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Niigce  Grammatica; ;   being  an  attempt  to  investigate  certain 
Peculiarities  of  the  English  Verb, 


The  remaining  subject  of  consideration  Is  the  Subjunctive 
Mood.  Now,  if  it  shall  be  considered,  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  point,  that  the  combination  of  a  principal  and 
an  auxiliary  verb  does  not  constitute  a  legitimate  future  tense, 
it  will  not  be  diiBcult  to  prove  that  the  English  language  does 
not  possess  a  genuine  subjunctive  mood.  For  as  it  has  been 
shown,  that  the  form  usually  denominated  the  future  tense  Is  in 
truth  composed  of  the  infinitive  mood  of  the  principal  verb, 
governed  by  an  auxiliary  verb ;  so  it  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation, that  -what  is  geneially  considered  to  be  the  subjunctive, 
(or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  conjunctive)  mood,  is  In  reality 
nothing  else  than  a  similar  combination  of  principal  and  auxiliary 
verbs. 

But  I  must  in  the  first  place  admit,  that  our  language  does 
afford  one  instance  of  rai  unquestiomble  subjunctive  mood. 
This  exception  is  to  be  found  m  the  word  "diere ,-  occurring  In 
such  phrases  as,  iflwerej  if  he  were,  Sec.  But  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  instance. 

Vol.  in.    iSTo.  V.  a 
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Now,  liiiving  admitted  this  instance  of  a  legitimate  sub^ 
junctivc  mood,  let  us  see  how  the  admission  will  affect  the  gene- 
ral question.  If  this  example  had  been  found  in  a  regular  verb, 
some  argument  in  favor  of  the  general  existence  of  the  mood  in 
dispute  mi^^ht  perhaps  have  been  drawn  from  it.  But  no  such 
inference  can  arise  from  one  solitary  instance,  obtained  from  the 
verb  to  be— ■a.  verb  most  irregular,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  in 
every  other  language.'  If,  therefore,  the  whole  compass  of  our 
language  can  furnish  but  one  genuine  example  of  this  mood 
(and  that  it  will  not  supply  more,  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  in 
the  sequel)  and  that  example  being  part  of  a  most  irregular  verb, 
the  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that,  except  in  this  instance,  the 
English  language  does  not  possess  a  subjunctive  mood — for, 
except io  probat  rcgulam. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  "  the  folly"  (to  use  the  words  of 
Bishop  Lowth,^before  quoted,)  «  of  forcing  the  English  uncjer  the 
rules  of  a  foreign  language,"  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  argumentation  here,  to  prove  that  there  exists  no  neces- 
sity whatever  that  the  English  verb  should  possess  any  particular 
mood,  because  it  may  happen  to  be  included  in  some  scheme  of 
foreign  conjugation.  That  point  has  been  already  sufficiently 
considered. 

It  has  been  contended,  in  support  of  the  subjunctive  mood, 
that  moods  have  an  obvious  foundation  in  nature,  and  therefore 
it  is  inferred  that  every  language  must  be  furnished  with  corres- 
ponding forms  of  expression.  This  argument  is  much  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  before  noticed  jesp^cting  the  natural  division 


'  Dr.  Wallis,  in  hi»  letter  to  Dr.  Beverlej',  "  De  mutis  surdisqne  infer- 
mandis,"  says,  "  Verum  illud  auxiliare  am,  seu  be,  est  quadaiitenus  irregulare, 
quod  hi  oniuibus  fere  linguis  contingif."  Knowing  the  aecuracy  of  this 
author,  I  had  no  doubt,  on  the  first  perusal  of  this  sentence,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  some  language,^in  which  this  was  a  perfectly  regular  verb. 
This  induced  inc  to  suspect  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  wJrich  had  always 
been,  that  this  verb  is  universally  irregular.  But  my  suspicion  was  removed 
by  referring  to  the  author's  Grammatical  Praxis,  subjoined  to  his  Grammatica 
Anglicana,  wherein,  treating  of  this  verb,  he  says,  p.  '203.  "  Quod  verbum, 
mirum  est  quam  sit  in  linguis  quasi  omnibus  (Greeca,  Latiua,  modernis,  &c.> 
UfL-jularc;  ejusque  conjugatio  quasi  ex  varlii  radicibus  compa^inata  f.uailla-' 
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of  time.'  Now  though  it  is  admitted  that  there  exist  in  nature 
various  modifications  of  being,  doing,  and  suffering  ;  yet  it  does 
by  no  means  follow,  that  these  modes  must  be  denoted  in  all 
languages  by  on.  peculiar  form.  Any  expression  which  shall 
clearly  indicate  the  modification,  whether  by  verbal  inflection,  or 
by  a  combination  of  several  words,  will  effectually  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  nature.  Indeed,  Mr.  Murray  concurs,  as  every  man 
must,  in  this  opinion :  he  admits,  that  «  the  moods  may  be  as 
effectually  designated  by  a  plurality  of  words,  as  by  a  change  in 
the  appearance  of  a  single  word  ;  because  the  same  ideas  are 
denoted,  and  the  same  ends  accompUshed,  by  either  manner  of 
expression."  ^  And  yet  he  attempts  to  support  the  necessity  of 
our  having  a  specific  subjunctive  and  other  moods,  by  the  argu- 
ment, that  "  moods  have  a  foundation  in  nature  ■" 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  examine  how  far  the  rules  laid 
down  by  our  grammarians,  in  respect  of  the  subjunctive  mood, 
are  supported  by  the  examples,  which  have  been  adduced  in  illus- 
tration of  them.  The  most  comprehensive  and  philosophical 
rule  I  know  of,  is  that  of  Bishop  Lowth,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject.  Let  us  see, 
therefore,  on  what  authority  this  rule  stands.  It  is  expressed  in 
these  words  —  "Hypothetical,  conditional,  concessive,  and 
exceptive  conjunctions,  seem  in  general  to  require  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  after  them ;  as,  if,  tliough^  unless^  except,  ts:hethey^y  or, 
&c.  but  by  use  they  admit  of  the  indicative ;  and  in  some  cases 
with  propriety." 

The  learned  Bishop  endeavours  to  sustain  this  rule  by  the 
following  examples  : — "  i/"thou  he  the  son  of  God."  Matt.  iv.  3. 
«  Though  he  day  me,  yet  will  I  put  my  trust  in  him."  Job.  xiii. 
15. — "  Unless  he  wash  his  flesh"  Lev.  xii.  6. — "No  power, 
except  it  were  given  from  above."  John,  xix.  IL — <'  Whether  it 
>were  I  or  they,  so  we  preach."  Cor.  xv.  11.  He  then  observes, 
*'The  subjunctive  in  these  instances  implies  something  contingent 
or  doubtful ;  the  indicative  would  expi-ess  a  more  absolute  and 
determinate  sense." — Lowth'' s  Introd.'to  E?igl.  Grain,  p.  137. 


See  Class.  JoLRN.  No.  iv.  p.  782. 
^  Murray's  Gram.  p.  104.  edit.  14. 
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It  is  to  be  remnrkcd,  that  the  learned  author  does  not  seem  to 
cstablisli  tlic  correctness  of  these  instances,  on  the  ground  of  any 
pecuHar  idiom  of  tlie  Enghsh  tongue.  He  refers,  for  their  justi- 
fication, to  the  nature  and  sense  of  the  phrases.  He  approves  of 
the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  on  these  occasions,  upon 
principles  of  universal  grammar — upon  the  supposition  of  some 
pliilosophical  propriety.  These  instances  are  collected  from  the 
vulgar  translation  of  the  bible ;  and  it  may  excite  some  surprize 
to  be  told,  that  not  one  of  these  examples  is  expressed  in  the 
subjunctive  mood  in  the  languages,  from  which  they  are 
translated.  A  reference  to  the  originals  will  clearly  establish 
this  singular  fact.  The  only  author  within  my  knowledge  who 
has  noticed  this  curious  inadvertence  (for  such  it  certainly  is)  of 
the  learned  Bishop,  is  Mr.  Webster.'  In  his  Dissertations  on 
the  English  Language,  he  has  fully  investigated  ^hese  examples, 
by  a  collation  with  their  originals.  Such  is  the  unstable  foun- 
dation, on  which  some  of  our  most  eminent  grammarians  have 
rested  their  conclusions  on  this  subject. 

But  so  discordant  are  the  notions  of  the  very  advocates  of  the 
English  moods,  that  few  of  them  agree  even  on  the  number  of 
them  ;  and  as  to  the  particular  mood  in  question,  tlie  most  vague 
and  inconsistent  doctrines  have  prevailed.  Some  persons  have 
thought  it  to  consist  in  the  adoption  of  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb,  without  regard  to  the  persons,  whether  singular  or  plural, 
to  whom  it  relates,  when  it  is  preceded  by  particular  con- 
junctions. Others  consider  it  to  be  a  mere  second  form  of  the 
verb,  to  be  used  after  certain  conjunctions,  but  hesitate  to  exalt 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  nominal  mood.  Many,  who  denominate 
this  form  of  expression  an  actual  mood,  limit  its  existence  to 
one  tense ;  while  others  extend  it  to  various  tenses.  Such 
vagueness  and  indecision  can  only  be  the  result  of  speculation  : 
attempts  to  define  a  nonentity  naturally  terminate  in  confusion. 


'  Tlie  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  treated  tliis  gentleman  with  great 
contempt.  Speaking  of  the  unadvaiiced  state  of  American  literature,  they 
say,  "  Noah  Webster,  we  are  afraid,  still  occupies  the  first  place  in  criti. 
citm." — Among  many  abstnd  speculations,  this  w riter  has,  in  my  opinion  how, 
t-ver,  exhibited  some  vei-y  souad  principles  of  English  giammar. 
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But,  as  If  to  fill  the  measure  of  perplexity,  it  is  admitted  by 
the  very  assertors  of  this  mood,  that  the  discrimination  between 
it  and  the  indicative  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  form  itself,  but 
in  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence  !  Bishop  Lowth  says, — 
<'  The  mood  is  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  the  sentence ;"  and  Mr.  Murray  states  that,  «  in 
this  mood  the  precise  time  of  the  verb  is  very  much  determined 
by  the  nature  and  drift  of  the  sentence  !"  Is  it  not  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  call  this  a  distinct  mood  ?  Our  language  has  been  called 
ungrammatical ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  reproachfully  so,  if 
conjugating  our  verb,  (as  we  are  asked  to  believe  we  do) 
through  a  variety  of  moods  and  tenses,  the  precise  mood  or 
tense  in  any  particular  phrase  cannot  be  discovered  in  the  verb 
itself,  but  must  be  hunted  for,  through  «  the  nature  and  drift 
of  the  sentence  !" 

Not  only  is  the  doctrine  of  our  grammarians  on  this  subject 
inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  but  the  practice  of  our  best 
writers,  when  attached  to  this  doctrine,  is  grossly  un-uniform. 
A  late  writer  on  gramm^ar  has  assigned  as  a  reason  for  rejecting 
the  subjunctive  mood  from  his  system,  that  "  it  can  tend  only 
to  embarrass  a  young  pupil,  and  retard  his  progress  in  grammar  ; 
and  if  you  were  to  endeavour  to  explain  it  to  him,  by  saying  that 
the  subjunctive  mood  is  used  after  a  conjunction,  he  perhaps,  in 
the  very  next  sentence  would  find  the  indicative  following  a 
conjunction."  '  The  author  might  have  said, — in  the  very  same 
sentence,  and  in  the  very  same  construction.  This  assertion 
will  be  amply  justified  by  the  following  citations  from  writers 
of  the  most  eminent  reputation  : 

"  If  its  absence  carries  no  displeasure  or  pain  with  it ;  if  3. 
man  be  easy  and  content  without  it,  there  is  no  desire  of  it." — 
Locke  on  Human  Understandingy  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

*'  If  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  thing  they  discourse 
of,  or  reason  about,  leads  them  into  perplexities  and  contra- 
dictions, and  their  minds  be  overlaid  by  an  object  too  large,  &c.'* 
Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  179. 


Lindley  Miirvay  I'xaunued,  p.  j2. 
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«  7/thc  church  waiiteth  members  of  Its  own  to  employ  hi  the 
service  of  tlic  public  ;  or  be  so  unhappily  contrived,  Sec." — SiDifly 
Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England  Man. 

"  Ifz  gentleman  in  their  company  happen  to  have  any  blemish 
in  his  birth,  or  person  •,  if  any  misfortune  hath  befallen  his 
family,  or  himself,  &c." — Idcn/)  Letter  to  a  LaJj/  on  her 
Marriage. 

« I  although  it  he  not  artfully  drawn,  and  is  perfectly 

in  the  spirit  of  a  pleader." — Idem,  Drapiers  Letters,  Letter  'J. 

«  A  man  of  an  ordinary  ear  is  a  judge,  ivhether  a  passion  is 
expressed  in  proper  sounds,  and  ivhether  the  melody  of  those 
sounds  be  more  or  less  pleasing." — Addison,  Spect.  No.  29. 

u and  consider,  vohether  it  be  natural  or  great  enough 

for  the  person  that  utters  it ;  'xhether  It  deserves  to  shine  in  such 
a  blaze  of  eloquence." — Idem^  Spect.  No.  39. 

<« who  may,  with  great  propriety  and  beauty,  ride  on 

a  dragon,  if  he  goes  by  land  ;  or  //'he  chuse  the  water,  upon  one 
of  his  own  swans  from  Cxsar  in  Egypt." — Pope,  of  the  Poet 
Laureat. 

<*  Though  he  is  generous,  even  to  profusion,  he  affects  to  be 
thought  a  prodigy  of  parsimony  and  prudence  ;  though  his  con- 
versation be  replete  with  the  most  sordid  and  selfish  maxims, 
his  heart  is  dilated  with  the  most  unbounded  love." — Goldsmith's 
Cit.  of  World,  Letter  26. 

«  I  begin  to  doubt  tiohether  wisdom  he  alone  sufficient  to  make 
a  man  happy ;  whether  every  step  we  take  in  refinement  is  not 
an  inlet  into  new  inquietudes." — Idem,  Let.  37. 

**  However,  though  this  figure  be  at  present  so  much  in 
fashion  ;  though  the  professors  of  it  are  so  much  caressed  by 
the  great,  yet  it  is  confessed,  &c. — Jde?n,  Let.  53. 

"  If  he  would  but  withhold  his  judgment,  till  he  eo7ne  nearer 
it,  or  stay  if/7/ clearer  light  comes,  &c." — Watts  on  Improv.  of 
the  Mind,  ch.  XV. 

"  When  he  enters  life,  if  his  temper  be  soft  and  timorous,  he 
!s  timorous  and  bashfulj  from  the  knowledge  of  his  defects;  or 
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i/he  U'«5  born  with  spirit  and  resolution,  he  is  ferocious,  &c. — " 
Dr.  Johnson^  Rambler^  No.  H<. 

t< we  inquire  '■whether   the  pain  he  proportionate  to 

the  lamentation,  and  'whether^  supposing  the  affliction  real,  it  /s 
not  the  effect  of  vice  and  folly,  rather  than  calamity". — Idemy 
No.  50. 

«  If  it  is  published  and  praised,  he  may  then  declare  himself 
the  author-,  i/'it  be  suppressed,  he  may  wonder  in  private,  &c." 
IdetU)  No.  56. 

«  If  the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a  lady  has  a  puff-,  if-j.  coat 
be  spotted,  a  lady  has  a  brush." — Idem,  Idler,  No.  6. 

I  desire,  says  Swift,  no  stronger  proof  that  an  opinion  must 
be  false,  than  to  find  very  great  absurdities  annexed  to  it.  Can 
this  rule  of  judgment  be  applied  to  any  case  more  forcibly  than 
to  this  doctrine  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  When  our  best 
authors  manifest  by  their  writings  the  inapplicability  of  the  rule, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  inferior  abilities  should  be  lost  in 
contradiction.  And  it  affects,  in  no  trifling  degree,  the  value 
and  dignity  of  the  art  itself,  to  find  that  its  very  professors  do 
not  understand,  or  at  least  misapply,  their  own  rules.  Such 
instances  as  those  last  quoted,  call  forcibly  to  mind  the  following 
lines  of  Ovid : 

Rectcr  in  inccrto  est ;  nee  quid  faj^ialve  petatve, 
Invtnit;  ambigiiis  ars  stupct  ipsa  nialis. 

De  Trist.  I.  1.  e!.  1.  v.  31. 

Lowth  has  given  two  examples  similar  to  those  above  quoted': 
one  from  Milton,  and  the  other  from  Addison.  He  introduces 
them  by  the  following  observation  : — «  The  same  conjunction 
governing  both  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  mood,  in  the 
same  sentence,  and  in  the  same  circumstances,  though  either  of 


'  That  Dr.  Johnson  ghoiild  have  fallen  into  this  solecism  is  surprising,  when 
we  consider  tlie  censure  he  passes,  in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  his  English 
Dictionary,  on  the  neglect  of  the  conjunctive  mood,  as  lie  calls  it.  "  The 
indicative  and  conjunctive  moods  (says  he;  are  by  modern  writers  frequently 
confounded,  or  rather  the  conjunctive  is  wholly  neglected,  when  some  conve- 
jiience  of  versification  does  not  invite  its  revival.  It  is  used  among  the  purer 
writers  of  former  times  after  if,  though,  ere,  &.c." 
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them  separately  rvonhl  be  right,  seems  to  be  a  great  Impropriety." 
Witli  all  becoming  deference  to  the  authority  of  this  learned 
prelate,  I  cannot  but  consider  this  to  be  a  most  extraordinary 
position.  After  asserting  the  existence  of  the  subjunctive  mood, 
and  delivering  rules  for  its  use  and  application,  the  learned 
author,  when  examining  particular  instances,  in  which  this  sup- 
posed mood  and  another  mood  are  confounded,  tells  us  that 
either  of  them  separately  would  be  right !  What  then  becomes 
of  his  own  rules  .?  Can  there  be  a  stronger  ai-gument  against  the 
existence  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  than  that  which  arises  from 
the  inconsistent  practice  of  our  best  writers,  and  the  repugnant 
doctrines  of  our  best  grammarians,  in  relation  to  it  ?  It  is  surely 
absurd  to  contend  that  these  moods  (if  they  are  moods)  are 
convertible  forms,  to  be  used  as  chance  may  occasion,  or  caprice 
Incline.  To  maintain  such  a  doctrine  is  Indeed  to  make  the 
grammatical  art  a  mere  illusion  ;  or  as  Scaliger  too  severely  said 
of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry — ars  sine  arte  tradita ! 

But  It  happens,  singularly  enougli,  that  the  dominion,  which 
conjunctions  are  said  to  possess  over  the  subjunctive  mood,  has 
been  ascribed  to  them,  without  any  attempt  by  the  persons  who 
have  promulgated  that  doctrine,  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and 
quality  of  those  conjunctions.  The  origin  of  these  words,  how- 
ever, has  been  most  learnedly  investigated  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke. 
His  discoveries  on  this  subject  may  be  applied  to  the  present 
inquiry  with  very  great  propriety  and  advantage.  Indeed,  this 
has  been  already  done  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner  by  Mr. 
Webster,  that  I  shall  content  myself,  on  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, with  some  extracts  from  his  Dissertations. 

«<  This  theory  (says  he,'  alluding  to  our  want  of  a  subjunctive 
mood,)  derives  great  strength  from  analysing  the  words  called 
conjunctions.  It  will  perhaps  surprise  those,  who  have  not 
attended  to  this  subject,  to  hear  it  asserted,  that  the  little 
conjunction  //i  is  a  verb  In  the  Imperative  mood.  That  this  Is 
the  fact  can  no  more  be  controverted  than  any  point  of  history, 
or  any  truth  that  our  senses  present  to  the  mind.  If'xs  radically 
the  same  word  zsgive ;  it  was  In  the  Saxon  Infinitive  gifan,  and 


Webster's  Disser.  on  the  Eng.  Lang.  p.  10(3. 
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in  the  imperative,  like  other  Saxon  verbs,  lost  the  an  ,•  being 
written  gif.  This  is  the  word  in  its  purity  j  but  in  different 
dialects,  of  the  same  radical  tongue,  we  find  it  written  gifcy  giff, 
gif  yff  yeff  and  yeve.     Chaucer  used  y  instead  of  g. ' 

"  Unto  the  devil  rough  :uid  blake  of  hewe, 
"  Yeve  I  tliy  body,  and  my  panue  also." 

Frcre's  Tale,  v.  7201. 

«'  But  the  true  imperative  is  gij]  as  in  the  Sad  Shepherd,  Act. 
II.  Sc.  2. 


Mv  largesse 


Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  mistress, 
Ciif  she  can  be  reclaimed ;  gif  not,  his  prey. 

"  This  is  the  origin  of  the  conjunction  if;  and  it  answers  in 
sense  and  derivation  to  the  Latin  5/,  which  is  but  a  contraction 
of  sit.  Thus  what  we  denominate  the  subjunctive  mood  is 
resolvable  into  the  indicative.  "  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my 
commandments,"  is  resolvable  in  this  manner :  «  Give  (give 
the  following  fact,  or  suppose  it)  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my 
commandments."  Or  thus,  "  Ye  love  me  (give  that)  ye  will 
keep  my  ^  commandments." 

<'  T7ioug/iy  or  t/io,  commonly  called  a  conjunction,  is  also  a 
verb  in  the  imperative  mood.  It  is  from  the  verb  thajiariy  or 
ihqfigan,  which,  in  the  Saxon,  signified  to  gi-anty  or  allow.    The 

'  "  It  has  been  remarked,  tliat  y  and  g  are  guttinals,  which  bear  nearly  the 
same  affinity  to  each  other  as  h  and  p.  Thus  it  happens  tliat  we  find  in 
old  writings  a  y  in  many  words  where  g  is  now  used;  as  aycn,  at/cnst,  for  again, 
against.    Thus  bayonet  is  vulgarly  pronounced  bagonet." 

The  following  examples  from  Chaucer  will  justify  Mr.  Webster's  observation: 
"  Ayenst  our  wiil  made  us  religions." 

Court  of  Love,  v.  1113. 
"  Ayen,  methought,  she  sung  e'en  by  mine  ere." 

The  Flourc  and  the  Lcqfe,  v.  105. 
'  It  may  be  observed,  in  addition  to  Mr.  AVebster's  remark-,  that  this  reso- 
lution was  still  more  obvious  while  the  word  that  was  used  with  these  con- 
junctious,  as  is  customary  in  or.r  old  writers. 

"  if  that  othir  be  my  dcstinie." 

Chaucer,  Court  of  Love,  v.  663. 

^' though  that  I  no  wepen  have  in  this  place." 

Idem,  the  Knighte's  Tale,  r.  731. 
'•  Till  Uiat  a  man  be  heut  right  by  the  cappe." 

Idem,  Second  Nonne's  Tale,  v.  12. 
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ord  ill  its  purity  is  thaf,  or  tfiof;  and  so  it  is  pronounced  by 
many  of  the  common  people  in  England,  and  by  some  in 
America. 

««  JVio  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  may  be  thus 
explained :  "  Allow  (suppose)  he  should  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  him."  That  tliis  is  the  true  sense  of  thoy  is  evident  from 
another  fact.  The  old  writers  used  uJgife  for  aUhouvh ;  and 
its  meaning  must  be  nearly  the  same." 


whose  pere  is  hard  to  find, 


"  ^/^-.i/t'  England  and  France  wore  taorow  saught. 

Rel.  Ar,.  Poet.  115. 
All  the  Other  conjunctions,  usually  considered  as  governing 
the  subjunctive  mood,  might  be  Illustrated  in  a  similar  manner, 
(and  Mr.  Webster  has  exemplified  many  of  them)  but  I  consider 
these  instances  to  be  sufficient  to  estabUsh  the  principle,  which 
they  were  quoted  to  support. 

It  now  remains  to  be  inquired,  whether  this  form  of  expression 
may  not  be  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  doctrine  of  ellipsis. 
"  Almost  all  the  irregularities,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  «  in  the 
construction  of  any  language,  arise  from  the  ellipsis  of  some 
words,  which  were  originally  inserted  in  the  sentence,  and  made 
it  regular :  let  us  endeavour  to  explain  this  manner  of  speaking, 
(the  conjunctive  mood)  by  tracing  out  the  original  ellipsis.  May 
we  not  suppose,  that  the  word  rw?z,  in  this  sentence — «  w^e 
shall  overtake  him,  though  he  run," — is  the  radical  form,  which 
answers  to  the  injiniiive  mood  in  other  languages,  requiring 
regularly  to  be  preceded  by  another  verb,  expressing  doubt  or 
uncertainty,  and  the  entire  sentence  to  be,  «  "We  shall  overtake 
him,  though  he  shoidd  run^—Priesffei/s  Gram.  p.  118. 

The  foregoing  example  affords  so  satisfactory  an  illustration 
of  this  principle,  that  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  any 
more ;  but,  as  I  have  two  or  three  timilar  instances  at  hand,  I 
shall  transcribe  them. 

"  So  that  if  the  w^ar  confiime  (shou/d  cnntinue)  some  years 
longer,  a  landed  man  will  be  little  better  than  a  farmer  at  rack- 
rent. — Swift,  Examiner,  No.  13. 

"  The  inn  is  crowded,  his  orders  are  neglected,  and  nothing 
remains  but  that  he  dezour  (should  devour)  in  haste  what  the 
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rook  has  spoiled,  and  drive  on  (should  drive  on)  in  quest  of 
better  entertainment. — Dr.  Johisony  Idler.  No.  58. 

"  Yet  there  are  some  works,  which  the  authors  must  consign 
unpublished  to  posterity,  however  uncertain  Oe  (mcy  he)  the 
event,  however  hopeless  be  (may  he)  the  trust."  —  Idem, 
No.  65. 

"  You  do  not,  I  am  sure,  expect  from  me,  that  I  go  (should 
go)  back  to  the  elder  and  more  remote  parts  of  our  history." — 
Ilurd's  Moral  and  Political  Dial. 

Sometimes  botli  the  elliptical  and  the  entire  forms  of  expression 
nre  to  be  found  in  the  same  sentence,  and  following  the  same 
identical  conjunctions  :  v.  g. 

"  Whether  the  unaccountable  animosity  against  this  useful 
domestic  (the  cat)  mai/  be  any  cause  of  the  general  persecution 
of  owls,  who  are  a  sort  of  feathered  cats,  or  zokether  it  Z*e  only 
an  unreasonable  pique  the  moderns  have  taken  against  a  serious 
countenance,  I  shall  not  determine." — Fope,  Guardian.  No.  6l. 

The  author  might,  vidth  perfect  propriety,  have  written, 
''  may  he"  or  "  he,''  in  both  members  of  the  sentence ;  the  two 
phrases  are  equivalent  in  sense  and  grammar,  the  one  being  the 
entire,  and  the  other  the  elliptical,  form  of  expression.  The 
desire  of  variety  perhaps  Suggested  the  use  of  both  expressions. 
The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  following  examples  from 
Addison  : 

**  JVhether  or  no  the  dirTerent  motions  of  the  animal  spirits, 
in  diS'erent  passions,  ma)/  have  any  effect  on  the  mould  of  the 
face,  when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  or  whether  the 
same  kind  of  souls  require  the  same  kind  of  habitations,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  curious." — Spectator^  No.  86. 

"  Whether  it  he  that  their  blood  is  more  refined,  their  fibres 
more  delicate,  and  their  animal  spirits  more  light  and  volatile; 
or  "jchether,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  may  not  be  a  kind  of 
sex  in  the  very  soul,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine." — Ibid. 
No.  128. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Priestley,  howevei*, — "  it  is  an  objection 
to  this  account  of  the  conjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  at  least  an 
objection  against  extending  it  to  the  preterite  tense  ;  that  if  we 
analyse  a  conjunctive  preterite  by  supplying  the  ellipsis,  the  rule 
will  not  appear  to  hold,  except  when  the  preterite  tense  and  the 
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participle  are  the  same,  as  indeed  they  are  in  all  verbs  regularly 
inflected."  Before  this  objection  can  be  of  any  force,  it  must 
be  shown  that  our  language  does  really  possess  a  preterite  con- 
junctive ;  but  I  am  fortified  in  denying  the  existence  of  such  a 
tense,  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  many  other  gram- 
marians, who,  while  they  maintain  the  genuineness  of  the 
present,  make  no  mention  of  the  preterite  conjunctive,  except  in 
the  conceded  instance  of  the  word  were.  Not  that  this  matter 
appears  to  me  to  require  the  aid  of  much  authority.  What 
person,  except  one  resolved  to  have  a  preterite  conjunctive, 
would  say — «  if  thou  came  yesterday  P"  He  might  perhaps  say, 
«  if  ihou  earnest" — or  more  probably,  "  if  thou  didst  cmne." 
Whenever  the  indicative  is  not  used  on  such  occasions,  resort 
is  had  to  the  infinitive  mood,  governed  by  rfo,  as  above  exem- 
plified. Indeed,  the  latter  phraseology  appears  to  be  the  more 
natural,  as  it  certainly  is  the  more  frequently  used. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  perhaps,  tliat  while  the  Saxon 
termination  of  the  infinitive  mood  was  retained  in  our  language, 
the  auxiliaries  were  usually  followed  by  that  form  of  expression. 
This  continued  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  time  of  Chaucer,  every 
page  of  whose  works  will  afford  abundant  examples  of  such 
construction.  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  were 
often  accompanied  with  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood.  A  very 
learned  author  has  left  us  an  instance  of  this  association. 

«  The  best  condition  is  to  zcill ;  the  second,  to  can." — Lord 
JBaco)/. 

In  the  following  example,  /ef  (which  is  usually  considered  as 
denoting  the  imperative  mood)  evidently  governs  the  infinitive. 
"  Let  not  my  father  and  mother  to  wit 
"  The  death  that  I  maun  die  !" 

Lament  of  the  Queen's  Marie. ^ 

This  pretended  subjunctive  mood  has  been  chiefly  used  by 
persons  much  engaged  in  the  reading  and  study  of  foreign 
languages ;  and  it  is  almost  invariably  used,  after  certain  con- 
junctions,   but    without   regard   to    this    elliptical    resolution, 


Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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by  those  whose  knowledge  of  English  has  been  obtained 
from  books,  and  who  have  not  had  the  means  of  correcting 
their  studies  by  conversation  with  the  natives  of  England, 
The  operations  of  Mr.  Salmon's  mind,  in  forming  his  judg- 
ment on  this  subject,  will  afford  one  example  at  least  in 
support  of  these  observations.  In  a  French  grammar,  which 
he  published  in  1788,  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  Before  I  left  France,  I  had  studied  Bishop  Lowth's  Intro- 
duction to  English  Grammar.  On  my  arrival  in  England,  I 
used  to  say,  Iflbezt  home.  Provided  he  do  that,  &c.  My 
friends  were  so  kind  as  to  whisper  in  my  ear — You  should  say. 
If  I  am  at  home  ;  Provided  he  does  that,  &c.  and  I  who  could 
not  reconcile  their  phrases  to  grammar,  exclaimed  within  my- 
self— They  do  not  know  their  own  language  !  At  last  I  disco- 
vered that  Britons  have  the  love  of  liberty  yet  too  strongly  rooted 
in  their  bosoms ;  that  they  are  too  averse  even  to  the  appearance 
of  shackles,  to  permit  their  conversation  to  be  restrained  by  this 
grammatical  accuracy.  I  lamented  the  incorrectness  j  but  to  be 
in  the  still  prevailing  fashion,  I  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  and  by  conforming  less  to  this  grammatical  rule, 
I  better  suited  my  speech  to  the  genius  of  the  nation.  In  English, 
then,  the  subjunctive  mood  is,  as  yet,  almost  confined  to  poetry, 
or  solemn  language ;  but  in  French  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault 
not  to  use  it,  even  in  the  most  familiar  conversation,  &c." — 
Complete  System  of  the  French  Language^  p.  200. 

But  in  an  English  Grammar,  which  he  published  in  1797, 
after  his  study  of  the  language  had  been  tempered  and  corrected 
by  conversation  M^th  the  natives  of  England,  he  delivers  a  very 
different  doctrine.  Speaking  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  he 
says  : 

«  Ce  mode  subjonctlf,  tel  que  I'entend  I'Eveque  Lowth, 
n'existe  pas  en  Anglois.  Dans  les  occasions  oia  il  paroit 
employe,  telles  que  cclles  qu  il  cite,  il  n'y  a  quune  ellipse  a 
I'egard  de  quelqu'un  des  auxiliaires  Anglois ;  cc  qui  fait  que  le 
vcrbe  lui-meme  se  presente  pour  toutes  les  personnes  tel  quil 
est  a  I'infinitif,  sans  son  signe  to.  S'il  y  eut  eu  reellement  un 
mode  subjonctif  en  Anglois,  le  temps  passe  pour  le  mode  indi- 
catif,  cequi  nest  pas;  car  il  n'y  a  que  /tccrf,  thou  "arrt,  &c. 
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qui  presente  unc  difference  marquee ;  aussi  ne  pouvons  nous 
rcgarder  ce  ii:crc,  que  comme  une  irregularite." — Gram.  AngL 
comparce  avec  la  Gram.  Franroisc,  j).  190.  Note. 

And  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  (Introductlonj  p.  xix.) 
he  says, — "  Le  present  du  subjonctif  de  ce  verb  to  be  est, 
dit-on,  be  pour  toutes  les  personnes  ;  mais  c'est  qu'il  y  a  ellipse, 
un  auxiliairc  tel  que  shall  ou  may  etant  sousentendu  a  legard 
de  ce  verbo,  comme  a  I'egard  de  tout  autre.  Le  temps  passe  du 
subjonctif  de  ce  verbe  to  be,  dit-on  encore,  est  "coere^  qui  devient 
*iuert  pour  la  seconde  personne  tutoyante ;  mais  tous  les  autres 
verbcs  se  trouvant  la  meme  chose  pour  le  temps  passe  de  notre 
subjonctif,  que  pour  le  temps  passe  de  notre  indicatif :  lorsqu  'on 
ii'cmploie  point  d'auxiliairoj  on  doit  considerer  tU(7r^  /  comme 
une  irregularite,  autorisee  par  I'usage,  et  semblable  a  celle  dans 
notre  dusse-Je,  au  lieu  de,  derrois-Je,  et  dans  notre  j'ensse  da, 
au  lieu  de^  j'aurois  duy  &c." 

He  supports  his  latter  opinion  (without  any  allusion  however 
to  his  former)  by  reference  to  Home  Tooke's  analysis  of  the 
conjunctions  alleged  to  govern  the  subjunctive  mood,  and  by  an 
investigation  of  the  constitutional  idiom  of  the  English  language. 

It  has  been  apprehended  by  Dr.  Beattie  and  others,  as  before 
noticed,  that  the  limitation  of  the  moods  and  tenses  here  con- 
tended for,  "  would  be  a  useless  nicety,  and,  if  adopted,  would 
introduce  confusion  into  the  grammatical  art."  But  how  stands 
the  faqt  ?  We  have  seen  the  doctrines  of  very  able  grammarians 
vague  and  contradictory,  respecting  the  number  and  quality  of 
these  moods  and  tenses ;  we  have  found  the  practice  of  their 
rales  by  our  most  eminent  authors  grossly  inconsistent,  even  in 
the  very  same  sentence.  Such  are  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  system  of  learned  conjugation  ;  whose  advocates  are  so  fluent 
in  the  imputation  of  introducing  confusion  into  the  grammatical 
art. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  doctrine  here  advanced  is  well 
founded,  confusion  may  be  easily  avoided  ;  and  the  «  useless 
ninety,"  so  earnestly  deprecated,  will  perhaps  be  found  quite 
imaginary.  The  first  question,  being  merely  a  matter  of 
opuiion,  can  never  occasion  any  practical  inconvenience,  what- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  respecting  it.  Whether  gfiall  isyrite  is 
a  regular  future  tense,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term  j  or  merely 
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a  phrase  composed  of  a  principal  verb,  governed  by  an  auxiliary- 
verb,  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  which  phrase,  thus  com- 
pounded, denotes  future  time ;  whichever  of  these  opinions  is 
the  right,  no  person  can  possibly  be  embarrassed  in  the  use  of 
this  expression.  Neither  will  the  second  question  be  found 
encumbered  with  much  difficulty.  The  rule  for  the  use  of 
'■vcerey  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  genuine  subjunctive  mood, 
may  be  very  well  expressed  iu  the  words  of  Bishop  Lowth, — 
«'  The  proper  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  after  the  conjunction, 
is  in  the  case  of  a  doubtful  supposition,  or  concession."  The 
propriety  of  such  expressions,  as  if  it  he— though  it  he — zmlc&s 
it  hey  8cc.  will  be  determined  by  the  fact,  whether  these  phrases 
can  be  perfected  by  supplying  an  auxiliary  verb — as,  in  the 
example  given  by  Dr.  Priestley,  "  We  shall  overtake  him, 
though  he  run  •,  i.  e.  "  though  he  should  run."  The  doctrine 
of  ellipsis  will  be  found  an  Infallible  test  in  all  instances  of  this 
kind  j  without  the  justification  of  which  the  radical  form,  or 
infinitive  mood,  of  the  verb  ought  never  to  be  used.  Whenever 
this  resolution  of  the  sentence  will  not  apply  satisfactorily,  we 
may  be  assured  that  it  requires  to  be  expressed  indicatively. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  doctrine  usually  advanced,  on  the 
subject  of  the  subjunctive  and  various  other  moods  ascribed  to 
the  English  verb,  is  very  much  shaken  by  considering  the 
vagueness  and  contradiction  which  attend  it.  Few  grammarians 
agree  even  as  to  the  num.ber>  much  less  the  qualities  and 
functions  of  these  imaginary  moods ;  and  the  insufficiency  of 
their  rules  is  exceeded,  If  possible,  by  the  repugnant  applications 
of  them  by  our  most  eminent  authors.  The  existence  of  such 
moods  in  our  tongue  receives  no  support,  but  rather  discredit, 
by  analysing  the  conjunctions  by  v/hich  they  are  supposed  to  be 
governed.  Above  all,  this  form  of  expression  has  been  shown 
by  authority  and  examples  to  be  merely  cHIptical ;  and  the 
deficiency  is  found  to  be  perfectly  supplied  by  the  introduction 
of  auxiliary  verbs,  which  manifestly  govern  the  principal  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mood.  To  which  m.ay  be  added  (what,  if  gram- 
mar is  really  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correctly,  is  not  an 
unimportant  consideration)  by  this  doctrine  here  proposed  the 
obscurity  and  difficulty  of  former  rules,  which  have  produced 
&uch  inconsistent  practices,  will  be  effectually  avoided. 
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I  trust,  therefore,  that  what  has  been  urged  will  justify  the 
conclusion,  tluit,  with  the  exception  of  one  instance,  and  that 
in  a  most  irregular  verb,  the  English  language  possesses  no 
genuine  subjunctive  mood ;  and  that  the  forms,  which  hitherto 
have  usually  passed  for  tliat  and  various  other  moods,  arc  in 
truth  composed  of  the  infmitive  mood  of  the  principal  verb, 
governed  by  an  auxihary. 

In  the  humble  hope,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  and  autho- 
rities which  have  been  adduced,  have  not  wholly  failed  to 
establish  the  positions  I  have  offered,  I  shall  now  conclude  this 
essay.  Its  errors  and  imperfections  are  too  obvious,  I  fear,  to 
render  the  confession  of  them  meritorious :  of  its  v/orth  {absit 
invidia  verba  /)  I  have  not  presumed  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  the  composition  of  it  has  taught  me  to  feel, 
most  sensibly,  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observation,  that — li 
is  very  difficult  to  ivrite  on  the  minuter  parts  of  literature^ 
-vBithout  failing  either  to  please  or  instruct. 


THE  CHINESE  WORLD. 
Bi/  the  Rev.   R.  Patrick,   A.  M. 

The  Chinese  is  the  most  populous  empire,  which  mankind  ever 
consented  to  obey,  and  its  sovereign  inspires  respect,  and 
enforces  submission  through  the  most  peopled  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  over  three  fifths  of  the  human  race.  He  has  van- 
quished and  subjected  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  kingdom, 
and  doubly  enlarged  his  ample  patrimony.  He  touches  with 
one  hand  the  remotest  East,  and  with  the  other  holds  the  sceptre 
over  the  humbled  hordes  of  Tartavy,  the  distant  mountaineers 
of  Tibet,  and  the  swarthy  sons  of  Slam,  or  Pegu.  The  British 
dominions   alone  check   his  wide   career  on   the   West-,    the 
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bulwark  of  Russian  Tartary  alone  on  the  North.  Contrasted 
with  his  wide  domain,-  the  «  Roman  world  "  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance ;  thd  boasted  realms  of  Iran,  or  Moguls-tan,  lose  their 
claim  to  grandeur  and  opulence ;  the  tented  monarchs  of  the 
house  of  Timour  and  Zingis  appear  feeble  Lords  and  inconsider- 
able Chieftains.  The  annual  increase  of  the  Chinese  population 
ascends.to  two  millions-,  the  weakest  of  its  seventeen  native,  and 
its  five  tributary,  provinces,  out-numbers  Great-Britain ;  the 
greatest  exceeds  the  population  of  the  Russian  territory. 
Europe  united  to  Africa  in  one  mass  of  nations  under  one  chief, 
would  not  rival  its  wonderful  numbers,  or  equal  the  august  and 
imposing  appearance  of  its  polity.  Earth  exhibits  no  second' 
scene  so  awfully  interesting  as  the  regularity  and  order  of  the 
Chinese  universe.  Four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
repose  under  the  shadow  of  that  sublime  and  elevated  throne ; 
are  marshalled  Into  provinces  governed  by  similar  rules,  and 
regulated  by  military,  civil,  and  collegiate,  mandarines  with 
similar  powers  ;  are  honored  by  the  same  public  rewards,  or 
dis2;raced  by  the  same  marks  of  public  infamy ;  and  are  subdi- 
vided into  classes,  which  never  can  unite,  or  even  approach,  and 
which  transmit  the  Imperial  commands  in  a  lengthened  suc- 
cession of  subordination,  from  the  first  servant  of  the  crown, 
very  emphatically  denominated  the  "  other  Emperor,"  through 
the  various  orders  of  mandarines,  to  the  humble  coulie,  or  the 
humbler  slave.  They  are  a  regulated  orderly  empire,  whose 
different  ranks  are  distinguished  by  legal  "  ceremonies,"  and  a 
legal  dress;  whose  villages  or  cities  include  in  their  names  their 
legal  eminence ;  whose  canals  of  three  moiiths'  sail,  worthy  of 
such  a  monarchy,  are  all  Im.perial  property;  whose  hiland  rivers, 
gigantic  as  the  ample  canals,  which  they  partially  feed,  are  each 
superintended  by  a  watchful  magistrate,  and  their  banks  repaired 
by  Royal  munificence  -,  whose  granaries,  vast  as  their  domain, 
in  the  season  of  famine  are  gratuitously  opened  to  supply  its 
innumerable  subjects,  and  to  diffuse  relief  and  abundance 
through  a  circle  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles ;  whose  mili- 
tary, comparatively  few,  are  subject  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and, 
in  this  favored  land  of  peace,  form  the  pomp,  and  not  the  terror, 
of  its  court,  and  the  sovereign  ; — whose  court  is  guarded,  not  by 
thousands  drawn  from  an  unpeopled  country,  but  by  the  filial 
Vol.  III.     No.  V.  b 
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afTectlon  of  a  gratefiil,  happy,  gentle  nation  ;  by  the  fidelity  of 
a  band  of  eunuchs  ;  and  by  the  presence,  and  the  lives,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  contented  dependant  rulers  of  thousands ; 
rulers,  who  «  stand  near  this  mighty  throne,  and  hold  it  firm." 
Such  a  scene  must  claim  res-pect  from  all  mankind,  must  attract 

the    admiration  of   philosophical  Europe. The  embassy  of 

the  Hollanders,  indeed,  feebly  attempts  to  paint  in  mean  or 
disgusting  colors,  the  rude  manners,  the  uproar,  the  unclean- 
liness  of  the  Court  of  Pekin.  It  -represents  its  feasts  as  con- 
temptible, its  viands  as  nauseous  ;  the  present  of  food  from  the 
Imperial  banquet,  as  worthy  the  vulgar,  and  the  slave,  and  not 
the  lofty  Ambassadors  of  an  Evu-opean  state ;  its  games  a» 
puerile  and  tviflhig,  its  actors  as  the  most  wretched  of  buffoons  : 
the  interior  apartments  of  the  palace  as  dark  and  confined, 
inferior  in  architecture,  inconvenient  in  form :  its  boasted  public 
audience,  a  scene '  of  incivility  and  disorder.  The  debasing 
description  reminds  every  classical  reader  of  the  "  tented  fields" 
of  the  great  Chagan  of  the  Huns,  in  the  history  of  Gibboti,  or 
of  the  haughty  leaders  of  the  Turkmans  in  their  native  plains, 
when  the  governors  of  the  remote  Constantinople  sent  their 
humble  Ambassadors  to  offer  obeisance  to  the  chief  of  their 
savage  hordes. 

But  the  reflecting  reader  observes,  not  v/ith  fastidious  con- 
tempt, but  in  silent  admiration,  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 
**  Father  of  China : "  whose  plain,  though  immensely  extensive, 
palace,  whose  summer  tent  or  moveable  court,  in  short,  all 
whose  unadorned  majesty  mocks  the  vain  magnificence  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  His  food  so  moderate  and  unvaried,  his 
habit  so  modest,  his  eye  mild  and  encouraging ;  ^  his  taste 
attempered  to  the  national  taste ;  his  manners  popular  and 
patriotic;  his  queens,  his  coulies,  his  chambers,  and  all  their 
unexpensive  decorations,  only  distinguished  from  those  of  his 
nobles,  or  his  opulent  subjects,  by  their  proportions  and  superior 
circumference :  in  short,  so  elevated  a  sovereign,  "  high  raised 
above  all  rival  height,"  great  by  the  eminence  of  his  humility, 
exalted  in  his   royal  discharge  of  the  offices  of  the  national 

'  These  remaiks  were  made  before  tbe  late  Emperor  died. 
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relielon,  illustrious  by  the  example  of  royal  husbandry,  and 
patriotically  selfish  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  his  infinite 
subjects;  such  a  character  cannot  be  viewed  without  the  mingled 
sensations  of  reverence,  and  of  love  :  these  are  scenes,  and  this 
Is  an  empire,  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  astonish- 
ment at  the  progress  of  Chinese  civilization,  that  land  of  perma- 
nent peace  •,  and  a  reluctant  admittance  of  the  inferiority  of 
European  politics,  or  the  European  system  of  «<  eternal  wars." 
The  rapid  advance,  and  the  astonishing  changes,  of  its  empire 
stagger  belief:  its  population,  including  its  late  conquests, 
exceeds  four  hundred  millions :  its  fishing  and  coasting  vessels 
literally  cover  its  shores  over  several  miles  j  at  Canton  alone,  a 
million  of  individuals  are  born  and  die  in  floating  houses.  Its 
tillage  is  elegant  and  minute  :  it  appears  to  be  a  species  of 
extensive  gardening.  Its  numerous  trades  and  arts  have  aug- 
mented to  meet  the  wishes  and  the  luxuries  of  its  middle 
and  opulent  ranks.  In  such  an  empire  every  object  of  our 
contemplation  rises  into  gigantic  magnitude.  Its  merchants  are 
the  honorable  of  the  earth ;  Its  bankers,  Individually,  enjoy 
fortunes  of  three  or  four  millions  sterling;  a  late  prime  minister, 
eighteen  millions.  Its  superior  mandarines  are  personages 
higher  than  the  subject  princes  and  tributary  kings  of  Tartar y ; 
and  its  "  great  father,"  the  emperor.  Is  adored  as  a  God  !  Paris, 
Petersburg,  and  London,  would  merely  rank  in  the  «,, cities  of 
the  third  order,"  united,  they  would  not  compose  one  Pekin  or 
Liechieu.  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Naples,  Palermo,  Berlin,  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  and  Vienna,  sink  into  the  class  of  the  un- 
walled  villages,  and  the  provincial  capitals  of  China.  Manu- 
facture by  machinery,  or  by  manual  labor,  has  arisen  to  such  a 
state  of  excellence,  that  no  foreigner  is  encouraged  to  introduce 
his  discoveries,  and  no  right  of  patent  Is  required  to  stimulate 
invention.  The  Chinese  public  Is  so  Infinite,  as  to  supply  work 
to  all  the  industrious,  and  their  nation  is  so  populous  and 
wealthy,  as  to  reward  all  the  laborious. 

A  standing  army,  and  an  Impei-ial  police  of  three  millions  of 
men,  repress  riot,  and  secure  property  :  internal  repose  and  civil 
concord  pervade  the  hundred  counties  of  the  empire.  No  Inva- 
sion has  been  experienced  during  a  century,  and  no  seat  of  war 
has  interrupted  either  the  manufactories,  or  agriculture.    lu  so 
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favorable  a  state  of  public  affairs,  the  interior  improvements  of 
China  must  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  late  and 
the  present  empcirors,  the  most  patriotic,  wise,  and  gentle,  princes, 
who  have  ever  swayed  a  sceptre  in  succession.  New  canals 
have  been  dug,  new  plantations  of  sugar,  and  rice,  and  millet, 
been  raised ;  new  roads  formed,  and  new  cities  built,  and 
one  thousand  colonies  planted,  and  fouV  adjoining  kingdoms 
conquered.  Many  articles,  for  which  they  were  dependent  on 
Russian  Tartary,  are  now  supplied  by  their  subjects,  and  many 
materials^,  which  they  formerly  bought  in  the  form  of  a  finished 
maimfacture,  they  now  import  into  Canton  in  a  rude  state. 

Thus  they  yearly  approach  tow^ards  an  independence  of  the 
world ;  while  the  Eastern  world  crowds  its  havens  for  its  sugar 
and  porcelain,  and  the  Western,  for  its  teas  and  its  cottons. 


Reflections  on  the  Populalio)/  of  Chin-a;  and  its  Causes. 

China,  properly  so  called,  contains  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions  of  souls,  and  extends  over  twenty  degrees  of 
latitude  and  twenty  of  longitude,  or  four  hundred  square  :  the 
proportion  is  that  of  seven  hundred  thousand  souls  to  one  square 
degree  or  seventy  square  miles,  or  ten  thousand  souls  to  one 
square  mile.  This  niDiihcr  is  no[  incredible :  similar  historical 
facts  occur.  The  provinces  of  Holland  on  a  space  of  two 
degrees  by  three  supply  a  population  of  tv/o,  or,  at  the  highest 
computation,  of  three  millions ;  or,  a  number  half  of  the 
Chinese.  The  tribes  under  David,  eight  millions  of  people, 
were  fed  on  a  surface  of  three  degrees  long  and  three  broad. 
The  modern  inhabitants  of  England  give  more  than  half  the 
ratio  of  Chinese  popularity  ;  give  nine  millions  of  souls  on  six- 
teen square  degrees. — ^^fhe  histories  of  China  prove  that  in  the 
remotest  ages  it  was  populous  and  that  in  each  successive  age  it 
had  increased  in  numbers.  Herodotus,  five  centuries  before, 
Christ,  asserts  the  Hindoos  to  be  the  most  immerous  of  nations  : 
The  Hindoo  writers  describe  the  Chinas  as  leaving  Hindostan 
and  overspreading  all  the  East.     The  Roman  merchants  at  the 
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age  of  our  Saviour  had  visited  the  "  land  of  silk,"  and  recount 
their  population  with  astonishment.  The  Persian  Kings  were 
assisted  with  their  innumerable  forces.  Two  Mahomedan 
voyagers  (see  Harris's  collection)  in  the  ninth,  and  M.  Polo  in 
the  eleventh,  centuries,  visited  Canton,  and  talk  frequently  of 
their  cities  containing  one  million  of  souls,  and  of  their  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  walled  villages  and  towns.  The  Jesuits,  during 
two  entire  centuries,  give  an.  annual  census  and  ihe  Imperial, 
enunicration  of  the  Chinese  world,  and  demonstrate  its  annual 
increase  of  citizens  to  be  two  millions  ;  and  consequently  in  less 
than  fifty  years  the  increase  would  ascend  to  one  hundred  millions ! 
When  will  the  prejudices  of  Europe  confess  that  a  season  of 
peace  and  an  undivided  empire  aj;e  more  favorable  to  population 
than  bloody  wars  ?  and  that  the  human  kind,  like  the  herring  or 
the  rabbit,  if  permitted  to  increase  without  the  interruption  of 
wars,  and  famines,  and  plagues,  soon  doubles  its  numbers  ? 

Having  thus  cleared  the  Chinese  census  (recorded  in  the 
Annual  Register)  of  fraud  or  of  error,  let  us  propose  two 
calculations. — 1st.  On  the  greatest  possible  population  of  the 
whole  earth. — 2d.  On  its  possible  perfect  cultivation. 

With  the  Chinese  ratio  of  people,  the  world  would  contain 
ten  thousand  millions  of  sons  and  daughters.  This  circumstance 
may  be  easily  calculated. 

China  includes  twenty  degrees  of  either  kind,  or  a  square  of 
four  hundred  :  the  globe  three  hundred  and  sixty  in  circum- 
ference, and  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  latitude ;  of  which 
space,  seas  occupy  two  thirds  and  leave  the  rest  habitable  for 
man  :  the  arctic  circle  excluded. 

Europe  claims  thirty  by  sixty,  or  1800  square  degrees  :  with 
a  population  equal  to  China,  it  would  support' 1,49»,000,000  of 
souls,  or  above  ten  times  its  present  numbers. 

Asia,  exclusive  of  China,  of  North  Siberia,  of  New  Holland, 
of  its  seas  and  its  lakes,  boasts  at  least  of  forty  degrees  in  length 
and  ninety  in  breadth.  It  is  injiiiilely  more  fertile  than  Europe. 
With  the  Chinese  population  it  might  nourish  2,664,000,000 
of  inhabitants. 

America,  exclusive  of  Northern  districts,  its  lakes  and  seas, 
includes  in  the  Northern  hemisphere  2000  square  degrees,  in 
tlie  Southern  1800,  in  the  two  3800.     With  a  Chinese  popula- 
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tion  it  would  comprehend    3,330,000,000  of  natives,  or  ten 
times  the  population  of  China. 

Africa,  no  uninhabitable  continent,  as  the  ancients  dreamed, 
but  fertile  and  productive,  embraces  2800  square  degrees  ;  with 
the  China  population  it  would  be  crouded  with  2,331,000,000 
of  inhabitants  —  New  Holland  so  dimly  conjectured  in  former 
ages  to  be  a  "  Southern  Continent,"  and  so  modestly  concealed 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  appears  to  the  wcxidering 
eye  of  .ii(,  J(')}i  Europe  an  island  or  rather  a  continent  exceeding 
the  magnitude  of  China  and  comprizing  (^(;()  square  degrees. 
With  the  Chinese  population  this  "  unknown  land "  would 
supply  food  to  4-99,000,000  of  men.  From  the  add  tion  of  the 
abov:;  numbers  results  tlie  sum  of  10,665,000,000, — China 
ow  3  its  population,  not  to  the  native  fertility  of  its  lands,  but  ^ 
to  ts  own  agricultural  industry  :  and  owes  the  number  of  its 
suojects,  not  to  foreign  conquests,  but  to  its  peaceable  temper 
and  the  peaceable  increase  of  its  native  sons. — ^The  same  circum- 
stances alone  are  wanting  to  render  the  whole  earth  a  continued 
to\ra  and  a  continued  garden,  resembling  China  or  Holland, 
Judea  or  England,  in  popularity  and  in  cultivation:  viz.  national 
and  universal  peace  ;  national  industry. 

Were  nations  individually  industrious  and  universally  pacific, 
all  the  usual  evils  of  nature  would  be  softened  or  removed  j  all 
the  parts  of  the  globe  would  wave  with  harvests  and  buzz  with 
crouds,  similar  to  those  of  China;  every  river  would  be  thronged 
\A\h.  vessels,  every  sea  groan  under  a  weight  of  navies  :  the 
winds  would  labor  cheerfully  to  waft  over  the  ocean  the  innu- 
merable fleets,  and  mother  earth  v/ould  rejoice  to  expose  to  hei* 
smiling  family  her  hidden  treasures  of  grain  and  her  sources  of 
fertility.  .  / 

In  reflecting  upon  the  greated  possible  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  however,  take  into  your  consideration  local  circum- 
stances. 1.  Mountains  :  some  are  incurably  barren,  most  may 
be  useful.  They  are  tilled  in  China,  Japan,  and  Great-Britain, 
They  were  tilled  from  the  summit  to  the  valley  in  Canaan,  in 
Moorish  Spain,  in  Carthaginian  Africa.  2.  Observe  the 
morasses  of  a  country.  They  have,  indeed,  been  drained  in  Old 
England,  in  Ireland  ;  in  a  greater  degree  in  Belgium,  in  modern 
Qhina,  in  ancient  Babylonia.     After  drainage,  their  bed  is  incre- 
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^'iblv  rich.  S.  Attend  to  sandy  regions,  thirsty  deserts  and 
moving  wastes.  In  Arabia,  Afric  and  Southern  Tartary,  they 
are  bv  their  extent,  invincible  obstacles  to  tillage.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  in  modern  China,  in  Holland  and  South  Britain,  smaller 
districts  of  sand  have  yielded  crops.  In  Numidia  or  Tunis,  in 
Morocco  and  in  Spain,  in  European  Afric,  and  in  Russ  or 
Chinese  Tartary,  lar-^e  sandy  plains  have  been  subdued  and  are 
immei-scly  fertile. 

Thus  every  soil,  though  unpromising  and  discouraging,  sub- 
mits in  some  degree  to  human  industry  and  skill,  to  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  increased  demand  of  food.  Thus  every 
climate  contains  in  its  soil  the  requisites  of  sustenance,  the 
valuable  grains  and  roots  ;  and  thus  with  the  industry  of  the 
Cnincse  nation,  and  ■  the  peaceable  character  of  that  wonderful 
empire,  the  whole  human  race,  like  the  laborious  ant,  may  builql 
cells  in  any  place,  may  collect  grain  into  treasure-houses,  may 
obtain  all  the  necessaries  of  hfe. 


Aji  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Pryositiofis  of  the  Greek 
Language;  by  James  Moor,  LLD.  G^-eek  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.^ 

W  HEN  I  first  began,  to  give  lectures  on  the  Greek  language, 
nothing  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  the  manner  in  which  I 
found  the  Prepositions  were  explained,  even  by  those,  who  are, 
very  deservedly,  celebrated  as  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  their 
times  ;  such  as  Budseus,  in  his  Commentaries  ;  H.  Stephens,  in 
his  Thesaurus ;  the  Gentlemen  of  Port-Royal,  in  their  Gram- 
mar ;  and  Vigerus,  in  his  idioms  ;  who  is,  in  this  part,  the  most 
copious  of  them  all.  Their  manner,  universally,  is  this.  In  the 
course  of  their  vast  reading,  they  remarked  the  several  Latin 
prepositions,  by  vid^ich  one  and  the  same  Greek  preposition 
might  be  neatly  translated,  at  different  times ;  and,  in  their 
books  on  the  principles  of  the  Greek  language,  they  made  a  full 
enumeration  of  all  these,  which  they  took  to  be  so  many  several 
significations  of  each  Greek  preposition ;  and  with  that  they  seem 

'  See  Class.  Journ.  Vol.  ii.  p.  896. 
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to  have  contented  themselves,  as  a  full  explication  of  this  part 
of  the  language  j  without  pointing  out  any  one,  as  the  natural, 
primary,  and  radical  signification  of  the  preposition  ;  or  attempt- 
ing to  show  any  connexion,  or  analogy,  between  the  several 
numerous  acceptations,  which  they  affix  to  almost  every  one  of 
the  Greek  prepositions,  even  when  governing  the  very  same 
case  J  nay  more,'  they  have  not  scrupled  to  assign  to  the  same 
preposition,  while  governing  the  same  case,  significations,  some- 
times  intirely  disparate,  sometimes  very  nearly  contradictory  to 
each  other,  sometimes  altogether  so  ;  without  apprehending  aay 
imputation  from  thence  to  the  Greek  language,  as  capricious  and 
barbarous,  in  that  part  of  it ;  though  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
so,  in  the  highest  degree,  were  that  really  the  case.     Thus  they 
tell  us  that  yra^u  sometimes  signifies  contrarif  to ;  as  Trapa  Tr^v 
<$ucr<v,  eonlrari)  to  nature :  sometimes  that  it  signifies  compared 
with;  cL-Apo^TtQi,  TtapoL  to.  dkXd  '(wu,  Men,  compared  with  the  other 
aiiimah,  BiOTs6ovaiv  uxxTtsp  Q=o),  says  Socrates,  in  Xen.  two  signi- 
fications  quite   disparate.     In    truth,  the  preposition   signifies 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  really  answers  always  exactly  to 
our  English  preposition  bi/i  or  near.    So  they  say  that  Itt)  some- 
times signifies  under,  and  sometimes  over ;  thus,  'ETll  KKav'dm 
Kala-agoc,'  SUB  Claudio  Cccsare  ;  Sscc  6  'EIII  ttuvtc/jv,  Deus  supra 
omnes.     These  two  significations    again  are  contradictory  the 
one  to  the  other.     The  w^ord,  however,  signifies  neither  orcr, 
nor  under,  but  always  upon  exactly  •,  whereas,  u?ider  is  always 
expressed  by  v-o,  and  over  by  uTrsg.     In  fine,  which  is  the  most 
surprising  of  all,  they  tell  us,  all  of  them,  that  si;  sometimes 
signifies  h,  and,  vice  versa,  h  sometimes  signifies  elj;  as  s(3ci7r- 
ria-^Yi  EIS  '/ojgSavrjv,    he  zoas  baptized  in  Jordan;  dTricTTeiXev 
OTzKiTdg  'EN  rf,  SiKsXla,  he  sent  soldiers  to  Sicih/ ;  that  is,  that 
the  Greek  language  is  so  rude,   that  it  considers  motion  to  a 
place,  and  rest  in  that  place,  as  one  and  the  same  idea ;  and 
expresses  both  by  either  of  the  two  words,  indifferently.     In 
making  these  remarks,  I  do  not  mean,  in  thfe  least  degree,  to 
disparage  the  pains  and  labors  of  these  very  learned   and  com- 
municative men,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Greek  language  to  the  vepublic  of  letters.      Far 
from  thi\t,  I  hold  their  works  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  so  many 
treasures  of  their  kind.     And  any  one,  who  attempts  to  make 
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any  further  improvements  for  facilitating  the  knowledge  of 
Greek,  will  find  these  works  to  be  so  many  large  ample  store- 
houses, copiously  filled  with'  almost  all  the  materials  he  will 
have  occasion  to  use ;  and  cannot  but  be  extremely  thankful, 
that  the  unwearied  industry  of  these  former  scholars  saves  him 
the  tedious  and  toilsome  labour  of  digging  again  for  the  same 
materials,  in  the  original  mines.  These  men  began  with  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  first,  grand,  and  most  necessary,  step  towards 
the  recovery  of  the  ku'jwledge  of  an  ancient  language  5  I  mean, 
their  copious  and  ample  enumerations  of  the  several  different 
acceptations  of  the  same  word.  The  only  matter  of  regret  is, 
that  they  rested  there,  without  exerting  themselves  to  trace  out, 
and  explain,  the  connexions,  if  there  were  any,  between  such 
different  acceptations ;  and  point  out  the  transitions,  by  which 
the  word  passed  from  one  signification  to  another.  For  a 
language,  in  which  there  are  really  no  such  connexions,  nor 
transitions,  and,  in  which,  to  one  and  the  same  word,  there  are 
arbitrarily  affixed  a  number  of  opposite,  or  even  of  different 
significations,  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  accounted  a  lan- 
guage capricious,  and  barbai-ous^  to  the  highest  degree  •,  and 
the  inventors  of  it,  a  race  of  mortals  extremely  savage,  and  of  a 
very  low  degree  of*  rationality.  But  the  world  has  not  that 
opinion  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  language.  Far  the  contrary ; 
they  are  allowed  to  have  been  almost  ingenious  people  ;  and  to 
have  cultivated  and  refined  their  language  to  the  utmost ;  even 
so  far,  as  to  furnish,  with  ease,  elegance,  and  perfect  precision, 
the  fullest  range  and  compass  of  expression,  for  the  most 
abstract  ideas  of  the  most  subtile  metaphysics.  It  was  also 
known,  that  (whatever  might  be  the  case  with  the  prepositions), 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  language,  at  least,  there  is  every  where 
to  be  met  with  the  most  elegant,  easy,  natural  connexion,  and 
transitions  from  one  acceptation  of  a  word  to  another  ;  so  that 
one  perceives,  with  ease  and  pleasure,  how  the  secondary  one 
took  its  rise  from  the  primary.  This  might  have  afforded  a 
presumption,  that  the  prepositions  were  not  singular  in  this 
respect ;  though  the  connexion  of  their  different  acceptations 
was  not,  at  first  sight,  so  apparent,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
language ;  and  the  great  obstruction  they  occasioned,  to  the 
(pompassiug  a  ready  knowledge  of  the  language,  would  seem  to 
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make  the  experiment  of  tracing  out  these  connexions  well 
worth  trying.  I  resolved  to  attempt  it,  at  least ;  and  that  with 
the  utmost  application ;  and  even  to  persevere  in  the  attempt, 
though  I  should  not  be  very  successful  at  first ;  being  perfectly 
persuaded,  that,  in  a  language  so  exquisitely  fine  in  other 
respects,  the  fault  would  not  lie  in  the  language  itself,  as  utterly 
destitute  of  all  analogy  in  this  part  of  it;  but  would  certainly 
lie  in  my  own  want  of  skill  to  trace  out  that  analogy;  which, 
perhaps,  might  mend.  I  was  moreover  ^reatly  excited  to  make 
such  an  inquiry,  as  I  found  that  I  could  never  teach  this  part  of 
the  language,  with  any  sort  of  pleasure  to  myself,  nor  with  any 
hopes  of  conveying  any  easy,  or  satisfactory,  knowledge  of  it  to 
my  scholars,  by  pursuing  the  method  of  the  Commentators  above- 
mentioned  ;  that  is,  for  example,  when,  in  one  sentence  of  an 
author,  there  occurs  the  expression  tu  stt)  =1x0) ;  to  tell  the  scho- 
lars, as  a  sufficient  explication,  that  the  preposition  Iw)  governs 
three  several  cases,  and  has  many  various  significations  with  each 
case  :  particularly,  with  the  dative  it  oftimes  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  preposition  penes,  i/i  the  power  of;  as  here,  ra.  Itt)  Ijxoj, 
the  things  in  my  power.  By  and  by,  the  very  same  words  may 
occur  again  in  an  historian,  when  one  must  be  content  to  say, 
that,  at  Other  times,  Itt)  with  the  dative  corresponds  often  to 
the  Latin  preposition  Pone,  behind ;  as  here,  to.  stt)  sij.o)  means 
the  parts  (of  the  ar?m/)  behind  me ;  the  battalions  in  my  rear. 
Such  a  way  of  explaining  any  part  of  the  language  appears  to 
me  equally  disagreeable  and  uncomfortable  to  the  teacher,  and 
to  the  scholar. 

Wishing  then  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  such  an  unpromising  method,  I  set  about  this 
inquiry  with  all  the  earnestness  I  was  capable  of ;  and,  as  I 
had,  in  general,  a  notion,  that,  in  perhaps  all  languages,  each 
word  had,  originally,  some  one  primitive,  radical,  signification ; 
from  which  Its  other  significations  gradually  took  their  rise,  by 
metaphor,  and  other  natural  analogies,  arising  from  the  various 
modes  of  human  intercourse,  commerce,  war,  laws,  government, 
&c.  I  resolved  to  try,  first  of  all,  whether  this,  perhaps,  might 
not  even  be  the  case  in  the  Greek  prepositions.  With  this  view, 
I  studied  them  carefully  in  the  purest  authors,  when  occurring 
in  the  most  easy,  simple,  and  natural  expressions.     By  natural* 
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I  mean  free,  both  from  metaphor  and  from  any  artificial  turn  of 
expression ,  and  also  free  from  any  abbreviations,  or  words  left 
to  be  understood.  By  pursuing  this  method,  I  fancied  that  I 
had,  at  length,  discovered,  both,  to  each  preposition,  one  natu- 
ral, primary,  radical  signification ;  and  which  could,  almost 
always,  be  expressed  in  one  English  word  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  could  perceive  the  natural  reason,  and  foundation, 
why  the  same  preposition  governed  more  cases  than  one. 

Having  gone  thus  far  with  each  preposition,  not  without  some 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  proceed,  though  far  from 
being  fully  assured  that  I  was  right ;  I  took  a  careful  review  of 
them  all,  comparing  these  radical  significations  together.  From 
which  survey  of  the  whole,  compared  also  with  the  flexions  of 
nouns,  I  imagined,  that  I  did  plainly  perceive  the  true  use  and 
design,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  that  part  of  speech  called 
preposition,  viz.  that  the  three  chief  circumstances  of  relation, 
or  connexion,  in  human  life,  are  expressed  by  the  flexions  of 
nouns  in  the  three  oblique  cases ;  and,  that  all  other  circum- 
stances of  relation,  or  connexion,  are  expressed  by  the  pre- 
positions. By  the  three  chief  circumstances  of  relation,  or 
connexion,  in  human  life,  I  mean  possession,  interchange,  and 
actio;..  Fosscssio/i,  or  the  relation  between  the  possessor  and 
that  which  he  possesses,  by  the  genitive  case ;  interchanjitj  or 
mutual  communication,  whether  of  words,  or  things,  by  the 
dative  case;  actior^  or,  the  relation  betv/een  the  agent  and 
■what  he  acts  upon,  by  the  accusative  case.  All  other  relations 
were,  I  thought,  in  Greek,  expressed  by  the  prepositions.  These 
other  relations  all  refer  to  rest  or  m'ltion ; place  ox  time;  and 
are  what  the  school-men  would  call  the  Accidentia  motiis  et 
quielii,  Icoi  et  temporis.  According  to  the  mutual  connexion 
between  the  ideas  of  place  and  time,  all  prepositions  express 
place  and  time  equally  ;  though,  perhaps,  place  was  the  primary 
idea,  or  signification,  in  all  of  them.  With  respect  to  motion- 
and  rest  ,•  some  prepositions  express  only  the  one  of  these  ;  and 
then  they  govern  only  one  case.  Others  express  both-,  and 
then  they  govern  two  cases  ;  one,  when  they  express  motion^ 
the  other,  when  they  express  rest.  By  motion,  in  this  inquiry 
into  the  signification  of  the  Greek  prepositions,  I  always  mean 
progressive  motion ;  or,  in  common  language,  motion  toicards. 
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Wlicii  a  Greek  preposition  expresses  only  motion,  the  one  case 
it  governs  is  alwmjs  the  annsalive  ;  or  case  of  the  active  verb  ; 
by  a  very  proper  and  natural  analogy  in  language  j  as  all  exter- 
nal action  implies  mo/ion  lonmrd^  that  we  act  upon.  If  my 
hand  strike  the  table,  it  must  move  towards  the  table.  When  a 
preposition  expresses  only  rest,  or  sifuatlou,  the  one  case  which 
it  governs  is  never  the  accusative,  but  always  one  of  the  other 
two  oblique  cases,  the  genitive  or  dative.  When  the  same 
preposition  expresses  hot/i  motion  and  rest,  it  governs  two  cases; 
when  motion,  always  the  accusative,  as  before ;  when  rest  cr 
situation,  always  one  of  the  other  tvwo  j  not  interchangeably,  but 
invariably  j  the  one  or  other  of  the  two.'  Thus  the  Greek  Itti, 
which  answers  exactly  to  the  English  preposition  upon,  ex- 
presses both  motion  and  rest.  We  say  equally,  the  ball  is  fall- 
ing UPON  t/ie  g>oiind ;  or,  v'.s  lying  upon  the  ground;  in  Greek, 
7/  (T^aipx  TfiTTTzi  btt)  THN  yrjv ;  and,  yj  a-<touqa  xslrai  Itti  Trjg  FH^  ; 
the  difference  of  case  governed,  expressing  distinctly  the  diffe- 
rence of  acceptation  meant ;  even  suppose  the  verbs  were  not 
expressed.  For,  Ittj  tjjv  y^v,  by  itself,  would  show  that  motion 
tij)Oii,  that  \sy progressive  motion pouiting  upon,  was  meant;  and, 
i%\  TY^i  y-fic,  red  7ipon,  or,  situation  vpon  ;  but  not  interchange- 
ably, Itt)  t~.  yr.  •-,  if  only  rest,  or  situation,  was  meant  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  nothing  further.  For,  when,  besides  the  two  cases 
appropriated  to  express  motion  or  reM  in  general,  a  Greek 
preposition  governs  a  third  case,  it  then  expresses  some  one 
particular,  and  remarkable  mode  of  the  general  signification. 
Thus,  Ittj  with  the  third  case,  the  dative,  expresses  close  upon ; 
cither  in  place,  or  in  time;  that  is,  next-behindy  or  next-after; 
for  example  :  siri  sfxoiy  when  meant  of  place,  signifies  next- 
behind  me ;  when  meant  of  time,  next-after  me.  So,  'TTlOi 
answering  precisely  to  our  English  preposition  under,  with  the 
accusative  expresses  motion  under;  that  is,  motion  tending 
vndcr,  or  cojiiing  under ;  with  the  genitive,  rest,  or,  situaliony 
under.  The  ball  is  running  under  the  table ;  f;  (T<pcaga  xuX/vSeraj 
Ctto  ttiV  ■xgL'Kitav.  The  ball  is  lying  wider  the  tabic,  utto  rrjj 
rpaTTsKrjc.  'TUO  likewise  governs  the  dative,  and  then  it  ex- 
presses such  particular  modes  of  under,  as  we  would  express  by 
sayings  protected  under,  subject  under,  directed  imder ;  a&,  vno 
.0.,  under  the  protection  of  the  temple ;  v-no  tcw  ^ug-^keif 
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svhject  binder  the  king;  vxo  t^  x6gai  under  the  direction  of  the 
li/re.  T©  give  one  instance. more.  EIX  and  nPOS  both  signify 
to ;  but,  with  this  difference ;  s];  signifies  motion  to,  and  that 
only,  therefore,  governs  only  the  accusative;  Tpo.:,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  signifies  motion  to  ;  but  expresses  any  other  kind 
of  relation  to  ;  being  of  the  most  general  and  extensive  meaning 
of  all  the  Greek  prepositions,  and  answering  to  the  English 
expressions,  relating  tOy  zcith  relation  to,  nvtii  respevt  to ;  and 
it  governs  the  accusative,  in  this  its  principal  and""primary  signi- 
fication •,  but  it  governs  also  the  dative,  and  then  it  signifies 
those  particular  relations  to,  which  we  express  in  English  by 
the  words  clo^e  to,  or  at ;  or,  by  the  words  united  to,  joined  to, 
added  to. 

These  particular,  or  secondary,  significations  I  have  only  men- 
tioned, at  present,  so  far  as  they  make  the  preposition  govern  a 
different  casp.  The  various  other  significations  of  that  kind  will 
properly  come  in  under  another  head  of  this  inquiry.  To  return. 
When  I  had,  after  a  good  deal  of  pains,  got  thus  far  in  my  search 
into  the  proper,  original,  meaning  and  use  of  prepositions  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  begun  to  indulge  myself  in  the  fancy  that 
I  was  not  mistaken,  having  consulted  only  the  very  best  writers, 
viz.  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes ',  yet,  I  wanted  still,  if 
possible,  to  put  myself  out  of  all  scruple,  or  doubt ;  whether,  in 
these  significations,  which  I  had  afiixed  to  each  Greek  prepo- 
sition, as  its  proper,  natural,  and  primary,  meaning,  I  might  not 
have  been  sometim.es  deceived,  by  metaphor,  artificial  turn  of 
expression,  or  figure  of  speech,  which  had,  escaped  my  obser- 
vation. To  make  sure  of  this,  I  reflected,,  at  length,  that,  if 
they  really  did  signify  as  I  had  conjectured  ;  I  should  find  them 
so  signifying,  and  in  such  construction,  and  that  perpetually  and 
invariably,  clear  of  r.ll  metaphor  or  figure,  in  those  writings, 
where  the  whole  subject  was  intirely  relating  to  time  and  place, 
motion  and  rest,  situation,  po.fition,  znd figure ;  that  is,  in  books 
of  mechanics  and  geometry.  With  this  view  I  immediately 
tunned  over  Aristotle's  mechanics,  and  Euclid's  elements.  There 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  my  conjectures  completely  verified, 
to  the  "Utmost  of  my  expectation.  My  satisfaction  was  the 
greater,  as  my  anxiety  to  conquer  this,  the  most  difficult,  and 
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most  troublesome,  part  of  tlie  Greek  language  had  been  very 
great. 

Being  now  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  the  primary  and  natural 
significations,  I  applied  myself  more  cheerfully  to  study  the 
secondary  and  artificial ;  that  is,  to  deduce  them  from  the  origi- 
nal or  primary.  Success  in  that  study  depends  upon  a  proper 
attention  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  many  beau- 
tiful, simple,  natural,  and  easy,  ways  it  takes  to  abbreviate 
expression ;  and  to  free  language  from  the  disagreeable  and 
unnecessary  cumber  of  a  multitude  of  words  to  express  ideas, 
which,  though  complex,  are  yet  common ;  and  which,  without 
loading  the  ear  with  the  tedious  enumeration  of  all  the  several 
words  expressive  of  all  the  simpler  ideas  which  form  the  complex 
idea,  can,  readily,  and  with  perfect  precision,  be  apprehended  by 
a  proper  selection  of  a  few  words.  In  case  I  be  expressing 
myself  obscurely,  I  shall  mention  one  easy,  remarkable,  example, 
from  a  most  elegant  writer,  Euclid.  You  make  a  full  enume- 
ration of  all  the  words,  when  you  say,  "  The  parailelogrammal, 
rectangular,  space,  contained  by  (any  two  straight  lines,  to  wit), 
or,  in  'Greek,  to  p^coc/ov,  7ra.paXX-^Koypu[ji,iJ,ov,  opQoyciviov,  Trane^o- 
fiuevov  vTio."  But  Euclid,  as  soon  as  he  has,  by  a  few  expressionf, 
more  complete,  made  his  reader  well  acquainted  with  this  com- 
plex idea,  very  elegantly,  as  well  as  very  judiciously,  abbreviates 
the  language  for  conveying  it,  into  the  most  simple  expression 
of  TO  'TUO,  the  first  and  the  last  v/ord ;  an  expression,  the 
farthest  in  the  world  from  technical,  being,  on  the  contrary, 
exactly  according  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Greek  language. 

So,  also,  just  in  the  same  manner,  Euclid  has  "H  'TilO,  for 
^  ycov/a  7rfeisvo,a='y>j  utto;  and  TO'AIIO,  for  to  rergoiycovov  avaye- 
yguiJi,[ji,ivov  cctto. 

By  attending  to  this  part  of  the  genius  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, I  found,  in  time,  that,  in  every  one  of  the  Greek  prepo- 
sitions, all  the  several  metaphorical,  or  secondary,  significations, 
m  whatever  disparate,  or  even  contradictory,  ways,  they  may 
come  to  be  translated  in  another  language,  of  a  different  genius  ; 
and  which,  in  conveying  briefly  a  complex  idea,  may  often, 
among  its  several  simpler  ideas,  select,  for  expressing  the  whole, 
some  one,  quite  different  from  that  one,  which  the  Greek  selects; 
yet  still,  in  the  Greek  itself,  these  secondary  significations  may 
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all  of  them  be  properly  deduced  from  the  primary,  by  an 
analogy,  not  only  plain,  simple  and  natural,  but  even  elegant 
and  beautiful ;  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fine  taste  and 
genius  of  the  people. 


ON  THE  LYRICAL  METRES  OF  ANACREON. 

1  PURPOSE  in  the  present  Essay  to  treat  of  the  Lyrical  Metres 
of  Anacreon;  a  subject  already  handled  by  several,  but  by  no 
means  exhausted,  nor  as  yet,  I  think,  satisfactorily  explained. 
Different  Commentators  have  explained  these  metres  differently, 
and  all  of  them  have  considered  them  as  various  in  their  own 
nature,  calling  some  lines  Iambic,  others  Pherecration,  and 
others  Glyconic,  &c.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  treatise  not 
only  to  show,  that,  hov/ever  disagreeing  in  appearance,  they  are 
all  the  same  in  effect,  and  may  be  reduced,  or  rather  naturally 
belong,  to  one  standard,  but  also  to  afford  a  rule  by  which  they 
may  be  measured  and  ascertained.  Whatever  may  be  the  merit 
of  my  new  theory,  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  the  simplicity  of 
it  will  be  a  recommendation,  and  that  it  will  be  found  at  least 
practically  useful ;  and,  although  expressly  confined  to  the 
Lyrical  Metres  of  Anacreon,  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  other  lyrical  compositions,  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  and 
the  Greek  Chorus.  I  call  mine  a  new  theory,  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  it  is  only  new  in  the  sense  that  it  has 
not  been  broached  by  any  modern  writer,  with  whose  works  I 
am  acquainted,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what  has 
been  taught  by  the  ancient  critics  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  is 
indeed  extracted  from  them  ;  and  chiefly  from  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Quintilian.  It  is  pleasant,  because  most  safe,  in  all  matters 
of  criticism  to  be  able  to  entrench  ourselves  behind  authority, 
and  particularly  so,  when  treading  a  path  where  many  have 
^tumbled  and  lost  themselves,  and  where,  after  all  his  pains  and 
researches,  the  learned  editor  of  the  most  recent  attempt  to 
explain  the  subject  of  metre  in  iEschylus  has,  it  must  be  con- 
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fesscd,  left  tlic  matter  much  as  he  found  it,  a  labyrinth  without 
a  cue,  and  still  to  be  explored.  Such  zeal  and  diligence 
deserved  to  find,  but  have  not  found,  an  Ariadne.  The  'Guide 
and  Mystigogue,  who  can  alone  conduct  us  through  this  dark 
and  secret  region,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  is  no  other  than 
Music,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  which  is  called  Rhythm. 
The  intimacy  that  anciently  subsisted  between  Music  and  Poetry 
is  well  known,  and  therefore  not  to  multiply  quotations  in  so 
clear  a  matter,  I  shall  here  adduce  a  passage  from  Tully : — 
«  Musicians  (he  says)  who  were  once  as  well  Poets  as  Musicians, 
invented  verse  and  song  as  a  vehicle  of  pleasure."  '  To  illustrate 
this  position,  w^hen  Anacreon  says, 

he  speaks  not  of  an  imaginary  lyre,  but  of  a  reality.  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  of  Ireland,  the  translator  and  imitator  of 
Anacreon,  and  Vv^ho  has  much  of  his  ease  and  grace,  but 
not  always  his  judgment  and  delicacy,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
modern  poets,  who  can'  invoke  the  trembling  strings  without  a 
fiction.  The  great  defect  of  modern  writers  on  this  subject  is, 
that  they  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  ancient  critics,  who 
lived  when  the  language  was  in  its  perfection,  and  too  implicit 
reverence  to  the  Scholiasts,  who  lived  when  it  was  in  a  state  of 
comparative  corruption  and  decline.  Instead  of  ascending  to  the 
source,  to  the  fountain-head,  we  have  been  contented  to  follow 
the  stream.  I  must  except  from  this  censure  the  small  but 
valuable  tract  of  the  learned  and  reverend  Author,  De  Rhythmo 
Grsecorum. 

Not  to  lose  sight  of  music,  which  anciently  comprehended, 
not  only  poetry,  but  all  the  grammatic  artj""  or,  as  we  now  call  it, 
all  polite  literature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  subject,  that  we  should  accurately  define  the  terms  of 
most   frequent   occurrence.      These    are    Melody,    Harmony, 


'  Musici,    cjui   erant    quondam  iidem  Poetae,    machinati    ad    voluptatem 
sunt,  versuni  atque  cautiun. — De  Oratore,  L.  3. 

^   Nee   citra  Musicen   Grammatic.e    potest   esse   pcrfecta,     cum    ei   de 
metris,  rhythniisque  dicendum  sit. 
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Ulivtlimj  Foot,  Elevation,  Position,  and  Metre.'  Music  was 
divided  into  two  great  branches,  rhythm  and  melody ;  Cicero 
accordingly,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  imputes  to  musicians  the 
invention  of  these  two  things,  verse  and  song ;  and  adds  their 
object,  namely,  that  by  proportion  in  words,  and  by  pitch  of 
voice,  they  might  charm  away  the  fastidiousness  of  attention.'' 
To  the  same  purpose  is  what  Ouintilian  tells  us,  that  Aris- 
toxenus,  the  musician,'  and  disciple  of  Aristotle,  divides  what 
regards  the  voice  into  rhythm  and  melody,  the  former  of  v/hich 
consists  of  modulation,  or  measured  quantity,  the  latter  of  pitch 
and  tone. 

Of  melody  and  harmony  I  shall  say  little,  as  it  is  my  intention 
to  treat  only  of  metre,  which  belongs  to  the  other  branch  of 
music,  namely,  to  rhythm.  I  will  just  observe,  however,  that 
melody  in  Greek  music  means  nothing  more  than  what  we  call 
a  note,  or  rather  the  situation  of  a  note  in  the  clift,  -wdthout  any 
regard  to  its  time  or  duration.  Melody,  therefore,  is  either 
high  or  low,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  long  or  short.  Aulas 
Gellius  says  expressly,  rhythm*  relates  to  v/hat  is  long  in  mea- 
sure, m.elody  to  what  is  high.     When  Horace  v/rites, 

Descende  ccelo,  et  die  age  tih'id 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melot^ 

we  must  understand  by  this  long  melody^  not  that  the  compo- 
nent notes  each  separately  are  long,  but  that  the  melody  consi- 
dered as  a  whole,  or  that  the  ode,  in  other  words,  is  long.  This 
ode  accordingly  is  one  of  the  longest.  Harmony  is  a  combination 
of  melody,  and  although  there  may  be  melody  without  harmony, 
there  can  be  no  harmony  without  melody.     I  will  make  this 


*  In  Gr^ek,  MsA«j,  'Ag,««»/««,  'Vv6[Mi,   Uovi,  "'Ago-*?,   05(r;j,   MsTgon. 

*  Ut  et  verboium  uunisro,  et  vocum  modo,  deiectatione  vincei<'nt  aurium 

latietatcni. 

^  Vocis  ratianem  Aristoxenus  dividit  in  fv^^uov  et  ftjAo;  if^fur^ov,  quorum 
«ltorum  modulatioBe,  alterum  canore  et  sonis  constat.  Quint.  Inst.  1.  1.  c.  17. 
ed.  1538.  Some  copies  read  pv6fA»y  et  ejt&wsAe;,  and  others  et  jtt/Aoj  et  i*it^oi. 
The  sense  demands  that  either  a*2^os  or  ifc^tXif  be  aloiie  reUiued,  and  that 
ftcTgsf  or  e^ftsr^flK  be  rejected  as  an  interpolated  gloss. 

*  Longior  mensuva  vocis  fv6ftes  dicit«r,  altior  /tsAos«  A.  Cell.  1.  16.  c.  IS. 

Vol.  III.    No.  V.  c 
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more  clear  by  the  production  of  two  ancient  definitions.  Plafo, 
in  his  eleventli  book  of  Laws,  says,'  the  arrangement  of  sounds, 
which  arises  from  tlie  mixture  of  sharp  and  grave,  is  named 
liarmony.  Ptolemy  says,-  harmonics  is  a  power  apprehending 
the  difTcrences  of  sounds,  with  respect  to  gravity  and  acuteness. 
This  may  serve  to  explain  to  us  a  passage  in  Quintilian,  winch, 
from  its  conciseness,  may  appear  at  first  sight  obscuMfc.^  They 
'  were  not  content  with  that  agreement  of  dissimilar  things,  which 
they  call  harmony.  The  dissimilar  things  here  mentioned  are 
the  acute  and  grave.  This  idea  has  been  beautifully  expanded 
by  Cicero  into  a  flowing  period,  and  if  I  produce  the  whole 
sentence,  I  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  thought  tedious.  Cicero 
is  comparing  the  three  different  orders  of  society,  that  unite 
together  as  a  whole,  to  what  happens  In  music.  "  Ut  in  fidibus 
ac  tibiis,  atque  cantu  ipso  et  vocibus,  concentus  est  quidam 
tencndus  ex  dlstinctis  sonis,  quern  immutatum  ac  discrepantem 
aures  erudit3e  ferre  non  possunt ;  isque  concentus  ex  dissimilli- 
marum  vocum  moderatione  concors  tamen  efhcitur  et  congruens  ; 
sic  ex  summis  et  niedils  et  infimis  interjectis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis, 
moderatam  ratione  clvitatem,  consensu  dissimillimorum  conci- 
nere,  et  qux  harmonia  a  musicis  dicitur  in  cantu,  eam  esse  in 
civltate  concordiam." — I  would  translate  it  thus  :  <«  As  in  string, 
instruments  and  pipes,  and  in  singing  also,  and  in  voices, 
tliere  is  an  agreement  to  be  observed  among  tones  hov/ever 
distinct,  which  agreement,  if  changed  and  rendered  defective, 
would  give  otFence  to  cultivated  ears,  and  this  agreement,  by 
the  right  management  of  the  most  dissimilar  sounds,  is,  notwith- 
standing this  dissimilitude,  made  concordant  and  consistent; 
so  the  high^  middle,  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  being 
Interspersed  one  vi'ith  another,  like  so  many  tones,  a  repub- 
lic, governed   by  system,  reconciles   to    agreement  the    most 


T?  o\  xvTK?  (pMvtii  ru^ii,   rov  ts  o^ie^  xu*  xat  /Ss/gsoj   (rvyx-i^aiivfADiuit 

i|v  X.C6I  /id^v,  S;«^o§My.  I  cite  this  from  Dr.  Robert  Smith's  Harmonics,  p.  5. 

^  Nee  ilhi  modo  contenti  dissiiuilium  ceugordiA,  quaia  vocaut  HarmoDlaa* 
Plaint.  Inst.  I.  l.  c.  17. 
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cllsslmllar    bodies,    and    that   which,   with  musicians,    consti- 
tutes harmony  in  song,  constitutes  concord  in  a  republic." — 
We  must  not  conceive  that  by  harmony  the  ancients  under- 
stood   what   we    now    call    harmony,    that    is,    simultaneous 
music,  or  counterpoint,  an  art   either    unknown    to   them,    or 
despised    by    them    as    inconsistent   with    the    simplicity    and 
genius  of  their  music.     Lord  Monboddo,'  indeed,  has  said  very 
authoritatively,  "  there  are  persons  among  us  so  ignorant,  as  to 
doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  that  the  ancients  knew  and  practised 
music  in  parts."     But  this  is  to  overpower  his  antagonists  with 
insolence,    and  not  with  argument,  and   to  descend    from  the 
chair  of  learning  into  the  seat  of  the  scornful.     A  much  better 
judge''  of  these  matters,  and  more  intitled  to  dogmatize,  adopts 
the  same  opinion  as  his   lordship,  but  contents  himself  with 
stating  modestly  his  belief.     On  the  contrary,  Vincenzo  Galileo, 
and  our  own  countrymen.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  and  Dr.  Burney, 
think  otherwise,  and  these  are  the  men  whom  Lord  Monboddo 
has  not  hesitated  to  stigmatize  as  ignorant.     I  will  go  just  one 
step  out  of  my  way  to  put  the  cap  and  bells  on  him,  who  has 
shown  himself  so  ready  to  hang  them  upon  others.     The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  jElian,  the  Platonic,  decides,  he  says,  at 
once  the  question.^     The  coincidence,  and  blending  together  Ir^ 
unison  of  two  or  more  sounds,  differing  one  from  the  other  in 
acuteness  and  gravity,  constitutes  Symphony.     It  is  evidrnt  this 
is  nothing  more  than  a  description  of  the  double   and   treble 
octave  of  a  note,  sounded  in  unison  together,  and  which  thf 
ancients   called   symphony ;    and    then  because    they  h^d   this 
symphony,   which   is    admitted,    they   must,    according   to   hi» 
lordship's  logic,  have  also  modern  harmony,   or  counterpoint, 
which  is  quite  another  thing,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  our 
ears,  if  it  consisted  only  of  symphonies  or  unisons.     I  will  help 
Lord  Monboddo  to  a  passage  in  Apuleius,  which  may  seem  still 


'  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  b.  2.  cli.  4. 
*    Ich    glaiibe,    dass    die    Allen    Harmonic    gehabt    haben.       Marpurg'» 
Kritisclie  Eiuleituug  in  die  GesciiicUte  uud  Lebrsatse  der  alien  und  neuei* 
Music,  p.  232. 

Avo7i>  '^  7c>.uovui  ^^oyyut   c^itrnn   fixi  fix^irnri    3M»(p£ge»T»»  y.tcrA  r* 
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more  decisiTe  ia  his  favor.  «  Concinentlum  vulgus  Virorum  et 
Foeminarum  mixtis  gravibus  et  aadis  clamoribus  unam  harmo- 
niam  resonant." — fDc  3hwdo,]).  713.  DelpJi.  cd.J  This,  how- 
ever, means  no  more  than  the  passage  from  iEhan,  and  relates 
to  high  and  low  notes,  that  are  octaves  to  each  other.  This 
the  Greeks  called  in  one  word,  ixovuct'Cctv.  For  my  own  part, 
when  I  believe  with  Lord  Monboddo,  that  the  human  species 
had  once  tails,  I  shall  believe  with  him  also,  that  ancient 
symphony  comprehends  modern  harmony,  and  no  doubt  the 
preparation  and  resolution  of  discords,  and  all  other  niceties 
belonging  to  it.  But  to  return  to  my  purpose ;  I  shall  say  no 
more  on  melody,  or  that  branch  of  music,  which  relates  wholly 
to  the  pitch  of  tones,  to  their  acuteness  and  gravity,  but  shall 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  other  branch,  which  is  my  more 
immediate  object, — I  mean  rhythm. 

Rhythm  then,  I  conceive,  means  proportion  in  general,  or  the 
relation  of  numbers.  Wherever  this  proportion  can  be  rendered 
sensible  by  intervals  and  intermissions,  there  exists  rhythm.  It 
may  be  found,  therefore,  not  only  in  sounds,  but  in  motion  and 
pulsation,  and  appeals  to  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  touch,  as  well 
as  to  our  ears.  Ovid,  therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  dancing, 
connects  motion  and  rhythm  together. 

Enervant  aniinos  citliaiae  lottysqiie  Iyra;que, 
Et  vox,  et  nuiueris  brackia  inota  suis. 

Rem,  Amor.  V.  foA. 
Again,  most  elegantly, 

Ilia  placet  gestu,  mimerosaque  brachia  ducit, 
Et  tenenim  niolli  torquet  ab  arte  latus. 

Am.  L.  2.  EL  4.  V.  t?,. 

Lucretius  makes  an  agreeable  picture  of  an  opposite  nature, 
descriptive  of  the  rude  unrhythmical  movements  of  dancing 
peasants : 

Tarn  caput,  atque  hunieros  plexis  redimire  corolUs, 
Floribns,  et  foUis  Lascivia  lata  monebat, 
Atque  extia  nninerum  procedcre  membra  moventes. 
Duriter,  et  dnro  terram  pede  pellere  matrem, 
Unde  oriebantur  risus,  dulcesque  cachinni. 

Lucr.  L.  5.   V.  1398. 

Of  the  application  of  rhythm  to  the  pulse  we  have  an  instance 
from  Pliny.     «  Arteriarum  pulsus  in  modules  certoa  et  leges 
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snetrkas  descriptus  ab  Herophilo,  medicinae  vate." — (Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  L.  \l.  S.  88.)  Martianus  Capella,  in  his  3d  book,  say* 
the  same  thing.  «  Herophilus  aegrorum  venas  rhythmorum  colla- 
tione  pensabat."  But  in  all  these  cases  a  space  or  quantity  of 
time,  longer  or  shorter,  and  of  which  the  intervals  are  capable 
of  being  measured,  is  signified  by  rhythm  t  for  whatever  is  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  is  infinite  and  unmeasurable,  and  con- 
sequently without  rhythm.  Aristotle  has  said  this  in  his  concise 
way :  to  8=  appu^fxov  ccTci^uvrov. — [Bket.  L.  3.  C.  4.)  And 
Cicero  has  explained  it  more  fully  :  «  Numerus  in  continuatione 
nullus  est ;  distinctio,  et  scqualium  et  saepe  variorum  interval- 
lorum  percussio  numerum  conficit :  quern  in  cadentibus  g^uttis 
notare  possumus ;  in  amni  prsecipitante  non  possumus." — [Ds 
Oratorey  Lib.  3.)  Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  rhythm  in 
general,  I  will  notice  an  objection  which  the  learned  author  of 
the  Treatise  de  Rhythmo  Grscorum  makes  against  Cicero,  and 
which  objection  appears  to  me  without  reason.  He  complains 
of  a  want  of  accuracy  in  Cicero.  "  Interdum  enim  ab  illo 
vocatur  Numerus  in  Oratione  idem,  qui  Poeticus,  et  pes  esse 
dicitur,  interdum  pars  est  collocationis,  interdum  etiam  ejusdem 
offectus." — {De  Wiythmo  Gracorum,  j>.  44.)  He  particularly 
selects  for  animadversion  the  following  passage :  <'  Et  quia  non 
numero  solum  numerosa  oratio,  sed  et  compositione  fit,  et 
genere,  quod  ante  dictum  est,  concinnitatis.  Compositione 
potest  intelligi,  cum  ita  structa  verba  sunt,  ut  nurherus  nou 
qiuesit^iSy  sed  ipse  secutus  esse  videatur." — (Orator,  219.)  Now 
it  is  evident  from  the  express  words  of  the  preceding  passage, 
that  Cicero  is  describing  a  different  species  of  rhythm  fron> 
poetical  rhythm,  consisting  of  feet ;  and  what  this  different 
species  of  rhythm  is,  the  very  next  sentence  informs  us.  "  Ordo 
enim  verborum  efficit  numerum  sine  ulla  apertd  Oratorij 
industria."  That  is,  there  is  a  species  of  rhythm,  which  arises 
out  of  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  which  appears  to  be  the 
effect  not  of  design,  but  of  necessity.  For  he  adds,  «  Formse 
qusedam  sunt  orationis,  in  quibus  ea  concinnitas  inest,  ut 
sequatur  numerus  necessarid."  He  explains  this  still  farther  by 
showing  the  manner  in  which  this  rhythm  is  produced.  «  Nam 
cum  aut  par  pari  refertur,  aut  contrarlum  contrario  apponitur, 
aut,  qux  similiter  cadunt  verba  verbis  comparantur,  quicquid  ita 
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concliulitur  pleruniquc  fit,  ut  iiumerose  cadat.'*  By  these 
means,  by  antitliesis,  by  contrast,  by  apposition,  a  sense  of 
relation  and  proportion  is  produced,  which  may  not  unaptly  be 
classed  under  the  general  head  of  rhythm.  The  example  which 
he  produces  from  Crassus  gives  a  full  illustration  of  his  meaning  : 
«<  Nam  ubi  Lubido  dominatur,  Innocentix  leve  praesidium 
est."  Who  does  not  perceive  here  a  rhythm,  not  so  much  in  the 
feet  and  syllables,  as  in  the  composition  of  the  whole  period, 
and  that  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  an  echo  to  the  former  ? 
It  is  this  species  of  rhythm,  that  alone  distinguishes,  in  the  opinion 
ef  many  learned  persons,  the  poetical  parts  of  the  sacred  writings 
from  the  prosaic  and  historical,  and  scarce  a  verse  occurs  in  the 
Psalms,  that  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  it. 

Rhythm, as  it  concerns  language,  is  divided  into  certain  portions 
of  time  or  quantity,  which  are  called  feet.  These  feet  corres- 
pond, in  some  degree,  with  bars  in  modern  music  j  but  tlie 
ancieiU  music,  besides  com>mon  time  and  triple  time,  admitted 
of  two  other  varieties  of  proportion,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  scale : 

First,  as  one  to  one,  or  two  to  two,  which  is  equal,  or  as  we 
now  call  it,  common  time,  consisting  either  of  two  or  four 
crotchets  to  a  bar,  and  capable  of  being  divided  into  equal 
moieties.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Pyrrich,  such  as  Deus, 
consisting  of  two  short  times  \  the  Spondee,  such  as  Vobis, 
consisting  of  two  long,  or  four  short  times ;  the  Anapest,  and 
the  Dactyl,  consisting  also  each  of  them  of  four  short  times. 

The  next  division  of  rhythm  is  as  one  to  two  ;  this  corresponds 
with  our  triple  time,  or  three  crotchets  to  a  bar,  containing  a 
quantity,  of  which  one  part  is  the  double  of  the  other.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  feet  called  iambs,  trochees,  and  tribrachs. 

The  third  division  of  rhythm  is  as  two  to  three.  This  division 
of  time  is  not  used  in  modern  music,  but  may  be  expressed  by 
five  crotchets  to  a  bar,  of  v/hich  three,  as  one  part,  would  be  as 
much  and  half  as  much  again  as  the  other.  Of  this  nature  is 
the  foot  called  the  Paeon,  such  as  tristitia,  consisting  of  one 
long,  and  three  short  times,  or  of  five  short  times.  This 
rhythm  is  called  by  the  Greeks  >]|XioAnc,  by  the  Latins  sesqiiiaU 
ter  or  sescuplex. 

The  fourth  division  of  rhythm  is  as  three  to  four,  which  is  alsq 
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uoknown  to  modern  music,  but  may  be  represented  by  seven 
crotchets  to  a  bar,  divided  into  four  and  three,  vi^here  the 
greater  quantity  is  to  the  less  as  the  whole  and  one-third  over. 
This  rhythm  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Itt/t^itoc,  and  by  the  Latins 
scsquitertmS)  or  stipertaims.  Of  this  rhythm  is  the  word 
Reformido,  consisting  of  one  short  and  three  long  times,  or  of 
seven  short  times. 

As  ancient  rhythm" was  morp  intricate  than  modern,the  greatest 
attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  for  the  benefit  of  dull  ears,  some 
instruments  were  called  in  aid  to  mark  the  time,  which  in  our 
concerts  would  not  be  thought  very  agreeable.  In  addition  to 
drums  and  the  more  common  apparatus,  they  beat  time  with 
great  humming  drones,  with  hollow  tiles,  and  earthen  ^*ars. 
Suetonius  gives  us  this  intelligence  in  his  account  of  Nero's 
musical  exploits  at  Naples.  «  Adolescentulos  equestris  ordinis, 
et  quinque  amplius  milHa  a  plebe  robustissimse  juventuti« 
undique  elegit,  qui  divisi  in  factiones,  plausuum  genera  con- 
discerent  (bombos  et  imbrices,  et  testas  vocabant)  operamque 
navarent  cantanti  sibi" — {Snet.  Nero.  C.  20.)  Cicero  relates, 
that  the  pseon,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  is  not  esteemed 
a  foot,  because  it  exceeds  three  syllables,  but  is  only  number  or 
rhythm.  «  Paeon  quod  plures  habeat  syllabas  quam  tres,  nume- 
rus  a  quibusdam,  non  pes  habetur." — {Orator,  2 1 ii.)  Quintiliaii 
too  seems  to  adopt  this  opinion,  and  assigns  the  reason  of  it  x 
«  Quicquid  enim  supra  tres  syllabas,  id  ex  pluribus  est  pedi- 
bus." — {Inst.  L.  9.)  Thus  the  Pjeon  tristTtta  may  be  resolved 
into  a  trochseus  and  a  pyrrichius,  and  the  dochmius,  amicos  tenes 
into  a  bacchius  and  an  iambus,  or  an  iambus  and  a  creticus. 
But  I  do  not  know  of  any  practical  good  that  results  from  the 
distinction,  and  therefore  shall  iiot  dwell  on  it.  Before  I  quit 
the  subject  of  feet,  as  cormected  with  rhythm,  or  rather  as 
identified  with  it,  and  as  being  the  component  parts  of  it,  I  must 
guard  against  an  erroneous  conclusion,  that  words  wliich  have 
the  same  general  rhythm,  and  are  isochronous  in  collective  value 
as  words,  are  also  isochronous  as  feet,  and  interchangeable, 
wherever  the  metre  allows  of  isochronous  interchanges.  Such 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  For  instance,  the  iambus  and  trocha^us, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  fall  under  the  same  rule  of  rhythm,  are 
equally  examples  of  double  proportion,  that  is,  of  the  proportioii 
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of  one  to  two,  and  yet  they  not  only  cannot  be  substituted  one 
for  the  other,  but  are  said  to  have  an  antipathy,  oMii-nud-xiiv,  or  in 
other  words,  to  be  of  a  nature  directly  opposite  to  each  otlier. 
What  is  it  that  produces  such  an  effect  ?  To  understand  this 
rightly,  we  must  remember,  that  as  rhythm  is  divided  into  feet, 
so  feet  are  again  subdivided  into  what  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
o.o(Tii  and  Sjo-*?,  and  by  the  Latins  suhlatio  and  2)ositio.  This 
takes  place  in  every  foot,  and  makes  it  necessary  that  every  foot 
should  consist  at  least  of  two  syllables,  one  for  the  seat  of  the 
ftpcric,  and  another  for  that  of  the  SaVjf.  Consequently  the 
smallest  foot  is  the  dissyllable,  consisting  of  two  short  times, 
called  the  pyrrichius.  This  sublation  and  position  answers  to 
the  beating  of  time  in  our  music,  and  signifies  the  manner  in 
which  the  bars  are  to  be  divided.  We  may  now  see  how  an 
iambus  ditfers  from  a  trochjcus,  as  in  the  first  foot  the  sublation 
occupies  one  short  syllable,  and  the  position  the  remaining  long 
syllable,  and  in  the  trochseus  the  sublation  and  position  are 
reversed,  the  first  occupying  there  the  long  syllable,  the  latter 
the  short  one.  When  of  two  feet  proposed,  not  only  the  rhythm, 
which  affects  the  whole,  but  the  sublation  and  position,  which 
affect  their  parts,  are  the  same  and  common  to  both  ;  then,  and 
then  only,  are  such  feet  isochronous  and  interchangeable,  where 
the  metre  allows  of  interchanges.  I  siiy  where  the  metre  allows 
of  interchanges,  for  many  metres,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  and 
as  is  well  known,  indeed,  do  not  admit  of  these  interchanges,  or 
isochronous  substitutions.  Quintilian  is  very  clear  on  this 
point :  "  In  versu  pro  Dactylo  poni  non  poterit  Anaptestus,  aut 
Spondseus,  nee  Pxon  eadem  ratione  a  brevibus  incipiet  et 
desinet." — [hist.  L.  9.)  But  with  rhythm  the  case  is  otherwise, 
for  the  same  writer  observes,  in  the  sentence  preceding  the  last 
cited,  "  llhythmo  indiff'ej'ens  est,  Dactylusne  ille  priores  habeat 
breves,  an  sequentes."  That  is  to  say,  it  amounts  in  rhythm  to 
the  same  thing,  whether  a  foot  be  an  anapest  or  a  dactyl. 
For  rhythm  has  time  only  for  its  measure,  and  requires, 
that  the  same  space  or  quantity  be  given  to  the  sublation  and 
position  of  the  feet,  «  Tcmpus  enim  solum  metitur,  ut  a  sub- 
latione  ad  positionem  iisdem  sit  spatiis  pedum."  For  this  reason 
the  creticus,  such  as  aiadiuntj  is  the  same  as  a  pseon,  such  as 
comprimite  or  domuerant.     We  have  'for  this  the  authority  ol 
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Cicero :  «  Creticus  qui  est  e  longa  et  brevi  et  longa,  et  ejus  I 
aqualis  Pieon,  qui  spatio  j^ar  est,  sylUiba  longior,  quam  commo- 
dissime  putatur  in  solutam  orationem  illigari,  cum  sit  duplex, 
nam  aut  e  longa  et  tribus  brevibus,  aut  e  totidem  brevibus  et 
longa."— f  Orator,  i'15.  De  Oratorey  L.  3.  183.)  Aristotle 
saya  th^  same  thing  of  the  p?eon,  and  acknowledges  only  the 
two  forms  of  it  above  mentioned.  His  words  are,  "  ecrrl  Is 
Traiavo;  duo  eto^  avTJKf/ja-rva  aXArjMjj. — R/iei.  L.  3.  ( .  4.  But 
modern  grammarians  make  four  pseons,  instead  of  two,  and 
call  them  first,  second,  third  and  fourth,  according  to  the  seat 
of  the  long  syllable.  With  what  propriety  this  has  been  done 
it  may  not  be  time  misplaced  to  proceed  to  examine.  It  is 
evident  that  the  cretic,  audmnt,  and  the  two  pseons,  comprimite, 
domiierant,  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Aristotle,  have  the  short 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  foot,  preceded  and  followed  by  two 
short  times,  or  one  long  time.  This  arrangement  of  the  times 
renders  the  foot  divisible  into  the  proportions  of  three  to  two ; 
thus  audi-iint  comprT-mite,  domiae-rant  -,  or  of  two  to  three, 
thus  au-diunt,  com-prTmitg,  domu-erant,  at  the  will  of  the 
composer,  and  as  the  law  of  the  metre,  which  he  imposes  on 
himself,  may  require.  But  the  second  and  fourth  pseons  are 
not  capable  of  this  variety,  for  the  second  pseon,  inert-Tor, 
although  similar  in  rhythm,  is  not  capable  of  being  made  to  cor- 
respond in  sublation  and  position  with  the  first  pjeon  com-pri- 
mite,  divided  into  two  and  three  times,  but  representing  the 
contrary  division  of  three  and  two  times,  has  the  same  antipathy 
to  the  first  paeon,  as  the  iambus,  representing  one  to  two,  has  to 
the  trochieus,  representing  two  to  one.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  third  p^eon,  medi-taris,  which  never  can  be  made  to  cor- 
respond in  sublation  and  position,  either  with  the  first  paeon, 
comprT-mite,  or  the  other  pseon,  domiie-rant,  or  the  cretic, 
audi-unt,  divided  into  three  and  two.  As  little  correspondence 
have  the  second  and  third  paeon  with  each  other,  Tner-tior, 
representing  three  to  two,  and  medi-taris,  representing  the 
reverse,  namely,  two  to  three.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there 
is  as  m.uch  difference  between  the  first  and  second,  between  the 
first  and  third,  between  the  fourth  and  second,  between  the  fourth 
and  third,  and  between  the  second  and  third  paeons  themselves, 
as  there  is  between  the  iambus  and  trochaeus,  and  that  the  first 
and  fourth  paeons  are    alone,    if  I  may   use  the  expression. 
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cfx,oio7raiot,  and  that  the  second  and  third  are  not  only  distinct 
feet  from  the  first  and  fourth,  but  are  also  distinct  feet  from 
each  other.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  this  foot  (the  paeon)  we 
are  told  by  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  was  never  or  seldom  used 
in  metre,  and  is  recommended  particularly  by  Aristotle,  a«  a 
foot  fit  for  rhetorical  rhythm,  on  this  very  account,  —w «  utto 
fiovou  ycie  O'Jx  Icrrl  jDtsr^ov,  rm  f^ri^evTc/JV  pyflju-xv."  —  {Rhet.  L.  3. 
C.  4.)  Quintilian  says,  «  Nee  semper  illis  Heroo,  aut  Paone 
suo,  quern,  quia  versus  7-ard  facit,  maxime  laudant,  uti  licebit. 
—{Inst.  L.  9.) 

On  the  subject  of  apcri;  and  SJo-jc,  there  is  a  passage  in 
Terentianus  INluurus  so  striking  and  explicit,  that  I  cannot  help 
producing  it. 

Una  longa  non  valebit,  edere  ex  sese  pedem, 
Ictibus  quia  fit  dnobiis,  non  gemeilo  tempore. 
Brcvis  ntrinquc  sit,  licebit,  bis  fcriri  convenit. 
Parie  nam  attollit  sonoreiii,  paite  reiiqua  dcpriniit." 

I  cite  this  from  Stephens's  Latin  Thesaurus  at  the  word  c/.^tic-, 
but  do  not  think  that  he  explains  the  last  line  rightly.  He 
says,  «  Acutus  est  igitur  sonus,  aq(rii,  hoc  est  elatio  vocis : 
gravis  contra  est  fie'crjc,  hoc  est  submissio,"  understanding 
evidently  that  as<Tis  and  ^i^ic  relate  to  accent  and  not  to 
quantity.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  passage  relates 
wholly  to  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  to  the  necessity  that  there 
should  be  at  least  two  syllables  to  constitute  a  foot,  as  in  every 
foot  there  must  be  both  aV«c  and  Sstrij,  and  a  syllable  assigned  to 
each  for  their  seat.  I  will  translate  the  whole  according  to  my 
sense  of  it.  "  One  long  syllable  is  not  sufficient  to  make  by 
itself  a  foot,  because  it  is  not  two  times,  but  two  beats, 
that  a  foot  requires.  Let  there  be  a  word  of  no  more  than  two 
short  syllables,  (such,  for  instance,  as  Deiis)  and  this  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  foot.  For  in  such  a  foot  there  is  room  for  two 
beats  J  for  the  af^at;  on  the  one  part  or  syllable,  and  for 
the  9=0-*?  on  the  other."  The  elevation  and  depression  here 
mentioned  are  not  of  the  voice,  but  of  the  foot  or  hand,  and 
relate  to  the  beating  of  time,  and  not  at  all  to  accent.  Probably 
the  word  sonoreni,  which  is  certainly  equivocal,  misled  Stephens, 
and  made  him  appropriate  to  acceiit  y^hat  Terentianus  says  of 
quantity.  I  find,  however,  that  Terentianus  uses  sonus  in 
another  place,  in  the  sense  of  a  foot,  much  in  the  same  way  of 
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expression  as  vox  is  put  frequently  for  verbum.     The  passage 

alluded  to  in  Terentianus  is  this : 

Graio  cum  cortice,  Phallo,  ties  dabaut  trocliicos, 
Ul  nomine  lit  sonus  ipso,  Bacclie,  Bac-he,  Bacclie. 

Danes  Miscellanea  Critka,  P.  27. 

It  is  here  evident,  that  sonus  means  the  trochaic  foot^  v/hich  is 
involved  in  the  exclamation  of  Bacche,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  apo-ig  and  Hcri;,  into  which  every  foot  is 
divided,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ictus  and  per- 
cussiones.  This  is  v/hat  Cicero  '  means,  when  he  says  that 
jDratorical  composition  is  more  difficult  than  metrical,  apd  that 
in  the  former  there  are  none  of  those  helps,  that  a  Musician 
experiences  from  preconcerted  measures,  and  given  rules  of 
beating  time.  When  these  percussions  take  place  at  short 
intervals,  as  in  the  pyrrichius,  the  trochoeus,  and  iambus,  they 
give  an  air  of  levity  to  the  rhythm,  and  for  this  reason  the  too 
frequent  use  of  them  is  not  recommended  in  grave  discourse.* 
These  feet  are  too  minute,  and  their  percussions  are  rendered 
too  sensible  by  their  frequency,  Quintilian  says  the  same  thing,^ 
.and  varies  only  the  expression,  substituting  pulse  for  percussion  : 
«  Aspera  iambis  maxime  concitantur,  quod  sint  e  duabus 
syllabis,e6que  frequentiorem  quasi  pulsum  habent." — {Inst.L.9.) 
In  longer  feet  the  intervals  are  greater  and  the  percussions  con- 
sequently at  a  greater  distance.  I  will  cite  on  this  subject  a 
passage  from  Quintilian  ;  speaking  of  the  difference  between 
rhythm  and  metre,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  here- 
after, he  says,  "  Inania  quoque  tempora  rhythmi  facilius  acci- 
pient,  quaiiquam  hsc  et  in  metris  accidunt :  Major  tamen  illic 
licentia  est,  ubi  tempora  etiam  animo  metiuntur,  et  pedum  et 
digitorum  ictu  intervalla  signant  quibusdam  notis,  atque  asti- 
mant,  quot  breves  illud  spatium  habeat,  inde  rerfas-vjy-ovjTrsyrar-;;- 
/xov.  Deinceps  longiores  fiunt  percussiones.  Nam  o-vj/xsiov 
tempus  est  unum." — [List.  L.  9.) 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  of  ^'p<rt;  and  9icr»r,  because  I  find 


'  Non  sunt  in  ea  [ora'ione  scilicet]  tanquam  tibicini  percussionum  modi. 
thator.  198. 

-  lambiim  ct  Troclia?um  freqnentem  scgrcjjat  ab  ©ratore  Aristoteles.     Sunt 
insignes  percussiones  eorum  numcjorum..  ct  minuti  pedes. —  Orator.  1Q2. 
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that  some  scholars  of  the  greatest  name  and  celebrity  have  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  and  for  want  of  this  attention  have  fallen  into 
egregious  mistakes.  Dawes  himself,  while  correcting  others, 
stands  in  some  need  of  correction,  and  if  we  follow  implicitly 
the  rule  he  has  laid  down,  we  shall  be  misled  by  it.  He 
says,  «  Vidcntur  viri  eruditi  tota  via  errasse,  qui  pedes  in 
universum  Jo-oypovoy?  sive  'Kro^vviixovg  statuerint,  quorum  tota 
quantitas  sit  xqualis.  Contra  enim  mihi  persuasum  est  illos 
duntaxat  pedes  a  veteribus  tanquam  la-oxp^vovg  haberi  solitos, 
qui  in  singulas  itidem  partes  temporibus  aequales  secari 
possint." — f Miscellanea  Crit.  p.  64f.J  Had  the  learned  writer 
stopped  here,  his  position  would  have  been  well  grounded,  but 
he  proceeds,  «  ita  scilicet  ut  singulis  longis  vel  singulce  itidem 
longae,  vel  certe  bin?e  breves  responderent."  The  latter  sentence 
must  bo  understood  -with  some  limitation.  This  is  only  true, 
as  it  regards  single  feety  and  in  the  cases  which  he  mentions, 
but  in  rhythms  of  larger  space^  in  polysyllabic,  or  compound 
feet,  long  syllables  need  not  be  represented  by  long  syllables, 
nor  short  by  short,  in  order  to  be  isochronous ;  but  if  the 
acfTic  and  ^sVir  agree  in  general  quantity,  it  is  sufficient,  wherever 
the  nature  of  the  metre  admits  of  isochronous  substitution. 
Indeed  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Anacreontic  Metre  is 
founded  on  the  last  mentioned  principle,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  subsequently. 

Dr.  Bentley  has  been  led  to  give  to  iambics  only  three 
marks  of  accents,  that  is  one  to  each  dipodia,  which  he  places 
on  the  long  syllable  of  the  first  foot  :  thus,  «  duciant 
volentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt."  Foster  has  well  observed 
upon  this,  "  that  both  Dawes  and  Bentley  had  confounded 
the  ictus  accentuum,  with  the  ictus  and  percussio,  that 
belong  to  oif^au  and  QrVir." — (On  accent  and  quantity^  p. 
306.^  There  is  a  passage  in  Ouintilian,  (if  the  text  be  genuine, 
and  I  know  of  no  various  readings)  which  seems  to  justify 
Bentley  in  allotting  one  percussion  only  to  each  dipodia.  Quinti- 
llan  says,  «  Trimetrum  et,  <  pro  misero  dicere  liceat.'  ^ex  enim 
pedes,  tres  percussiones  habent." — (Inst.  I.  9. J  A  double 
difficulty  here  presents  itself  to  me,  for  I  can  neither  compre- 
hend how  six  feet  of  any  kind  can  be  found  in  the  words, 
«  pro  misero  d'cere  liceat ;"  nor  can  I  M^holly  reconcile  to  other 
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authorities  the  notion,  that  there  can  exist  six  feet  with  only- 
three  percussions.  Foster  supposes,  [p.  315.)  that  ictus  and 
percussio  relate  only  to  the  OeVif,  to  the  posit io  pedis  cum  sono  ; 
but  I  think  in  contradiction  to  the  passage  from  Victovinus, 
quoted  by  himself,  — «  In  ^^eraiss/owi?  metrica  pedis  pulsus 
ponitur  toUiturquc ." — (p.  308.^  Perhaps  percussio  may  include 
•generally  aqai;  and  Sio-jj-,  taken  together,  while  ictus  applies  to 
each  separately  ;  and  thus  ictus  and  percussio  would  differ  from 
another,  as  part  from  the  whole.  Or  Victorinus  may  not  have 
expressed  himself  with  minute  precision,  and  ictus  may  hz 
applied  either  to  the  up  or  down  motion  indifferently,  while 
percussio  means  emphatically  the  down  motion  only,  that  is, 
the  ^sVk,  or,  positio  cum  pedis  sono.  Thus  every  foot  would 
have  two  ictus,  but  only  one  percussion.  By  the  help  of  either 
hypothesis,  Horace  would  be  reconciled  with  himself  in  the 
following  passages :  "  PoUio  regum  facta  canit,  pede  ter 
percusso." — (Satyr.  I.  1.  10.43.^ — and, 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  iambus, 
Pes  citus:  uncle  etiam  trinictris  accrcscere  jussit 
Nomen  iambeis,  cum  senos  recUk'iet  icius, 
Primus  ad  extremuni  simiiis  sibi. 

(De  Arte  Poeticd,  251.) 

Here  we  perceive,  that  three  percussions,  (pede  ter  percusso,) 
and  six  ictus  are  considered  as  equivalent,  and  composing  the 
measure  of  iambic  trimeters.  When  Quintilian  says,  "  sex 
enim  pedes,  tres  percussiones  habent,"  he  must  not  be  understood 
to  be  speaking  of  feet  in  general,  or  of  any  six  feet,  for  six 
feet  would  require  six  percussions,  and  twelve  ictus,  as  there  are 
two  ictus,  namely,  that  of  aoTicy  and  that  of  OcVjr,  to  each  foot ; 
but  he  must  be  understood  to  be  speaking  of  the  iambic  hexame- 
ter, reduced  to  trimeters  by  the  dipodia,  and  for  this  reason 
exhibiting  only  three  percussions.  By  this  construction,  Horace 
is  not  only  made  to  agree  with  himself,  but  also  with  Quintilian. 
When  the  iambic  hexameter  was  reduced  by  scansion  to  trime- 
ters, this  metre  became  diiambic,  w^th  a  certain  licence  in  the 
first  part  of  the  foot,  but  still  requiring  a  proper  aWij  and  fleo-jj,  - 
that  is  two  ictus  in  each  foot,  or  six  in  the  whole  verse, 
instead  of  the  three,  which  only  are  assigned  to  the  verse 
by  Dr.  Bentley. 
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If  Dr.  Bcntlcy  did  not  intend  to  mark  the  dx  ictus,  but  onfy' 

the  three  percussions,  he  has  placed  the  percussions^  or  seats  of 

the  Sr'cri?,  wrong,  and  should  have  placed  them  not  on  the  final 

syllable  of  the   first  iambic,  but  on  the  first   syllable   of  the 

second.     According  to  an  ancient  writer,  cited  in  Foster  on 

Accent,  (p.  313.)  "Pes  est  poeticse  dictionis  modus  recipiens 

vicxTiy  at  ScViv,  id  est,  qui  incipit  a  sublatione,  QX^finihir  positione." 

The  lq(Tii-,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  Jirst  part  of  a  foot,  and 

the  ^'i(Tii  to  the  latter  part.     According  to  my  apprehension,  I 

would  characterize  the  aq(Tic  and  ^'irnc  of  an  iambic  verse  in  thrs 

maimer,  using  an  acute  mark  for  the  aqtyicy  and  a  grave  mark 

for  the  ScVif, — 

1         ,      ?  I  '"^ 

Diicunt  volen-jtem  fatu  no-|I(jntein  trahunt. 

Here  we  may  see  at  once,  that  there  are  six  ictus,  or  mark<, 
designating  both  aq<ii<;  and  6eo-/f,  but  only  three  marks  desig* 
natiiig  percussions,  or  the  seats,  that  belong  to  the  SrV/c  only. 
I  beg  leave  to  be  understood  as  using  the  accentual  marks  for 
K^crii  and  fleVjc,  as  mere  arbitrary  convenient  signs,  and  not  a$ 
having  any  natural  connection  with  rhythm  or  metre.  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  agree  with  Dr.  Bentley  in  his  mode  of 
illustrating  the  metrical  percussions  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter, 
as  In  the  following  line  : — 

I'rritare  est  Icdlaniitatem  Icum  te  feli'|ceni  vocas. 

Here  the  marks  denoting  the  seat  of  the  SfVij  are  placed 
right,  for  in  the  trochaic  measure,  I  believe,  contrary  to  the 
common  rule,  the  Sacrjc  takes  place  at  the  beginning,  or  on  the 
first  syllable  of  the  foot — "Apy^sroci  il  Ta/^/Suj  cctto  apcnoocy  ^opelo^ 
i.qyzTcfA  anl  fiio-fcur. — (  Vide  De  Rhythmo  Grcecorumj  jj.  10. J 

Dr.  Bentley  conceiving,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  the  Iambic 
measure  Is  only  a  section  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  has 
scanned  the  Iambic  backv/ard  Into  a  trochaic,  as  Is  evident  on 
inspection  of  his  accentual  marks.  If  we  add  a  cretic  to  the 
iambic,  we  shall  fall  directly  into  Dr.  Bentley's  mode  of 
scansion,  which  is  one  and  the  same,  both  for  the  iambic  and 
trochaic  measure ;  thus — «  Per  vices  du-cunt  volentem  fata, 
nolen-tem  trahunt."  This  mode,  however,  I  conceive  to  be  a 
singularity  originating  with  Dr.  Bentley,   and  which  has  not 
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only  not  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  but  is  in  opposition  to  its 
precepts. 

There  is  a  circumstance  relative  to  feet,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  OuintiUan,  and  which  I  find  lightly  touched  in  an 
appendix  to  the  Treatise  de  Rhythmo  Gra;corum.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  last  syllable  of  a  sentence  is  conunon,  and  may 
be  considered  as  long,  or  short,  at  pleasure. — Thus  Cicero  calls 
«  persolutas,"  being  the  last  word  of  a  period,  a  Dichoreus, 
adding,  "  nihil  enim  ad  rem,  extrema  ilia,  longa  sit  an  brevis." — 
(1  Orator.  214)  Quintilian  says,  «  Cludlt  a/aphibraclu/i; 
*  Quintum  Ligarium  in  Africayz^mtV  si  non  eum  malumus  esse. 
Bacrliiumr — ( Imt.  lib.  9.)  We  may  see  from  hence  how 
much  the  rules  of  prosaic,  and  of  metrical  rhythm,  agree,  and 
how  vain  it  is  in  t}ie  autlior  of  Accentus  Redivivi,  to  imagine, 
that  prose  should  be  read  according  to  accent,  and  poetry  only 
according  to  rhythm*.  I  shall  cite  here  one  more  passage  from 
Quintilian,  not  so  much  to  prove  this  well-known  quality  of 
the  final  syllable  of  a  sentence,  as  to  introduce  another  quality 
belonging  to  the  final  syllable  of  words  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  which  I  have  above  alluded  to — «  Neque  enim 
ego  ignoro  in  fine  pro  longa  accipi  brevem,  quod  videtur  aliquid 
vacant!  tempori  ex  eo,  quod  hisequitur,  accedere  :  aures  taraen 
consulens  meas,  hitelligo  multiam  referre,  utrumne  longa  sit 
quse  cludit,  an  pro  longa.  Neque  enim  tarn  plenum  est,  <  dicere 
incipientem  timere,'  quam  *  ausus  est  confiteri.' — 'ih/d.)  What 
is  here  called  vacans  tempus,  is  in  olhcr  places  called  inane, 
and  is  opposed,  both  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  to  plenum. — 
Thus  Cicero,  «  Nam  et  aures  ipsse  quid  plenum,  quid  inane 
ait  judicant." — ( Brutus.  3i.)  As  plenum  signifies  a  perfect 
time,  so  inane  signifies  a  defective  one,  and  takes  place 
whenever  a  final  short  syllable  is  made  long  by  a  pause,  or 
interval,  of  the  voice.  An  example  from  Quintilian  will  make 
this  clearer. — Havitig  just  mentioned  that  a  cretic,  preceded  by 
another  cretic,  makes  a  good  fall,  or  close,  to  a  period,  as 
«  Serviire  quampliirTmos,"  he  adds,  "  Sic  melius,  quam  choreo 
prxcedente,  <  quis  non  tiirpe  duceret.'  Si  ultima  brevis  pro 
longa  sit.  Sed  fingamus  sic,  <  Non  turpc  diiceret.'  Sed  hk  est 
illud  iaane  quod  dixi.  Paululum  enim  morce  damus  inter 
ultimum  atque  proxlmum  verbum,  et  turpe  illud  intervallo 
quodam  producimus,   alioqui   sit    exultantissimum,  et  trimetri 
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finis,  *  Quis  non  turpe  duceret.'  Sicut  illud,  <  Ore  spiritum 
exciperc  liccret ;'  si  jungas,  lascivi  carminis  est:  sed  inter- 
punctis  quibusdam  ct  tribus  quasi  initiis,  fit  plenum  authori- 
tatis. — (Insi.  I.  9. J  Here  it  appears,  that  fiiipe  is  transformed 
into  a  spondee,  and  that  the  trochaic  measure,  ore  |  spiritum 
excr  I  pere  Ikeret,  resembHng  the  middle  of  the  trochaic  tetrame- 
ter, eras  a-met  qui  |  nunquam  amilvit  |  quique  amavit,  etc.  is  to 
be  read  with  three  breaks,  or  pauses,  in  this  manner :  «  ore 
spiritum  excipere  liceret  •"  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  dichoreus, 
that  favorite  conclusion  of  Cicero,  which  he  so  much  applauds 
in  the  admired  sentence,  "  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  filii 
comprobavTt -,"  (Omtnr.  214;. J — and  which  Quintilian  adopts, 
by  design  perhaps,  and  certainly  not  unhappily,  nor  unseason- 
ably, in  the  concise  but  comprehensive  eulogy,  "  Ille  se 
profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  placebTt,"  thus  contriving  to 
praise  his  master,  the  fountain  of  Latin  eloquence,  in  the  very 
rhythm  that  he  inculcates.  We  are  assured  by  Ouintilian,  that 
rhythm  admits  of  these  Inania  more  easily  than  metre  does — 
*'  Inania  quoque  tempora  rhythmi  facilius  accipient,  quanquam 
hsec  et  in  metris  ^ccidunt. — (Qiiint.  Inst.  L  9. J  "When  these 
inania  take  place  in  metre,  they  generally  either  happen  on 
the  last  syllable  of  an  hemistich,  or  at  the  c?£sura,  as  "  Omnia 
vincit  amoii  et  nos  etc."  where  the  last  syllable  of  amor  is  an 
inane,  made  full,  partly  by  this  licence  of  inane,  and  partly  by 
the  caesura,  and  hemistich.  On  the  line  in  Virgil,  «  Dona 
dehinc  auro  gravia,  sectoque  elephanto,"  Servius  makes  the 
following  observation:  "  a  finalitatis  ratione  producitur,  sed 
satis  aspere."  Perhaps  the  dogma  in  the  Scholiast,  which  has 
been  so  much  commented  upon,  may  be  thought  to  allude  to 
the  power  of  this  inane,  by  which  a  short  syllable  is  made  long — 

^^(^yj-^v  yjM'jv  r'jisl  u.cLKdv —  fSee  Primatfs  Accentus  Redivivi, 
p.  144.^  I  apprehend,  however,  that  this  dogma  relates  to 
another  accident,  or  quality,  of  rhythm,  and  shall  have  occasion 
by  and  by  again  to  refer  to  it.  The  Greek  name  for  this  inane 
u  )isvo;  %jovOf. — fSee  De  Bhythmo  Grcecoj-uniy  p.  17.  J 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  inane, 
hf  applying  it  to  the  solution  of  some  difficulties,  which  the  author 
De  Rhythmo  Graecorum  has  left  standing,  and  has  abandoned 
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as  desperate.  In  confutr.tion  of  what  Primatt  advances,  whose 
love  for  accents  makes  him  at  enmity  with  rhythm,  the  more 
convincing  author,  De  Rhythmo  Grjecorum,  asserts,  that  prose 
and  verse  are  both  subject  to  rhythm,  and  both  composed  of  feet, 
and  proves  this  by  eight  sentences  taken  from  Dionysius. — 
In  these  eight  sentences  Dionysius  names  the  different  feet  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  the  feet  so  named  are  precisely 
such  as  occur  in  metre,  and  as  are  generally  received  and 
acknowledged,  except  in  three  instances-,  these  instances  are  in 
the  feet — 'v';  %a.>.lvy  followed  by  a  vowel  •,  <7(pi'<Tiv  aii-^roig-y  and 
r'jv  ayx-lva.  *,  of  which  the  first  is  called,  by  Dionysius,  a  cretic  ; 
the  second  either  an  anapaest,  or  hypobacchius  •,  and  the  last  a 
cretic.  The  learned  author,  De  Rhythmo  Graecorum,  says,  «  Qua 
lege  in  voclbus  a^ic-rj^  et  rov,  et  :ca\ov,  terminationes  iv  et  o-j  ante 
vocalem  longas  esse  voluerit,  non  satis  video."  It  is  observable, 
that  all  these  variations  from  established  quantity  take  place  on 
the  final  syllable,  and  may  they  not  all  of  them  be  so  many 
instances  of  the  inane  ?  As  we  have  seen  above,  turpg  made 
cither  a  trochaic,  or  a  spondee,  that  is  according  to  its  natural 
force,  a  trochaic,  according  to  its  force,  acquired,  in  composition,  a 
spondee,  so  o-yiVrv  ccJ-lri^i:  seems  to  fall  exactly  within  the  same 
predicament,  and  is,  by  nature,  an  anapsest,  but  may,  in  compo- 
sition, and  by  licence  of  the  final  syllable  be  a  hypobacchius - 
Nor  is  it  more  extraordinary,  that  the  ov  in  xaAoy,  and  rov,  should 
be  long,  than  that  in  the  sentence,  "  ore  spiritum  excipere/' 
&c.  the  e  in  ore,  and  excipere,  should  be  long  also. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  branch  of  rhythm,  v/hich  I  proposed 
to  handle,  and  that  is  metre.  This  consists  of  feet  as  well  as 
rhythm  does,  and  is  a  species  of  rhythm,  and  always  reducible 
into  it.      Aristotle  says,  "  'O  11  roD   crp^/aarof  rr^g   >J^bm:  ar^i$[j.oc, 

ju-It^ov  8;  ju-rf." — (Rhet.  I.  3.  c.  4.^  «•  The  numerical  quantity 
of  the  composition  of  speech  is  called  rhythm,  of  which  metres 
are  segments,  or  portions  ;  therefore  speech  must  have  rhythm, 
but  not  metre."  In  other  words,  there  may  be  rhythm  without 
metre,  but  there  can  be  no  metre  without  I'hythm.  Ouintilian 
exhausts  a  page,  nearly,  in  drawing  the  distinction  between 
metre  and  rhythm  ;  but  the  chief  feature  of  distinction  is,  tliat 
Vol.  lit.     No.  V.  o 
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metre  is  composed  of  certain  feet,  according  to  some  prescribed 
order,  whereas  rhythm,  on  the  contrary,  is  independent  of  metre, 
and  is  free  and  unconfmed,  and  is  subject  to  no  settled  measure, 
or  order  of  feet,  nor  acknowledges  any  rule  but  that  of 
number  and  proportion.  He  says,  *'  Rhythmi,  id  est,  numeri, 
spatio  tcmporum  constant,  nictra  etiam  ordiney  ideoque  alterum 
esse  quantitatis  vidctur,  alterum  qualitatis." — (Inst.  I.  9.)  The 
autlior,  to  whom  I  have  so  often  referred,  finds  fault  with  this 
definition  ;  his  words  are,  "  Male,  uti  mihi  quidem  videtur  ; 
quamvis  enim  paulo  laxior  est  in  rhythmis  ordo  temporum, 
absque  ordine  tamen,  necesse  est,  rhythmus  totus  ruat." — 
(De  rhijtkmo  Grcccorum,  p.  34.  in  notis.)  But  the  learned 
'  author  seems  to  me  to  have  overlooked  the  sense  in  which 
Quintilian  uses  the  word  ordoy  which  is  here  limited  to  a  certain 
and  prescribed  course  of  times  ;  which  if  not  observed,  although 
the  rhythm  may  remain,  the  metre  will  disappear.  There  is  an 
order  of  times,  or  a  proportion,  that  constitutes  a  foot,  or  particu- 
lar species  of  rhythm  ;  but  there  is  also  another  order,  namely,  that 
of  feet  in  succession,  that  constitutes  metre,  and  the  first  may  be 
preserved  entire,  when,  by  changing  the  order  of  the  feet  in  succes- 
sion, the  metre  will  be  destroyed.  Ouintilian  makes  this  very  clear 
in  what  follows  :  «  In  vcrsii  (that  is,  in  metre)  pro  dactylo  poni 
non  poterit  anapsestus,  aut  spondaeus,  nee  pson  eadem  ratione 
a  brevibus  incipiet  ac  desinet  \  neque  soliam  alium  pro  alio 
pedem  metrorum  ratio  non  recipit,  sed  ne  dactylum  quidem  aut 
forte  spondaeum,  alterum  pro  altcro.  Itaque  si  quinque  conti- 
nues dactylos,  ut  sunt  in  illo, 

Panditur  interea  domus  omnipotentis  Olympi, 
confundas,   solveris  versum." — (Inst.   I.  9. J      Let   us    now 
confound  these  five  dactyls,  and  read  them  in  this  way — 

Omnipotentis  Olympi  panditur  interea  domus  ; 
Thus  we  shall  find  the  dactyFic  metre,  (which  requires  a  different 
order  of  feet,  namely,  a  dactyl  and  spondee  :  In  the  5th  and  6th 
place,)  dissolved  and  destroyed,  and  an  anapsestic  verse  substituted 
The  rhythm,  nevertheless,  remains  the  same,  because  there  is 
still  the  same  space  or  quantity  of  times,  (spatium  temporum  ;) 
and  the  same  feet ;  but  the  metre  is  destroyed,  because 
there  is  no  longer  the  same  order,  (ordo.)  So  far  am  I 
from  thinking  Quintilian  wrong,  that  his  definition  appears  t© 
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me  the  most  precise  of  any.  Cicero  gives  a  similar  exposition, 
which  may  serve  by  v/ay  of  confirmation — "  Orclo  pedum 
facit,  ut  id,  quod  pronuntiatur,  aut  orationis,  aut  pocmatis 
simile  videatur." — (Orator.  227  J 

I  will  now  consider  metre  according  to  this  distinction,  and 
shall  show,  that  every  verse  is  more  or  less  metrical,  in  propor- 
tion as  order  is  more  or  less  observed  in  it.  All  metre  is 
distinguished  from  rhythm  by  order  j  but  although  it  is  the  same 
in  kind,  it  differs  much  in  degree. — I  shall  now,  therefore, 
divide  metre  into  several  degrees — 

First,  into  pure  metre,  where  no  licence  laJiatcvcry  no  inter- 
change of  isochronous  rhythm  is  permitted,  but  one  inflexible 
order  is^  prescribed  :  this  metre  may  be  called  pure,  or,  from 
its  consequence,  syllabic,  since  it  is  evident,  as  no  short  times 
can  be  substituted  for  equivalent  long  times,  every  verse  must 
not  only  consist  of  the  same  number  of  times,  but  also  of 
syllables..  Of  this  nature  is  the  Latin  sapphic,  used  by  Horace, 
"  Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aemulari,"  which  might  be  called 
hendecasyllabic,  if  this  name  had  not  been  appropriated  to  the 
Phaleucian  metre.  To  this  may  be  added  the  asclepiad, 
*'  Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus  j"  and  the  last  line  of  the 
alcaic,  "  Flumina  constiterint  acuto  ;"  and  many  others. 

The  second  division  of  metre  may  be  into  rhythm,  where  an  in^ 
flexible  order  is  observed  in  the  0.00-1^^  or  first  part  of  the  foot ;  but 
an  isochronous  licence  is  permitted  in  the  latter  part,  or  Sio-rr,  or 
vice  versa.  This  occurs  in  the  four  first  feet  of  an  hexameter, 
Ti-tyr5  |  tii  patu  |  lae  recu  |  bans  sub  |  tegmine  fagi — where 
the  first  part  of  each  foot  is  fixed,  but  the  second  admits  of 
two  short,  or  one  long,  at  pleasure.  By  this  means,  as  well  as 
by  the  ccesura,  the  heroic  measure  is  kept  distinct  from  the 
anapaestic. 

The  third  division  of  metre  may  be  into  rhythm,  where  bolh 
a.qa-ic,  and  SsVjc  admit  of  isochronous  interchanges.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  following  metre  of  Catullus,  which 
may  be  scanned  as  a  trimeter  acatalectic,  consisting  of  an 
epitritus  tertius,  of  an  epitritus  primus,  and  of  an  epitritus 
secundus — 

Super  alt-a  vecltus  A-t^s  Cfile'ri  ra-te  maria. 
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I  will  now  produce  some  isochronous  interchanges,  that  take 
place  as  well  in  the  ccf(rt:  as  the  CsVjj — 


4 


Stiiuula-tus  idii\  forenti  rabi|e  va-giis  animi, 

4       3         ,         3    4         I         3  4 

Dcvol-vit    i\\\c  iiciilo  sibi  I  ponde-ra  silicc,  5 

4  3.3  "4        I     3  4 

Ubi  capU-A  Mcc|iiacles  vi  jaciliiiii  he-derigeiae,  23 


4       3  3  4  I         3         4 

Abero-foro  |  piilaes-tia  stadilo  et  ^ym-7iusiL<i, 

'4  3,3  4      I         3  4 

Jam  jam  dulet  1  quud  cg-i  jam  I  jainque  pcenitet. 


Catullus  in  this  metre  has  not  used,  indeed,  any  licence  with 
respect  to  the  apcricy  except  in  the  first  foot  of  the  trimeter ; 
nor  is  the  characteristic  short  quantity  of  the  different  epitriti 
ever  displaced.  The  isochronous  intervals  are  all  on  other  places 
of  the  feet.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  fewer  hcences  are  used, 
the  more  perceptible  will  be  the  metre.  I  will  just  add,  that 
the  line  read  in  our  printed  books — 

Ego  gymnasii  fui  flos,  ego  eram  decus  olei,  64 

is  not  metre,  and  should  be  thus  transposed — 

4        3.3        4        I  3  4 

Ego  flos  fiii  I  gymna-si,  rgo  e|ram  de-cus  olci. 

The  perverse  reading  was  probably  introduced  to  get  rid  of 
the  hiatus  j  but  the  transcriber  "  Incidit  in  Scyllam  cupiens 
vitare  Charybdin. 

The  fourth  division  of  metre  may  be  into  rhythm,  which  is 
variahley  or  consisting  of  clijferejit  quantities  in  07ic  part  of  the 
foot,  and  admitting  of  isochronous  syllables  in  the  other  part. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  common  iambic  measure,  where  the 
first  part,  or  seat,  of  each  trimeter,  may  consist  of  a  spondee, 
or  iamb,  that  is  of  three  or  four  times,  at  pleasure ;  while  the 
second  seat  of  each  is  confined  only  to  an  iamb,  or  to  a  tribra- 
chys,  that  represents  it.  But  here  not  the  whole  thesis,  or 
latter  part  of  each  trimeter,  admits  of  isochronous  intervals,  but 
only  its  last  syllable,  which,  being  long,  may  be  resolved  into 
two  short.  In  some  sort  of  verses  the  a^o-jr,  or  first  part 
only,  of  the  first  foot  is  variable,  and  the  order  of  the  remainder 
is  Strict  and  inflexible.     The  Phaleucian  metre,  or  hendeca- 
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syllables,  as  it   is    sometimes    called,  affords    an    instance   of 
this,  as 

4 
Qiioi  do-no  lepidiim  novum  libcllum, 

3 
Ari-dum  modo  pumice  expolitum  ? 

4 
Corne-li,  tibi,  namque  tu  solebas, 

3 
INIeas  esse  aliqnid  putave  nugas.  (Catul,  1.) 

The  same  freedom  of  rhythm  likewise  occurs  in  the  delicious 

anacreontic  epithalamium  of  Julia  and  Manlius  ;  I  will  cite  a 

stanza  of  it,  which  presents  to  us  an  assembly  of  images  worthy 

the  pencil  of  Correggio — 

4 
Toiqua-tus  volo  parvulus, 

3 
Matris  e  gremio  suae, 

3 
Porri-gens  teneras  maiius, 

3 
Dulce  ridcat  ad  patiem, 

4 
Semibi-ante  labello.  (Catul,  61.  v.  216j 

Horace  has  not  allowed  himself  this  licence,  but  confines 

himself  to  a  spondee  in  the  aqa-n;,  as — 

4 
Sic  te  Diva  potens  Cypri.— f  Ode  3.  v.  1.) 

I  will  just  observe,  that  many  metres,  In  other  respects  strict, 
allow  of  a  variable  quantity  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  foot ; 
perhaps,  because  a  licence  there  is  less  perceptible,  and  lost 
sight  of  in  the  subsequent  regularity. 

The  fifth  division  of  metre  maybe  into  rhythm, which  isvariahle 
in  quantity  in  the  uqjic,  or  first  part  of  the  foot,  and  admits  of 
isochronous  changes  in  the  \s:hole  S=V(c,  or  second  part  of  the 
foot,  and  not  only  in  a  syllable  of  the  iSio-ic,  as  in  the  last 
division :  of  this  nature  is  the  anacreontic  measure.  As  I 
shall  reserve  this  point  for  a  future  consideration  in  the  sequel 
of  this  essay,  I  will  now  only  produce  four  examples  to 
illustrate  my  meaning — 
3  3       , 

esAw  Xsysiv  I  AT^nUc.^( Ode  \.V,  I.) 

4  3        . 

Mio-ovuK-Ti'  ot'g  j  ToS'  wgxi;. — fOde  3.  v.  I.) 

J^TsCfavou;  ju,iv  xg9  ]  Ta^o<cr<. — (Ode  6.  V.  l.J 

4        3 
A    Mo~j'(rxi  Tov  \  'EpcoToi. — (Ode  30.  v.  I  J 
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In  these  four  examples  it  is  evident,  that  the  a.p(Tii  is  variable, 
and  contains  a  quantity,  either  of  three  or  four  times,  at  the  vi^ill 
of  the  composer;  but  the  ^fVi;  here  is  regular  in  rhythm, 
consisting  always  of  three  times,  differently  arranged,  sometimes 
representing  an  iambic,  at  other  times  a  trochaic.  Here  too  we 
see  how  an  iambic  and  trochaic  may  be  interchanged  one  for  the 
other,  when  they  are  not  integral  feet,  but  only  parts  of  com- 
pound larger  feet,  not  only  without  offence,  but  with  the  same 
propriety,  and  by  the  same  rule,  as  the  last  syllable  of  a  pure 
iambic,  and  the  first  syllable  of  a  pure  trochaic,  may  be  resolved 
into  two  short  syllables,  and  be  represented  by  a  tribrach. 
It  is  chiefl^y  in  compound  feet,  that  rhythm  abounds,  and  its 
force  can  be  best  demonstrated  ;  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
it  is,  that  compound  feet,  or  feet  that  exceed  three  syllables, 
have  been  called  not  feet,  but  numeri, — (See  hefore^  p.  50. J 
To  the  effect  produced  by  rhythm  in  the  Instances  of  an 
iambic  and  trochaic,  substituted  one  for  the  other  as  above, 
I  would  apply  the  passage,  which  has  so  often  been  cited 
by  writers  upon  metre  and  accent,  and  tortured  by  them, 
according  to  their  different  views,  to  contradictory  interpre- 
tations.— "'0  Is  bu^if^ocy  cu;  ^ouXcTuiy  eXKBi  Tovg  ^govovcy  TroKXuxig 
rs  xa»  Tov  ^pd^uv  ^povov  Trotfi  [j,axpov,"  I  would  thus  translate  it, 
*«  It  is  the  pi-operty  of  rhythm  to  controul  times  as  it  will,  and 
often  it  makes  a  short  time  long."  Is  not  this  a  description  as 
clear  as  words  can  make  it  of  what  happens  in  these  three 
lines  beginning  the  6th  Ode  of  Anacreon,  according  to  Barnes's 
edition — 

4  3 

4  3 

'PoilVOVg    (TVVCio    ]    [X,OTa.'JT:g. 

4  3   ' 

Mi^uoiXzV  dppcc  I  ysXiovTsc. 

Here  we  plainly  see  how  rhythm  makes  short  long,  and  long 

short,  at  pleasure.     Marius  Victorinus,  with  whom  the  learned 

author'   De   Rhythino  Grsecorum  seems  disposed   to  quarrel, 

because  he  cannot  bend  him  to  his  own  purpose,  says  the  same 

thing. — «  Rhythmus,  ut  volet,  protrahit  tempora,  ita  ut  breve 

tempus  plerumque  longum  efliciat,  longum  contrahat."     The 

'  Page  83,  where  the  passage  from  Victorinus  is  given  at  more  length. 
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Latin  poets  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  metre  which 
affords  an  example  of  this  licence.  It  seems  as  if  either  the 
fastidiousness  of  Roman  ears,  or  what  is  more  probable,  the 
less  pliant  nature  of  the  Latin  language,  would  not  admit  of  all 
that  freedom  in  metre,  which  is  so  striking,  and  so  pleasing  in  the 
Greek  poetry  from  the  greater  variety  produced  by  it.  Even  the 
Latin  hexameters  and  pentameters  have  a  constrained  appear- 
ance compared  with  the  Greek  ;  and  when  Propertius  leaves 
the  Latin  to  follow  the  Greek  model — 
Ut  nostris  tumefacta  suporbiat  Unibria  libris, 

Umbria  Romani  Gloria  Calliniachi,  (L.  4.  El.  l.  /.  60.) 

how  much  he  provokes  a  comparison  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
own  measures.  The  polysyllabic  terminations  of  the  Greek 
pentameter  are  hardly  tolerable  in  Latin,  and  have,  therefore, 
been  studiously  avoided  by  Ovid.  Again,  the  Sapphics  of 
Horace  have  not  the  graceful  and  easy  air  of  the  Greek,  but  are 
more  metrical  and  bound,  and  lose  at  least  in  beauty,  what  they 
gain  in  precision.  Horace,  too,  in  the  Glyconian  verse,  we 
have  seen,  abridged  himself  of  the  little  licence  used  by  Catullus, 
in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  never  begins  it  with  any  other 
foot  than  a  spondee.  Martial  well  might  say, 
Nos  miisas  colimus  scveriores. — 

The  fact  is  certain,  but  I  will   not  pretend  to  determine, 
whether  it  arises  from  choice  or  from  necessity. 

The  last  division  of  metre  may  be  into  rhythm  variable  in 

quantity  in  both  parts  of  each  foot,  and  only  requiring  a  fixed 

and  regular  order,  by  way  of  finish,  in  the  last  place,  or  fisVij 

of  the  last  foot.    Of  this  nature  are  the  iambics  in  Terence,  as 

3  3    I     4  4  4         3 

Qiiis  igi-tur   ie|lictu'  est  objur  |  gandi  locus. 


4  4  1       3  4.43 

Persua-sit  nox,  j  Amor,  vinum  ado|lescen-tui. 


To  this  may  be  added,  what  Quintilian  gives  as  a  verse  in 
Cicero's  Oration  in  Lucium  Pisonem — 

4         4.3  443 

Proh  Dii  Im-niorta-|les  quis  hie  il-|lu-\it  dies? 


'  It  is  of  verses  such  as  these  that  Cicero  speaks,  "  Comicorura  varii  propter 
similitudinem  sermonis,  sic  sa-pc  sunt  abjecti,  ut  nonnunqnam  vix  iu  hii 
niimerus  et  versus  iutcUigi  possit." — (Orator.  Idi.) 
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This  seems  the  utmost  extent  of  relaxation,  to  which  metre 
c:m  be  carried,  and  the  greatest  licence  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
There  is  only  one  fixed  foot,  one  seat  of  certain  order  in  the 
whole,  and  if  we  remove  this  restraint,  all  metre  vanishes,  and 
nothing  remaitis  but'  rhythm.  There  must  be  some  hmmd  to 
metre  to  make  it  perceptible,  and  this  explains  another  dis- 
tinction which  Ouintilian  makes  between  metre  and  rhythm. 
**  Sunt  et  ilia  discrimina,  quod  rhythmis  libLTa  spatia,  metris 
finiia  sunt." — [Inst.  L.  9.) 

Having  now  pursued  metre  through  different  gradations, 
through  all  its  tics  and  connexions,  till  it  becomes  at  last  free, 
and  loses  itself  in  rhythm,!  shall  nowconsider  rhythm,  abstracted 
from  metre,  in  the  three  lights,  of  lyrical,  rhetorical,  and 
colloquial.  When  I  speak  of  rhythm  as  being  lyrical,  rhetorical, 
and  colloquial,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  three  distinct  kinds 
of  rhythm.  The  rhythm  in  each  differs  only  in  degree,  but  not 
in  kind. 

Lyrical  rhythm  I  conceive  to  be  that,  which  we  find  in  the  Odes 
of  Pindar,  and  in  the  Greek  Chorus.  This  disdains  to  be  con- 
fined and  shackled  by  metre,  and  is  nothing  more  than  an  order 
of  words  and  times  according  to  numerical  proportions,  and  which 
proportions  it  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the  poet  to  select  and  adapt 
to  his  occasions.  Suidas  says,  «  'otuv  y^  jSgu'^jslu  xou  rax=~i'^  rwv 
TroooJV  ag<ng  xa)  Qicrig  Xoyov  t^^Ti  ttpoc  aK\-rjXx  puS[j!.og  yivsTai"—r- 
{Suidas  i?i  voce  T-JSaoc.)  The  antistrophe  no  doubt  is  metrical, 
because  this  is  bound,  and  must  follow  the  rhythm  prescribed  by 
the  strophe,  but  the  strophe  itself  is  in  general  only  rhythmical, 
and  not  metrical.  Left  to  himself^  and  bursting  from  the  fetters 
of  metre,  the  lyric  poet,  by  variety  in  his  rhythm,  by  bold  expres- 
sions, by  vigorous  conceptions,  by  dazzling  images,  aspired  to 
the  hig-iest  pitch  of  poetical  eminence.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the 
moderns  to  suppose  that  the  Odes  of  Pindar  or  the  Greek 
Chorus  were  in  general  written  in  any  metre.  The  most 
learned  and  ingenious  men  have  tortured  and  racked  their 
imagination  to  find  out  som.e  key  to  the  supposed  metre  of 
jhese  compositions,  but  I  am  not  surprized  that  none  of 
then  has  succeeded.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  damp  the  ardor 
of  research,  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
discovery  never  will  be  made,  as  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  that 
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which  does  not  exist,  and  was  never  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
composers  themselves.  I  am,  however,  surprized,  that  the 
declarations  of  Cicero,  of  Horace,  and  Quintilian,  that  lyrical 
pieces  are  commonly  only  rhythmical,  and  without  metre,  should 
have  been  entirely  either  overlooked  or  disregarded.  Cicero 
says,  "  A  modis  quibusdam  cantu  remoto,  soluta  esse  videtur 
oratio,  maximcque  id  in  optimo  quoque  eorum  Poetarum,  qui 
Kvci;i'ji  a  Grsecis  nominantur,  quos  cum  crt;??;'?^  spoliaveris,  7iuda 
pa^ne  remanet  oratio. —  [Orator.  183.)  Horace  is  still  more 
express  in  his  animated  account  of  Pindar's  style. 

Per  ai'.daces  nota  Ditliyrambos 

Verba  devolvit,  numerisqiie  teriur 
Lege  solutis. 
Here  we  have  the  very  distinction  between  metre  and  rhythm, 
that  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon.  The  expression  niime- 
risque  fertur  lege  solutis,  reduced  to  plain  prose,  means  nothing 
else  than  that  he  has  numbers  or  rhythm  exempt  from  metre. 
But  if  any  doubt  still  remahi  in  our  mind,  I  conceive  this  passage 
from  Ouintilian  must  remove  it :  "  In  adeo  molestos  incidimus 
Grammaticos,  quam  fucrunt  qui  Lyricorum  quxdam  carmina  in 
varias  mensiiras  coegerunt."  I  do  not  know  of  any  Latin  author, 
who  has  attempted  lyrical  compositions  in  rhythm  only,  without 
metre,  and  perhaps  the  total  absence  of  this  kind  of  poetry  in  the 
language,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  may  have  contributed 
to  our  exclusion  of  rhythmical  productions  in  Greek.  Boetius 
was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  scientific  judge  of  music,  and  therefore 
was  not  unlikely  to  have  composed  some  lyrics  in  rhythm  ;  but 
the  metre,  called  by  his  editors  Pindaric,  will  be  found  to  be 
nothing  more  than  Anapsestic,  as 

Qiiantas  reruni  llcctat  habenas 

Natiua  potens,  quibiis  imniensum 

Legibus  orbem  provida  ser%et.         L.  Ti.  M.  5. 
•  I  do  not  see,  however,  how  the  authorities  I  have  adduced 
for  the  existence  of  a  poetical  rhythm  without  metre,  and  of  its 
frequent  use  in  lyric  effusions,  can  well  be  resisted. 

I  now'pass  to  rhetorical  rhythm,  and  shall  introduce  the  little  I 
have  to  say  by  a  short  sentence  from  Cicero.  "  Sit  hoc  cognicum, 
in  solutis  etiam  verbis  incsse  numeros,  eosdemque  esse  oratorios, 
qui  sunt  poetici."- -(Ora^o?-.  190.)  It  maybe  asked,  if  poetical 
ind  rhetorical  numbers,  or  rhythm,  be  the  same,  in  what  does  the 
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rxerclse  of  the  one  differ  from  the  other  ?  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and 
OuintiUan,  will  give  us  an  answer.  They  all  agree,  that  rheto- 
rical rhythm  ought  not  to  be  so  stately  and  uniformly  perceptible 
as  the  poetical,  nor  on  the  other  hand  so  loose  and  vague  as  the 
colloquial.  They  assign  for  it  too  this  reason,  that  in  rhetorical 
discourses  we  should  avoid  the  appearance  of  too  much  study, 
as  what  begets  suspicion  and  distrust.  When  an  orator  lets  his 
art  and  address  appear,  he  is  rather  a  mimic  and  an  actor  than  a 
plsader.  He  alone  deserves  the  name  of  an  orator,  who  carries 
all  his  hearers  with  him,  and  fastens  their  attention,  not  on  him- 
self, but  on  his  subject.  We  are  instructed,  we  are  roused,  we 
are  convinced,  while  the  speaker  himself  is  forgotten  in  the  awe 
and  tlie  enthusiasm  that  he  inspires.  Like  the  lightning  from 
heaven,  the  course  of  true  eloquence  permits  not  a  pause,  and 
is  too  rapid  in  its  effect  to  let  us  observe  its  progress.  This  is 
the  test  of  eloquence,  and  by  this  test  how  far  does  Cicero  fall 
short  of  Demosthenes  !  But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which 
I  have  wandered,  I  will  select  some  passages  from  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  that  fully  explain  the  nature  and  design 
of  rhetorical  rhythm.  Aristotle  says,  «  To  Vz  <yxW'^  '^^'^  Xs^swj 
2=i  /xrjTs  eju.,a=Tpov  sivuij  jj^YiTB  af>pvQf»,ov,  to  [j,h  yoig  uttI^uvov,  to  ds 
e.oC'vQjxciV,  ayreguvrov.  Ato  j;vDjJ.ov  Sc7  ^X^'V  rov  Xnyov,  fjiSTgov  S;  |W.-^, 
vOiYjjxci.  ya.g  iWai,  pu^fLOV  os  jj-yj  lixgi^Mg'  touto  ds  ecrxaj,  lav  i"'^X§' 
Tou  Y,. — {Bhet.  Z/,  3.  C.  8.)  Cicero  almost  translates  the  preceding 
passage  in  this  manner :  "  Neque  numerosa  esse,  ut  poema ; 
neque  extra  numerum,  ut  sermo  vulgi  est,  debet  oratio. 
Alterum  nimis  est  vinctum,  ut  de  industria  factum  appareat : 
alterum  nimis  dissolutum,  ut  pervagatum  at  vulgare  videatur : 
ut  ab  altero  non  delectere,  alterum  oderis."—(  Orai'or.  195.) 
Quintilian  is  still  more  diffuse,  but  to  the  same  purpose : 
«*  Versificandi  genus  est  unam  legem  omnibus  sermonibus  dare ; 
et  id  ciim  manifesta  affectatlone  (cujus  rei  maxime  cavenda 
suspicio  est)  tum  etiam  simihtudine  tssdium  ac  satietatem  creat : 
quoque  est  dulcius  magis  perit  •,  amittitque  et  fidem  et  affectus, 
motusque  omnes,  qui  est  in  hac  cura  deprehensus  :  nee  potest 
ei  credere,  aut  propter  eum  dolere  et  irasci  judex,  cui  putat  hoc 
vacare.  Ideoque  vincta  qua;dam  quasi  solvenda  de  industria 
sunt,  ilia  quidem  maximi  laboris,  ne  laborata  videantur. — {Qjiiiit. 
Inst.  L.  Q.juxtafinem.) 
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Colloquial  rhythm  now  only  remains  to  be  considered ;  and 
what  this  is  may  in  a  great  measure  be  collected  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  other  rhythms.  It  is  the  least  studied,  and  most 
loose  of  any,  and  such  as  occurs  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
well  educated  persons.  For  tlie  language  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  so  formed,  and  built,  if  I  may  so  say,  on  a  musical 
foundation,  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  it  correctly,  and  not 
to  fall  into  a  species  of  rhythm.  "  Neque  enim  loqui  possumus, 
(says  Ouintilian)  nisi  e  syllabls  brevibus  et  longis,  ex  quibus 
pedes  fiunt." — [Inst.L.  9.)  The  same  author  expresses  himself 
more  fully  in  another  place  :  "  Est  igitur  oratio  alia  vlncta  atque 
contexta :  soluta  alia,  quails  in  scrmo7ie  et  cpistolis.  Quod  non 
eo  dico,  quia  non  lllud  quoque  solutum  habeat  suos  quosdam 
et  forsan  diiEclliores  etiam  pedes  :  neque  enim  aut  hlare  semper 
vocalibus,  aut  destitui  temporibus  volunt  senno  et  ejnstola :  sed 
non  fluunt,  nee  cohserent,  nee  verba  de  verbis  trahunt,  ut  potius 
laxiora  in  his  vincula,  quam  nulla  slnt. —  [Ibid.)  Cicero  too 
acknowledges  a  rhythm  in  conversation,  as  well  as  in  poetry  and 
oratory  :  «  Ildem  sunt  numeri  non  modo  oratorum,  et  poetarum, 
verum  omnlno  loqueiitium." 

Having  now  finished  what  I  had  to  say  on  metre  in  general, 
as  connected  with  music,  and  in  particular  with  that  branch  of 
music  which  is  called  rhythm,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  con- 
clude better  than  by  a  sentence  of  Plutarch,  which  compre- 
hends in  one  view  nearly  the  whole  matter,  and  may  serve  as  a 
sort  of  recapitulation  :  **  ^A^l  avuyKuiov  rpix  eXu^KTru  elvai  ry. 
TTtiTTO'JTU  cc[JLix  slg  T^v  oc^oy]v,  <^^oyyov  re  jcai  y^povov  Kca  (TuXXcL^riv 
ri  ypai/.[ua.-  (TVIj^^yitetcH  Ca  Ijc  Tr,g  ycuTo.  (^^oyyov  Tropelag  to  ripjjJo-f^BVOV 
yvMgi^sa-Qxi,  Ix  U  Trig  x«t«  ^povov  tov  puSfMOV,  ex  Ss  tvjj  kcctx 
ypdiJi[jt,cx.  y)  <TvX\dfiriv,  to  A;yo'ju,=vov." — lisp)  Movrnxw-/,  p.  35. 

It  may  not  be  misplaced,  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  obser- 
vations, to  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  etymology  of  'Pu3/xof.  In 
Primatt's  Accentus  Redivivi,  {p.  146.)  there  is  a  derivation  of  it 
from  p-j(7ig,Jluor.  The  learned  and  reverend  Editor  of  Dawes' 
Miscellanea  Critica,  has,  in  his  valuable  Appendix,  {p.  4-46.) 
given  another  derivation,  which-.is  more  ingenious  and  satis- 
factory, that  is  from  p-jw,  eo,  celerlter  cOy  &c.  The  connexion 
between  motion  and  rhythm  is  well  illustrated  by  him,  and  may 
be  admitted  •,  but  I  cannot  so  readily  subscribe  to  the  sense 
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assigned  to  px ;  at  least,  I  am  not  so  much  convinced  as  to  be 
deterred  fron;  a  venture  at  anotlier  etymology,  w^hich  I  do  not 
go  far  to  seek,  and  vi'hich,  therefore,  will  not  be  much  labor 
lost  if  erroneous.  I  conceive  'F6^y,oc  to  be  only  a  curtailed  form 
of  uDi&txoc,  the  first  syllable  having  suffered  an  aph3cresis,much  in 
the  same  way  as^vaj  for  av«^,  rav  from  styj:,  and  as  we  say,  'jwf he- 
can/  for  apot/iecari/,  and  anciently  both  said  and  wrote  'natomy 
and  'pistle  for  anatomy  and  epistle.  Is  pistol  a  vestige  of  this  vici- 
ous pronunciation  in  the  sense  of  something  private,  and  from  the 
pocket,  or  is  it  a  corruption  from  jyicciola,  in  the  sense  of  small 
arms?  To  return  to  my  subject: — It  is  certain  that  puS^aoj  is 
nothing  else  than  number  and  proportion,  or  as  Aristotle  defines 
it,  aci9/Ao;  Tou  (T'xyiiJ^oiT'ic  rrjj  >S'^cx<;,  in  a  passage  above  cited.  It 
may  be  thought  a  confirmaticn  of  this  etymology,  that  the  Latins 
express  rhythm  by  numerus.  This  last  v/ord  comes  probably 
from  vo^aoc,  or  y<>u,ao,-  poetice,  a  law  of  metre,  or  tune,  whence 
voaoi,  songs,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  oijaoc,  has  been  formed 
Jiumerus. 

M.  K. 
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Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1 M  such  a  work  as  that  which  I  have  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  errors  were  unavoidable,  arising, 
sometimes  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  information,  some- 
times from  the  contradictory  evidence  of  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers. In  order  to  rectify  these,  immediately  on  the  publi- 
cation of  my  first  edition,  I  presented  it  to  several  gentlemen, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  East  jy^i.dies,  requesting  such  information 
as  they  might  be  enabled  tty^^irnish,  from  their  personal  or 
local  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  which  they  served. 

From  this  source,  and  from  consulting  such  publications  as 
have  since  appeared,  I  had  the  advantage  of  correcting  a  variety 
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of  misapprehensions,  and  giving   a  second  edition  much  more 

accurate  than  the  first  •,  but  as  there  is  now  no  great  probabihty 
that  a  future  edition  will  be  called  for,  I  think  it  a  duty  to 
myself,  and  to  the  purchasers  of  my  work,  to  state  a  most  satis- 
factory piece  of  intelligence,  which  I  have  obtained  from  Dr. 
Buchannan's  Travels  in  the  Peninsula,  and  which  I  know  not 
how  to  communicate  more  generally  than  through  the  medium 
of  your  interesting  Journal. 

Those  who  have  perused  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea 
must  be  well  apprized  of  the  difficulty  in  arranging  the  western 
side  ,of  the  Peninsula,  from  Guzerat  down  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  It  rests  principally  upon  fixing  the  point  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  voyage  -,  in  this  I  was  fortunately  right,  by  adopt- 
ing a  suggestion  of  Major  Rennell's,  that  the  Greek  merchants 
from  Egypt,  who  traded  to  Nelkunda,  in  the  territory  of 
Keprbbotas,  reached  in  reality  the  modern  port  of  Neliseram, 
near  the  confines  of  Canara  and  Malabar.  But  the  name  of  this 
place  is  written  so  variously  in  the  ancient  geographers,  and  on 
the  modern  charts,  that  although  I  had  established  the  position 
of  the  port,  I  was  easily  led  into  an  error  respecting  the 
etymology  of  the  name. 

By  consuhing  the  Periplus,  (p.  455,  2d  edit.)  it  will  be  seen, 
that  Nelkunda  is  written  Melenda  by  Ptolemy,  Melkunda  by  his 
commentators,  Necanidon  by  Pliny,  Neakyndon  by  Hardouin, 
and  Nincilda  in  the  Peutingerian  tables.  In  modern  charts  it  is 
found  as  Neliceram,  Neliseram,  Nelisuram,  and  Nellea-ceram. 
In  this  last  form,  by  adopting  an  etymology  derived  from 
Paolino,  a  Romish  missionary  v/ho  had  resided  long  in  the 
country,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  interpret  it  the  Rice  Country  ; 
but  it  now  appears  from  Dr.  Buchannan,  that  not  one  of  these 
names  has  a  claim  to  true  orthography  ;  for  the  real  title  of  the 
place  is  Nil-Eswara,  from  Nil,  BluCy  Eswara,  Lord  or  Deity  ; 
and  Nil-Eswara,  the  Blue  Deity^  is  one  of  the  titles  of  Siva, 
particularly  worshipped  in  this  country,  in  preference  to  Brahma 
and  Vishnoo,  who  make  up  the  triad  in  the  Braminical 
superstition. — See  Buchannan^  Vol.  III.  p.  i  0. 

But  another  title  of  Siva  is  Nil-Kanta,  or  Nil-Kunda^ 
{Buchannan^  Vol.  ill.  p.  2G1.)  from  Nil,  Blue^  and  Kanra,  or 
Kunda,  Throaty  an  appellation  he  derives  from  swallowing  a 
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poison  churiifd  up  by  the  Gods  and  Giants  from  the  sea.  It 
was  intended  to  poison  the  world,  but  Siva,  for  the  prcservatien 
of  mankind,  swallowed  it ;  the  effects  of  it,  however,  were  so 
malignant,  as  to  leave  a  blue  mark  on  his  neck,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented with  a  blue  neck  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  his  service. 
By  identifying  Nil-Eswara  thus  with  Nil-Kunda,  we  have  the 
two  names  of  this  port,  ancient  and  modern;  and  the  Nel- 
Kunda  of  the  Periplus  approaching  nearer  to  the  true  ortho- 
graphy, than  the  several  names  found  in  the  other  ancient 
geographers. 

Here  then  we  obtain  a  demonstration  that  the  termination  of 
the  voyage  is  fixed  with  perfect  accuracy  at  this  port ;  and  if 
this  is  ascertained,  the  arrangement  of  the  provinces  on  the 
coast,  such  as  it  appears  in  my  commentary,  will,  I  conclude,  be 
readily  admitted. 

The  proof  of  this  is  more  valuable  as  Dr.  Buchannan  has  no 
reference  to  the  Periplus  in  this  place,  nor,  as  far  as  I  have 
discovered,  in  any  other  part  of  his  work  j  and  his  explanation 
of  these  titles  of  Siva  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Wilford,  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  his  Essay  on  the  White  Islands,  and  Mr. 
Wilks,  in  his  History  of  the  South  of  India,  p.  8. 

Much  pleasure  will  it  afford  me,  if,  by  means  of  your  Journal, 
I  should  convey  this  intelligence  to  any  gentleman  who  is 
possessed  of  my  work ;  and  still  more,  if  those,  who  take  a 
pleasure  in  geographical  research,  would  insert  a  notice  of  it  in 
the  blank  leaf  of  the  third  volume,  p.  119.  As  far  as  concerns 
me  or  my  work,  I  have  as  much  satisfaction  in  retracting  an 
error,  as  in  establishing  a  fact.  It  is  with  great  respect  that  I 
subscribe  myself.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  Servant, 

W.  VINCENT 

Deanery y  Weslmhisterj  Feb,  i,  IHll. 
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INSCRIPTIONS   FOUND   AT   ANCIENT 
SAGUNTUM. 

VV  E  have  been  favored  with  the  following  additional  Inscriptions 
lately  brought  into  this  country,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
some  explanation  of  them  in  a  future  number. 

The  following  rules  are  collected  from  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Spanish  antiquaries. 

1.  The  cliaracters  both  of  the  Celtiberians,  and  of  the  Turde- 
tani,  are  to  be  chiefly  referred  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  and 
Etruscan. 

2.  There  are  several  letters  admitted  to  be  doubtful. 

3.  There  are  double  letters,  which  frequently  recur. 

4.  The  vowels  are  sometimes  expressed,  but  often  are  to  be 
supplied. 

5.  Words  are  seldom  written  in  full  length. 

No.  5, 


CWLQ 


J 


\o.  6. 
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ANIMADVERSION ES  IN  LONGINUM. 

Edit.   Toiip.  0x071.  1778. 
§   1.  p.  1.  1.  5.  Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.    1.6.  rJj;   aAijSsiaj  xa»  t'/j 

1.  3.  2.  Codd  lect.  TrsgisjBxXov  unice  probo — quam  satis  vin- 
dicat  Platon.  Epist.  7.  sub  fin.  :i'<xjA/av  ttsv^-i  Trspi/SaAwv  ju,up/«j. 
Platonis  locum,  pluresque  aliorum  scriptorum  apud  Steph. 
Thes.  videre  licet.  Et  ad  hunc  modum  Eulogii  locum,  quem 
laudat  Toup.  reformare  velim.  V.  et  Morum. 

1.  3.  8.  s^Tisiqiccv  &c. — "  Nescio  sane  annon  hiec  vox 
{vjTToplciv)  Longino  sit  restituenda.  Nam  experientiam  inven- 
tionis  ego  adhuc  intelligerc  non  potui."  Taylor,  ad  ^schin.  c. 
Ctesiph.  p.  621.  8ed  nihil  mutandum.  sfXTTzigla  ty,c  evgaiTzMc  est 
**  Solertia  inventionis  longo  usu  et  experientia  parta." 

2.  4.  1.  (Badouc. — Hinc  Scribleri  Tractatus  7rsg»  ^ci^ov;  originem 
duxit.  Sed  nuUus  dubito  quin  scribendum  sit  iru^ovi.  Nus- 
quam  alibi  vocem  /3a5oj  usurpat  Longinus,  et  -n-uSo'j;  egrcgie 
confirmant  qu3e  sequuntur  rj  i^ucri:,  'J^aixiq  rx  TroXXci  h  to'i;  ttuQy,- 
TiKolg  Kou  ZiYiOfj-svoi;  aiiTovou.ov.  V.  ad  §  16. 

2.  4.  10.  Malim  u^scrTr,arsv. 

2.  4.  pen.  Optime  hunc  locum  restituit  Toupius  •,  sed  leviorl 
mutatione  ita  velim  scribere — -/.cii  al;  s7riy.ivovvoT=Qcc  ru  iiXrAu.  uvtx 
1^'  lauTwJv la^iVTCi,   ovtoo  to.  fLsyuXcif  vel  ovtvj  xui  tu  ju-ry. 

3.  5.  ult.  Probo  Fabri  conj.  ku)  fj^r,.  Deinde  ingeniosa 
Musgr.  conj.  est,  ^oXov  pro  [x6vo-jy  quam  riv  egregie  confirmat, 
quod  in  tov  cum  Toupio  mutandum  est,  si  [xovov  retineatur.  ^x/ay 
non  est  solicitanda.  TrXeKTctvYjv  p^;.,«,appoov,  Censor,  apud  Bibl. 
Philo.  de  volumine  venti,  turbine,  accipit :  sed  quod  ex  Aristoph. 
Av.  1714.  TrXsxTocvYj  xocTiVoiJ  excitat  ad  suam  confirmandam,  me 
judice,  vulgatam  stabilit  interpretationem  •,  cum  TrAExravrjy  hoc 
in  loco  de  fumo  dicatur.     ^Eschyl.  Prometh.   1051. 

■ STT    l/XOJ   pi7TTc(rQcO  jU.£V 

Uugog  afju^riKTiC  (oo(TTpuy^og 

vagslgag  ««  immittens."  Pearce  et  Censor,  in  Bibl.  Philol.  «  in- 
serens"   Brunck.   ad  Soph.  Antig.  383.    Malo    «  annectcns," 
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"  conneCtens."     De  Sophoclis  Oreithyia   (V.  Ruhnken.)   silet 
Brunclc. 

3.  6.  ult.  yvTTff  !u.-^v^oi  Tci^oi.  Hoc  videtur  Gorgias  sum- 
sisse  ex  ^schyl.  Sept.  adv.  Th.  1022. 

0-JTCU  TTiTSlVXV  TOvlj    Uli  o'lMVOiV  doKsl 

*     3.  7.  10.  oXiT^alvciv  ter  adhibetur  a  Platon.  Cratyl.  275.  a. 

3.  7.  11.  Ben^  tuetur  Toup.  avciXr,Ssi;.  Male  enim  oy>coi 
dicuntUr  uvuX^bIc,  si  ocvaXSrig  sit,  docente  ipso  Ruhnkenio, 
"  macer  et  exilis,  qui  ad  copiam  et  magnitudinem  ali  et  augeri 
non  potest." 

4.  11.  5.  Licet  ssepius  subintelligi  soleat  Homeri  nomen,  hoc 
tamen  in  loco  velim  <pYi(nv  ''0[j,Yipoi.  Facile  excidere  poterat 
propter  seqq.   OMENTOI. 

4.  11.  ult.  Apud  Platon.  Legg.  6.  624.  e.  legitur  l7rav<(7T«va<, 
quod  malim. 

7.  14.  2.  Fraudi  fuit  Platonis  interpretibus  haec  dictio  in 
Criton.  371.  c.  aXXcog  svsxu  Xoyov,  non  nisi  disputationis  causa  : 
Theactet.  128.  g.  y*;j  aAXwj  oix^ri '  Plut.  Sympos.  149.  b.  Xoyog 
Tx'vTU  cikXcug  Ictt/v. 

7.  14.  5.  Similiter  Max.  Tyr.  10.  5.  xara/xavTruoftlvrj 
TMV  ov^  opxjji^svwv,   KCi)  ^y]pvjov<Ta  "TCiiiTCi  Tols  Xoyicf^olc,  [j,yj  Tvyov(TCi 

8.  17.  3.  Et  praecedens  [ji,h.  ct  sensus  loci  videntur  postulate 
7ra'3oyj  ob  ^■fjpsust. 

8.  17.  8.  Non  solicitanda  sunt  utto  ju,av/af — ly.Trvsov  efflans, 
quasi  furore  aliquo  agitatus.  Sed  Trvjuf^aroj  mihi  videtur  non 
bene  dici  sine  epitheto.  Probe  igitur  lect.  edit.  ToUii  et 
Hudsoni  hvk-j7ix(TTixou — probatam  etiam  Moro. 

9.  21.  6.  Velim  aXXoi  xa»  tjji/  utv^'kxv. 

9.  22.  3.  Hunc  de  Moyse  locum  spurium  judicarunt  Portus, 
Valckenaer,  Wyttenbach.  et  Censor,  apud  Bibl.  Philol.  Tacet 
Toupius,  et  nihil  statuit  Ruhnkenius.  Sed,  ut  mihi  videtur, 
ipse  in  Moysis  verbis  laudandis  error  Longino  locum  satis  vindi- 
cat.  Nam  si  Longino  abjudicandus,  Judxo  alicui  vel  Christiano, 
qui  in  Moysis  honorem  eum  finxerit,  ut  puto,  tribuendus  est. 
Hi  vero  Sacros  ipsorum  libros  sincere  et  sine  additamentis  lauda- 
turi  erant ;  Longino,  eos  perfunctorie  legenti,  et  memoriter  pro- 
VoL.  m.     No.V.  K 
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fcrentl,  proclivc  crat  quosdam  addcre  vcl  Immutare.  Huic 
quoquc  modica  vcrborum  laus  ov^  6  tv^oov  avrig  —  optime 
convcnit. 

0.  24.  2.  Ncc  vulgata  vocis  TrQO-yvuoa-ixivovg  interprctatio  loci 
sententix  satisfacit,  nee  probo  Mori  interpretationem  «  olini 
jam  dcstfiiatos  heroibus."  Malim  equidem  scribere  Trpoiyvwo-jjJ- 
irjic,  soil,  lamentationes  et  luctus  propter  mortem  heroum,  qui 
lectoribus  jam  ante  noti  fuerint. 

10.  27.  6.  Hanc  venustissimam  Oden  denuo  edidit  Brunck.  ad 
calccm  Anacreontis.  Argentor.  1786.  L.  3.  Brunck.  (^Mvu-c-al 
<t'  v-axQ'Jsiy  xoc)  ysXaig  If/^sgoBV.  Scrib.  fort,  c^wvry-xa;  vttcixo'jei, 
xcii  y;\'M(rixi  lu^spozv^  V.  Varr,  Lectt.  apud  Morum.  L.  11.  Non 
male  Toup.  j3oixji=u<r  sv  o  ukouI  fj^m.  nee  male  Brunck.  /SoajSfj- 
Tfj  1'a.Koa.l  ju-oi — sed  pressius  codd.  vestigiis  insistas,  scribendo 
ogyj/x',  eTTipsoi/S  —  S5Dtri  l'  axovoci.  L.  13.  Sapphoni  puto  nou 
licuisse  primam  in  lopcu;  corripere.  Legere  possis  ^v)(^pog  llpvK 
Ky.Ky^iBTcn.  Hie  obiter  corrigendus  est  corruptissimus  locus  in 
iSapphus  Od.  in  Vener.  apud  Dion.  Hal.  TTrpl  i'uvSeVsojf,  §  23. 
V.  5.  p.  l73.  seqq.  Ed.  Reisk.  ubi  sic  scribitur,  Korr  l^iu 
lJ.uKi(TTct  (izXx  ysvsaSxi  McuvoXu,  Qui^m'  tIvx  S'aiirs  Trsl^rifj.-Mi 
crayrjyjtrtrav  ($(Xor>]ra*  Ttg  (t,  oo  SocTn^cTi,  «S»/C^  ;  Sed  ultima  in  o  t* 
nunquam  eliditur,  et  7r£('9v]|aju,»  male  dividitur  inter  secundum  et 
tertium  versum,  et  ju,i  necessario  corripitur.  Brunckius  vix 
melius  edidit  h'  ottj  Ijaio  [laXKrv  e^eXoo  ysvecrSai  McuvoXa  Gufx'x, 
rivci  o'xuTs  tzsISti-Mi  (Toty^Vza-a-av  (piXorara'  rig  (t,  u>  ^«7r^o7,  u/3g/^j( ', 
Codd.  et  Editt.  variant  inter  7r£i'9>5j«,,aj,  TTci5a)fji.cii,  7ru5a;|aa<,  ttsiSoj 
y.a)  :  iT!>:y/jVc6ov<Tav,  (rayrjvsva-ai  :  ^iXoTYjTog  cr'  co  Sa-rr^ol,  dtxYjv : 
(tiXoTYjTSi  Tig  <xx  ^a.-7:<^(x/Axri  '.  rig  ai  ^o-iri^oi  Vixy.  :  aliY.il '.  Hudson 
voluit  7r=/3:u  et  c-ay^vcuo-'  «;• :  Brunckius  de  suo  dedit  v^plilji- 
meiro,  ni  fallor,  refragante.     Scribo, 

K'  OTTJ  [J.oi  jj.oLXKTra.  QcXoo  ysvid^cn 
MmvoKol  (vel  Aa)  Si>jW,a;*  Tj'va  V  uvrs  vilSui 
JSIo)  crayviVjOcai  ^iXotocto.'    Tig  (Tbv, 

10.  29.  6.  Male  Pearcius  et  Ruhnken.  haec  de  vomitu  intel- 
lexerunt-,  nee  meliias  rem  egit  Morus,  quern  Toup.  in  Indice 

notavit.  Vix  Longinus  h?ec  ttXeov  avdog  l^siv  dixisset,  si  versum 
nitimum    de    Nausea    intellexisset.       Aristsenetus    in    loco    a 
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llulinken.     excltato    mihi    videtur    hsc     quoque    ob    oculos 
habuisse.      TIukvoL  7ruKKo[ji.svrig  l^xTTTOjw-aj  rrj  xag2i«i. 

10.  30.  8.  vKiH  ^uvuToio  delenda  puto. 

13.  36.  2.  Si  scribamus  hxTViov  pro  uvunyiiv  (V.  Morum) 
metrum  saltern  in  tuto  erit. 

'^Pr^yij,'   ecrxi   yi^s    uvuTyzov   uTiJLov   sv9so'/. 
Sed  Longinu3  consulto  fortasse  metrum  turbavit. 

13.  36.  11.  Scrib.  puto  r,;juv  av  uTrohl^Bcuv.  V.  Brunck.  ad 
Aristoph.  Plut.  583.    Sed  V.Hermann,  in  Eur.  Hec.  1087. 

13.  37.  6.  Velim  a^nv/j^oraToj.  quod  suadent  et  sententia 
loci,  et  prsecedeus  <pi\ovsixoTe§o:'. 

l^.  37.  antep.  8<a7rosVovT«  puto  hoc  in  loco  active  accipien- 
dum  esse.  V.  Platon.  Gorg.  §  32.  p.  485.  e.  Steph.  V.  et 
Thorn.  Mag.  v.  ^ix-irPiTrco :  et  Pierson.  prsef.  ad  Moer.  p.  xlii. 

1-k  38.  10.  Codd.  MSS.  o\u)c.  nee  male.     Sed  velim  oXov. 

15.  40.  9.  Muscrrav.  in  Eur.  Fr.  edidit  ariSe — etxBaXwv. 


15.  40.  antep.  hi.  Ita  et  Pearce.     Morus  et  Musgr.  rectius 

15.  40.  pen.  Codd,  et  Editt.  pr.  dxoua-x;  ri;  mendose  :  Barne'i 
et  Pearce  voluerunt  TraTj;  Pearc.  Musgrav.  et  Mor.  ediderunt 
=It' — quod  unde  sit  nescio.     Puto  codd.  voluisse  tuc. 

15.  42.  2.  "Apr^v  t  'Evow.  Ita  et  Edit.  Aid.  in  iEschyl.  Theb. 
45.  ubi  vulgo  "Jgriv 'Evuc/j :  In  his  Accusativis  scribendis  "J^j), 
"AfYjv  Swxf>oLTrj,  XwxeaTjjv,  k.t.A.  variant  plerumque  Codices. 
Demetr.  Phaler.  qui  dicitur  §  177.  "OXcog  to  v  ?j'  eucfjTjjaiav  ecf;=A- 
HovTcd  ol''ATTixoi,\dri[j:,oa-^hYiv  XiyovTsc  xoc)  ScoxpaTYiv :  Et  Mcer. 
Attic,  p.  134.  ArijjLOcr^svYjv,  'ArTixwg'  Jyi[j,0(}S;vyi,  to  dvccXoyov^ 
'E>.Kr,vixojg.  Cf.  sis  Reitz.  ad  Lucian.  V.  4.  p.  468.  5.  455. 
5.  522.  9.  405.  In  aham  sententiam  abiit  Incertus  Auctor  irsfi 
ii«p/3a^»<rju.c-D,  quern  Valckenaer  edidit  ad  calc.  Ammonii — Kara 
|W,£V  (i\iv  7r§ocrO=(7iv  jSagi/Sapi'^oucnv  o»  XsyovTsg  SooxgciTriv,  Arjfj!,o<T5Bvr)V' 
roc  yug  s'l;  rjg  hrjyovrct  crvvhra  o'j  7rgoa->.aj«,/3ay=»  Ittj  t^j  cchicirixyjg  to 
y,  OTOiV  Yj  Trap'  ouSsrspcuy  -rgo;  tt,v  xuTa.Ki\^iv,  y)  pyjiMU  Ittj  TeXst  sll^uI- 
vtiToti.  V.  et  Herodiani  Fr.  apud  Hermann,  de  Gr.  Gr.  §  18. 
p.  307.  Credo  equidem  antiquius  obtinuisse  scripturam  per  sa,  r,cl 
et  ^.  sed  apud  recentiores  Atticos  usum  demum  invaluisse  scri- 
bendi  "Apr,v,  ^MxpaTriv,  jY,iMoa-^;vriv,  propter  similes  formas  /7ap- 
ftEVifirjf,  Ilupixsvl^r,)/-  '^-IXKi/SjaSrjc,  'A\y.i(Bix.CriV,  x.T.A.  Bis  tantum  hic 
accusativus  occurrit  apud  Ilomerum.  In  II.  //,  463.  Icgiturnunc 
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in  fine  versus  SD'j.7Vj.rlr,'j.  sed  Sch.  Min.  monent'yo.  OgaT-jix-Tr/,' 
II.  B.  V.  n\t.-^ Aor,v  dr.e^.ycTUTi'MJov.  ubi  quxdam  exempla, 
prtebent'.l^r/,  ut  docuit  me  Hemsterh.  ad  Arist.  Plut.  328.  In 
Batracliom.  '.^cr^v  claudit  v.  267.  Apud  Hesiod.  extat  hsec 
forma  quinque  in  locis,  in  uno  poemate,  Scut,  scilicet  Here,  et 
in  eodem  nomine  "Agr/',  quod  invenitur  in  corrupto  versu,  59. 
V.  333.  'Air,v  Ixioyru,  ubi  possis  scrlbere  "Apr^ :  Idem  vers,  repe- 
titur  V.  4-25.  ubi  Editt.  Aid.  Junt.  1.2.  exhibent  "Agrju  Trpoa-ir'yra. 
In  V.  4-.57.  ubi  nunc  legitur  'ApriV  a%<i?,  eaedem  editt.  habent 
"Apr,'  axo; '  In  Aristoph.  Plut.  328.  Hemsterhus.  dedit  e  codd. 
et  Suida  'Agri,  pro  'Apr^v,  quod  iterum  reposuit  Brunck.  qui 
nullum  satis  cerfum  consilium  hac  in  re  secutus  est.  "Agr^v 
sustulit  e  Phoenissis  Euripidis  Valckenaer.  licet  quinque  in  locis 
ediderit  /7oA'jvr»xT;y,  nulla  metri  cogente  necessitate.  Eundem 
accus.  noAvvri'x>iy  possis  inveiiire  apud  ^sch.  Theb.  1070.  et 
Soph.  Antiq.  198.  Porsou  in  Phoenissis  semper  dedit  "Apr,-/,  et 
ad  V,  134.  in  ^sch.  Theb.  45.  metrum  flagitare '^^liv.  Malim 
rero  ex  Ed.  Aid.  et  Longin.  scribere^^sr)  t,  'Evjoa. 

15.  42.  8.  V,  Jodrell  on  Eur.  Bacchse,  p.  408.  420. 

16.  46.  10,  /xrSro-Taxcir  slc,  ut  videtur,  MSS.  et  Ed.  Princeps. 
Manutius,  quern  sunt  plerique  editores  secuti,  edidit  ju.=5jcrTar, 
et  recte  forsan,  modo  scribas  /x=Sio-Ta;  »;  sU  vvspB.  Ita  enim 
ceteris  participiis  Trxpia-rxv-jov,  Ivr/Sfir,  xx^isi;  meliias  convenit. 

16.46.  11.  Ruhnken.  vuit  ,ca5oc  pro  7ra5?r,  deceptus  errore 
loci  §  2.  ubiTTXj'-.:  reponendum. 

16.  47.  5.  yjxlp-r^  impune.  Eandem  vim  habet  yzyrfi-2:  Soph. 
CE-d.  T.  368.  et  axA^vcrror  Soph.  Ed.  912.  Eodem  modo  xAaa;v, 
cum  tuo  maximo  malo.  Soph.  CEd,  T.  401.  et  Eur.  Hipp.  108o. 
et  TTfjy  xyAny  tivx.  priusquam  pcenas  luat  Eur.  Andr.  578. 

17.  49.  ult.  Supra  dixit  to  cia.  ayr^u.a.Tu:)'/  Tra.vougyf.-j,  et  hoc  in 
loco  puto  hx  cyr^ijiiTaiv  vel  similia  qusedam  excidisse. 

17,  50.  4,  |ya^ay/?=Tat.  Hanc  vocem  adhibet  Demetr.  Phal. 
'j  39.   a.i'K-p  hyy-ovrroas-^MV  r,  lya^«yj?oa:'y:t;y. 

18.  50.  ult.  Omnino  reponendum  tu;  -nz^rr^ic  th  xai  aTrcxp/o-fij; 
Mox  51.  11.  TO  sySo'jy  xa»  l^Cppoirov  Tr,c  "Ttvjo-zwc  Kca  aTTOxglasiog : 
et  infra  r,  o  sg-xTr,7ii  r,  eIj  kxvTov  x«i  uTioagiTic :  et  to  cp^^a«  rr,; 
■JTi-jTEx;  xai  uTT'Jxpl'jcUi:. 

18.  50.  ult.  Malim  «ca  o-j  tu'jtxic  tciIs. 
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21.  55.  5,  Morus  vult  aToAvo-jcn.  Ruhnken.  u7:r/.x\-ju. 
Rescribe  octtoXXikti. 

22.  56.  ult.  Malim  7rcoj»5-r'/3aAf  yoOv  ;v5'jc  ra  a7r5  toO  ^opov. 

23.  58.  8.  Jungenda  sunt  tolvj  uymiTTixx  c-uvrsya. 
32.  70.  7.  Malim  6  2=  jT;|xocr3;yi)r. 

32.  71.  1.  avaTrTgo^oVr-'.  V.  Pearc.  Apud  ^sch.  e.  Ctesiph. 
unus  cod.  liabet  u-jxtzt^o'^otoi.,  quod  Reisk.  prsetulit. 

32.71.  7.  r;  yag  uTTorlixr^Ti:.  Hxc  enim  quasi  mulctce  ocsti- 
matio ;  haec  confessio  audax  aliquid  ess*  admissum ;  h.  e.  hsec 
excusatio.     V.  omnino  Hemsterhus.  ad  Hesych.  v.  vTroTiarVra;;- 

32.  71.  7.  Dion.  Hal.  Art.  Rhet.  9.  5.  ttSo-j:  rrgo^poXr,  x;.cr-^ 
yi'yjTai  SiOJxijVsoJj  rep^vjx);;. 

32.  72.  6.  jjSov^v — Kxy.-2v  lik-xp.  Plat.  Tim.  543.  a  :  y\-Ma-7x 
yBva-Bw;  ^oxlfj-tov  apud  Platon.  non  iuvenio.  Totum  hunc  locum 
xai  TT^y  jw-sy  ^Sov^v — iox/ajiy  aliena  manu  Longino  esse  additum 
censeo. 

33.  75.  pen.  Toupii  conj.  fuerat  -• — xxciph  xiv^wb^-i,  quam 
in  Indice  repudiavit.    Conjiciebam  tx,  yxo  h  Trav-t  xk^iBH  xIvo'jvc; 

C/X.JXp'T>JTO;-. 

34-.  78.  antep.  z-jyivzix,  per  sepositum,  nequit  signincare  inge- 
nuam  in  scribendo  elegantiam.  Rulmken.  voluit  l^y.BKux.  Possis 
et  svfjiixzix,  quam  vocem  usurpat  Longin.  infra  39.  89.  1.  Suspi- 
cabar  et  IxWyria.  Poll.  3.  18.  -m  Ve  i^BiixXco,  u,=t  IttxIvxv  xvrl- 
x-iTxi,  IxTzvr,; — Bkeuiz^o: — ju.ryaXo^^£7rr^;,  g^rjSc^OTr^rTrj;.'.  rx  l? 
rrqxyiirXTx, — iXzuhpiOTf^g .  r,  yxg  lAsL/Sr^o^r^sVcia  xx)  Ixrivzix,  t3 
/xfy  (TxAri^oy,  to  S;  xTrqzttsc.  tx  2'  iTuhtr^iLXTx, — fXTJvic — IXrV3£- 
poTTDzTTcLc,   hKz'Asp'iaag  x.t.A. 

41.  92.  pen.  Codd.  a<xo;T5Js-jv,  quod  non  mutandam  erat. 

42.  94.  3.  Conjiciebam  lTrv5-jv=j  quod  postea  Porto  placuisse 
vidi. 

44.  100.  9.  Longinimi  SCripsisse  r,  rr,:  olxo'jwivr,;  elpr,vr, — -sav 
II  f^kkov — ouToo-j  voXzfLoc  CTzs  crcdam.  Fortasse  pro  ttoXzu-o; 
scribendum  est  xXovroc.  Infra  mox  ax'As-j5r-T  yxp  tm  xu-irpx 
vXo'jTcp  xa»  aK0\x7Tco. 

G.  S.  A. 


ON  THE  TVOBD  tm. 

j\  MONG  many  ingenious  remarks,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Notes 
on  the  1st  verse  of  the  Sd  chapter  of  Genesis,  has  imagined  that 
the  iiaclias/i,  which  beguiled  Eve,  was  an  ape.  He  founds  this 
hypothesis  on  the  extensive  significations  of  the  Hebrew  root, 
and  upon  an  Arabic  word,  which  does  not  correspond  with 
nachash.  This  root  signifies  miguratus  est,  ominatus  eat^  curiose 
txc  callide  ohservavit,  experimoito  didicit,  magiam  exercuit ;  and 
the  noun  l^'H^  is  atignriurriy  incantatio,  conjectatio :  li/TO 
scrpensy  and  Jlli/nJ,  frs,  certigOf  cuprum^  nnmella,  compes  c^ea^ 
Chah/hS)  Chalybciim,  ct  virus  seu  vindent(S  sordcs  ex  assidn/t 
scwtatione  projlueyitcs,  ui  ccrugo  ex  cere.  In  some  few  places  it 
has  also  other  significations  •,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  ^jIDTJ],  2  Kings,  18,  4.  is  used  for  the  name  of  a  serpent, 
from  /llbnJ,  ces. 

We  may  then  suppose,  that  the  serpent  received  his  name 
from  ii'nJ,  curiose  ac  callide  ohservavit :  but  some  may  urge, 
that  it  might  with  equal  reason  imply  any  other  animal,  to  which 
this  signification  might  apply  :  but  if  in  this  sense  it  referred  to 
any  other,  we  might  at  least  expect  to  find  a  similar  meaning  in 
o?ie  of  the  cognate  languages ;  but  in  fact  we  find  none  ;  and 
their  corresponding  words  corroborate  the  received  idea,  that  the 
nachash  was  the  serpent.  Many  also  derive  the  Greek  word 
word  S^'axoiv  from  Izp^fivy  and  g';|:ij  from  0TT0fjt,c.i,  in  which  sense 
it  corresponds  with  Wn2,  vide  Martinii  Lex.  Etym.  It  is  true 
that  the  Syriac  applies  no  such  meaning  to  the  word,  and  that 
i^o*  is  generally  used  to  express  it ;  but  the  root  .^>j  precisely 
agrees  with  t^  _  in  the  sense  of  auguratus  est,  Si'c.  and  fj»j.o^j 
signifies  augury  divinatory  auspex,  Jafidicus,  hariolus,  and  also 
<rs.  In  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  ^iJJ»'^3  is  used  for  the 
serpent^  and  "^^^^  for  aiiguratKS  est.  It  is  therefore  witliou? 
weight  that  Dr.  Clarke  appeals  to  the  Arabic  •  -l  !  •  • 
jj«  JLai,  ^^ch  of  which  signifies  an  ape^  and  to  [j^  which 
is   ^he  devily  and  adduces  these  as  authorities ;  because  thev 
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nvc  not  d'jrived  from  the  corresponding  root,  and  because  there 
is  a  transposition  of  radicals.  But  why  is  such  an  appeal 
necessary?  for  although  we  find  ^^^  meaning  «  a  misfortune, 
or  any  sinister  event,"  yet  in  the  fifth  conjugation,  a^jj,  ^^  ''' 
prasfi^iiSf  veneficiis  usus  est,  &c.  and  were  we  equally  inclined 
to  transpose  radicals,  we  should  find  ^iJ^  and  ^  UiiJLs:^' 
signifying  a  serpent.  But  in  the  -^thiopic  the  root  is  completely 
lost ;  for  in  that  language  (^}\)f]  :  is  used  for  tectum ,-  but  in  the 
Psalms  some  reference  may  be  traced  to  the  curse,  where  the 
serpent  is  emphatically  called  "^(^"^  :  Jd^C, :  or  beast  of  thr 
earthy  i.  e.  crawlifig  on  its  belly ;  whereas  in  most  other  places 
it  is  called  ^^i^  :  The  third  Chapter  of  Genesis  begins  with 
this  declaration : 

xyrb'tx  mn;»  rim  ^^'^.  nni^n  nn  bsb  r^^  tvt\  ^nipy 

Though  the  ape  abounds  in  craft  and  sagacity,  and  though 
he  has  numberless  tricks,  yet  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more 
subtle  than  the  serpent,  which  lies  in  wait  for  its  prey,  and  of 
which  some  species  make  the  attack  without  hissing.  Nor  can 
I  conceive  how  the  learned  commentator  can  apply  the  10th  ch. 
1 1th  V.  of  Ecclesiastes  as  a  support  to  his  argument,  because  the 
verse  might  perhaps  be  more  correctly  translated,  and  indeed 
Montanus  understands  it  thus  : 

«  Surelv  the  naehash  bites  without  hissing,  and  there  is  no 
advantage  to  the  babbler,  j^otetis  ling2i(c." 

But  even  according  to  our  version,  it  cannot  be  conceived  that 
the  naehash  is  called  a  hahhlcr ;  for  a  contrast  is  evident  between 
that  and  the  babbler,  and  therefore  it  rather  invalidates  than 
strengthens  his  idea.  But  the  Syriac  version  understands  by 
the  word  babbler,  "  he  who  clandestinely  defames  j"  and  thus 
makes  a  simile  between  the  naehash  and  the  secret  detractor. 

Moreover  the  word  naehash  also  signifies  «  enchantment,"  and 
in  almost  all  the  magical  invocations  of  Pharmaceutria,  we  find 
the  serpent  included.  It  was  also  a  favorite  object  of  terror  to 
the  augurs,  and  the  ancients  even  believed  that  some  of  the 
species  charmed  their  prey  to  its  destruction. 

«  Frigidus  in  prafis  cantafido  rumpitur  angnis'] 
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In  almost  every  part  of  Scripture,  where  the  word  nachash  is 
used,  and  any  thing  Uving  intended,  it  alludes  to  something  of 
the  serpentine  kind-,  and  surely  in  Numb.  xxi.  9.  Moses 
cannot  be  said  to  have  hfted  up  a  brazen  ape,  nor  could  it  have 
been  a  fiery  winged  ape  that  stung  the  Israelites. 

it^mn  ^ii'j  DN^  n 'm  wr^  ^V  ^np'^^i  rwn^  mn^  ryf^  '-^v^^ 

•':^m  jni^*n-3n  tt^m'^bi  ram  ]B')^-m 

But  if  this  nachash  be  rendered  a  serpent^  the  passage  may 
easily  be  comprehended.  At  all  events  it  must  be  allowed  that 
o^i;  never  meant  or  can  mean  any  thing  of  the  simian  kind,  and 
as  it  is  equally  certain  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  in  the  Greek  language,  if  we  refer  to  the  2d  Cor, 
xi.  3.  we  shall  find  an  argument  that  cannot  easily  be  contro- 
verted. 

^\'(dovu.ai  OS  (xr^Trcog  cog  h  o(^ig  Eoocv  s^riTarrjOsv  h  ry 
TravoupyioL  a-jrou,  outcj  CiSaf^f,  ra.  vor^ixcira  'ji^mv  caro  rr^g 
air'K'jTr^rog  Trjg  slg  rov  Xpl(rrov. 

But  Dr.  Clarke  will  most  probably  here  object,  that  St.  Paul 
used  the  word  o4;jj  as  being  the  sense,  in  which  the  venerable 
Septuagint  translators  understood  it ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
all  the  other  versions  have  rendered  it  by  the  correspondJhg 
word  in  their  respective  languages.  And  if  an  ape  had  deceived 
Eve,  is  it  probable  that  St.  Paul  would  have  invariably  followed 
them  in  a  point  of  such  importance  ?  How'ever,  even  if  we  omit 
every  discussion  upon  language,  and^  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
common  sense,  if  it  had  been  an  ape,  how  could  St.  John  have 
called  it  a  dragon,  in  Rev.  20.  2.  ? 

KoLi  £xparr]tT£  rov  ^paKOVra,  rov  h'^piv  rov  dp^aiov,  og 
£(rTi  Zial^Q/^og  xai  Xaroivoig'  xcu  sOYiirs:/  ajrlv  yj'hia  '.ty). 

The  same  expression  may  also  be  found  in  the  12th  chap.  9th 
verse.  However,  even  supposing  the  nachash  to  have  been  an 
ape,  in  what  manner  can  we  reconcile  to  ourselves  that  this 
simian  dragon  lives  also  in  the  waters,  as  we  understand  from 
Isaiah,  xxvii.  1 .  and  other  passages  ?  But  the  serpent  is  of  the 
Class  of  amphibia,  and  will  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view, 
apply  to  the  dragon. 
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Besides,  the  ingenious  critic  objects,  that  if  the  7uicliash 
had  been  a  serpent,  would  not  Eve  have  been  surprized  at  his 
address  to  her  ?  because  the  serpent  has  no  vocal  organs,  and 
consequently  must  have  spoken  by  a  miracle.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that  before  the  fall  we  are  led  to  understand,  that 
a  perfect  unanimity  subsisted  between  all  that  God  had  created  : 
hence,  therefore,  before  the  degeneracy  of  their  powers,  it  would 
neither  be  absurd  nor  fanciful  to  conjecture,  that  a  mutual 
understanding  prevailed  between  man  and  beast,  since  Adam  has 
evinced  his  knowledge  of  their  nature  by  the  names,  which  he 
has  given  to  them.  But  there  are  some,  who  account  for  Eve's 
credulity  on  the  principle,  that  Satan  is  often  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  lights  and  in  this  idea  they  are  not  only  corroborated 
by  the  Hebrew  word  ^"W  •-,  but  additional  proof  is  afforded, 
that  the  deceiver  was  the  serpent.  This  word  is  used  in 
Numbers,  xxi.  8.  for  the  prester,  a  poisonous  and  fiery  serpent 
in  the  singular  number,  and  at  the  6th  verse  in  the  plural,  in 
connection  with  nachasheem.  Moreover,  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
chap.  vi.  2.  uses  it  for  the  Serapheem,  which  angels  were  so 
named,  from  their  brightness  and  flaming  appearance. 

Another  material  objection  appears  to  me  to  militate  very 
strongly  against  Dr.  Clarke's  hypothesis :  for  how  can  the  ape 
be  said  to  walk  on  its  belly  ?  It  is  true,  that  by  this  phrase  he 
understands  all  fours ;  but  the  Hcbrev/  words  are  emphatically 
"^rs  "^T^lhV'  Nor  even  here  can  I  admit  the  argument,  which 
he  might  draw  from  the  Arabic  •,  because  ^_^^  signifies  an 
ape,  from  j^-js.  pravo  alimetito  nsiis  est,  8fc.  for  although  it 
has  that  sense  in  the  copious  and  nervous  Arabic,  yet  it  is 
abundantly  evident  from  the  sacred  writings,  that  it  can  only  be 
applied  in  Hebrew  to  the  belly  of  reptiles ,-  and  let  any  one  who 
disputes  this  assertion  consult  Levit,  xi.  42.  in  the  original.  The 
belly  of  other  animals  is  either  \m2,  or  a")p :  but  pm  is  uni- 
versally applied  to  reptiles  by  the  Rabbins  ;  and  therefore  the 
nachash  mentioned  in  Genesis  must  be  a  reptile,  and  where  can 
we  find  a  reptile  ape  ? 

But  the  Dr.  does  not  appear  to  have  proved,  that  apes  fulfil 
the  curse  by  eating  dust  all  the  days  of  their  lives  -,  for  do  they 
eat  it  with  their  food  more  than  the  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  other 
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i/ihabitants  of  tlie  wood?  and  is  not  the  serpent  absolutely 
necessitated  from  his  very  nature  to  eat  it,  whenever  he  takes  his 
food  ?  Or  what  particular  enmity  subsists  between  men  and 
apes  ?  Do  we  seek  their  destruction  ?  Or  are  they  proverbially 
hated  by  us  ?  But  serpents  are  found  in  almost  every  country, 
but  more  particularly  in  Africa  and  Asia  ;  and  so  much  are  they 
the  objects  of  terror  and  detestation  in  hot  countries,  that  the 
inhabitants  leave  no  method  unattempted  to  destroy  them ;  and 
such  is  the  enmity  prevailing  against  them,  that  had  not  provi- 
dence armed  them  with  poison,  the  whole  species  ere  this  would 
most  probably  have  been  extinct.  Nor  is  this  aversion  alone 
confined  to  man  :  for  the  Indian  ichneumon,  and  the  American 
pecary,  are  continually  employed  in  assaulting  them:  and  so 
tenacious  are  they  of  vitality,  that  unless  their  heads  be  bruised, 
it  requires  great  difficulty  to  kill  them  ;  and  for  this  reason  these 
animals  seize  them  near  the  head,  and  strip  off  their  skins. 

And  some  tradition  of  a  sei'pent  has  been  current  through 
all  nations.  Amongst  the  Hindoos  we  find  that  the  enemies  of 
the  glorious  Avataras  of  their  Gods  were  personified  by  serpents  : 
so  that  the  Brahmans  consider  the  serpent  to  be  a  type  of  sin, 
and  Garuda  Vishnoo's  Vahan  has  the  honorable  title  of 
destroyer  of  serpents.  Khrisna,  moreover,  in  his  contest  with 
the  serpent  Kaliya,  is  represented  in  many  plates  as  crushing  his 
head ;  and  the  Hindoos  even  make  tM^o  of  their  hells  (Naraka 
?nd  Maha-naraka)  the  region  of  serpents.  Apollo  is  also  repre- 
sented as  killing  the  serpent  Python  :  and  the  Titans,  (as  may 
now  be  seen  on  coins)  were  called  angu'ipedcst  serpentijJedes ; 
and  the  ancients  believed  that  a  great  part  of  the  horrors  of 
Tartarus  was  caused  by  serpents  :  thus  Virgil  writes 

t07'tosqiie  Ixionis  avgnes. 
implexa;  crinibus  emgurs. 
Eumeyiidps. 

It  was  a  serpent  that  guarded  the  golden  fleece,  which  Jason 
is  said  to  have  slain  j  and  the  hairs  of  the  Gorgons  were  also 
serpents. 

Pindar,  12th  Pythian. 
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Moreover,  Hercules  is  represented  as  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  hydra,  whilst  a  sea-crab,  sent  by  Juno,  is  seen  to  bite  his 
foot. 

Now  if  no  particular  enmity  had  subsisted  between  these 
creatures  and  mankind ;  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be 
thus  particularised  ?  Muhammed's  followers  believe,  that  the 
«levil  being  desirous  of  deceiving  man,  requested  all  the 
animals  to  carry  him  into  Paradise.  They  all  refused,  except 
the  serpent,  (who  was  at  that  time  a  most  beautiful  creature) 
who  taking  him  between  his  teeth,  admitted  him,  and  thus 
shared  his  curse. 

I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Clarke  will  object  to  this  reasoning,  that 
if  the  serpent  had  been  originally  a  reptile,  wherein  would  the 
curse  of  walking  on  his  belly  apply  to  him  ?  for  if  from  his 
creation  he  had  been  accustomed  to  it,  it  would  be  no  curse. 
That  the  creature  was  not  at  that  time  a  reptile  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  curse,  and  although  the  idea  that  the  serpent 
had  feet  be  derided,  yet  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  the  hypo«- 
thesis,  as  we  know  that  the  crocodile  is  possessed  of  them. 
Crocodiles  are  of  the  lacerta  class :  which  animals  Ray  classes 
with  quadrupeds,  Brisson  makes  a  distinct  class  of  themselves, 
and  Linnaeus  ranks  with  serpents.  And  with  respect  to  the 
crocodile  Linnseus  appears  to  be  correct ;  for  ti'llj  signifies  also 
a  crocodile ;  and  the  Syriac  word  JjjjZ  as  well  as  the  Hebrew 
r^jH  signify  a  'whale,  dragon,  serpent,  and  crocodile.  If  any  one 
doubts  the  signification  of  the  word,  let  him  attentively  read  the 
1st  verse  of  the  27th  of  Isaiah,  and  the  3d  of  the  9th  of  Amos, 
in  the  Hebrew,  and  he  will  at  least  agree  with  me,  that  that 
nachash  was  not  an  ap^. 

Collateral  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  support  the  suppo- 
sition :  for  Sherzer.  Tril.  p.  100.  gives  an  account  that  the 
serpent  was  created  with  feet,  which  were  afterwards  cut  off; 
and  in  this  he  corresponds  with  the  spurious  gospel  of  St, 
Barnabas.  Not  having  been  able  to  see  it  in  the  original 
language,  I  inust  apologise  for  quoting  a  passage  of  it  from  a 
Spanish  translation.  "  y  llamo  (Dios)  :i  la  scrpiente,  y  ^ 
Michael,  aquel  que  tiene  la  espada  de  Dios,  yle  dixo  :  Aquesta 
sierpe  es  acelerada ;  echala  primera  del  Parayso,  y  cortala  la% 
viernas,  ysi  quisiere  carainar,  arrastrara  la  vida  por  la  tierra." 
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But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  serpent  might  have  been 
possessed  of  the  power  of  darting  itself  from  one  tree  to  another 
with  great  velocity,  and  might  have  fed  upon  tlie  fruits  in  its 
original  state  -,  so  that  it  might  not  have  been  obliged  to  crawl 
on  the  ground  until  the  pronunciation  of  the  curse. 

OAfordy  Feb.  ISn. 


conjecturjE  critics  in  auctores 

GRJECOS. 
CAP.  2.   SEGM.  1. 

Jam  de  Prometheo  ^schyli  pauca  dicamus ;  quae  quidem  Tra- 
gedla,  magno  literarum  bono,  ex  prelo  Academico  nostro  nuper 
exiit,  primum  Butleri,  deinde  Blomfieldii,  curis  emendata.  Nos  in 
singulis  versibus  citandis  usi  sumus  editione  Blomfieldiana. 

\ .   40.  uvnu-tvij-Tiiv   ^l  ruv   TTxr^Oi   >.oyu)i 

Jovls  imperils  minus  obtemperare,  utcunque  periculosum,  haud- 
quaquam  he.  tmv  u^wdrm;  et  dixerat  supra  Vulcanus,  V.  17. 

Lego  itaque, 

Oiov  rt ;  Trug  ov  tovto  onfAxnui  Tr^iiov ; 

"  Sed  patris  imperils  minus  obtemperare 
«*  Quale  est  ?  Quomodo  non  hoc  magis  reformldas  >" 

Sic  infra  v.  968. 

V.  49.  "Attxvt  iTr^dx-^/j   TrXiiv   kolcri   Kot^aviTv. 

Frustra  laborant  Interpretes,  cum  ha?c  verba  explicare  conantur. 
Neque  sensum  juvant  li,  qui  pro  iTr^aSvi  stant.  Multo  minus  cum 
Pauwio  faciendum,   qui  "ATravTcc.  Ts-^xxS^t  aut  cum  Heathio,    qui 
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K7r«vT  iTT^ci^in'  v  excogltavit.  Nos  persuasum  habemus  vitlum  latere 
in  voce  ttA^v,  quae  facile  ex  sequent!  versiculo  hue  illabi  potuit ;  et 
legendum  putamus. 

'  ATTctVT    iTT^ct^Syi    Tea    Sioia-i   x.oi^om7v. 

Id  est,  "  omnia  k  Jove  efFecta  et  acquisita  sunt  co  tempore  quo  In 
Deos  regnum  obtinuit"  vel,  "  Jupiter  imperium  in  Deos  conse- 
quendo  omnia  consequebatur,"  nimirum,  ut  solus  liber  esset.  rS 
est  Dativus,  instrumentum  significans. 

V.  69.  HO.   'OpoL^   Sixucc   ^va-dsXTOV    ofif^xtrty. 

KP.   'Oea>    Kvpovvra   roidi   rcav   iTTX^tm. 

Testatur  Stanleius  nonneminem  ad  cram  libri  sui  annotavisse  o^» 
pro  »§«?.  Et  mihi  san^  ita  legendum  videtur,  mode  in  altero 
versiculo  reponatur  a^f?,  ad  hunc  modum, 

HO.   'O^u    S'loi^u   ^vrdiXTov  oftftxeriv. 

K.P.     'O^Xg    XV^OVIITX    rov^i    TWV    iTTX^tUV. 

V.  243.         'Ey<»   §'  Wo>ift.yj(r'    \%i^v<rxf/,i/iv  jS^oroli 

Toy  f.i.>i  ^ixpfxi(r6iyTXi   iW  Aaov  f^oMTv. 

Equidem  rS  a<rvv'^ira>  quod  in  his  est  non  admodum  delector ;  nee 
versus  sanus  mihi  videtur,  etiamsi  in  Codice  ita  scriptum  reppererit 
Blomfield.     Malim 

Lectio  tamen,  quam  exhibent  aliqui  Codd.  lya  §'  i  roXfivi?,  pro 
T»Aft>)s<5,  minime  spernenda  est,  ut  monet  Butlerus.  Quare  praetu- 
lerint  \^V.  DD.  i%ig^va-a.y,nv  causam  non  video, 

V.  738.      ly,7ris^xv   yj^otx. 

\erbum  k^rs^asi/  restituendum  credo  carmini  Ithyphallico,  quod  in 
Notis  ad  Hephxstionem,  p.  2(J().  edidit  Gaisfordus. 

Mci?^trTX   f/Av   dii    v.'ohxTot   xvroi,    U   ol  fiK, 
T>iy   E<p/yy«s   rxvrtjv  orris   >;   KXTXK^vifAViii, 

H      JCTTSgaSV     7rOi'ri7iU 

Ibi  nunc  corrupt^  legitur  ttsivJv  vel  a-TnTvon.  Ceteriim  non  possum 
mihi  temperare  quin  a  carmine  huic  proxime  sequente  apud  eundem 
Gaisfordum,  monstrosum  vocabulum  a  Toupio  invectum  amoliri 
aggrediar.  Loquitur  Auctor  de  Musa  Mnasalciv  inanis  et  tumidi 
Elegorum  scriptoris. 

Kevoi  TE  y«'^   to*  stxTn^^viKvSic-T^ix 
t^fiv^uufioy^tiiyx. 
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Nam  inanis  est  el  ex  tumore  sonora  tanquam  ex  infundibulo  (^^la?))) 
ditliyrambos  ebuUiens.  Ita  pro  ^t6v^icfA^ox,ccvx  quod  legitur  in  Cod. 
Vat.  rescripsit  Vir  doctissimus.  Sed  Verbum,  nou  Nomen,  hoc  loco 
flagitat  scntentia.  Forsitan  igitur  legendum  ^i6v^etf^/3o^uvvo7f  dithy- 
rambos  vel  dithyrambicc  inflat ;  elegos  dithyrambis  similes  com- 

ponit.      Ilesych.    •^xvjtarx.i.^    to    (pyo-ijo-*/. 

V.  859.  H^os-ttyopiv^y);    vi    A«o?    *>£(►>;    oeif^ec^ 

MeAAotio-'   \(ri(r6tx,i'   tSv   Ti  T^erirxivii   (7i   xu 

H.cc  ex  Codd.  reposurt  Blomfield.  pro  vulgatis, 
Sed  legendum  ni  fallor. 

Simplex  ercth&i  eodem  sensu  usurpari  solet,  quo  compositum  tt^ots-xiku 
Noster,  Choeph.  v.  191.  <rxiv»fcxi  S'  vtt'  Ix-Tri^og.  et  Euripides  in 
lone.  V.  685. 

O-j  yci^  |«£   crxivii   iio-^arcc 
Ml}    tiv    £%>)    ^<JA«v. 
V.  980.  Toy   TTiK^Si;    vTFE^TFiJi^ar. 

Sine  dubio  vitiosum  est  7r<xg^?,  quod  et  Porsonus  obelo  notavlt.  In 
varios  corrigendi  modos  abierunt  Viri  eruditi,  sed  locus  nondum 
integritati  restitutus  est.  Si  vel  minime  faverent  Codices,  libenter 
legerem. 

Sed  nihil  temere  immutandum. 

y.  1093.  E<   y    ev^l  rv'/^n  rt  y^ct^A  (.ixtim. 

Codex    Mediceus    exhibet   i\  ToyJ'    il-vvy^-,    unde  equidem  haeC 
extricaveram, 

Ei   y    ow>    ivy^  rt  %«A^  f*eiV(Uf. 

quod  idem  esset  ac  si  dixisset  Mercurius,  it  yi  et)^'  ivyjrcn  ■vx'kS.v  n. 
Sed  meliorem  lectionem  excogitavit  Blomfieldius.' 


CANTABRIOIENSIS, 

Dum  hscc  scribo,  succurrit  alia  lectio. 


ON    THE 

POETICAL   METRES    OF   THE    ANCIENTS. 

To  THE  Editok  of  THE  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

XlAViNG  ventured,  in  a  former  comrrnjnication, 
to  point  out  what  I  considered  the  erroneous  opinions  of  one 
of  your  correspondents,'  with  regard  to  Greek  accents  ;  I  hinted, 
that  a  fear  of  intrusion  at  that  time  prevented  me  from  explain- 
ing my  own  sentiments  as  to  the  most  correct  mode  of  reading 
Latin. 

As  you  have  favored  me  with  its  insertion,  I  am  emboldened 
to  pursue  the  subject  j  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  my 
own  opinions  are  erroneous,  there  are  many  of  your  correspon- 
dents able,  and  I  hope  willing,  to  correct  them. 

The  subject  of  my  present  investigation  may  be  considered 
us  an  attempt  to  answer  a  question  that  has  been  often  pro- 
posed— «  Ought  we  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  by  accent  or  by 
quantity  ?"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancients  attended 
equally  to  both ,-  but  I  am  afraid,  that  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  manner,  in  which  those  languages  were 
spoken,  we  must  be  contented  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  only 
one  of  them. 

I  hesitate  not,  then,  to  assert,  that  we  are  almost  totally 
ignorant  of  the  natUiP  of  accent,  and  that  we  still  possess  a 
tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  quantity.  In  support  of  the 
former  assertion,  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  repeat,  that 
"  the  accentus  of  the  ancients  was  a  musical  tojie  of  voice. 


'  Tlio  discussion,  wliicli  was  begun  by  our  ingenious  and  excclicnt  corre- 
spondent, Professor  Scott,  of  Ring's  College,  Aberd'jcn,  an<l  taken  up  by 
ihe  elegant  author  of  tiiis  article,  is,  alas  !  iaterrupted  on  the  part  of  the 
former  by  iiis  death.  Our  readers  had  been  taught  to  expect  much  rational 
amusement  and  interesting  inlormation  from  his  pen.  Their  hopes  are  blasted  ; 
but  the  loss  of  his  society  is  an  object  of  far  greater  lamentation  to  all,  who 
jcspected  his  character,  admired  his  talents,  and  revered  his  virtues 3  in  other 
\v'ords,  to  all  who  knew  liim.     F.u. 
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totally  distinct  from  the  accent  of  the  moderns ;  the  latter 
partaking  more  of  emphasis,  or  stress,  than  intonation  of  voice/' 

Now,  as  we  are  even  ignorant  of  the  sounds  of  many,  if  not 
most,  of  their  letters,  surely  it  can  hardly  be  presumed,  that  we 
are  perfectly  accjuainted  with  the  pronunciation  of  their  syllables 
or  'words.  Nay,  it  would  puzzle,  I  believe,  the  best  of  our 
musicians  to  give  an  idea,  not  only  of  this  probably  supposititious 
instrument,  but  even  of  the  lyre  in  common  use  among  the 
ancients  j  since  our  greatest  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  even  as 
to  its  external  form. 

To  know  that  the  voice  rises  on  the  acute,  and  falls  on  the 
grave  accent,  without  being  able  to  discover  in  what  degree,  oi' 
interval,  it  does  so,  whether  a  third,  a  fifth,  or  an  octave,  is 
knowing,  I  should  consider,  very  little  to  the  purpose.  The 
■  inflexion  of  the  voice  in  speaking  can  give  us  no  great  assist- 
ance, as  it  is  regulated  by  the  sense,  or  by  the  collocation  of 
the  words  ;  so  that  the  same  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  in 
a  high,  and  at  other  times,  in  a  low  tone.  But  we  are  given  to 
understand,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  accent  of  every  word 
was  invariably  the  same.  This  proves,  I  think,  incontrovertibly 
the  greater  affinity  of  their  accent  to  music,  than  to  the  inflexion 
of  speech  :  not  that  I  suppose  they  w^ere  inattentive  to  the 
latter ;  but  this  depends  upon  such  trifling  variations  of  voice 
as  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  scale,  and  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  expression  in  music  ;  which,  though  principally 
produced  by  sentiment,  taste  or  passion,  may  be  solved  perhaps, 
into  a  due  attention  to  the  forte  and  piano  ,-  together  with  an 
occasional  deviation  from  the  strict  observance  of  the  exact 
length  of  every  note — some  being  extended  a  little  beyond  their 
just  limits,,  whilst  others  are  rendered  subservient  to  them,  by 
being  thus  deprived  of  their  legitimate  pretensions. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  common  conversation  of  the  ancients 
was  nearly  as  musical  as  the  Italian  recitative ;  for  we  know, 
that  not  only  the  performer  on  the  stage  was  accompanied  by 
the  musician,  but  even  the  orator,  when  he  mounted  the 
rostrum,  was  occasionally  attended  by  a  slave  with  a  pitch-pipe. 

"What  superior  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  ear  must  the  ancients 
have  possessed,  when  even  a  common  herb-woman,  in  the  streets 
of  Athens,  discovered  a  stranger  by  his  more  than  ordinary 
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attention  to  the  Attic  idiom  !  If  few  Englishmen  can  relish, 
or  even  comprehend,  the  beauties  of  Italian  music,  though 
fashion  may  frequently  lead  them  to  the  opera,  till  they  have  in 
a  manner  trained  their  ear  to  it,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  we 
should  feel  the  melody  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  we  never 
heard  ? 

But,  fortunutelvj  though  we  never  heard  the  voice  or  «  the 
harp  of  Orpheus,"  we  may  still  collect  the  «  disjccti  membra 
poetx,"  although  he  was  torn  in  '  pieces  by  his  relentless 
country-women.  And,  notwithstanding  the  almost  as  relentless 
barbarity  of  modern  pedagogues,  who,  from  a  blind  adherence 
to  what  they  call  accent,  torture  many  an  ancient  author  on  the 
bed  of  Procrustes,  and  force  their  trembling  pupils  to  convert 
the  noblest  metre  into  worse  than  doggrel,  making  long  syllables 
short,  and  short  syllables  long ;  there  are  some,  I  hope,  bold 
enough  to  enjoy  «  a  new  pleasure,"  as  it  is  happily  called  by 
the  learned,  but  quaint  author  of  Metronariston,  in  reading  by 
quantity,  and  consequently  by  metre. 

He  who  was  never  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  an  aria  of 
Metastasio  sung  by  Farlnelli  to  the  music  of  Hasse,  may  still 
derive  no  inconsiderable  pleasure  from  the  rhythm  of  poetry, 
though  he  only  reads  it  •,  and  that,  too,  even  though  from  his 
ignorance  of  the  Italian  pronunciation,  he  does  not  give  the 
true  sound  to  a  single  vowel  -,  for  the  rhythm,  or  metre,  is  the 
same,  however  it  may  be  pronounced. 

If,  then,  we  are  necessarily  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
accent  or  recitative,  why  should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  that 
which  arises  from  quantity  or  metre?  The  latter  may  justly 
be  compared  to  time  in  music ;  of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  so 
constituent  a  part,  that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other  : 
and  yet  all  the  pleasure,  for  it  is  a  pleasure,  that  the  ear,  in 
this  respect,  enjoys,  arises  merely  from  the  regular  recurrence 
of  certain  intervals.  Though  the  cymbal  and  the  drum  are 
monotonous,  yet  by  their  regular  beats,  no  one,  I  think,  will 
be  bold  enough  to  deny,  that  they  add  considerably  to  the  eiFect 
of  a  military  band.  Nay,  by  the  accompaniment  of  the 
castanets  alone,  which  are  equally  monotonous,  though  in  the 
latter,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  a  variety  is  produced 
by  the  loudness  or  softness  of  the  sound,  a  female  dancer  can 
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arrest  attention  ;  and  by  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  motions 
of  her  feet,  with  the  strokes  of  this  trifling  instrument,  can 
make  us  unconscious  of  the  want  of  more  varied  music. 

As  I  have  compared  quantity  to  musical  time,  so  accents 
may,  I  think,  with  equal  propriety,  be  compared  to  musical 
sounds.  But  the  advocates  for  accent  seem  to  have  so  little 
idea  of  this  latter  resemblance,  that  I  shall  find  no  great 
difficulty,  I  hope,  in  proving,  that  whilst  they  think  they 
are  attending  to  accent,  they  really  are  reading  by  false 
quantity. 

For  instance,  they  repe.it  the  following  line  of  Horace  thus  : — 
as  they  would  were  they  English  instead  of  Latin  words  so 
marked,  and  call  it  reading  by  accent. 

S.'icriiin  vctiisiis  <''\tiuat  lignis  fociini. 

If  accent  has  any  affinity  to  music,  which  I  hope  I  have 
already  proved,  certainly  very  little  music  can  be  here  discovered. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  they  read  it  without  any  accent,  properly 
so  understood,  i.  e.  intonation,  but  merely  with  a  certain 
emphasis  or  stress  of  voice,  which  I  will  admit  is,  though  impro- 
perly, called  accent  in  modern  language,  although  its  real 
power  is  only  to  lengthen  the  syllable  ;  and  thus,  by  frequently 
making  a  syllable  long  that  is  naturally  short,  they  read,  as  I 
before  asserted,  not  by  accent,  but  false  quantity.  This  Is  the 
more  remarkable  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  above  line  is 
not  only  In  iambic  measure,  which  is  the  common  EngHsh 
metre,  but  is  In  every  respect  a  complete  Alexandrine  vei'se — 
whether  it  be  read  as  marked, 

Sucnim  \etustis  extra.'it  li^nis  fociim, 

Or  thus, 

Siicrum  vetiisfis  extrfiit  lignis  focum. 

The  ear  perceives  no  difference,  because  the  English  have 
adopted  the  mark  (')  to  express  a  long  syllable,  though  we 
still  improperly  call  it  accent. 

Were  a  musician  requested  to  note  down  the  following  line 
in  the  same  ode,  (which  we  happen  to  read  pretty  correctly,)  in 
point  of  time  merely,  he  probably  would  mark  It  thus  : 
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^i^^Jr-.^-^^ 


Now  it  Is  obvious,  that  the  tlme^  or  metre^  Is  here  as  distinctly 
marked  as  if  the  notes  had  been  varied. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  notes  to  be  varied  thus,  as  in  on« 
of  the  strains  of  "  The  Flowing  Can" — 


prisca  gens  mor tali — um. 


Here,  though  the  notes  are  different,  the  time  is  exactly  the 
same  j  and  so  it  Is  with  respect  to  the  accent  of  the  ancients, 
which,  whether  acute  or  grave,  high  or  low,  makes  no  alteration 
in  the  metre. 

The  first  example  shows  how  Latin  may  be  read  by  quantity 
alone,  the  second  with  the  addition  of  accent  \  but  as  we  have 
unfortunately  lost  the  notes  as  well  as  the  instrument,  we  must 
be  content  with  beating  the  time  with  our  feet,  or  at  best  with 
our  fingers  upon  the  table. 

Having,  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  music,  established  the  possU 
bility  of  receiving  considerable  pleasure  from  reading  by  quantity 
alone,  without  any  attention  to  accent,  properly  so  called,  I 
think,  that  by  the  same  means,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  as 
clearly,  that  when  the  partisans  of  accent  think  they  are  reading 
with  the  utmost  attention  to  It,  they  are  really  reading  by  false 
quantity,  without  any  reference  to  accent  whatever. 

In  the  ode  from  which  I  have  borrowed  the  former,  is  tlie 
following  line— 

Somnos  quod  invitet  levcs. 

Ask  them  to  mark  it  with  accents,  and,  witliout  doubt,  they 
will  do  It  thus — 

Sc'mmos  quod  invitet  Kves. 

Now  the  musician,  who  knows  that  at  least  modern  accent 
(which  by  the  bye  1$  all  that  these  gentlemen  are  acquainted 
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with)  requires  a  stress  upon  the  syllable,  and  that  this  invariably 
lengthens  it,  would  probably  note  it  thus — 

Somnos  quod  invltct  leves. 


^^^^-t-^^^^. 


That  the  time  is  different,  is  obvious ;  for  here  are  four, 
whilst  in  the  former  there  were  only  three  crotchets  in  a  bar ; 
and  whilst  they  pretend  to  be  reading  iambs,  they  are  in  reality 
reading  dactyls,  i.  e.  instead  of 

Soniiios  quod  invite t  Icves, 

They  read, 

Somnos  quod  invitet  luves. 

If  it  should  happen  that  any  of  my  readers  are  more  ignorant 
of  music  even  than  myself,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  avail 
myself  of  another  mode  of  illustrating  my  opinions. 

I  have  before  stated,  that 

Sacrum  vetustis  extruat  lignis  focuni, 

is  similar  to  an  Alexandrine  line  in  Enghsh.     The  advocates 
for  accent  tell  us,  that  it  should  be  read  thus — 

Sacrum  vetustis  ^xtrr.nt  lignis  focum. 
Now  let  us  attempt  to  read   an  English  Alexandrine,  from 
Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  in  the  same  manner — 
Whatever  croivns  the  hills,  or  smi'.ns  along  the  vulc' 

If  this  produces  to  an  English  ear  the  most  ridiculous  effect, 
which  surely  no  one  will  deny,  since  in  fact  it  is  thus  rendered 
unintelligible,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  similar  violations  would 
be  still  more  offensive  to  the  Roman  poet,  could  he  rise  from 
the  dead  to  witness  one  of  his  lines  thus  cruelly  and  barbarously 
mangled. 

An  objection  to  the  foregoing  theory  may  possibly  be  started, 
and  it  may  be  insisted,  that,  by  attending  to  quantity,  we  do  not 
read,  but  only  sca^i  a  verse.     The  difference,  however,  between 


'  When  the  accent  or  emphasis  (which  I  contend  is  the  same  in  English) 
falls  on  a  word,  I  have  marked  it  by  Italics^,  upon  which  the  reader  will  lay  a? 
much  stress  ol'  voice  as  on  tlie  syllables  distinguished  by  the  mark  ( ' }. 
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metrical  reading  and  scansion  may  be  easily  distinguished. 
In  scanning,  we  frequently  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ;  in 
reading,  never :  and,  indeed,  those  hexameters  are  the  most 
melodious,  where  the  words  are  most  frequently  divided. 

But  in  order  to  feel  the  full  melody  of  metrical  recitation,  we 
should  not  consider  hexameters  as  composed  merely  of  dactyls 
and  spondees,  but  of  a  great  variety  of  other  feet.  It  is  true 
they  may  all  be  reduced  to  these  two ;  but  this  is  only  to 
facilitate  the  purposes  of  scansion  :  the  pause  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  frequently  falls  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  in  reading  takes 
place  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  thus  it  may  happen,  that  there  are 
as  many  different  y^^/  in  the  verse,  as  there  are  words.  For 
instance,  in  the  following  line  of  Virgil — 

Jnppiter,  Arcadii  qutcso  inisercscite  regis, 

There  are  a  dactyl,  a  choriambus,  a  spondee,  a  pyrrhich 
followed  by  a  dactyl,  (for  Vv^hich  I  do  not  find  any  specific 
name,  though  it  might,  I  think,  be  properly  classed  with  the 
pseons),  and  the  usual  dissyllabic  close,  of  which  the  last 
syllable  is  common. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  more  easily  understood,  by  presenting  to 
the  reader  two  different  metrical  scales  of  the  following  lines ; 
the  first  pointing  out  the  scansional,  the  other  the  verbal 
divisions — 

Juppiter,  Arcadii  quaeso  miserescitc  regis, 
)"t  patrias  auditc  preccs,  si  namiiia  vestra 
Incoluniem  Pallanta  milii,  si  fata  reservant, 
Si  visurus  euin  vivo,  et  vcnturus  in  nmira; 
Vihim  «ro ;  patiar  queinvis  durare  laberem. 
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Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  presuming  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  calling  the  former  the  scansio-metrical  scale,  and  the 
latter  the  verbo-metrical  scale.  To  these  might  be  added  a 
csesural  scale  j  and,  by  a  due  attention  to  these,  even  a  tiro,  I 
think,  would  be  almost  as  sensible  of  the  melody  of  the  above 
passage  as  a  Twining,  who,  in  his  'translation  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  p.  564.  speaking  of  the  parting  scene  between  Evander 
j^nd  his  son,   from  which  I  have   made  the  extract,   5ays-«« 
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«  I  do  not  know  any  where  a  finer  example  of  natural 
pathos,  heightened  by  the  nicest  selection  of  expression,  and  by 
such  harmony  of  versification,  as  would  almost  make  nonsense 
pass  upon  the  understanding  for  sense,  through  the  recommen- 
dation, if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  of  the  ear." 

February  1 ,   1811.  METRODOR  US. 


DR.  CLARKE'S  HEBREW  CRITICISM. 

1  HE  author  of  Hebrew  Criticism  and  Poetry  was  gratified  with 
,  the  sight  of  the  advertisement  of  the  Classical  Journal,  and 
the  contents  of  No.  III.  He  thought  that  he  discovered  himself 
in  the  best  company  of  his  classical  predecessors,  or  contempora- 
ries, RuHNKEN  and  BuRNEY,  with  their  names,  as  well  as  his 
own,  all  classically  spelt.  The  difference  of  Sir  W.  Drummond's 
subject  from  his  own  appeared  to  place  these  parties,  with 
propriety,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  but  in  the  same 
new  antichamber  of  the  temple  of  fame.  The  situation  of  all 
was  an  acknowledgement,  that  all,  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, were,  as  they  had  wished  to  be.  Classical  ;  and  that 
Hebrew  was  not  now  esteemed,  as  St.  Jerome  to  his  patron 
Damasu«  had  called  it,  barbarous.  Thus  far,  and  thus  much, 
the  author  of  Hebrew  Criticism  and  Poetry  was  gratified  ;  but, 
mhidful  of  the  sentiment  of  his  predecessor  and  namesake,  at 
the  end  of  the  preface  to  Homer — "  Ex  judicii  consuetudine  in 
rebus  minutis  adhibit?.,  pendet  sjepissime  etiam  in  maximis 
vera  atque  accurata  scientia,"  he  found  himself  not  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  seemingly  very  trifling  alteration  of  his  title, 
by  the  insertion  into  it  of  only  one  letter,  not  his  own.  For 
«  Criticisms,"  he  first  endeavoured  to  account  as  a  misprint, 
then  as  a  synecdoche,  which,  according  to  the  Westminster 
Grammar — 

''  PUr.a'.ein  ob  niiinenim  primum,  coiilra(juc  rcponit;" 

And  then  as  the  plurals  of  amplification  in  Longinus  ;  but,  at 
last  he  surveyed  the  substituted  plural  as  a  frittered  degradation 
of  his  singular,  into  rather  disrespectful  diminution.  He  had 
^lesigncd,  by  his  title,   to    express,    that  his  book  comprised 
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generally  an  exercise  of  his  best  judgment  in  the  right  reading 
and  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  writers ;  and  also  specimens 
of  their  poetry  given  in  a  poetical  dress  :  and  thus  much  he 
conceived  was  intelligible  from  his  general  title,  "  Hebrew 
Criticism  and  Poetry."  The  examples  of  Cappellus,  ia 
<' Critica  Sacra;"  of  DA\tES,  in  "  Miscellanea  Critica ;"  of 
Bate,  in  '^  Critica  Hebrzea ;"  and  of  many  others,  were 
authority  for  his  "  Hebrew  Criticism  ;"  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  meant,  "  Sacred  Criticism" — "  Miscellaneous  Criticism" — 
«  Hebrew  Criticism,"  &c.  He  saw  neither  Sir  V\^.  D. 
nor  RuHNKEN,  singularised  by  the  altered  titles  of  Hercu- 
lanens6?,  or  of  Opuscuh^w,  nor  Dr.  Burney  pluralised  by  the 
word  Tentam?Am ,-  and  he  begaii  to  suspect  either  the  imper- 
fection of  a  new  work,  or  that  the  author  of  the  critique  had 
selected  only  the  principal  objects  of  criticism,  and  omitted  the 
not  immaterial  ones  scattered  up  and  down  in  every  page  of 
the  book.  His  <■  Hebrew  Poetrj/"  was,  indeed^  not  converted 
into  Poetries,  but  entirely  omitted. 

He  had  long  been  accustomed  not  to  respect  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  translators  of  Aristotle  on  Poetry,  meaning  the  drama, 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  he  explains  ;  which  translators 
called  the  book,  "  l^ie  Poet/c5  ,-"  and  as  a  regarder  of  accuracy, 
he  formed  an  unfavorable  presumption  of  a  print,  which 
seemed  inaccurately  to  exhibit  the  title  of  his  work  to  the 
public.  His  situation  in  the  country  precluded  the  opportunities 
which  authors  in  town  enjoy  ;  and  he  resolved  to  be  perfectly 
easy  upon  a  criticism,  which  appeared  founded  on  a  seemingly 
preliminary  error.  In  the  regular  course  of  the  tardy  approach 
of  new  publications  to  provincial  places  he  had  provided  for  a 
sight  of  the  critique  upon  him,  and  intended  to  hope  the  best 
with  respect  to  the  objection. 

The  plan  of  the  Classical  Journal  appears  excellent,  as 
the  selection  of  the  authors  had  previously  merited  his 
applause  ;  and  he  hopes,  that  no  errata  or  misapprehension 
may  prevent  both  the  success  and  the  utility  of  the  Classical 
Journal,  and  the  friendly  and  reciprocally  applauded  commu- 
nications in  future  between  the  work,  and 

The  Author  of  Hebrew  Criticism,  &c. 
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ON  GRECIAN  AND  ROMAN  COINS. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

OHOULD  it  not  be  mcompatlble  -with  the  plan  of 
your  work,  I  would  avail  myself  of  it,  to  acquire  the  precise 
meaning  we  ouglit  to  attach  to  the  terms  Denarius  and  Obolusy 
when  employed  by  our  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  designate  parti- 
cular species  of  English  coins. 

We  know  that  the  first  was  a  Roman,  and  the  latter  a 
Grecian,  coin.  Pliny  describes  the  Denarius  as  equal  to  the 
Attic  Drachma — Drachma  attica  denarii  argentei  hahet pondusy 
eademque  sex  oholos  pondere  efficit.  But  another  author,  I 
believe,  Varro^  when  speaking  of  the  DcnarinSy  informs  us, 
that  it  was  so  called,  quod  denos  eeris^  I.  e.  decern  asses  valeret. 

Now  the  value  of  the  As  being  about  three  farthings  English, 
if  we  multiply  this  by  ten,  we  shall  make  the  De7iarius  equal 
to  7d  \  of  our  money— a  calculation  which  very  nearly  corres- 
ponds with  the  statement  of  Adam,  who  asserts  the  Denarius 
to  be  equal  to  7d  \  of  our  money.  And  as  the  Obolus  was  the 
sixth  part  of  the  Denanusy  its  value  must  have  been  five 
farthings  English  money.  Thus  far  no  difficulty  impedes  our 
progress  ;  but  it  meets  us  the  moment  we  begin  to  apply  these 
calculations  to  the  terms  Denarius  and  Obolus,  as  descriptive  of 
particular  British  coins. 

We  know  that  the  Greeks  and  Rovians,  like  many  other 
ancient  nations,  at  first  did  not  coin  their  money,  but  denoted 
its  value  by  weight.  The  names  imposed  upon  coins,  during 
this  infant  state  of  society,  were  formed  to  correspond  with  this 
distinctive  characteristic,  and  were  thought  sufficiently  descrip- 
tive as  indicating  weight.  Hence  the  talcntum  and  mina  of  the 
Grecians,  and  the  shekel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  this  cause  we 
may  ascribe  the  significant  pound  of  the  English.  Various 
might  be  the  examples  adduced  in  support  of  this  assertion,  but 
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I  sliall  confine  myself  tq.  the  fact  as  applicable  to  our  own 
country.  As  money  was  denoted  by  its;  weight,  we  can  easily 
account  for  the  circumstance  tlxat  value  and  weight,  as  applied 
to  money,  were  convertible  terms.  From  hence  the  transition 
was  by  no  means  difficult,  but  on  the  contrary  perfectly. natural 
to  consider  money  and  weight  as  synonymous. 

Having  reached  this  step  of  mental  progression,  o,ur  ancestors 
felt  no  hesitation,  when  speaking  of  matters  where  weight 
simply  was  concerned,  to  express  themselves  by  a'*  reference  to 
money :  possibly  some  latent  motive,  some  idea  of  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  weight,  when  reduced  into  money,  may  also  have 
had  an  influence  upon  their  minds.  In  support  of  this  position, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  one  instance,  and  that  drawn  from 
an  authentic  source,  and  applicable  more  immediately  to  the 
subject  before  us.  I  allude  to  the  statute  instituted — Assisa 
panis  et  cervisice — passed  in  the  51st  year  of  Henry  III.  or  in 
other  words,  in  1266, — Qjiando  quarterium  fnimcnti  venditur 
pro  ISd.  tunc  panis  albus  et  bene  coctus,  S^x,  ponderahit  quatuor 
lihras  decern  solidos  et  octo  denarios.  The  old  translation  of 
the  statutes,  which  in  this  passage  has  passed  without  correc- 
tion, by  the  learned  Ruffhead,  renders  the  latter  Vords  41.  10s.  8d. 
Assuming  this  an  authority  in  point,  the  Denarius,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  was  equal  in  value  to  one  penny  :  in  the  same 
statute,  the  M'ord  Obolus  occurs,  but  no  translation  is  given  of 
it,  although  from  a  marginal  note  of  Rufthead,  it  may  be 
mferred,  that  he  considered  it  as  less  in  value  than  the  Denarius, 

The  term  Denarius  occurs  again  in  a  statute  passed  in  the 
51st  year  of  Edward  I. — Denarius  qui  vacatur  sterlingus  roturu 
dus  et  sine  tonstird  ponderabit  32  grana  frumenti  in  medio 
spica: — Et  uncia  ponderabit  viginti  denarios,  et  duodecim 
uneitvfaciunt  libram  London.     In  other  words, 

S2  grains  made  a  denarius,  or  sterling. 
20  denarii  made  an  ounce, 
12  ounces  made  a  pound. 

But  our  present  troy  weight  has, 

24-  grains  to  the  penny-weight. 
20  penny-weights  to  the  ounce. 
J  2  ounces  to  the  pound. 
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From  hence  it  should  seem,  that  a  Denarius  was  to  a  penny- 
weight as  32  to  2i  ;  but  as  32  to  24',  so  is  4  to  3  ;  hence  the 
Denarius  was  to  the  penny- weight  as  4  to  3.  In  other  words, 
the  Denarius  was  (I  speak  of  our  statute  Denarius)  something 
more  than  the  penny- weight ;  but  this  would  make  it  about  the 
value  of  the  Obolus,  and  we  have  seen,  from  P/my,  that  the 
Denarius  was  equal  to  six  Oboli. 

My  inquiries  have  been  principally  directed  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  for  as  money  is  ever  in  a  state  of  fluctuation,  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  one  period  to  which  I  would 
confine  my  attention. 

I  am,  Sir, 

J.  B. 


M.    TULLII  CICERONI S 

Opera  omnia,  ex  recensione  Jo.  Aug.  Ernestiy  qui  et  notas  suas 
adjecit.      Oxon.  1810.  8  Voll. 

Librorum  BJietaricorum  Censura. 

JN  EQUE  scriptor  est  uUus  ex  tota  antiquitate  erudita  Cicerone 
pr.TStantior,  neque  ex  omnibus  iis  viris,  qui,  post  restituta  bonarum 
iiterarum  studia,  in  eo  expoliendo  emendandoque  operam  posuerunt 
suam,  quisquam  anteferri  debet  Joanni  Aug.  Ernesto.  Itaque  hand 
temere  nobis  censura^  hujus  initium  ab  eo  libro  ducere  videmur,  quo 
simul  et  auctoris  excellentissimi  opus  et  interpretis  acutissimi 
artificium  continetur.  Ac  de  Ciceronis  quidem  laudibus  si  verbum 
adderemus,  baud  liberaliter  de  lectorum  nostrorum  ingeniis  judicare 
videremur.  Neque  vero  Ernest!  nomen  cuiquam  obscurum  esse 
potest :  quis  enim  est  locus,  nostra  atate,  in  quo  bonis  literis  aliquid 
tribuat^H-,  quo  hujus  viri  fama  non  pervenerit  ?  Quare  nos  in  rem 
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pi\Tsentem  venlamus,  ac  de  mentis  Ernestl  in  Ciceronem,  quae  hac 
editione  cernuntur,  cxponamus. 

Emestus  igitur,  cum  primum  ante  quadraginta  annos  Ciceronem 
edcret,  solum  textum  dabat  e  Gronoviano  exemplari,  subjecta  locis 
difficilioribus  varietate  Icctionis  ;  omnem  vero  illam  matcriam,  que 
ad  intelligentiam  rcrum  verborumque  pertineret,  in  Clavcm  conjici- 
ebat  sive  Lexicon  tripcrtitum,  cujus  in  prima  parte  Leges,  qux  a 
Cicerone  laudantur,  secunda  hominum  locorumque  nomina,  tertia 
verba  explicantur,  quibus  etiam  quarta  pars  adjecta  est, ,  qua; 
Grx'cas  Ciceronis  voces  continet.  Atque  vel  sola  hac  editione 
immortallter  de  bonis  litcris  meritus  est. 

Nam  et  in  Clave  omnem  Ciceronianse  doctrina?  sylvam  dilucide 
explicuit,  multarumque  rerum  et  verborum  vim,  qui\;  antea  perverse 
intelligerentur,  aperuit,  multisque  libris  brevia,  sed  elegantia  accu- 
rataque,  addidit  argumenta. 

Postea,  cum  omne  studium  suum  confen-et  in  Gra^cos  Latinosque 
scriptores  emendandos  atque  edcndos,  nullumque  fere  esset  disci- 
plina;  genus,  quin  illud  scriptis  illustraret  suis,  brevi  id  eiFecit,  ut, 
cum  in  omnium  doctrinarum  literarumquegeneribus  excelleret,  turn 
in  Latinis  litcris,  una  omnium  eruditorum  consentienti  voce,  princi- 
patus  ad  eum  deferrctur.  Nam  ubique  in  ejus  scriptis  apparebat 
doctrina  varia,  judicium  et  sensus  veri  pulchrique  acer  ac  limatus, 
critica  ratio  elegans,  accurata,  et  ad  mathematicam  fere  severitatem 
cxacta.  Hue  accedebat  Latins  orationis  facultas  tarn  excellens 
atque  egregia,  ut  qui  hac  laude  propius  ad  ipsius  Ciceronis  praestan- 
tiam  accederet,  ex  iis,  qui  nunc  sunt,  repertus  sit  nemo.  Itaque 
factum  est,  ut  omnes,  qui  aliquid  auctoritate  apud  Ernestum  vale- 
rent,  eum  flagitare  non  desinerent,  ut,  quam  operam  juvenis  Ciceroni 
prcestitisset,  eandem  maturiore  jam  atate  instauraret  atque  augeret. 
Neque  enim  dubium  esse  poterat,  quin,  cum  juvenilis  opera  multis 
partibus  utilis  fuisset  "Ciceroni,  haec  a;tas  et  doctrina  ei  prorsus  salu. 
tifera  futura  esset;  pra^sertim,  cum  omnes  facile  intelligerent,  et 
Emestus  ipse  fateretur,  se  Ciceronis  lectione  adeo  delectari,  ut  eum 
diem  fere  nullum  de  manibus  poneret.  Horum  igitur  preclbus 
victus  provinciam  depositam  iterum  suscepit,  palmariumque  munus 
cruditCE  civitati  absolvit.  Quam  vero  et  in  universi  cperis  descrip- 
tione  et  singularum  partium  perfectione  rationem  secutus  sit,  age 
Videamus. 

Exemplum,  seu  textum,  hac  editione  reddidit  Gruterianum :  ad 
quern  emendandum  et  constituendum  libros  multos  antiques,  cum 
^Qnptos.tum  typis  expresses,  adhibuit,  multasque  pntterea  emen- 
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dationes  ipse  suo  ingeqiio  peperit.  Ex  lautiore  hac  critica  supel- 
lectile  notas  subjecit  textui,  sed  ejusmodi  saltern,  quibus  vel  ver* 
lectio  vindicaretur  vel  falsa  argueretur.  Nam  tota  ilia  observa- 
tionum  copia,  quit  ad  illustrationem  rerum  verborumque  pertinet, 
in  Clavi  seposita  est,  ut  in  antecedentibus  editionlbus.  Verum  de 
Clavi  postea  exponetur. 

Sed,  ut  singula?  operis  partes  habent  peculiares  suas  pr.i  fationes, 
sic  universe  operi  communis  ac  nova  pnemissa  est  pra^fatio,  quam 
ex  vero  ^rgo's-wfi-sy  TriXxvylg  vocare  possumus.  In  ea  hoc  egit 
Ernestus,  ut  universe  de  Critica  Ciceroniana  diceret,  et  veluti 
formam  perfecti  Critici  Ciceroniani  proponeret.  Tota  ejus  ratio  est 
bipertita  :  primum  ipse  perfectus  Criticus  Ciceronianus  infonnatur, 
et  cum  ejus  exemplari  comparantur,  qui  ante  Ernestum  in  recen- 
sendo  Cicerone  versati  sunt :  deinde,  ut  in  singulis  operura  Ciceronis 
voluminibus  de  editionibus  dicitur,  sic  in  hoe,  veluti  aditu  operum 
iiniversorum,  de  editionibus  eorum  accommodate  ad  criticam 
rationem  exponitur. 

Et  Critici  quidem  Ciceroniani  perfecti  laus  quatuor  virtutibus 
cemitur.  Prima  est  exquisita  Latinitatis  scientia  in  singulis  verbis 
formisque  dicendi :  secunda,  eadem  in  analogia  lingua;  universal, 
ut  in  temporibus,  modis,  similibusque :  tertia,  sensus  venustatis,  con- 
cinnitatis,  numeri  atque  soni  orationis  Ciceroniante :  quarta,  usus 
rectus  et  accuratus  librorum  turn  scriptorum  tum  editorum,  cum 
ingenio  odoranda?  vera^  lectionis  per  vestigia  ejus  in  libris  antiquis. 
Ac  nos  quidem  veremur  ne  angustius,  quam  res  ipsa  patitur, 
Criticus  circumscribatur,  cum  intra  verborum  et  emendationis 
spatium  includitur.  Nam  universum  Critici  munus  consumitur  m 
aperienda  rerum  veterum  intelligentia ;  ejusque  duaj  sunt  partes, 
altera  locorum  depravatorum  emendatio,  altera  obscurorum  illus- 
tratio.  Atque  hand  scio  an  plus  ex  illustratione  quam  emendatione 
utilitatis  ad  veterum  scripta  pervenerit.  Et  meminimus  Scvpius  nos 
in  obscuros  locos  incidere,  qui,  cum  ingcniosissimis  conjecturis  a 
viris  doctis  tentati  essent,  facile  observatione  ex  interioribus  literis 
profecta  vindicarentur.  Sed  redeamus  ad  Ernestum.  Latinitatis 
scientiam  in  Critico  Ciceroniano  summam  debere  extare,  res  ipsa 
loquitur.  Constat  enim  Ciceronis  atate,  tum  aliorum,  tum  ipsius  in 
primis  ingenio,  studio,  arte,  ad  earn  perfectionem  adductam  fuisse 
€t  Latinitatem  univcrsajm  et  orationis  cujusque  formam,  ut  major 
non  modo  extiterit  nulla  umquam,  sed  ne  cogitari  quidem  posse 
videatur,  ejusque  adeo  perfectionis  exemplum  unum  certissimum 
et  pulcherrimum  in  Ciceronia^is  libris  exure,     Continetur  autem 
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Latinltas  duabus  rebus,  quariim  prima  poslta  est  la  singulis  vefbit 
et  plirasibus,  turn  omnibus,  tum  in  primis  exquisitioribus  et  aliquid 
propri.v;  commenJationis  habentibus :  altera  in  analogia  lingua- in 
singulis  verbis  in  piimisque  eorum  variandoruni  struendorumque 
modo,  ut  ne  quid,  quemadmodum  ipse  Cicero  prxcipit,  in  generi- 
bus,  numeris,  casibus  atque  etiam  tcniporibus  ac  modis,  discrepet. 
At  de  hujus  partis  scientia  rationeque  eo  magis  dicendum  est,  quod 
earn,  inter  omnes  interpretes  Ciceronis,  primus  ccpisse,  ejusque,  iii 
animadversionibus,  qu-aedam  pra»cepta  sparsisse,  vldetur  Efnestus ; 
cum  antea  ipsi  sa-pitis  viri  docti  in  recto  temporurn  modorumque 
usu  fluctuarent.  Vcluti,  cum  Latini,  ex  imitatione  Gracorum^ 
habeo  pro  scio  dicerent,  et  noii  habeo  quod  dicam  :  nam  id  verbum 
conjungebant  cum  quod,  ut  Gm  ci  ovk  (^a  o,  rt  ay  ilvu  i  librarii 
sxpius,  ex  fiequcntiore  Lalinorum  formula,  nescio  quid  dicam,  illud 
quid  assumserunt,  perperamque  fecerunt  n  n  linbeo  quid  dicam. 
Simile  quid  accidie  particula:  cum,  qua,  ubi  rationem  causamque 
exprlmit,  conjunctive  jungitur,  ubi  tempus,  indicativo.  Habet  enim 
hoc  Graca  lingua,  atque  ab  hac  Latlna,  ut  omncm  varletatera 
temporum  distincJe  definiat.  Et  Cicero,  Or.  III.  10.  aberrationem 
a  tempore  legitime  aquat  plane  aberrationi  in  numeris,  generibus, 
et  casibus.  Nee  id  modo  ad  singulorum  verborum  tempora 
pertinet,  sed  etiam  ad  temporum  nexum  atque  consecutionem  :  n'EC 
qui  dixerit  erunt  qui  dicent,  aut  multos  audivi  qui  futahant,  minus 
peccat,  quam  qui  poetam  magnam  aut  vieiitem  honum.  Similis  est 
ratio  modorum  eaque  multiplex,  quorum  usus  non  diligenter 
eognitus  magnum  numerum  vitiorum  in  libros  induxit ;  in  primis 
ille  qui  est  in  conjunctione  membrorum  per  pronomina,  relativa 
maxime,  aut  particularum,  quibus  membra  copulantur,  denique  tota 
forma  orationis,  vel  directe  res  exprimentis,  vel  suspens.e  alicunde, 
obliquam  dicunt,  in  quibus  etiam  prcclivior  est  lapsus,  quod  linguaj 
recentiores  in  eo  illam  subtilitatem  nee  servant,  nee  omnino 
capiunt.  Ernestum  enim  qui  cum  ipsorum  auctorum  lectione  con- 
junxerint,  nas  illi  certissima  via  bene  emendateque  scribendi 
facultatem  assequentur,  atque  omnibus  omnium  Praceplis  vel 
Fundamentis  Stili  ivquo  animo  carebunt.  Sed  de  reliquis  duabus 
Critici  Ciceroniani  virtutibus  si  omnia,  qux'  ab  Ernesto  egregie 
disputata  sunt,  referremus,  narrationem  intra  fines,  quos  nobis 
consilii  nostri  ratio  circumscripsit,  continere  non  possemus. 
Quare  ea  tantum  commemorabimus,  qua;  ad  eam  partem  emen- 
dationis,  qua?  vulgo  conjectura  vocatur,  pertinet.  "  Sed  non 
omnia,  inquit  p.  ix.  per  libros  sanari  possunt :  etiam  ingenii  qux^- 
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dam  in  eo  et  doctrinae  pars  est,  conjecturam  vulgo  non  bene  vocant : 
Enimvero  hie  non  semper  conjectura  res  agitur :  nam  ea  in  dubiis 
modo  rebus  locum  habet,  estque  plerumque  incerta :  sed  s.i  pe 
etiam  judicio  certo,  quod  in  emendando  Criticus  sequi  debet,  ut 
sxpe  et  a  multis  factum  est,  invitis  quamquam  hujus  artis  non  satis 
peritis.  Nam  quas  secundum  eas  rationes,  quas  supra  explicavimus, 
manifcste  sunt  vitiosa,  ea  quidem  etiam  sine  libris  corrigere  neces- 
sarium  est,  nee  committere,  ut  vitia  relinquantur  in  Ciceronis 
oratione,  qu:e  in  nostris  eloquentiai  Latin. u  tironrbus  nemo  sati« 
Latine  doetus  ferat.  Statui  Latinitatcm  veram  postulare  non  hahco 
quod  scribam,  non  quid  scribani :  id  triginta  v.  c.  exemplis  firmatum 
a  libris  habui,  in  quibus  quod  esset,  ubi  alii  quid  habcrent.  Non 
ergo  necessario  con-igam  ac  jure  in  exemplo  primo  et  trigesimo, 
etiam  si  nullo  in  alio  libro  repererim  ?  " 

In  secunda  prafationis  sectione  recensentur  ilLe  Ciceronis  edi- 
tiones,  quibus  universa  ejus  opera  continentur,  repetitis  omnibus, 
inde  a  prima  ilia  Romana  Sweinhemit,  et  Mediolanensi  Alexandri 
Minutiani  anni  1498  et  1499.  quam  ipse  hubuit  Ernestus,  quaque 
Gra^vium  negligenter  usum  esse  dicit,  usque  ad  recentissimam 
Parisinam  Lalemandi  14  vul.  forma;  duodecimie.  Tota  ha;c  dispu- 
tatio,  in  qua  diligenter  de  singularum  editionum  auctoritate  unius- 
que  ex  altera  quasi  prognatione  exponitur,  et  de  interpretum 
meritis,  ingenio,  doctrina,  accurate  statuitur :  ha?c  igitur  disputatio 
cum  ejusmodi  sit,  ut  hand  quaquam  a  nobis  in  compendium  redigi 
possit,  accedamus  potius  ad  recensenda  hujus  operis  deineeps  singula 
volumina,  initio  facto  a  primo,  quo  libri  Rhetorici  continentur.  Et 
hi  quidem  superiori  atate,  longe  minus  ceteris,  ejus  artis  curam 
experti  sunt,  quas  scripta  antiqua  liberat  a  corruptelis  et  vitiis.  Nam 
prastantissimi  Ciceronis  corrcctores  et  interpretes,  P.  Victorius  et 
Paulus  Manutius,  omnium  diligentissime  Epistolas  Ciceronis,  in 
primis  eas,  qua;  sunt  ad  diversos  scripta,  tractarunt,  quod  per  eas 
maxime  aditus  juventuti  ad  Latlnitatem  cognoscendam  et  bene 
scribendi  facultatem  patefieri  solebat ;  ceteris  libris,  qui  vel  ad  artem 
pertinerent  vel  ad  philosophiam,  leviter  omnino  tractatis,  prater 
unum  de  Officiis  opusculum.  Quare  Ernestus  jd  in  primis  operam 
dedit,  ut  libris  Rhetoricis  integritatem  restitueret,  ex  libris  cum 
scriptis  turn  editis. 

Nullorum  autem  librorum  tot  scripta  exempla  extant  in  Biblio- 
ihecis,  quam  eorum  qui  ad  Herennium  sunt.  Ad  hos  cmendandos 
adhibuit  Ernestus  prinuim  quatuor  codicum  excerpta,  quibus  ante 
eum  nemo  uius  erat,  Bibliotheca'  Paulin.e  Lipsiensis,  Winkleriame, 
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Guelpherbytana',  et  quarti  ignoti,  ciijus  Icctiones  ignota  manu  ad 
exemplum  A'erburgianum  adscriptce  sunt,  quod  excmplum  olim 
emcrat  Ernestus  ex  Bibliotheca  Cortiana.  His  accessere  excerpta 
librorum  scrlptorum,  quae,  ab  Oudendorpio  ex  MSS.  pluribus 
magna  diligentia  coUecta,  edidit  P.  Burmannus  Secundus  \'.  CI. 
ad  calcem  eicmpli  rccensionis  Gravianiv,  quod  ab  eo  ante  annos  non 
Tnultos  editum  est.  Editionibus  usus  est,  prater  eas,  quibus  uni- 
versu  opera  continentur,  principe  Nic.  Jensoni  Venetiis  I47(i.  fol. 
librorum  ad  Herennium  et  de  Inventione,  cujus  textum  constliujt 
Omuibonus,  quu-que  sa>pius  repetita  est  sine  alicujus  novi  accessione 
boni,  ut  liTi.  Mediolani,  1476.  sine  loci  et  anni  nota,  \'enetiis 
I^JQ.  1487.  et  adjecto  Omniboni  commentario  A'enetiis  1488.  1490. 
Sunt  tamen  exempla  quic  solos  libros  ad  Herennium  habeant, 
quorum  vetustissimum  Roma-  factum  est  a  Vendelino  de  Wila, 
artium  magistro  a.  1474.  fol.  In  librir,  de  Inventione,  prarter  editi- 
ones  memoratas,  et  excerpta  codicum  Oudendorpiana,  habuit 
Ernestus  varias  lectioncs  libri  Cassellani,  quas  Cort.us  in  margine 
Verburgiano  scripserat,  itemque  codicem  scriptum  ex  Bibliotheca 
Guelpherbytana.  Sed  Juntina  ediuo  a.  1508.  form  octava%  cum 
in  libris  ad  Herennium  sa:>pius  discedat  a  Mediolanensi,  in  libris  de 
Inventione  tamen  Mediolanensem  totam  fere  ad  verbum  exhibet. 
Aldus,  mutatis  frequenter,  sajpius  etiam  temere,  veteribus  lectioni- 
bus,  ut  in  reliquis  libris  Rhetoricis,  sic  in  his  novam  recensionem 
dedit,  qua;  postea  in  sequentibus  editionibus,  propter  auctoritatem 
ofEcinx  ejus,  pro  basi  fuit.  In  Bruto  minus  fuit  felix  Ernestus 
quam  in  ceteris  libris ;  nam  nee  scriptum  librum  nee  editum  ilium 
principem  Romae  a  Pannartio  et  Sweinhemio,  quo  libri  de  oratore 
cum  ceteris  contineri  dicuntur,  reperire  potuit.  Quamquam  ejus 
editionis  textum,  in  exemplis  \'enetis  Andrece  Asculani  l485.  repe- 
titum  esse,  a  conjectural  veritatc  baud  abhorrere  videatur.  Libri 
ejus,  qui  dicitur  Orator,  exemplum  primum  inventum  est  a  Gerardo 
Landieano,  Laudis  Pompeia;  Episcopo.  Nam  quod  vulgo  viri 
docti  ab  eo  Iib)-os  de  Oratore,  primum  inventos  esse  dicunt,  in  eo 
manifcstus  est  error.  Hunc  codicem  a  Gerardo  Landreano  impe- 
travit  describique  curavit  Barzizius,  quod  ex  ipsa  ejus  ad  Gerardum. 
epistola  intelligitur.  Ex  isto  Barziziano  exemplo  fluere  reliqua 
omnia  et  scripta  et  typographorum  formulis  expressa :  ac  in  illis 
liber  Wittenbergensis  Bibliotheca^,  quem  Ernestus  nactus  est  per 
veterem  suum  amicum  Ritterum,  Juris  veteris  et  Historian  omnis, 
omnium  qui  uspiam  sunt,  doctissimum.  Hoc  libro  continentur 
Orator,  Topica,  Partitiones,  et  prafatio  Orationum  iEschiH:s  et 
Demostheni?,  de  optimo  genere  oratorum. 
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Denique  in  Partltionibus  habuit  quoque  Erlangensem  Hbrum 
scriptum,  de  quo  mox  dicetur. 

In  libris  de  Oratore,  Eniestus  multo  plura  subsidia  ad  emendan- 
dum  habuit,  quam  in  aliis  libris.  Nam  quamvis  primis  illis, 
Sublacensi  a  Pannartio  Sweinhemioque  facta,  et  Romana,  Anui 
i486,  editionibus  caruit,  copias  tamen  aliarum  editionum  ei  non 
defuerunt,  interque  illas  exempla  qux  hos  solos  libros  habent, 
Waldarferi  A.  1470.  aliud  sine  loci  et  temporis  nota,  \^enetum 
1485.  Juntinum,  Aldinum,  I'hil.  Melanchthoiiis  Lipsiense,  Stre- 
bi'i,  Cockmanni,  Pearcii.  Nam  Phil.  Melanchthon,  egregius  bona- 
rum  literarum  vindex,  hos  libros  edidit  cum  notis  brevibus  et 
scholiis  Hagenoce,  1525.  8vo.  Non  multo  post  Lud.  Strebaius  eos 
Parisiis  edidit  illustrates  luculentissimo  commentario,  et  emendatos 
delectis  judicio  suo,  ex  libris  editis,  lectionibus  lis,  quas  optimas 
putaret.  Sub  finem  superioris  seculi,  separatim  editi  sunt  a  Cock- 
manno,  subjectis  lectionibus  ex  quinque  codicibus  scriptis  Oxonien- 
sibus,  et  quibusdam  editionibus.  Anno  denique  xviii.  seculi 
decimo  sexto,  et  plenius  diligentiusque  anno  trigesimo  sexto, 
recensiti  emendatique  sunt  a  Zach.  Pearcio,  viro  elegantis  ingenii 
et  doctrina',  cum  ex  copiis  Cockmannianis  tum  quinque  aliis  libris 
scriptis,  et  editionibus  Mediol.  1498.  et  Veneta  1478.  tum  etiam 
judicio  suo,  in  quo  Latinitate  maxime  et  rebus  niteretur.  His  tot 
tantisque  subsidiis  accessit  codex  Erlangensis  sec.  x.  qui  multas 
bonas  suppeditavit  lectiones,  ut  dolendum  sit  eum  multis  locis 
lacunosum  esse. 

Sed,  peragrata  hac  parte,  qu^  veremur  ne  quibusdam  enumera- 
tione  editionum  horrida  videatur,  veniamus  in  amoeniores  locos 
laetaque  vireta,  atque  ipsius  artis  Emestinae.  elegantiam  spectemus. 
Ne  vero  in  tanta  rerum  copia  oculi  nostri  mentesque  distrahantur 
ad  varia  spectacula,  nostram  censuram  ad  unum  pra?stantissimum 
de  Oratore  opus  adstringamus,  nostrumque  de  arte  expolitioneque 
Ernestina  judicium  interponamus.  Et  cum  tantam  vim  habeant 
hi  libri  ad  imbuendum  animum  pulchri  venustique  sensu,  quan'-am 
\ix  alius  ex  tota  antiquitate  liber,  neque  quisquam  fere  ad  doctrince 
elegantiam  proficere  possit,  nisi  eos  legat,  discat,  in  sinu  ferat, 
videmur  nobis  hand  ingratum  facturi  bonarum  literarum  amanti- 
bus,  si  in  hac  censura  ita  versemur,  ut  ex  ea  aliquid  vel  medelae  vel 
lucis  ad  hos  Ciceronianos  libros  perveniat. 

Lib.  I.  cap.  43.  in  ea  parte,  qua  Crassus  studium  juris  civilis 
commendat,  haec  sunt  verba:  "  Nam,  jive  quem  aliena  studia 
delectant,  plurima  est  et  in  omni  jure  civili,  et  in  Pontificum  libris, 
et  in  XII.  tabulis,  antiquitatis  efEgies, — sive  quis  civilem  scientiam 
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contempletur,  totam  hanc,  descriptis  omnibus  clyitatis  ntilltatibus 
ct  partibus,  xii.  tabulis  contlneri  vl debit ;  sive  quern  ista  pra>potens 
et  gloriosa  philosophia  delectat,  dicam  audacius,  bosce  habebit 
fontes  omnium  disputationum  suarum,  qui  jure  civili  et  legibug 
continentur.''  Hie  Ernestus  primum  ex  edd.  princ.  recte,  post 
Pearcium,  edidit  vidchit,  pro  vulgato  videbitis.  Pniterea,  ut 
temporum  ratio  constaret,  pro  hahd  dedfit  hahehit.  Qua  quidem 
in  mutatione  nos  non  habet  dissentientes.  Sed  alia  nobis  de  toto 
loco  subnata  est  dubitatlo.  Nam,  primum,  quomodo  inter  duos 
indicativoa  delectat  ct  delcctant  interjectus  esse  potest  conjunctivus 
contempletur  P  Dcinde  vero,  Ipsi  verbo  co7itemplari  locus  hie  nullus 
est,  cum  tota  oratio  vchernentiorem  quandam  animi  inclinationem, 
qu;i3  in  contemplando  nulla  est,  requirat.  Quare  In  eam  cogita- 
tionem  inducti  sumus,  ut  pro  eo  verbo  ponendum  putaremus 
consectafiir,  vel  complectitur.  lUud  pro  operam  dare,  studere, 
ponitur  de  Or.  iii.  11.  Sic  quoque  consequi  non  infrequens  est: 
vid.  Clav.  ^'oc.  Hoc  propius  ad  vulgatui  vestigia  accedit,  et  pro 
discere,  stiidere,  est  ap.  Ciceronem,  Brut.  93  :  "  Nemo  qui  philoso- 
phiam  complexus  esset :  nemo  qui  jus  civile  didicisset :"  et 
Ovidium,  ex  p.  i.  6,9.  "  Nee  quisquam  meliore  fide  complectitur 
illas,"  i.  e.  artes  ingenuas.  Denique,  quid  sibi  aliena  studia  velint, 
et  quomodo  ipsa  ab  hoc  loco  non  aliena  sint,  excogitare  non  possu- 
mas.-  Itaque  conjeclmus  antiqiia  studia.  Nam  si  nemini  interpre- 
tum ,  alieiia  studia,  pro  studia  alienarum  rcrum,  minus  Latinum 
visum  est,  certe  studia  antiqua,  pro  studiis  antiquitatis,  haud  minims 
Latinum  videri  debet:  sic  divina  officia  sunt  qfficia  erga  Deos  : 
vid.  Ernest.  Clav.  V.  Divinus.  Atque  huic  correctioni  plus  tri- 
buere  ccepimus,  posteaquam  vidimus  similiter  fere  peccatum  fuisse 
infra  cap.  4^9.  "  Neque  vero,  si  quis  utrumque  potest,  aut  ills 
consilii  publici  auctor  ac  senator  bonus,  ob  eam  ipsam  causam  orator 
est;  aut  hie  disertus  atqne  eloquens,  si  est  idem  in  procuratione 
civitatis  egregius,"  aliquam  "  scientiam  dicendi  copia  est  consecu- 
tus."  Vox  aliquam,  licet  in  omnibus  sit  scriptis  libris,  nullo  tamen 
pacto  hie  ferri  potest.  Quare  Manutius  et  Lambinus  ex  conjectura 
dederunt  illani,  quos  secuti  sunt  etiam  alii  et  Ernestus.  Sed 
Pearcius,  nostro  quidem  judicio,  perperarn  defendit  vulgatum 
aliquam.  Nos  vero  nobis  ejusmodi  emendationem  reperisse  vide- 
mur,  qua  ipsa  Ciceronls  manus  restituta  sit,  le:>endo  alienam. 
Primum  ipsa  loci  sententia  hanc  vocem  flagitat.  Nam  orator,  si 
clvilem  scientiam  assecutus  est,  hajc  ei  aliena  potest  dici,  neque  tam 
propria,  quam  oratoria  facultas.  Deinde  ipse  Cicero  in  simili  re 
et  argumento  utitur  eadem  voce,  de  Or.  i,  1 1 .   "  Etenim  videmus 
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lisdem  de  rebus  jejune  quosdam  et  exiliter,  ut  eum,  quern  acutissi- 
tnum  ferunt,  Chrysippum,  disputavisse,  neque  ob  earn  rem  philoso- 
phic; non  satisfecisse,  quod  non  habuerit  banc  dicendi  in  arte  alicna 
facultatem."  Est  enim  phllosopho  ars  oratoria  aliena,  ut  oratori 
scientia  civib"s.  Et  eadem  ratione  cap.  50.  "  Ac,  si  jam  placet, 
omnes  artes  oratori  subjungere,  tolerabilius  est,  sic  potius  dicere, 
ut,  quoniam  dicendi  facukas  non  debeat  esse  jejuna  atque  nuda, 
sed?  aspersa  atque  distincta  multarum  rerum  jucunda  quadam 
varietate,  sit  boni  oratoris  multa  auribus  accepisse,  multa  vidisse, 
multa  animo  et  cogitatione,  multa  etiam'  legendo,  percurrisse : 
neque  ea,  ut  sua,  possedisse  ;  sed,  ut  aliena,  libasse." 

Cap.  53.  "  Reprehendebat  igitur  Galbam  Rutilius,  quod  is 
C.  Sulpicii  Galli,  propinqui  sul,  Q.  pupillum  filium  ipse  pccne  in 
humeros  suos  extulisset,  qui  patris  clarissimi  recordatione  et  memo- 
ria  fletum  populo  moveret,  et  duos  filios  suos  parvos  tuteLe  populi 
commendasset."  Est  in  his  verbis  nulla  definita  sententije  consecu- 
tio.  Nam  particula  et  non  potest  conjungere  antecedens  moveret 
cum  sequenti  cnmmendasset :  et,  qui  commendaverat  filios  suos 
tutelar  populi,  erat  C.  Sulp.  Gallus,  qui  vero  moveret  fletum,  erat 
vel  filius  ejus  parvulus,  vel  per  etim  Galba.  Quare  pro  et  suspi- 
camur  olim  fuisse  id,  illudque  commutatum  fuisse  cum  antecedente 
qui;  ut  ita  locus  restituendus  videatur:  "  extulisset,  ut  patris 
clarissimi  recordatione  et  memoria  fletum  populo  moveret,"  qui 
(sc.  pater)  "  duos  filios  suos  cet."  Itaque  non  satis  bene  noI>!ig 
CI.  editor  loco  hoc  corrupto  abuti  videtur  ad  emendandum  sanum, 
infra  cap.  57.  in  simili  re  :  "  vel  si  causam  ageres  militis,  patrcm 
ejus,  ut  soles,  dicendo  a  mortuis  excitasses  :  statuisses  ante  oculos  : 
complexus  esset  filium,  flensque  eum  centumviris  commendasset : 
lapides  mehcrcule  omnes  riere  ac  lamentari  coegisses."  Ernestus 
mallet  hxc  de  oratore,  quam  de  parente  inducto,  accipere,  et  legere 
eomplexus  esses,  commendasses,  coegisses.  De  postremo  non  vehe- 
menter  repugnamus  ;  de  priorlbus  duobus  non  ei  adsentimur. 
Nam  primum  commendasset  de  patre  bene  dici,  vel  ex  ipso,  quem 
tractamus  loco,  clarum  est.  Deinde  in  ejusmodi  excitationibus 
mortuorum,  vel  reprasentationibus  absentium,  ipsi  quasi  agentes 
inducuntur.  Ita  v.  c.  Pro  Coslio,  cap.  14.  cum,  Claudiam  exagitans, 
Appium  Claudium  Csecum  inducit :  "  Existat  igitur  ex  hac  ipsa 
familia  aliquis  :  ac  potissimum  Ca  cus  ille  ;  minimum  enim  dolorem 
capiet,  qui  istam  non  videbit :  qui  profecto  si  extiterit,  sic  aget  et 
sic  loquetur:  Mulier,  quid  tibi  cum  Cixlio  ?  quid  cum  homine 
adolescentulo  ?  quid  cum  alleno  ?"  Et  similiter  aliquoties,  consti- 
tuendis  ante  judicum  ora  reorum  filiis,  fletum  atque  misericordiaro 
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excltare  conatus  estTuUius:  v.  c.  Iro  L.  Flacco,  cap.  40.  4!.  et 

Pro  P.  Sylhi,  cap.  32. 

L.  II.  c.  6.  '*  Sic  enim  se  res  habet,  tit,  quemadmodum  volu- 
cres  videmus,  procreationis  atque  utilitatis  sua;  causa,  fingere  ef 
construere  nidos,  easdem  autem,  cum  aliquid  efFecerint,  levandi 
laboris  sui  causa,  passim  ac  libere  solutas  opere  volitate :  sic  nostri 
animi,  forensibus  negotiis  atque  urbano  opere  defessi,  gestiunt  ac 
Tolitare  cupiunt  vacui  cura  atque  labore."  Ernestus,  post  Lambi- 
iium,  ui  inducendum  esse  putavit.  Pearcius  concinnitatem  huic 
loco  restitui  duobus  modis  posse  judicavit,  vel  delendo  ut,  cum 
Lambino,  vel  legendo  rrestiant  et  aipiant.  Et  nobis  quidem  poste- 
rior hie  modus  verier  elegantiorque  videtur.  Nam  in  tali  construe - 
tione  ut  habet  vim,  non  comparationis,  sed  causue  seu  consequen- 
tlie,  et  conjunctivum  regit.  Exempla  ex  ipso  Cicerone  adtulit 
Pearcius.  Quibus  nos  alia  addere  possumus  :  Nat.  Deor.  III.  37. 
*'  Sic  enim  se  res  habet,  nt  ad  prosperam  adversamve  fortunam, 
qualis  sis,  aut  quemadmodum  vixeris,  nil  intersit."  Finib.  11.  32. 
♦'  Sed  res  se  tamen  sic  habet,  ut  nimis  imperiosi  philosophi  sit 
vetare  meminisse."  De  Oratore,  II.  36.  *'  Est,  inquit,  ut  dicia, 
Antoni,  ut  plerique  philosophi  nulla  tradant  pra^cepta  dicendi,  et 
habeant  paratum  tamen,  quid  de  quaque  re  dicant."  lb.  III.  52. 
locus  est  huic,  de  quo  agimus,  geminus  :  "  Turn  denique  nobis  hie 
orator  ita  conformandus  est  et  verbis  et  sententHs,  tit,  quemad- 
modum qui  utuntur  armis  aut  palaestra,  non  solum  sibi  vitandi  aut 
feriendi  rationem  esse  habendam  putant,  sed  etiam,  ut  cum  venustate 
moveantur :  sic  verbis  quidem  ad  aptam  compositionem  et  decen- 
tiam,  sententiis  vero  ad  gravitatem  orationis  utatur."  Hie  primum 
ut  refertur  ad  conjunctivum  utatur,  quemadmodum  vero  et  sic 
comparationi  inserviunt.    Conferatur  etiam  I.  50. 

Cap.  14.  Egregia  est  emendatio,  qua  disciplin-je  Ernestirtje 
aliquis  alumnus  sanitatem  venustatemque  Ciceronianam  restituit : 
"  Fatebor : — ut,  cum-  in  sole  ambulem,  etiamsi  aliam  ob  causam 
ambulem,  fieri  natura  tamen  ut  colorer.  Sic  cum  istos  libros  ad 
Misenum  (nam  Romie  vix  licet)  studiosius  legerim,  sentio  oratio- 
nem  meam  illorum  tactu  quasi  colorari."  Antea  pro  tactu  legeba- 
tur  catitu ;  qui  quidem  cantus  nullo  pacto  cum  sole  et  colorari 
aliquam  communionem  habere  possit.  Emendatio  confirmatur 
auctoritate  codicis  Erlangensis,  in  quo  plane  est  tactu,  et  sua  ipsa 
in  hac  re  proprietate,  de  qua  accurate  Ernestus  exponit  ia 
Clavl  V. 

Cap.  l7.  Antonii  disputatio  in  eo  versatur  argumento,  ut 
e^tendat,  in  artibus  discendis  non  opus  esse,  ut  in  minimis  quibus- 
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euc  operlbus  efficlcndls  laboremus ;  nam,  si  quis  magnarum  rerum 
scientiam  animo  et  facultate  comprehenderit,  eum  hoc  ipso  etiam 
minorum  efRciendorum  operum  artiticium  assecutum  esse,  Cui 
disputation!  hie  exitus  additur  :  <'  In  his  operibiis  si  quis  illam  artem 
comprehenderit,  ut,  tamquam  Phidias,  Minerva?  signum  efficere 
possit,  non  sane,  quemadmodum  in  clypeo  idem  ille  artifex,  minora 
ilia  opera  facere  discat,  laborabit."  N'itium,  quod  baud  obscurum 
est,  ut  tolleret,  operam  dedit  Pearcius  inutilem.  Eraestus  c«rrec- 
tionem  proponit,  quLt  nobis  quoque  in  mentem  venerat,  istam ; — 
*'  non  sane,  quemadmodum,  ut  in  clypeo  idem  ille  artifex,  minora 
ilia  opera  facere  discat,  laborabit."  Phidias  Minerv*  signum,  grande 
atque  magnificum  opus,  singulari  arte  perfecerat;  quare,  cum 
hanc  artem  teneret,  non  ei  erat  laborandum  atque  sudandum, 
quomodo  minora  ilia  signa,  qua;  in  clypeo  insculpenda  erant, 
absolveret.  Itaque  verba,  ut  in  clypeo  idem  ille  artifex,  referenda 
sunt  adyoce?-e,  non  ad  discat,  ncc  ad  laborabit:  et  tota  sententia 
ita  est  accipienda,  "  non  laborabit  quemadmodum  minora  ilia 
opera  facere  discat,  ut  nee  Phidias  laboravit  quemadmodum  minora 
ilia  signa  in  clypeo  Minervie  efficeret."  Sic  de  Polycleto  supra 
cap.  16.  De  signo  hoc  Phidiie  videatur  Junius  Catalog.  Artific. 
Vet.  p.  157.  sequ.  et  J.  Davisius  ad  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  15. 

Cap.  38.  "Nam  et  omne,  quod  eloquimur  sic,  ut  id  aut  esse 
dicamus  aut  non  esse,  et  si  simpliciter  dictum  sit,  suscipiunt 
dialectic!  ut  judicent,  verumne  sit  an  falsuifi :  et  si  conjuncte  sit 
datum,  et  adjuncta  sint  alia,  judicent,  rectene  adjuncta  sint." 
Quamquam  non  fugit  interpretes,  esse  aliquid  vitii  in  primis  hujus 
loci  verbis,  eorum  tamen  emendationes  Ernesto  non  placuerunt,  qui 
illud  faciendum  esse  judicavit.  Sed  nobis  quidem  nee  Ernestina 
haec  correctio  certa,  sed  potius  est  pro  et  legendum,  videtur. 
*'  Nam  est  omne  quod  eloquimur,  sic,  ut  id  aut  esse  dicamus  aut 
non  esse."  Atque  hac  posita  enunciationis  vi,  eam  in  sua  Cicero 
genera  distribuit,  de  iisque  a  dialccticis  disputari  diclt.  Est  autem 
enunciationis  omnis  ha :c  natura,  ut  aliquid  vel  esse  vel  non  esse 
ponat.  Vid.  Aristot.  Categor.  IV.  4.  Cicero  'lusc.  I.  7.  ct  ibi 
J.  Davisius. 

Cap.  53.  "  Argumentum  enim  ratio  ipsa  confirmat  (]iu€,  simu- 
latque  emissa  est,  adhaerescit."  Hoc  vero  loco,  si  quo  alio,  mirum 
nobis  accidit,  *C1.  editorem  nil  de  labc  monuisse ;  praesertim,  cum, 
in  nota  subjecta,  nos  ableget  ad  Clavem  in  voce  Adhccrescere,  ubi 
diserte,  adfucrcscit  argumodum,  ex  hoc  loco  profert.  Atqui,  ut 
adhcerescit  ad  argumentum  refertur,  ita  emissa  eodem  referenda  est. 
Nam  ratio    emitti  qui  tandem   dici   possit  ?    Itaque  legendum  : 
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Argumentum  cnim  ratio  ipsa  covfirmaf,  cui  (sc.  rationi),  shnul 
atqiie  cmissum  (sc.  argumentum)  est,  adlia:rtscit.  Sic  cmitti  ponitur 
de  re,  quae  dicitur.  Simillime  infra  c.  54.  "  ante  illud  facetuni 
dictum  cmissum  hcerere  dcbcat,  quam  cogitari  potuisse  vidcatur," 
■Or.  pro  Cctl.  l6\    *'  acuk-os  —  emittcrc  in  hominem  et  in  reum." 

Cap.  78.  "  Noque  est  dubium  quin  exordium  dicendi  Achcmens 
et  pugnax  non  sa^pe  esse  dcbcat :  Scd  si  in  ipso  illo  gladiatorio  vitaj 
certaminc,  quo  ferro  deccrnitur,  tamen  ante  congrcssum  multa  fiunt, 
quffi  non  ad  vulnus,  sed  ad  spcciem  valere  videantur :  quanto  hoc 
magisin  otqX\oi\c  exspectanduw,  in  qua  non  vis  potius,  scd  delcctatio 
postulatur  f"  Primum  bene  fecit  Ernestus,  quod  Pcarcii  conjcctu^ 
ram,  non  raalam  quidcm  illam,  scd  tamen  minus  neccbsariam,  quod 
ferro  decernihu\  rejccit.  Scd  mox,  quomodo  nee  cum,  nee  alium 
queniquam,  quod  sciamus,  ex  superioribus  editoribus,  vox  eocsptctan- 
dum  oftenderit,  exputare  nulla  ratione  possumus.  Kus,  vel  omnibus 
libris  invitis,  est  spectandum  rcponimus.  Denique  7tori  vis  potius  sed 
delectatio,  ncc  Pearcius  fcrre  potuit,  qui  pro  sed,  ex  libris  Grutcri, 
guatn  dcdit;  nee  Ernesto  satis  sanum  visum  est,  qui  potius  delcre 
voluit.  Nobis  nil  mutandum  videtur.  Ponitur  cnim  7ion  cum  sed 
pro  quam,  ut  si  dixisset,  "  in  qua  potius  delectatio  quam  vis  postula- 
tur." Sic  De  Finib.  II.  33.  non  pro  qua7n  est:  "  aliud  quiddam 
iis  propositum,  non  voluptatcm."  Griecis  frequens  est  hie  usus. 
V,  c.  Plato  Comic,  ap?  Athen.  VII.  p.  279-  B.  oJh  scrriv  §'  s^siv 
'ravty)v  irs^jcju^sv,  sx  Ss  rou  "Cr^v  itayyAX'j:;.  Plutarch.  Consol,  ad 
Apollon.    p.    3.  B.    tyfj    yao     £6y.xtaa.v    /xaA/or,     oJ   r^v  svyrjclav, 

Sed  maxirai  est  momenti  Grcecarum  litcrarum  scicntia  ad  criticam 
fcliciter  exercendam  in  Latinis  scriptoribus,  cum  univcrsis,  turn  in 
primis  iis,  qui  se  totos  ad  Gra^corum  rationem  comparavcrunt.  Ex 
quibus  sine  dubio  etiam  Cicero  fuit :  eujus  vim  atque  venustateni 
loiultis  locis  ne  percipere  quidem  possunt  Grajcarum  literarum  vel 
Tudes  vel  leviter  gnari,  Itaque  ct  corruptis  sajpc  locis  medelam,  et 
obseuris  lumen,  conciliat  Graecarum  rerum  dictionumquo  scientia, 
et  sanis  locis  mirificam  adjungit  suavitatcm  cognitio  fontium,  e 
quibus  ducti  sunt.  Quare  ex  isto  genera  pauca  qua;dam  addamus, 
L.  I.  cap.  2.  cum  Cicero  dicit,  "  se  statuere,  eloquentiam  contineri 
prudentissimorum  hominum  artibus  :  Quintum  autem  fratrcm 
putare,  cam  poneijdam  esse  in  quodam  exercitationis  genere,"  non 
est  dubium  quin  hasc  duxerit  ex  Platone  Phardr.  p.  350.  apud  queni 
Socrates  in  eodem  argumento  versatur,  et  ita  pronunciat :  p'/jro^jx^ 
tw  goTi  rsp^vij,  dhX'  are;^vos  T§i^-'j.     Ex  eodem  adumbratum  est 
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illu(!,  quod  infra  cap.  13.  est,  in  philosophi  ct  oratoris  contcntione  : 

"  Quibus   {philosophis)  ego,   iit   de   his  rebus  omnibus,  in  angulis, 

consumendi    otii    causa,    disscrant,    cum   concessero,   illud    tamen 

oraturi   tribuam  ct  dabo,  ut  cadem,  dc  quibus  illi   tenui  quodam 

exsanguiquc  seririone  disputant,  hie  cum  omni  gravitate  ct  jucun- 

ditate   explicet."      Sic   enim  in  Gorgia,    p.   298.  contra   Socratem 

disputat  Calliclcs,  philosophum  sc  abderc,  y.sra  y.£i^a.-K\u:v  iv  yU)vioi— 

v/j^jfl^ovra,  eAsJSjfev   ^a  axi  y^sya,  jca)  ly.xvtv    iirj^aiTors  (f5iyy£(rQa.i. 

Porro  II.  44.    ilia  oratoris  cum   medico   comparatio   ducta  est  ex 

rjusdcmPhjpdro,  p.  354.     Non  minus  ex  Aristotele  niulta  desumsit 

Cicero,  v.  c.  I.  19-  de  fide  et  auctoritate,  qua  orator  valere  debet 

&pud  audientes,  est  Rhetoric.  I.  2.  3.  et  II.  27.  Enumeratio  proba- 

tionum  est  ex  eodem  libro,  2.  3.     Et  plura  ad  ^istotelenl  notavit 

P.  Victorius.     Scd  in  aliis  quoque  locis  Gra^ca?  consuetudinis  cogni- 

tio  ad  veram  Icctioncm  ducit :  v.  c.  II.  23.     Isorratis  enumcrantur 

discipuli,  quorum  partim  oratores  partim  sophistae  fucrunt :  ac  de 

oratoribus  ita  diciiur  :    "  ct  ii,    qui   se  ad  causas  contulerunt,  ut 

Demosthenes,     Hyperides,    Lycurgus,    ^schines,    Dinarchus,    alii 

complures,  etsi  inter   se   pares  non  fuerunt,  tamen  sunt  omncs  in 

codem  veritatis  imitanda?  genere  versati ;  quorum  quamdiu  mansit 

iHiitatio,  tamdiu  genus  illud  dicendi  studiumque  vixit."     Pearcius 

pro  veritatis  ex  uno  INIsto  dedit  xirtutis  ;  quod  oratores  suscipercnt 

veritatem,    non,     ut  histnoncs,    imitarentur.       Hanc     correctionem 

merito  repudiavit  Erncstus,  scd  vim  veritatis  nobis  non  cepisse  vide- 

tur,  cum   cam  accipit   pro  vera  et   una  probanda  ratiane  dicendi. 

Est  enim  Veritas  idem  ac  vcraj  causae,  non  fictie,   qualcs  sunt  sophis- 

tarum,  opponiturquc  his,  ut  acies  pompa?.     Quare,  si  quid  mutan- 

dum  esset,    potius  ejiceremus    imitunda,   quod  facile  ex  sequent! 

imitatio  oriri  potuit.     Sed  de  hoc  non  firmiter  contendimus.     Illud 

asseveramus,  veritatis  et  relinquendum,  et  ita,  ut  diximus,  accipien- 

dum  esse.     Sic  apud  Gra?cos  rhetores  dXr^^aia  et  ctA^jStvoj-  frequen- 

tantur.  v.  c.  Dionys.  Hal.  de  Isocrate,  p.  98-  veras  causas  a  fictis 

dcclamationibus  sccernens,   eas   vocat   dxr^^ivovg  dyulvas.  de  Lysia, 

p.  83.   de  Thucydidis  Proprietate,  p.  157.     Cicero  ipse  de  Orat,  I, 

34.    commentatio  inclusa  in  veritatis  lucem   pruferenda  est.  I.  51. 

expers  veritatis  vocatur  sophista,  qui  in  schola   fictas  causas  decla- 

mat.     Et  similem   rationem   videmus   esse  illam,  qua  Iluhnkcnius 

hunc  locum  purgavit,  qui  legit  tutandce  veritatis.  Hist.  Crit.  Orator. 

Gr.  p.  6l.  et  ad  Rutil.  p.  92.  hanc  potcstatcm  vocis  Veritas  accurate 

exposuit.     Gujus   viri  animadversiones  Erncstus,   ncscimus  qua  de 

causa,  lion  commcmoravit.     Veluti  H.  13.    "  Postea  vcro,  qua^i 
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ex  clarissima  rhctoris  oflicina,  duo  praestantes  ingenio,  Thcopompua 
et  Ephorus,  ab  Isocratc  magistro  impulsi,  sc  ad  historiam  contule- 
runt;"  Ruhnkcnius  Hist.  Crit.  Or.  Gr.  p.  8/.  verba  quasi  ex  claris-' 
sima  rhctoris  ojjicina,  ex  Bruto,  8.  et  Qratore,  13.  a  sciolo  quodam 
hie  inculcata  arbitratus  est.  II.  21.  Pearcii  correctioncm,  pro 
oratorura  siibstitucntis  rhetorum,  judicio  suo  confirmaverat  idem 
Prxf.  ad  Rutil.  p.  26\  Bruto,  8.  "  Isocrates  magnus  orator  et 
porfcctus  magister,  quamquam  forensi  luce  caruit,  intraque  parietes 
aluit  cam  gloriam,  quam  nemo,  meo  quidem  judicio,  est  postea 
consccutus."  Lipsius  Var.  Lect.  III.  14.  ex  Rufino  Grammatico 
legit,  quam  nemo,  meo  quidem  judicio,  est  pacta  consccutus.  Quam 
conjecturam  temere  in  textum  recepit  Gruterus,  quamvis  nil  magis 
^b  hoc  loco  alienum  esse  possit:  vid.  Ruhnk.  Hist.  Crit.  Or.  p.  62, 
Ernestus,  qui  Grutcrianum  cxemplum  hac  editione  exhibuit,  et 
pacta  dcdit,  nee  tamen  de  ejus  lectionis  vcl  origine  vel  falsitate  in 
notis  monuit.  Gesnerus  Thcs.  L.  L.  V.  Exceptans,  corrigit  locum 
de  Orat.  III.  2.  quo  de  L.  Crassi  morte  dicityr :  *'  lUa  tamquam 
cycnea  fuit  divini  hominis  vox  et  oratio,  quam  quasi  exspectantes, 
post  ejus  interitum  veniebamus  in  curiam,  ut  vestigium  illud  ipsum, 
in  quo  ille  postremum  institisset,  contueremur,"  Gesnerus  vera  et 
cleganter  corrigit  exceptantes  pro  exspectantes.  At  correctionem 
non  memorat  Ernestus.  Ita  et  hujus  viri  per  Thesaurum  sparsas 
Ciccronianas  emendationcs,  quarum  baud  parvus  est  numerus,  et 
alias  aliorum,  vcluti  Burmanni,  Oudendorpii,  Drakenborchii,  in 
Miscellaneis  Observat.  et  Taylori,  Marklandi,  Chapmanni,  Jortini, 
peculiaribus  Angiicislibris  proditas,  has  igitur  omnes,  nulla  in  notis 
mentione  facta,  ncglectas  reperimus, 

Sed  nos  finem  faciamus  hujus  partis  censuras.  Na,m  ex  iis,  quae  hac- 
tenus  disputavimus,  facile  intelligitur,  unum  fuisse,  post  renatas  litc- 
las,  Ernestum,  qui  perfectam  absolutaraque  suis  numeris  editionem 
Ciceronis  efficdre  potuissct,  si,  quantum  ad  banc  provinciam  attulit 
facultatis,  doctrina?,  ingenii,  tantum  in  ea  coUocare  voluisset  tempo- 
ris,  curcB  atque  diligentize.  Qu^  enim  \irtutes  inesse  debent  in 
critico  Ciceroniano,  exiraias  in  eo  exstare  vidimus.  Primum  litera- 
rum  Latinarum  Grsecarumque  scientia  egregia:  turn  Latinitatis,  et 
in  singulis  verbis,  et  in  analogia,  constructione,  consecutioneque 
temporum  ac  modorum,  cognitio  plane  singularis  :  turn  Ciceronianaa 
consuetudinis  in  figuris  atque  sententiis  intelligentia,  et  sensus  numeri 
et  soni  Ciceroniani,  auresque  trits  notando  justo  orationis  ambitu: 
4enique  copia  et  usus  librorum  antiquorum,  et  editorum,  et  scripto- 
Tum,  cum  ingenio  indagandae  vera?  lectionis  per  vestigia  ejus,  quae; 
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in  llbrls  exstant.  Itaque  speramus  ijeminetn  fore,  qui  crcdaf,  nos 
ccnsuram  banc  suscepisse,  non  magis,  ut  dc  Cicerone  bene  mcrere- 
mur,  quam  ut  laudibus  Ernesti  detraheremus.  Neque  profccto 
nobis  ipsi  aliquid  cum  humanitate  commcrcii  habere  vidcrcmur,  si 
ei  viro  obtrectaremus,  quern  immortalia  de  humanitate  merita  supra 
invidiam  coUocarunt. 

(BIBL.   CLASS.) 
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NO.    I. 


ON    THE    WORD    tTKO^ANTH^. 


1  HE  usual  meaning  which  is  attached  to  this  wordj  is  that  of 
a  petty  informer,  a  fellow  who  is  continually  seeking  privately 
for  occasion  to  impeach  the  character  of  some  person  of  rank 
and  reputation.  Hence  It  comes  to  signify  a  person  guilty  of 
any  meanness  whatever.  The  origin  of  this  application  of  the 
term  has  been  referred  to  three  different  sources.  Suidas  says ; 
cvKO(pa.vr£iV  ro  ^evSw^  7'tvog  KatYiyo^elv  HSK^^rjtr^cci  8s  <pa.(r)  tovro 
^a§  'ASijvatoj;,  •jt^uJrov  s^su^sSsvrog  rou  (puroij  ryjg  (rvxyj;,  xa)  Sioi 
touro  xwXuovtuiy  s^dysiv  I'a.  cvtio,'  twy  5e  (ponvovrujv  foiig  s^aryovras 
rvKOfdvrwv  xXri^evruiv,  a-uvs^Yj  ticci  -fovg  oitujo-cvv  Kxrriyo^ovvrai  rivwv 
(piXa7f£x^ri[j.ivajs,  ourw;  if^o'rayujfsv^vjvai. — "  To  act  the  sycophant 
is  to  accuse  any  one  falsely  :  it  is  said  that  this  term  was  used 
by  the  Athenians,  when  the  planting  of  the  fig-tree  was  first 
introduced,  and  when  the  exportation  of  figs  was  prohibited  on 
this  account:  but  when  such  persons,  as  informed  of  (sc 
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brought  to  light)  those  vfho  persisted  in  exporting  them,  were 
termed  st/cophiinls,  it  happened,  that  those  also,  who  any  how 
from  a  natural  propensity  to  petty  quarrel,  brought  an  accusation 
against  any  person,  received  this  appellation," 

The  same  Lexicographer,  -under  the  word  (r:xo;avri;r,  says: 

^j.svxg  T'y.s  ^c'Sls  ey-asrovvro'  u.zra.  11  rc/.Zrx,  av^jryaxs  yavjus- 
vijf,  y.xry/o^.ovy  rourxv  ri-ys;-  sy.uhv  o-jy  (rvy.o:pd,-/rxi  Xsyovrai. — 
<*  Attica  being  oppressed  by  a  famine,  some  persons  privately 
stripped  of  their  fruit  the  fig-trees,  which  were  consecrated  to 
the  gods :  some  time  after  this,  when  there  was  great  plenty 
of  provisions,  some  persons  (who  were  privy  to  the  secret) 
accused  them  of  the  theft ;  hence  then  (mean  persons,  or 
informers  in  any  case,)  are  termed  sycophants" 

Hesychius  is  silent  as  to  the  primary  signification  of  the 
word^  and  only  alludes  to  its  general  usage  :  criKofavrar  o< 
i-n'r^^soi'^oyrsg.  o-yK'^^avria-  xaraAsc/Ja.  ''  Si/coplicuila  sunt  qui 
calumniantur  ;  qui  damno  afficiunt  accusatos.  S^c-ophaiitia 
est  obtrectatio." 

These  are  the  two  accounts  which  we  have  from  Suidas, 
who  has  been  content  to  hand  them  down  to  us  without  expres- 
sing his  opinion  wath  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  either  of 
them :  the  remaining  one,  which  widely  differs  from  the 
preceding  two,  is  given  by  Festus,  who  has  got  the  story  from 
Athenceus,  (I.  i.  p.  74.  Edit.  Casaub.)  AVe  will  quote  Festus's 
words : — 

««  Si/cophcintas  appellatos  hac  de  causa  dicunt  •,  Atticos  quon- 
dam juvenes  solitos  aiunt  in  hortos  quorundam  irrumpere, 
fkosque  deligere.  Quam  ob  causam  lege  est  constitutum,  ut 
qui  id  fecisset,  capite  truncaretur :  quam  posnam  qui  perseque- 
rentur  ob  parvula  detrimenta  sycophantas  appellatos.  Inde 
sycophautcc  dicti  impostores,  et  qui  fucum  faciunt,  simulantes 
ea,  quse  non  sunt." 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  general  application  of  the 
term  is  confirmed  by  a  fragment  from  Alexis,  a  comic  poet  of 
considerable  eminence,  who  florished  about  340  years  before 
Christ.  He,  facetiously  enough,  complains  of  the  term  Tvy^-i- 
fxvrris  being  applied  to  a  mean,  petty  informer ;  intimating, 
tliat  those  who  detected  such  theft,  aiid  brought  it  to  light, 
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did  nothing  but  what  was  consistent  witli  the  conduct  of  good 
and  virtuous  citizens  : — 

TO,    (jZy.X   T:^0(T7'2^.B-/roi.    SrjAObV    70V    r^OTtOV, 

vuv\  ^s  TTcos  ^Jio^^rjoov  yjou  TTodo-rsSsv, 
dtiOQElv  TtSTroirjKS,  Std  1')  toiiS    ourcyf  ep^£<« 


We  subjoin  the  common  version  :— 

"  Sijcophantw  nomen  imraerito 

"  Viris  improbis  est  tributiim : 

"  Nam  qui  foiet  bonus  et  uitanus,  is  debuit 

"  Indicatis  ficubus  mores  approbare  sues  : 

"  Nunc  autem  flagitiosos  cum  sic  nominent, 

"  Dubitare  id  cogit,  cur  id  factum  sit." 


In  the  fourth  line  there  is  a  difEculty  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  Trooo-rc'jsvrai  we  conceive  it  must  be  connected  with  roi  a-vxcc, 
by  anastrophe.  (vid.  Porson,  ad  Med.  105.  et  1105.)  Then 
the  words  will  run  thus; — "  for  if  there  is  any  man  that  is 
honest  and  open-hearted,  it  is  his  duty  to  show  his  (frank) 
disposition,  hi/  applying  himself  to  (the  prohibition  of  stealing) 
figs."  In  the  following  line  the  meaning  of  Tt^oG-Tihi^  is  obvi- 
ous : — "  But  now  what  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  an 
open-hearted  mai),  {rflj,  supple  hou.a)  by  being  applied  to 
a  vicious  person,  causes  us  to  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
being  the  case."  No  other  signification  but  that  of  adhibeo, 
applico,  &c.  is  recorded  by  the  Lexicographers  as  belonging  to 
TT^otxTl^ri^i — 7rfoo-ri^£,aa<  must,  therefore,  signify  adhibeor,  appli" 
cor  J  pr  adhibeo  meipmm,  applico  m^ipsum. 
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OX  THE  ljcedj:momjn  ^kyta.ul 


Ihk  Lncedsemonian  c-jiyraAi;,"'  according  to  Dr.  Potter, 
(see  his  Archaeol.  Gr.cc.  vol.  ii.  p.  119.)  '*  was  a  white  roll  of 
parchment,  wrapped  about  a  black  stick  ;  it  was  about  four 
cubits  in  length,  and  so  called  from  ay.-jro^^  i.  e.  .v/.v'/i." 

««  The  manner  and  use  of  it  was  this ;  when  the  Magistrates 
gave  commission  to  any  General  or  Admiral,  they  took  two 
round  pieces  of  wood,  exactly  equal  to  one  another  5  one  of 
these  they  kept,  the  other  was  delivered  to  the  commander,  to 
■whom,  when  they  had  any  thing  of  moment  to  communicate, 
they  cut  a  long  )iarrow  scroKl  of  parc/imenl,  and  rolling  it 
about  their  own  staff,  one  fold  close  upon  another,  they  wrote 
their  business  upon  it ;  then  taking  it  off,  dispatched  it  away 
to  the  commander,  who  applying  it  to  his  own  staff,  the  folds 
exactly  fell  in  one  with  another,  so  that  the  writing  and  the 
characters  which,  before  it  was  wrapped  up,  were  confusedly 
disjoined  and  unintelligible,  appeared  very  plain.'' 

What  Dr.  Potter  calls  here  a  long  narrow  scroal  of  parch- 
ment, is  termed  by  Suidas,  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  &c.  I/xa;  j 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  cs^'mo.,  and  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
iorum.  We  must  not  however  suppose,  that  the  invention  of 
parchment  had  taken  place  at  this  period  ;  for  we  know  that 
the  art  of  preparing  skins  for  writing  upon  was  not  discovered 
till  B.  C.  170.  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who,  when  the 
exportation  of  paper  made  from  the  papyrus  was  prohibited 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  from  motives  of  jealousy  towards 
Eumenes,  invented  parchment  as  a  substitute,  and  thus  endea- 
voured to  rival  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
mirrnzc  thong  of  leather  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  black 
Sticks  without  any  regard  to  the  custom  of  writing  upon 
parchment.  The  words  \'j.ac,  tsou.a,  and  Iorum,  we  do  not 
recollect  to  occur  any  where  in  any  other  meaning  than  that  of 
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G  strap  of  leather ;  consequently,  all  conjectures  as  to  the 
circumstance  of  these  thongs  being  made  from  the  bark  of 
trees  are  fruitless  :  the  papyrus  is  out  of  the  question,  for  its 
invention  was  not  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
it  was  some  time  after  that  when  its  use  became  general.  It 
may  be  worth  the  while  to  observe,  that  Ausonius,  in  his 
description  of  the  Lacedaemonian  (7y.-^ra./.r,i  is  guilty  of  an 
anachronism  :  tlie  passage  in  question  is  in  his  24th  Epistle— 

"  Vol  LacediEinoniam  scylalen  imitarc,  lilxlli 
Segmina  Pcrgamei  tereti  circiinulata  l\it,\\o 
Perpetuo  iiiscribens  vcrsu  :  qui  deiiide  soliitus 
Non  respondentcs  sparso  dabit  ordiiie  formas, 
Donee  consiiiiilis  ligni  leplicetiir  in  orbciii." 

Perganieus  Ube/lus  signifies  parchment,  alluding  to  its  inren- 
tion  (which  we  have  just  mentioned)  by  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus. 

B.  L. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM, 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

I\  Criticism  having  appeared  in  your  last  Number, 
on  the  15th  and  18th  verses  of  Job,  31.1  beg  leave  to  offer 
to  your  notice  the  following  interpretation  of  those  verses  :  thev 
are  as  follows  in  the  original — 

:  in^  nmn  ^yl^y^  ^r^w  ^^^^V  itonn  ^br\  i5th. 
:n:ra.^  >QN^  iDiDi  aj^D  '±>'^:^  ni;^:D  o   isth. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  insert,  in  this  place,  the  two 
preceding  verses  to  the  1 5th,  and  the  intermediate  ones  between 
that  and  the  ISth,  that  so  the  reader  may  have  the  subject  the 
better  before  him : 
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13.  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of    my  man-servant,  ot 

my  maid-servant,  when  they  contended  vi^lth  me, 

14.  What  then  shall  I  do  when  God  riscth  up  .'' 

and  when  he  vislteth,  what  shall  I  answer  him  .? 

15.  Hath  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  belly  made  him  .? 

and  fashioned  us  in  one  womb  ? 

In  one  womb,  as  all  mankind  are  brothers. 

The  LXX.  render  ev  ty,  avrr  x'AXlce.  So  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  Walton  translates  in  his  Polyglott — ct  disposuit  nos 
in  vulva  pariter. 

16.  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire, 

or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail ; 

17.  Or  have  eaten  my  morsel  myself  alone, 

and  the  fatherless  hath  not  eaten  thereof ; 

1 8.  For  sorrow  hath  bred  me  up  from  my  youth, 

and  groaning  from  my  mother's  womb. 

That  is,  the  affliction  which  had.  attended  him  in  particular, 
or  the  human  race  in  general,  had  enlarged  his  mind^  and 
taught  him  to  befriend  and  pity  those  who  were  in  distress,  as 
the  orphans  and  widows,  &c.  3cc. — this  18th  verse  is  in  a 
parenthesis. 

Ili^3  one  word,  not  two  words  :  this  word  signifies,  accord- 
ing to  Parkhurst,  exidceration,  or  soroicss  of  a  zconnd ;  soreness 
of  the  mind  for  the  distress  of  another,  is  pity  j  hence  the 
vulgate  renders  miscricordiiu  Vulg.  quia  ab  infantia  mea  crevit 
misericordia. 

n^rahJ  giva/iingi  gemitus,  suspirium  ;  this  word  has  great 
difficulty,  examined  in  whatever  shape  you  please*,  if  taken  as  a 
verb  active,  atid  translated,  <«  I  have  guided  her,"  whom  does^ 
her  refer  to  ?  or  if  considered  as  a  verb  passive,  <'  I  have  been 
led,"  it  offends  against  the  points  and  the  formation  of  the 
mood.  An  objection,  likewise,  it  must  be  confessed,  attends 
the  rendering  here  proposed,  for  to  arrive  at  the  above  signi- 
fication, it  is  necessary  to  turn  nTOhi,  the  noun  of  mij  to 
groaui  into  n^TOK,  by   the  insertion   of  mm   between   cheih 
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Slid  the  he;  perhaps  euphonise  causa;  or  else  to  read  with 
the  Syrlac  version  nm^,  histead  of  Hjimj^.  The  Syriac 
renders  as  I  have  done,  excepting  that  it  makes  ^h^D  the  plural 
number,  and  translates  nJTOJ^  by  \!\i^L  "  suspirium  :"  these 
two  words,  with  this  interpretation  here  given  tliem,  answer 
very  well  to  one  another  In  their  different  places. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  Syriac  version  may  be  allowed 
to  be  a  sanction  to  the  interpretation  here  given.  My  object  in 
proposing  this  interpretation  has  been  merely  to  state  my  own 
idea  of  these  verses,  without  pretending  to  criticise,  in  the 
least,  the  interpretation  of  others. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

W.  V. 


INSCRIPTION. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  HE  following  Inscription  was  taken  frOm  a 
stone,  formerly  placed  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress  of 
Amboor,  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Inscription  is  cut  in  a  beautiful  Takek  character,  and 
covers  the  whole  face  of  the  stone,  which  is  2  feet  long  by  16 
inches  broad.  The  six  upper  lines  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  as  is  the  custom  in  Persi-an  poetry  :  the  sevei/llt  line  with 
the  date.  Is  placed  at  the  bottom  •,  and  the  Tamul  occupies  the 
two  lower  corners.  As  I  suppose  the  breadth  of  your  page 
will  not  admit  the  poetic  part  to  be  placed  in  parallel  lines,  as  in 
the  original,  I  have  placed  the  lines  loider  each  other.  The 
Persian  characters  are  all  in  high  relief. — The  Tamul  en  creux, 
and  that  now  sent,  is  a  fac  simile,  reduced,  of  tliis  part  of 
the  Inscription. 
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InscriptloH. 


Some  of  your  learned  correspondents  will  have  the  goodneSS 
to  favor  your  readers  with  a  literal  translation  of  both  Inscrip- 

tious. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your's,  &c. 

J.  a 

s  ? 


ii  ^.So!    j«XAi»  ♦-:->[>J  Olf^  iJ^j  J^ 


i 


•Jo  *I5  w«»  :>j^  sij5  xIaS  ^b  il^ij 


r^j^ 


(j^^^  (j»^  5;^^*^!  (^.^UH  ^^^j  y 


LQ  i-^  cnn 
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REMARKS  ON 
"  NOTICE    OF  HERCULJXEXSIJr 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

In  your  No.  ni.  p.  536. 1  met  with  the  following 
sentence  : — "  From  deifying  lieroes  the  author  of  Herculanensia 
proceeds  to  deify  exclamations,  and  renders  ctzI^oix^v  iL-  (Bacch. 
Eurip.J  not  O  /  'we  iDorshipy  but  We  'worship,  0  J"  Now  I  do 
not  pretend  to  interfere  between  these  writers,  it  being  a  subject 
of  grammatical  rather  than  antiquarian  inquiry,  and  I  mention 
the  above  passage  only  as  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  to 
my  recollection  some  remarks,  which  had  occurred  to  me  long 
ago,  but  which  I  thought  too  conjectural  for  me  to  place  any 
dependence  upon  them  ;  however,  as  a  sequel  to  the  above 
sentence,  and  others  connected  with  them  in  that  tract,  they 
may  not  now  be  altogether  out  of  season,  therefore  I  will 
endeavour  to  commit  them  to  paper  in  a  connected  manner,  that 
others  may  judge  for  themselves  concerning  their  solid.ty. 

In  Jeremiah,  as  well  as  in  Ezekiel  and  Nahum,  mention  is 
made  of  a  city  in  Egypt  called  in  those  prophecies  Ammoii-NOi 
and  No-Ammon,  which  the  commentators  explain  as  being  the 
name  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  because  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  in  one 
place  rendered  by  Diospolis,  and  this,  they  say,  means  the  c% 
of  Jupiter,  whose  name  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  was  Ammow 
All  this  may  be  true,  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  explain  what 
Is  the  meaning  of  JVo,  and  why  that  is  joined  to  Ammon.  The 
first  explication  which  I  have  seen  attempted,  is  by  a  learned 
Swede  at  Paris,  M.  Akerblad,  who  in  1802  published  a  letter 
at  Paris,  in  explication  of  the  Egyptian  inscription  on  the  Rosetta 
stone  in  the  Mus^eum  here,  and  he  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  letters  of  the  Egyptian  alphabet ;  in  doing  which  he  observes, 
that  the  name  of  Egypt  in  the  Egyptian  inscription  is  cJiemi, 
(X*)^''  f^aw,)  and  he  adds,  that  except  this  aspirated  ky 
answering  to  the  Greek  ;^,  he  has  found  no  other  aspirated 
letter  hi  the  inscription  ;  so  that  it  seems  to  him  as  if  that 
Egyptian  aspirate  denoted  the  aspirate  h  of  the  Coptic  alphabet 
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likewise.  Hence  to  this  he  subjoins  a  note,  containing  hi« 
expUcation  of  the  meaning  of  No,  when  joined  to  Ammon  in  the 
above  prophecies,  which  I  will  here  translate,  and  afterwards 
make  my  own  remarks  upon  it,  which  had  formerly  occurred 
to  me  in  reading  that  note. 

«  The  soft  aspiration  of  the  Egyptian  language,  which  in  the 
Coptic  is  expressed  by  their  letter  answering  to  h,  is  found  to  be 
often  wholly  suppressed  in  this  inscription  For  example,  the 
name  Horus,  Mdaich  in  Coptic  is  written  Hory  as  we  may  judge 
by  the  proper  names  Hor,  Pihor^  Horsiest,  is  written  Or  or 
Our  in  the  Rosetta  inscription  •,  and  so  the  Greeks  also  wrote 
those  words  "/2o,  Ul^x^,  (vid.  Palladius,  Nicephorus,  Suidas)  * 
Here  let  me  be  permitted  to  propose  a  conjecture,  which,  how- 
ever plausible  it  may  appear  to  myself,  I  have  nevertheless 
scrupulously  avoided  inserting  in  the  text  of  this  letter,  where  I 
have  cin-efully  abstained  from  every  thing  which  was  mere  con- 
jecture. Among  the  long  and  pompous  titles  with  which 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  is  decorated  in  the  Greek  inscription,  occurs 
the  following  one  of  £j'xa;v  K-j^to.  tou  Aiog,  the  living  imetge  of 
Jupiter;  but  the  name,  which  in  Greek  denotes .  Jupiter,  is  in 
the  Egyptian  expressed  by  a  word,  vi^hich  consists  of  a  single 
letter,  and  the  same  letter  which  we  have  already  discovered  to 
be  an  o  or  ou,  in  the  names  of  Ptolemij,  ^tcs,  &c.  The  above 
name,  by  answering  to  T>ioSy  has  not  a  little  embarrassed  me, 
for  the  Coptic  language  offers  no  proper  name  of  this  form 
which  has  any  suitable  significationj  and  I  know  of  no  Egyptian 
divinity  of  this  name.  At  last,  however,  I  conceive  that  I  may 
have  discovered  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  here  •,  yet  I  propose 
it  as  a  mere  conjecture.  In  the  Thebaid  district  in  Egypt,  there 
is  a  city  called  Diosjwlis  parva,  the  city  of  Jupiter,  which  in 
the  Coptic  dictionaries  has  the  name  of  Ho  or  Hou :  now  in  the 
manuscript  numbered  69,  v/hich  came  from  the  Vatican  library, 
and  is  now  actually  in  the  national  library,  there  is  mention 
made  of  an  Egyptian  district  or  nome)  called  Ho,  ( Pthosch  n^Hoj 
the  nomc  of  Ho  ;  this  is  the  same  which  is  called  iiormcs  Dios-^ 

'  I_(Io  not  fiwA  that  Suiihis  has  auy  otlici-  worsi  tlnin  "i^p;,  the  name  of  a 
gran^.niarian  at  Alexandria;  but  "Afjiy.-jjt  affords  anotlier  ivjgtance  where  the 
©rU;utul  ;ispirate  iu  Chum  us  omitted. 
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p9lites  by  the  ancients  and  by  Makrisi.  The  same  name  Is  also 
known  to  Arabic  authors,  and  to  several  modern  travellers ; 
D'Anville  has  inserted  it  in  his  map  of  Egypt,  but  he  writes  it  in 
the  English  manner,  J-Zotc;.'  It  seems  then  to  me  to  be  probable 
enough,  that  this  v.'as  the  proper  name  of  some  divinity 
worshipped  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  same  that  is  called  Oic  in  our 
inscription,  and  that  the  above-mentioned  city  was  called  Ti 
halci  nl  Hoiit  i.  e.  the  city  of  H021  or  Ho,  which,  according  to 
the  orthography  of  our  inscription  would  be  written  No,  that  is 
Ni  o,  or  N'o,  viz.  of  O,  ni  being  an  article  attaching  to  and  im- 
plying the  genitive  case.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  who  studied 
to  conform  all  accounts  to  their  ov/n  mythology,  have  in  conse- 
quence translated  the  above  name  by  Zshg,  or  Jupiter,  and  that 
of  the  city  by  Diospolis.  Those,  therefore,  who  attach  them- 
selves to  etymological  inquiries,  may  possibly  discover  the  name 
as  above  in  the  Hammon-No  of  the  prophets,  which  doubtless 
denoted  some  great  city  in  Egypt,  although,  indeed,  the  inter- 
preters  do  not  agree  concerning  what  city  was  meant  by  the 
name.  The  Septuagint  and  the  Coptic  translation  also  actually 
render  it  by  Diospolis  in  Ezekiel,  xxx.  16.  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  description  of  No  Amnion  in  Nahum,  iii.  8.  does 
not  well  correspond  to  the  Diospolis  of  the  Thebaid,  (i.  e. 
Upper  Egypt  )  Accordingly,  in  ti'iis  case,  both  the  Septuagint, 
and  Coptic  version,  which  servilely  follows  the  Septuagint,  seem 
to  have  meant  seme  very  different  city  from  Ezekiel.  The 
mention  of  the  Ammon  No  by  Jeremiah  docs  at  least  render 
the  matter  doubtful ;  but  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  name,  it 
seems  to  correspond  very  well  to  our  appellation  here  Ho ;  for 
No  Amman  would  be  written  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  N'Ho 
Amouny  The  Jupiter  Ainmo7i,  since  we  find  that  the  prefix  7?', 
l/ie,  has  even  in  later  times  become  adherent  to  the  name,  it 
being  written  ano  instead  of  n'/io,  in  one  cf  the  Thebaic  voca- 

'  111  one  of  liiis  maps  of  modern  Egypt  lie  does,  but  in  anotlier  he  spells  it 
Hou.  Denon  in  his  map  writes  Hotv  aiso,  but  Lucas  spells  it  H^u.  "  On  the 
25th  we  passed  near  a  village  called  Hoti,  which  was  formerly  a  considerable 
town,  bet  tlie  inhabitants  had  made  themselves  so  teirible  by  their  attacks  on 
tlicir  neighboiiis,  tiiat  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  it.  A  Governor  had 
formerly  his  seat  al  //om." —  Voyage  de  Lncas  en  Egyptc,  torn.  2.  c.  5.  Henc« 
appears  the  reason  of  its  beinjj  now  a  village  only. 
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bularles,  ift  the  national  library,  No.  4-4.  I  am  very  sensible 
that  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancients,  tell  us^  that 
Jupiter  was  called  Ammon  by  the  Egyptians ;  but  possibly  this 
name  might  be  only  an  epithet  of  this  divinity,  and  that  in 
process  of  time  it  might  cause  the  chief  name  to  be  suppressed, 
which  ought  to  have  preceded  it.  In  the  same  manner  Venus 
was  worshipped  in  one  part  of  Asia,  under  the  name  of  Mylittay 
which  was  only  an  attribute  of  that  deity  expressed  by  that 
epithet  j  and  in  the  Abraxas^  (said  to  he  inscriptions  hy  the 
Gnostic  Christians  in  Egtjpf,  but  as  Beausohre  co7itends,  by 
profane  Egijptians^J  the  name  Sabaoth  often  occurs  as  the  name 
itself  of  a  divinity,  although  originally  it  had  no  such  signi- 
fication, hit  was  only  strictly  connected  \soith  the  Deity,  p.  34. 

In  a  future  letter  I  will  collect  my  remarks  on  this  account  by 
Akerblad,  tending  to  show,  that  he  might  have  spared  the  last 
periods,  and  that  the  name  riho  was  not  probably  the  proper 
name  of  any  particular  Deity  in  Egypt,  since  not  the  least 
remains  of  any  such  name  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancients  ;  but  that  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  general  name 
for  God  in  ancient  Egypt,  so  that  No  Avunon  might  mean  the 
God  Ammon  ,•  from  which  may  have  been  formed  the  modern 
name  of  God  in  the  present  Coptic,  which  is  Pi-n^outey  no 
other  name  of  God  being  found  in  the  Coptic  Testament,  or  any 
where  else ;  of  which  name  the  Pi  is  only  the  article  the,  and 
te  may  be  the  same ;  for  the  Coptic  has  this  peculiarity,  that  th-e 
article  is  often  subjoined  instead  of  2)rejiicedy  and  sometimes 
occurs  both  before  and  after  the  noun  ;  yet  a  different  one,  Pi 
being  the  preceding  article,  and  te  the  subsequent  one,  exactly 
as  in  the  above  name  for  God,  which  two  articles  being  sub- 
tracted, the  remainder  is  Nou  or  Noo. 

B.  A. 

Worm'ch,  Feb.  Uy  ISU, 
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On  the  Comparative  Aj)hiiti/  of  the  Lutbi  to  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic    Languages. 

J  HE  ingenious  and  satisfactory  discussion  on  the  Axum 
Liscription,  which  your  first  Number  contains,  is  evidently  the 
production  of  no  ordinary  writer :  where  his  arguments  fail  in 
producing  conviction,  the  doubt  may  therefore  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  reader's  than  the  author's  fauh.  An  incidental 
topic  is  however  started  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  paper,* 
<?n  which  diiFerence  of  opinion  may  arise.  With  the  result  of 
some  inquiries  and  reflexions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  I  now 
trouble  you,  Mr  Editor,  leaving  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  they 
come  within  the  scope  of  your  Journal. 

The  author  tells  us  that  « the  ancient  Germans  called  every 
thing  foreign,  every  thing  that  was  not  German,  Gallish  or 
Welsh ;  a  name  that  belonged  at  first  to  their  neighbours  in 
Gaul,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  their  inveterate  enemies, 
tlieir  neighbours  in  Italy."  To  what  and  how  many  regions  and 
people,  the  ancient  Germans  gave  the  appelktions  Walschland 
and  Waischer,  with  all  their  subsequent  variations  and  cor- 
ruptions of  Wallon,  Wallis,WalLichei,  Geldern,  Gallieii,  Belgx, 
&c.  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  explore.  In  its  origin,  the 
term  Walschland  was  probably  applied  to  those  countries,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  spoke  that  tongue  which  in  the  Teutonic 
was  termed  Walsch  •,  at  this  day  it  is  exclusively  appropriated  to 
Italy.  In  the  irruption  of  Germans  into  that  country,  to  which 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  alludes  with  so  much  confidence,^  the  Teu- 

'  Class.  Jouen.  Vol.  i.  p.  92. 
■^  E^.  Ht.  Vol.  IL.  p.  140.  We  want  the  testimony  of  no  liistorians  to  concliiiU 
that  the  Founders  of  the  Roman  State,  aud  of  the  Latin  tongue,  came  not 
from  Asia,  but  from  the  North  of  Europe.  Tliough  another  Virgil  and  another 
Dionysius  had  again,  in  verse  and  prose,  brought  another  iEneas  from  anotiier 
Troy,  to  settle  modern  Italy,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  governments, 
yet  in  spite  of  such  false  history,  or  silence  of  history,  we  should  be  able  from 
tlte  modern  language  of  the  country,  which  cannot  possibly  err,  to  conclude 
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tonic  invader  on  his  descent  from  the  Alps  must  have  found  a 
people  of  Celtic  parentage,  speaking  the   same  language,   and 
governed  by  the  same  habits  and  institutions  as  their  neighbours 
beyond  the  mountains.    History  uniformly  terms  them  Cisalpine 
Gauls.     They  possessed  a  considerable  expanse  of-  country,  the 
rivers  of  which,  to  this  day,  bear  names  of  Celtic  derivation. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  Germans,  httle  distinction  would  be  made  by  the 
latter,  between  Gauls  Cisalpine  or  Transalpine,  Cispadane  or 
Transpadane.       From    a    mistake    of    the   first    discoverers   of 
America,    who    thought    themselves    aheady   arrived   in    that 
region  which  they  were  seeking,  the  erroneous  appellation  of 
««  Indians  "   was  imposed,  and  yet  continues  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  Aborigines  of  the  new  Conthient.     On  the  present  occasion 
the  Germans  had  sufficient  reason  for  applying    to  people  of 
the   same  parentage,   the   same  generical  denomination.     That 
«  modern  Germans  give  the  term  V/dlsch  to  every  thing  not 
German,"  for  instance,  to  any  thing  known  to  be  the  product  of 
Turkey,   or  Poland,  or   Russia,    or  Hungary,  I  beg  leave   to 
doubt.     The   term  may,  indeed,  be  applied  without  sufficient 
discrimination,  in  the  sense  of  outlandish ;  this  is  merely  on  the 
supposition  that  the  origin  of  the  subject  in  question  is  unknown  ; 
but  because  in  fact  most  novelties  are  introduced  from  France  or 
Italy  into  Germany,  it  is  prima  facie  concluded  to  be  a  French 
or  Italian  product.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  Italians  and  Gauls  were  once 
the    same    people,    because   they   are  designated   in  the    same 
language,  by  the  same  appellation."     Certainly  the   inference 
would  be  hasty  -,  but  perhaps  the  identity  of  name  may  rest  on 
other  foundations,  to  which  the  learned  and  acute  writer  did  not 
advert  \  perhaps  there  was  at  that  day  so  great  a  similarity  of 
language  between  the  two  nations,  or  those  portions  of  them 
with  which  the   Germans  were  acquainted,  as   to  justify  the 
application  to  both  of  this  common  term. 


with  certainty,  t'.iat  onr  nortliern  ancestors  had  again  made  another  successful 
iiTuption  into  Italy,  and  again  giiifted  their  ovTn  language  on  the  Latin,  as 
before  upon  the  Greek. 
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That  the  Latini  were  Celts,  still  less  that  the  Celts  spoke 
Latin,  I  am  far  from  afiirming ;  but  on  comparing  the  precious 
though  incomplete  remains  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  we 
possess,  with  the  dialects  of  the  Celtic  now  spoken,  I  do  mean 
to  affirm  that  numerous  and  striking  instances  of  similarity  may 
be  traced ;  and  that  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  nations  which 
spoke  those  tongues  were  once  in  contact,  and  linked  in  close 
intercourse.  In  most  cases,  it  appears  hazardous  to  affirm,  that 
of  two  contemporaneously  spoken  languages,  the  one  is  derived 
from  the  other.  Languages,  volitantes  per  ora  virum,  peculiarly 
unwritten  languages,  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux  and  vari- 
ation J  some  words  dropped,  others  adopted ;  new  modes  of 
compounding  and  inflecting  their  ancient  words,  with  new  idioms 
introduced  by  each  sister  dialect,  must  occasion  their  swerving 
daily,  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from  the  mother  tongue  as 
it  stood  at  the  moment  of  their  divarication.  We  may  pro- 
nounce that  one  of  these  dialects  has  deflected  more  from  the 
original,  or  supposed  original,  than  the  other  j  though  even  this 
is  mere  speculation  in  many  instances,  for  want  of  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  pristine  tongue  from  which  each  sprang  ;  but 
in  no  case,  I  apprehend,  can  we  correctly  assert,  that  the  one 
dialect  is  derived  from  the  other.  As  to  Greek  and  Latin,  for 
example,  aUied  as  they  are,  and  throwing  light  on  each  other, 
we  know  not  the  state  of  the  mother  tongue  when  the  nations 
became  separate,  nor  even  the  place  of  residence  of  those  who 
spoke  it.  PIov/  then  can  it  be  maintained,  though  propositions 
the  direct  converse  of  each  other  have  been  maintained,  that  the 
one  is  derived  from  the  other  ? 

Yet  we  are  told,  and  from  authority  which  I  sincerely  think 
the  highest,  by  him  to  whom  etymology  owes  its  second  birth, 
by  Mr.  Home  Tooke  himself,'  that  the  bulk  and  foundation  of 
the  Latin  language  is  Greek  ;  and  expressly,  that  we  know  the 
beginning  of  what  he  terms  the  Roman  language,""  and  can  trace 
its  formation  step  by  step.  On  the  basis  of  Greek,  he  conceives 
that  the  language  of  our  (that  is,  Teutonic)  ancestors  is  grafted ; 


•  Ett.  nr.  Vol.  II.  p.  1 10  and  602.     Whatever  tlie  Latin  lias  not  from  the 
Greek,  it  has  from  the  Gotb,  aucl  this  runs  tliroiigli  tiie  \vhol«  of  the  lauj^Hage. 
*  Ett.  Ht.  Vol.  II.  p.  269. 
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«  and  to  our  northern  language  the  etymologist  must  go  for  that 
part  of  the  Latin,  which  the  Greek  will  not  furnish."  He  speaks 
also  of  a  meditated  attempt,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G. 
Wakefield,  to  undertake  a  division  and  separation  of  Latin  into 
ivio  parts,  Greek  and  Teutonic  ;  and  at  length  he  pronounces 
boldly  that  the  Romans  were  a  mixed  colony  of  Greeks  and 
Goths  ' 

This  is  surely  incautious  language.  Not  a  page  in  Ainsvrorth 
but  what  must  have  puzzled  these  gentlemen.  Their  dictionary, 
had  they  attempted  it,  would  soon  have  got  aground.  With 
his  bed  of  Procrustes,  Greek  at  top  and  German  at  bottom,  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  would  have  found  "  heaps  of  words,"  (to  adopt 
his  own  phraseology)  to  cut  off.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
of  Latin  words,  bear  not  any  analogy  to  Greek,  or  to  any 
Teutonic  dialect  now  known.  Some  of  these  vi'-ords  may  be 
traced  in  another  tongue,  of  which  Mr.  Home  Tooke  speaks 
slightingly,  but,  by  internal  evidence,  appears  ignorant ;  that 
tongue  is  the  Celtic.  A  list  of  such  words  follows.  To  econo- 
mise your  valuable  pages,  I  have  made  it  brief:  there  would 
have  been  little  difficulty  in  quadrupling  the  number.  Some 
few  of  these  words  may  be  traced  also  in  Greek ;  others,  but 
still  fewer,  in  Teutonic  :  I  trust  not  in  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  either ;  and  that  the  great  majority  of  these  words 
belong  exclusively  to  Celtic  and  Latin.  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  * 
list  also  contains  verbs  common  to  other  languages,  besides 
Teutonic  and  Latin.  This  is  difficult  to  avoid ;  but  it  often 
throws  a  shade  of  doubt  in  which  tongue  the  word  is 
indigenous. 


'  Et.  rir.  Vol.  II.  p.  419.  The  Romans  were  not  a  mixed  colony  of 
Greeks  and  Jews,  but  of  Greeks  and  Goths,  as  the  whole  of  the  Latin 
language  most  plainly  evinces, 

*  Ett.  nr.  Vol.  II.  p.  299,  301. 
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Lati7U 

Celtia. 

Agnus, 

Oan,  Uan. 

Amnis,' 

Avon. 

Alius, 

File. 

Axilla, 

AsguilL 

Betula, 

Beitha. 

Bos,  Bubulcus, 

Boo,  Bulchlle, 

Brachium, 

Brech,  Raich, 

C^lx, 

Kalch. 

1 

Cado, 

Kadym. 

C.^no, 

Kanym. 

Celo, 

Kelym. 

Caco, 

Kek,  (Merda). 

Corpus, 

Corp. 

Carus,  (Amicus,) 

Kara,  Karid. 

Creta, 

Kriadh,  (Clay). 

Capra, 

Gaver. 

Cauis,  Catulus, 

Cu,  Kuillean. 

Cera, 

Keir. 

Crinis, 

Roine. 

Colunlba, 

Kolm. 

Cor,  Cordis, 

Kroidhe. 

Dexter, 

Deas. 

Dolor, 

Duilgheasw 

Equus,  Caballus, 

Eagh,  Caball. 

Erigo, 

Eirghaim. 

Fagus, 

Faighe,  Faidhe. 

Fames, 

Feim,  (Need,  Want). 

Glaucus, 

Ghlaas. 

Gladius, 

Kloidheas. 

Gigno, 

Geinym, 

»  It  is  remarkable  that  where  we  find  two  Latin  terms  for  the  same  object, 
not  resembling  each  other,  as  in  Aninis,  Fluvius;  Lacus,  Palus;  Caper,  Hircus; 
Olor,  Cycnus ;  Homo,  Vir,  &c.  one  of  these  terms,  and  usually  bnt  one,  appears 
in  the  Celtic.  Is  it  not  probable  that  in  tJie  spoken  tongue,  the  number  of 
tJiese  synonyms  was  more  considerable  than  in  the  written  i 
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Latin. 
Graiulo, 

Hedcra, 

Hordeum, 

Insula, 

Labium, 

Lac, 

Latro,  Latronis, 

Latus,  (broad) 

Lsevus, 

Linum, 

Mare, 

Mortuus, 

Mel,  Melleus, 

Monile,' 

Mutus,  (Balbus,) 

Nidus, 

Neo, 

No, 

Nix, 

Nodus, 

Pecco,^ 


hi  it  J/  of  the 

Celtic. 


Gran. 

Eidhear. 

Orn. 

Insh. 

Libar, 

Laith. 

Lfidran. 

Leathan. 

Kledh,  Klith. 

Lieen. 

Muirr. 

Maroo. 

Mil,  Millish,  (Sweet). 

Muinnal,  (the  Neck). 

Balb. 

Nead. 

Snivym. 

Sniavym. 

Sniaght. 

Sniadhm. 

Peakym. 


I  CuJHS  etym.  incert.  say  the  tiictionaries.  The  comparison  of  "  Monile'' 
with  its  Celtic  root  may,  I  trust,  bear  examination  by  Mr.  Honie  Tooke's 
rules,  in  what  cases  etymology  may  be  deemed  probable  and  useful.  One 
strong  proof  of  fonner  etymological  Doctors  having  considered  this  as  a  lost 
case,  is  that  they  have  not  even  attempted  to  Hebraize  Monile;  for  on 
desperate  occasions  they  usually  resort  to  circumcision.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture, whether  this  word  would  have  been  impressed  into  tiie  Greek  or  the 
Gothic  regiment,  The  assumed  partition  of  Italian  into  Latin  and  Teutonic 
exclusively,  would  also  meet  with  its  obstacles.  For  instance;  Artiglio 
(French,  Orteil)  which  in  modern  language  has  such  formidable  derivatives. 
This  may  be  traced  to  a  very  innocent  Celtic  noun,  signifying  "  Pollex  manus 
•yel  pedis," 

*  This  verb  Peakym,  or  Peccym,  and  the  Celtic  term  for  Gladius,  may  be 
deemed  of  recent  introduction  from  the  Latin ;  both,  however,  appear  in 
every  dialect  of  the  Celtic :  it  is  improbable  that  the  same  corruptions  should 
take  place  in  all. 
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Latin, 

Celtic, 

Planus, 

Lan. 

Rapa, 

Rrab. 

Radius, 

Rioth. 

Rex, 

Righ. 

Remus, 

Rama. 

Ren, 

Airne, 

Res, 

Rud. 

Rota, 

Roth. 

Ruga, 

Rag. 

Ros,  (Jc 

0<TOc) 

Druight. 

Salix, 

Saileog. 

Secale, 

Segal. 

Senex, 

Shen, 

Siccus, 

Sich. 

^ecurus, 

Sokair. 

Similis, 

Savail,  Savlach, 

Succus, 

Suth,  Suv. 

Taceo, 

Tochdym. 

Talpa, 

(Ball  cacus.) 

Taurus,' 

Tauroo. 

Tellus, 

Thalloo. 

Terra, 

Tyr. 

Tipula, 

Tiopail. 

Ver, 

Earragh. 

Verus, 

Fir,  Firrinagh. 

Vir, 

Ferr. 

Viola,  (Vetch) 

Pishean. 

Villa, 

Bailie. 

Vivus, 

Biau. 

Ululo, 

The  exact  expression  of  grief 
by  an  Irish  mourner. 

Unguis, 

Ungula, 

longa. 

'  This  term  may  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  test,  whctlier  a  language  ha» 
received  an  infusion  of  Celtic.  In  every  tiiaUct  of  that  tongue,  without 
exception,  and  in  many  European  tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  this  animal 
receives  a  name  modified  from  Taur, 
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Not  one  word  is  inserted  in  the  above  list,  which  may  not  be 
verified  by  either  I.huyd's  copious,  correct,  and  valuable  Com- 
parative Vocabulary,  or  by  iShawc's  Galic  Dictionary  ;  not  one 
which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  in  daily  use  in  the  Highlands,  or 
in  Ireland.  With  the  Welsh  tongue  I  have  no  acquaintance, 
and  therefore  have  not  meddled.  A  numerous  class  is  excluded, 
of  which  the  identity  is  obvious,  but  the  Introduction  of  which 
into  the  Celtic  may  prob'ably  have  been  posterior  to  the  universal 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms. 

By  this  list  I  am  well  aware  that  nothing  is  established  but 
the  existence  of  the  same  term  in  two  languages  ;  tliat  I  have  not 
arrived,  and  were  I  to  attempt,  should  ridiculously  fail  in  the 
attempt,  to  arrive  at  tlie  2^07irqiioi  of  the  jiounpioi  of  each  word  ; 
or  even  to  distribute  by  conjecture  to  each  nation  the  terms  of 
their  respective  invention.  Such  etymology  as  merely  refers  to 
a  similar  word  in  another  tongue,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  is  trifling  ;  but  when  he  asserts  that  he  can  trace  a  given 
language  to  two  others,  it  is  not  trifling  to  present  from  another 
language  a  list  of  words  not  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  two 
latter,  but  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  the  first,  as  the  foundation 
of  a  doubt,  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  has  undertaken  what  he 
cannot  perform..  The  attempt  to  Grascize  and  Teutonicize  the 
whole  Latin  tongue  was  indeed  very  prudently  abandoned  ;  per- 
haps the  attempt  to  Teutonicize  the  Greek  tongue  presents 
much  greater  probabilities  of  success  •,  it  is  not  till  after  some 
research  that  I  think  I  am  enabled  -to  say  that  it  does.  The 
labors  of  two  recent  German  lexicographers,  Schneider  and 
Riemer,  much  facilitate  the  attempt  •,  and  on  some  future 
occasion  I  may  possibly  trouble  you  with  instances  of  Teutonic 
words  incorporated  into  Greek,  but  not  emerging  in  Latin,  with 
a  few  remarks.  Though  I  am  led  to  conjecture  that  they  will 
in  number  be  found  to  exceed  the  Teutonic  words  engrafted  on 
Latin  only,  yet  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  theories  will  by  no  means 
be  disturbed  by  it.  Thrace  was,  I  apprehend,  inhabited  by  a 
Teutonic  colony :  the  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Thrace 
taking  place  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  colonization  of  Magna- 
Grsecia,  may  have  led  to  the  influx  of  new  Teutonic  terms  and 
idioms. 

Mr.  Home  Tooke  dwells  with  some  complacence  on  the  early 
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but  unrecorded  irruption  and  triumphs  of  his  glorious  ancestors ; 
and  the  consequent  Imposition  or  their  nouns  and  participles  on  the 
ill-starred  Italians.  These  must  indeed  have  been  a  heavy  burden! 
As  the  unfortunate  seaman  observed  to  his  Captain,  «  If  you 
flog  me,  flog  me  ;  if  you  speech  me,  speech  me  -,  but  for  God's 
sake  don't  flog  me  and  speech  me  both."  It  was,  it  seems, 
the  fate  of  the  peninsula  to  be  both  flogged  and  speeched. 
May  I,  hovv^ever,  be  permitted  to  advert  to  another  mode  of 
introduction  into  the  Latin  of  these  same  nouns  and  participles, 
not  wholly  unrecorded,  or  very  improbable  ?  and  that  is  the 
habit,  in  which  the  ancients  unhappily  so  long  persisted,  of 
tolerating  domestic  slavery.  Many  thousand  Thraclan  and 
Teutonic  slaves,  male  and  female,  must  have  been  annually 
introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy.  The  influence  on  their 
masters'  language  must  have  been  gradual,  constant,  and  con- 
siderable ;  more  Important,  possibly,  than  that  arising  from 
such  ephemeral  and  transitory  occurrences  as  the  burning  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  or  the  sacking  of  Rome.  To  tliese 
and  similar  events,  though  recorded,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  pays  no 
attention  ;  but  these,  Mr.  Editor,  were  the  exploits,  not  of  his, 
but  of  oio-  glorious  Ancestors. 

Your's, 
Feb.  11.  CELTA. 


To  the  Utv.  Mr.  Ma  urice,  Author  of  the  Indian  A}itiquities, 
071  Pamn  Trinities. 


Sir, 

In  a  recent  perusal  of  that  part  of  your  Work 
on  Indian  Antiquities,  in  which  you  have  briefly  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  Pagan  Trinities,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  you 
have  made  no  mention  of  a  curious  fragment  in  the  Treatise  of 
Julius  Firmicus  Maternus  "  De  Errore  Profanarum  Rellgionum 
ad  Constantium,  et  Constantem  Augg."  As  it  is  possible  that 
you  may  have  never  seen  it,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
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it  to  your  perusal,  and  of  making  some  observations  upon  16 
The  passage  is  this  :  «  Pcrsac,  et  Magi  omnes,  qui  Persije  rcgi- 
onis  incolunt  fines,  ignem  prefer unt,  et  omnibus  dementis 
putant  debere  pra^poni :  hi  itaque  Jovem  in  duas  dividunt 
potestates,  naturam  ejus  ad  utriusque  sexus  transferentes,  et  viri 
et  fccmime  simulacra  ignis  substantiam  deputantes,  et  mulierem 
quidem  triformi  vultu  constituunt,  monstrosis  eam  serpentibus 
illigantes.  Quod  ideo  faciunt,  ne  ab  auctore  suo  diabolo  aliqua 
ratione  dissentiant  \  sed  ut  Dea  sua  serpentibus  polluta,  macu- 
losis  diaboli  insignibus  adornetur.  Virum  vero  abactorem 
Deum  colentes,  sacra  ejus  ad  ignis  transferunt  potestatem. 
Sicut  propheta  ejus  nobis  tradidit,  dicens  :  Mut^jSm  iJ,uoruxv  b 
xXoTTirji  a-6'yd-.Ts  TruTpo^  uyavov.  Hunc  Mithram  vocant.  Sacra 
vero  ejus  in  speluncis  abditis  tradunt,  ut  semper  obscuro  tene- 
brarum  squalore  demersi,  gratiam  splendidi  ac  sereni  luminis 
non  videant,  O  cseca  numinis  consecratio  !  O  nefarise  legis 
fugienda  commenta  !  Deum  esse  credis,  cujus  de  sceleribus 
confiteris.  Vos  itaque,  qui  dicitis  in  his  templis  rite  sacrificari 
non  magorum  ritu  Persico,  cur  haec  Persarum  sacra  laudatis  ? 
Scio,  hoc  Romano  nomine  dignum  putatis,  ac  Persarum  sacris. 
At  Persarum' legibus  sequatur  *  *  *  ut  armata  clypeo,  lorica, 
gladio,  et  hasta  consecratur.  *  *  *  '*  " 

I  must  first  observe  that  the  punctuation  in  my  edition,  (which 
also  contains  the  Apology  of  Felix,  and  is  Lugd.  Bat.  ex 
Officina  Hackiana,  1672.)  is  erroneous,  and  shows  that  J. 
Ouzelius,  the  Editor,  has  misunderstood  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  I  confess  that  I  was,  at  the  first  perusal,  unable  to 
construe  the  passage,  but  at  length  I  discovered  that  a  semicolon 
ought  to  have  been  placed  after  deputantes-;  that  et  mulierem 
quidem — illigantes  referred  to  fceminae  in  that  sentence  ;  that 
quod  ideo  faciunt — adornetur  must  be  put  into  a  parenthesis ; 
that  non  must  be  supplied  before  ne;  and  that  the  subsequent 
words  vir-um  verb  abactorem  Deum  colerites  referred  to  viri  above. 
1.  Firmicus  attributes  to  the  Persians  a  belief  in  the  androgynous 
nature  of  the  Deity,  [naturam  ejus  (Jovis)  ad  utriusque  sexus 
transferentes.]  That  this  singular  doctrine  was  maintained  by 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  both  India  and  Egypt,  has,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  been  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  Indiaa  Anti- 
quities, as  well  from  the  records  of  history,  as  from  tke  remains 
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of  sculpture  j  that  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  creed  of  Orpheus 
has  bsen  as  satisfactorily  proved  by  two  quotations  from  the 
Remarks  of  Proclus  upon  the  Tima;us  of  Plato,  and  that  it  v/as 
not  unknown  to  the  Hebrews  has  also  been  proved ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  you  have  considered  it  as  a  branch  of  Persian 
theology  :  after  Firmicus  had  acquainted  us  with  their  notion  of 
the  two-fold  powers  of  Jupiter,  (by  which  he  means  that  their 
Deity  was  both  male  and  female)  he  adds,  (et  mulierera  quidem 
constituunt,  that  is,)  <<  when  they  chuse  to  give  a  visible 
representation  of  him,  they  sculpture  him  as  ■a.  female."  2.  They 
represent  him  as  a  female  with  three  heads,  (et  muUerem  quidem 
triformi  vultu  constituunt.)  3.  It  was  a  figure  adorned  with 
serpents  of  a  monstrous  size,  (^mo7istrosis  earn  sevjoentibus  illi- 
gantes.)  4.  It  was  venerated  under  the  symbol  of  fire,  (Sacra 
ejus  ad  ignis  transferunt  potestatem.)  5.  It  was  called  Mithra 
(Hunc  Mitliram  vocant.)  6.  It  was  worshipped  in  secret 
caverns,  (Sacra  vero  ejus  in  speluncis  abditis  tradunt.)  7.  The 
rites  of  Mithra  were  familiar  to  the  Romans,  but  they  wor- 
shipped him  in  a  manner  different  from  the  Persian  ceremonies, 
(Vos — qui  dicitis  in  his  templi«  rite  sacrilicari  non  magorum  ritu 
Pey-sico,  cur  h?ec  Persarum  sacra  laudatis  ?  Scio,  hoc  Romano 
nomine  dignum  putatis,  ac  Persarum  sacrls.)  8.  Firmicus  had 
seen  a  sculptured  representation  of  Mithra,  (et  mulierem 
quidem  triformi  vultu  constituunt.)  9.  Firmicus  had  seen 
Mithra  sculptured  in  two  different  ways :  in  one  piece  of 
sculpture  he  was  represented  as  a  female  with  three  faces,  and 
infolded  with  serpents ;  and  in  another  piece  of  sculpture  he 
was  represented  as  seizing  a  bull,  (et  viri,  et  foeminae  simulacra 
ignis   substantiam   deputantes ;    et    mulierem   quidem    triformi 

vultu  constituunt,  monstrosis  earn  serpentibus  illigantes ; 

virum  verb  abactor  em  bourn  colentes^  sacra  ejus  ad  ignis  transfe- 
runt potestatem.)  These,  Sir,  are  the  conclusions  which  I 
make  from  this  curious  fragment,  I  know  not  whether  Dr. 
Hyde  (whose  work  I  have  never  seen)  has  quoted  it ;  but  I 
should  suppose  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  from  your  silence  on  the 
subject.  Before  I  proceed  to  compare  this  fragment  with  some 
observations  which  you  have  made  upon  Mithra,  (which  I  must 
postpone  to  another  opportunity)  I  shall  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration  some  remarks  upon  a  passage  in  the  1st  volume  of 
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Mr.  Mitford's  History  of  Greece  :  (p.  109.  8vo.  cd.)  Th!j 
learned  historian,  in  an  ingenious  chapter  on  the  religion  of  the 
early  Greeks,  says,  "  There  remains  yet  for  notice  a  testimony 
not  less  remarkable,  or  less  important,  perhi'ps,  than  any  of 
those,  which  have  been  preserved  inadvertently  by  an  historian, 
who  did  not  intend  us  this,  tho'  we  owe  to  him  much  valuable 
information.  Herodotus,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  names  of  the  principal  Grecian  divinities,  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that  being  at  Dodona,  he  was  there  assured,  apparently  by 
the  priests  of  the  far-farned  temple  of  Jupiter,  that,  anciently, 
the  Pelasgian  ancestors  of  the  Grecian  people  sacrificed  and 
prayed  to  Gods,  to  whom  they  gave  no  name  or  distinguishing 

appellation  •,  for  he  adds^   that  they  never  heard  of  any :  ' 

It  is  hence  evident  that  the  Pelasgians  can  have  acknowledged 
but  one  God  ;  for  where  many  Gods  are  believed,  distinguishing 
appellations  will,  and  must  be  given  ;  but  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
precludes  the  necessity  of  names  j  that  purer  religion,  then, 
according  to  this  unsuspicious  testimony  of  Herodotus,  was 
brought  into  Greece  by  its  first  inhabitants."  Mr.  Mitford 
might  have  advanced  another  step  in  his  assertions,  and  might 
have  proved  from  this  passage  that  the  Pelasgians  not  only 
believed  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  worshipped  a  trinity  in 
unity.  Herodotus  himself  calls  their  Deity  Gods^  and  the 
passage  evidently  implies,  that  the  expression  was  used  by  the 
Priests  of  Dodona  :  now  the  Pelasgians  worshipped  the  Cabiri ; 
the  Cabiri  were  originally  three  in  number  \  therefore  these 
Cabiri  were  the  Pelasgian  Trinity  ;  and  as  they  had,  hi  ancient 
times,  no  names  which  would  have  implied  a  diversity  of  Gods, 
we  may  justly  conclude  that  they  worshipped  a  trinity  in  unity. 
That  the  Pelasgians  worshipped  the  Cabiri  may  be  proved, from 
Herodotus;    for  he  says,  (B.I.  C.  51.)^    that    «  the  Samo- 

'  The  passage  of  Herodotus  is  in  Book  2.  c.  5','.  s^f**'  ^^  -Am'-vct  Tr^ori^uv  ot 
TliXu.!ryo\  Qioicri  iTTiv^of^iyot,  »j  8y»  e»  Auouvri  oioa  eiKsvtrx^'  ixu)ivu.tr,v  ^ 
evS'  0VVO//.CC  iTToiiZt  TO  ciiOivi  ctimav   cv  yk^  ux-TfiKdia-av  koi. 

A«/3o»T6?  TTct^x  ntXcia-'/aJv,  eyre?  anJjg  fl<Ss  r't  >Xyu-  ih  "/oc^  XxucS^Wi^iiy 
itKi&D  ^{0T£g4»  niXota-yt)  Oi/rct,  Tirn^  A^/ivaioKrt  <rV'itx,ot  £yi»ocr»,  ■>:«* 
craegw  revrm  'Zx^io^^kikk  r»  cp'/ix  7rei^x>.uu,'ic.y6'j(ri. 
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thraciaiis  leai'nt  the  Cabiric  mysteries  from  the  Pelasglaiis,  who 
once  inhabited  that  island,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Greece, 
near  Attica :"  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  first  point. 
That  the  Cabiri  were  originally  three  in  number,  is  asserted  by 
Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,'  who  carefully  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Dioscuri :  it  is  asserted  by  the  Scholiast,  upon 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  (c.  1.  v.  917.)  who  is  quoted  by  Larcher, 
in  his  Translation  of  Herodotus,  (on  1.  2.  c.  51,)  ^  It  is  asserted 
by  Servius  '  upon  the  ^neid,  (1.  2.  v.  296.)  but  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Penates:  now  Horsley  and  yourself,  (vol.  iv.  p.  707.) 
have  identified  the  Penates  with  the  Cabirim  :  it  is  asserted  by 
TertuUian,  "^  (De  Spectac.  8.   quoted  in  Gesner's  Thesaurus.) 


'  L.  3.  c.  23.  "  Awc-xov^o;  etiam  apud  Graios  multis  modis  nominantur ; 
primi  ties  qui  appel'antur  Anaces,  Athenis  ex  Jove,  rcge  antiquissimo,  et 
Proserpina  nati,  Tritopatrams,  Eiibuleus,  Dionysius :  sccundi,  Jove  tertio  iiati 
e.\  I^da,  Castor  et  Pollux:  tertii  dicuntur  a  nonriullis  Alco,  et  Melanipus 
Emolus,  Atrei  filii,  qui  Pelope  natus  fuit." 

^  "  Les  Cabircs  etoient,  au  rapport  de  Mnaseas  (voyez  le  Scholiaste 
d'Apoll.  Khod.  sur  le  vers  917.  du  premier  livre)  au  nombre  de  quatre; 
Axi^res,  ou  Ceres,  Axiokersa,  on  Proserpine,  Axiokersos,  on  Pluton;  le 
quatrieme  qu'on  a  ajoute  est  Casmilus,  ou  Mercure,  comme  le  dit  Diony- 
sodorus." 

3  "  Eos  esse  Jovem,  tethera  medium ;  Junonem,  imum  aera  cum  terra  : 
summum  atheris  cacumen,  Minervam  ;  qiios  Demarati  filius  Samothraciis  reli- 
gionibus  mystice  imhutas,  uno  templo,  ct  sub  eodem  tccto  conjunxit :  his  addidit 
et  Mercurium,  sernionum  Deum."  This  passage  is  quoted  in  Gesner's  The- 
saurus, under  Penates  ;  it  also  completely  identifies  the  Cabiri,  and  the 
Penates,  from  the  best  authority,  the  testimony  of  a  man,  who  was  himself 
initiated  in  the  Samothracian  rites. 

*  "  Ante  has  ires  arce  trinis  diis  parent,  magnis,  potent ibus,  valentibiis  !' 
At  the  celebration  of  the  'Am^ss**,  as  we  learn  from  Potter,  (vol.  i.  p.  394.) 
"  the  sacrifices  offered  were  named  |ev«r,«o/,  because  those  deities  were 
?£»»<.  or  strangers,  and  consisted  of  three  offerings,  which  were  called 
r^iTvxt,"  Scholars  generally  understand  by  ccvax.i';.  Castor  and  Pollux ; 
but  the  Cabiri  were  also  called  aWxej,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Cicero 
in  the  passage  whicli  I  have  quoted  above ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  three  offerings,  thai  the  festival  of  the  uvcIkux  refers  to  tlie 
real  Dioscuri,  or  the  Cabiri.     Pausanias  (in   Phocicis,  c.  xxxix.)  says; — 

Vol.  III.     No.  V.  I 
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These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  my  second  assertion.  To 
enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  of  the  Cabiri,  would 
require  a  volume:  I  shall,  at  present,  content  myself  with 
making  one  more  remark,  which  is,  that  the  Gods  called  Tfiro- 
7r«r;p-=?,  or  rpiTOTraTpsig,  are  no  other  than  the  Cabirim.  Potter, 
(vol.  2.  p.  325.)  informs  us,  that  "  those,  who  desired  to  have 
children,  were  usually  very  liberal  to  these  Gods,  who  were 
thought  to  prpside  over  generation."  I  shall  subjoin  Potter's 
account  of  these  Gods,  and  I  wish  you  to  observe  that  they  are 
three  in  number : — "  Who  these  were,  or  what  was  the  origi- 
nation of  their  name,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  :  Orpheus,  as 
cited  by  Phanodemus  in  Suidas,  makes  their  proper  names  to 


6im  lia-tv  oVAvaKTii  -xcci^ii,  ov  kxtu.  rctvrci  io-rtv  il^riftivev    «AX'  oi  filv  uvxi 

KABEIPOTS   Xiydva-i. 

Since  I  wrote  these  observations,  I  have  met  with  the  following  remarkable 
passsage  in  Pausanias  (\.  7.  c.  xxii.)  tv  T^mx  Pi  [Tritia  was  a  city  of 
Acbaia,  as  Pausanias  tells  us  in  this  chapter,]  cTn  fiiv  U^ov  KxXovf^in&iv 
tiiyiFTUV  Qmv,  eiyxXfiXTX  oi  (T^lcrt  •ka^^oxi  ©EOT  TrJwfl/jiiStjyos  ravToig  iopTKV 
ayova-i  xxrx  zrog,  evo'iv  rt  nhXeixv  ^  x-xi  tS  Aiovvtm  ^^ui!-iy"EXXvjvii : 
that  is,  "  at  Tritia  there  is  a  Temple  erected  to  tiie  Dii  Magni,  [or  Cabiri] 
their  images  are  a  representation  of  a  God  made  of  clay."  The  author  of  the 
Latin  version  has  misunderstood  the  words  ;  he  turns  them  thus  ;  simulacra 
fictilia  sunt.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  Pausanias  should  be  puzzled  how- 
to  express  the  fact  that,  though  it  was  the  temple  of  the  three  Cabiri,  yet 
there  was  only  one  image  in  it.  Is  not  this  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity? 
JJow,  Sir,  if  you  turn  to  the  43d  chapter  of  Tacitns's  invaluable  Treatise  ou 
Ancient  Germany,  you  will  find  the  subsequent  passage :  "  Apud  Naharvalos 
antiqua>,  religionis  Incus  ostenditur :  prajsidet  Sacerdos  muliebri  ornatu,  sed 
Deos,  interpretatione  Romana,  Castorem  Pollucemque  memorant:  ea  vis 
numini:  nomcn  Aids :  nulla  simulacra,  nullum  peregriuas  superstitionis  vesti- 
gium ;  ut  fratres  tamen,  ut  juvenes  venerantur."  I  shall  submit  to  your 
reflection  some  remarks  upon  this  passage  in  my  next  letter:  I  have 
quoted  it  at  present  to  justify  my  translation  of  the  passage  in  Pausanias  : 
Pausanias  intimates  that  the  people  of  Tritia  worshipped  a  Trinity  in  Unity, 
and  Tacitus  says,  that  the  Naharvali  worship  a  Duality  in  Unity,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  words. 
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be  Amaclich'S,  ProtocleSi  and  Protocleon,  and  will  have  them  to 
preside  over  the  winds :  Demo  makes  them  to  be  the  winds 

themselves :  another  author,  in  the  same  biographer,  tells 

us  their  names  were  Coitus^  Briareus,  and  Gjjges,  and  that  they 
were  the  sons  of  heaven  and  of  earth :  Philocriis  likewise  makes 
earth  their  7nother,  but  instead  of  heaven,  substitutes  the  smty  or 
Apollo,  for  their  father,  whence  he  seems  to  account,  as  well 
for  their  being  accounted  the  superintendants  of  generation,  as 
for  the  name  of  TciTOTrdTBo-g ;  for  being  immediately  descended 
from  two  immortal  Gods,  themselves,  saith  he,  were  thought 
rglrot  Trarspsc,  the  third  fathers,  and  therefore  might  well  be 
esteemed  the  common  parents  of  mankind,  and  from  that  opiniou 
derive  those  honors,  which  the  Athenians  paid  them  as  the 
authors  and  presidents  of  human  generation."  Again,  in  vol.  I, 
p.  467.  «  The  TgiTowaTopia  was  a  solemnity,  in  which  it  was 
usual  to  pray  for  children  to  the  hoi  ysvsQXiot,  or  the  Gods  of 
Generation,  who  were  sometimes  called  TgixoTrarrps;."  The 
names  of  the  Cabiri,  as  Cicero  says,  are  Trito-patreus, 
Eubuleus,  and  Dionysius :  this  fact  seems  to  give  to  us  a  little 
insight  into  the  origin  of  the  M^ord  TpiT07r«T=^£c,  or  Tcao-Kargsi.^.^ 
Philocrus,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  them  the  Sons  of  Apollo  and 
of  the  Earth  :  this  fact  will  help  us  to  develope  the  truth  :  the 
two  last  hypostases  emanated  from  the  Creator :  thus  in  the 
Egyptian  Trinity  of  Osiris,  of  Isis,  and  of  Horus,  Isis  is  not 
only  the  consort,  but  the  daughter  of  Osiris  •,  and  Horus  was 
the  fruit  of  their  embrace,  (as  you  observe  in  vol.  iv.  p.  682.) 
thus  in  the  Scandinavian  Trinity  of  Odin,  of  Frea,  and  of  Thor, 
Frea  is  not  only  the  wife,  but  the  daughter  of  Odin ;  and  Thor 
was  the  fruit  of  their  embrace^  as  Maillet  observes  in  his 
Northern  Antiquities,  (vol.  2,  p.  22.) :  thus  in  the  Roman 
Trinity  of  Jupiter,  of  Juno,  and  of  Mhierva,  Juno  is  the  sister 
and  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  Minerva  is  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  : 
now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  the  Pelasglc  Trinity  of  the 
Cabirim,  two  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Vulcan 
or  the  Sun,  as  we  read  in  Potter,  (vol.  1.  p.  4<38.)  Hence  then 
you   see    the  mistake    of    Philocrus :    there   were    not    three 

'  I  will  just  remark  here,  that  the  wonl  in  Cicero  should  be  T/ifo  pati^sus, 
not  Trc/o-patreits. 
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emanations  from  the  Sun,  as  he  supposes,  but  only  tdoo ; '  their 
name  of  TpnoTrccTSf/sCf  which  alludes  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  puzzled  Philocrus,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  doctrine, 
and  he  coined  the  story,  which  I  have  related  above,  to  account 
for  this  appellation  :  the  Cabiri  were,  as  we  know  from  Cicero, 
Called  Tritopatrxus,  Dionysius,  and  Eubuleus.  Now,  Sir, 
Dionysius  is  Osiris,  and  Eubuleus  and  Tritopatreus  are  the  two 
hypostases,  which  emanated  from  him :  the  name  of  the  third 
hypostasis  is  generally  compounded  of  som^  word,  which 
signifies  the  th'rd:  hence  Minerva  derived  her  name  of 
Trif07iiSi  or  Tritonia  Virgo :  *  hence  Minerva  is  called  by 
Hesiod,  (referred  to  in  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary,) 
Tritogenia  :  hence  came  the  Tritiuy  of  which  Pausanias  speaks 
in  1.  7.  c.  2^.  hence  came  the  Tritopatreus  of  Cicero :  hence 
came  the  Thridi  of  the  Scandinavians.  We  read  in  the  Edda 
these  remarkable  words  :  "  He  afterwards  beheld  three  thrones 
raised  one  above  another  •,  and  on  each  throne  sat  a  man  :  upon 
his  [Gangler  was  in  the  palace  of  Odin]  asking  which  of  these 
was  their  king,  his  guide  answered  :  <  he  who  sits  upon  the 
lowest  throne  is  the  king,  and  his  name  is  //or,  or  the  Lofty 
One ;  the  second  is  Jaenhar.,  that  is.  Equal  to  the  Lofty  One ; 
but  he,  who  sits  upon  the  highest  throne,  is  called  Thridiy  or 
the  Third.'  "  I  shall  close  this  voluminous  subject  here  for 
the  present. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

EDMUND  HENRY  BAJtKER. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Dec.  4,  1810. 


'  Cicero,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error  on  the 
same  subject ;  for  he  says,  evidently  meaning  the  Cabiri,  "  prinii  tres,  qui 
appellantur  Anaces,  Athenis  ex  Jove,  rcge  antiqidsslmo,  et  ProserpincL  natii" 
Proserpine  herself  was  one  of  the  three  Cabiri,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by 
the  Scholiast  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

^  The  reasons,  which  my thologists  give  for  the  origui  'of  this  name,  are  very 
unsatisfactory:  Gesner  says  under  Tritonia:  "  Minerva,  quod  temporibus 
Ogj  gii  regis  ad  lacum  Tritonis  virginali  primum  habitu  apparuerit :  ubi  ait 
Herodotus  virgines  annis  singulis  se  purgare  lampadibus  et  lignis  in  venera- 
tioucm  Palladis :  Diodorus  scribit  dictam  Tritoniam  a  Cretae  filio  Tritone." 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

In  your  third  number,  I  find  a  learned  corres- 
pondent of  yours  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  mark  out 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  *'  pitcritia,  adulcscentia, 
piventus,  setiectus,  &c."  He  has  quoted  passages  from  Tacitus 
and  Cicero  for  this  purpose,  and,  though  I  think  it  is  very  possi- 
ble to  mark  out  the  exact  year,  at  which  these  terms  were 
applied,  yet  if  the  following  passage  from  Florus  can  be  of  any 
use  to  him,  I  shall  be  happy  hi  having  pointed  it  out. 

In  his  very  outset  of  the  epitome,  Lucius  Florus  thus  proposes 
to  consider  the  history  of  the  Romans. 

"  iSi  quis  ergo  populum  Romanum  quasi  hominem  consi- 
deret,  totamque  ejus  oetatem  percenseat,  ut  coeperit,  utque  adole- 
verit,  ut  quasi  ad  quemdam  juventoe  florem  pervenerit,  ut  postea 
velut  consenuerit;  quatuor  gradus  processusque  ejus  inve- 
niet.  Prima  setas  sub  regibus  fuit  prope  ducentos  quinquaginta 
per  annos,  quibus  circum  ipsam  matrem  siiam  finitimis  luctatus 
est.  Hjec  erit  ejus  Infanlia.  Sequens  a  Bruto  Collatinoque 
consulibus,  in  Appium  Claudium,  Quintum  Fulvium,  consules 
ducentos  quinquaginta  annos  patet,  quibus  Italiam  subegit. 
Hoc  fuit  tempus  viris  armisque  i/tcitatissimum :  idea  quis  Ado- 
hscentiam  dixerit.  Dehinc  ad  Caesarem  Augustum  ducenti 
anni,  quibus  totum  orbem  pacavit.  Hie  jam  ipsa  Juvcnla 
imperii,  et  quasi  (juadam  robusta  rnaturitas.  A  Csesare  Augusto 
in  seculum  nostrum  baud  multo  minias  anni  ducenti :  quibus 
inertia  Caesarum  fjnasi  conscnuit  ulque  decoxif :  nisi  quod  sub 
Trajano  principe  movet  lacertos,  et,  prseter  spem  omnium, 
scnectus  imperii^  quasi  reddita  juventute  revirescit. — L.  A. 
F/onis,  Epit.  Rro(vmmm,  Lib.  1.  He  accordingly  divides  his 
history  into  four  books. 


I  am,  yours,  &c. 

N.  Y. 


Dec.  1810. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  tpie  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  AM  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  justice  of  your 
Correspondent's  charge  of  grammatical  inaccuracy  concerning 
this  passage,  on  which  I  gave  my  opinion;  and  although  his 
ideas  concerning  myself,  and  the  former  persons  who  wrote  on 
the  subject,  be  aSoAecrpi^o-JO-iV  ouv  oZtoi  y;  tts^)  tImv  [/.sTsciipcov,  xa) 
(^K'jciQova-i  <^.i\oa-o^ouvTig,  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
instead  of  disproving  our  hypotheses,  he  calls  for  an  emendation 
of  the  text,  in  spite  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  various 
versions.  To  imagine  that  every  apparent  difficulty  required  an 
alteration,  were  a  dangerous  doctrine;  for  all  sects  might  then 
claim  some  new  reading,  however  violent,  to  support  their 
different  tenets,  and  instead  of  discussing  what  might  have  been 
the  latent  signification  of  an  obscure  passage,  every  commentator 
might  require  some  alteration  of  the  original. 

However,  I  am  well  aware  that  some  have  preferred  o%Aoy;, 
others  aydgac,  ay'zXouc,  I'-TraysKxlovc,  dysXulovg,  &C.  and  some 
even  dixiSohov: :  and  although  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  present  conjecture,  I  cannot  but  think  it  inad- 
missible ;  for  were  such  a  system  once  adopted,  instead  of 
explaining,  it  would  eventually  corrupt,  the  Scriptures.  But  I 
am  charged  as  being  guilty  of  violence  and  grammatical  inaccu- 
racy, because  I  have  made  it  a  simile  : — surely  <Pi\oc  could  not 
imagine  that  I  thought  that  one  verse  alone  to  be  a  simile ;  for 
all  that  I  conjectured,  was,  that  som.e  contrast  was  intended  by 
the  preceding  verses,  and  that  the  whole  was  summed  up  in  that 
verse ;  for  as  God  is  the  head  of  Christ,  so  is  man  that  of  the 
woman :  if  therefore  it  be  then  said  that  woman  should  have 
voxoer  on  her  head  on  account  of  the  angels,  v»^here  is  the 
violence  of  my  hypothesis  ?  At  all  events  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  different  translations  should  be  regarded  as  autho-^ 
rity,  in  showing  the  sense  in  which  their  several  translators 
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received  it,  and  in  proving  that  it  was  dyyeXovi  in  their  days ; 
and  I  have  already  shown  that  I  am  supported  by  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  it  now  therefore  remains  for  me  to  consult  the 
Ethiopic  : 

which  precisely  agrees  with  the  Arabic,  excepting  that  the 
verb  is  "  should  be  veiled."  Now  it  is  not  impossible,  and 
surely  neither  violent  nor  improbable,  that  by  "  angels"  the 
Apostle  meant  more  than  we  commonly  allow  to  the  word ;  for 
no  one  can  doubt  that  by  ayysXog  he  wished  to  express  the 
Hebrew  'iji^b'^;  and  "^VibD  expresses  the  agents  of  God's  ^^ower, 
as  is  evident  from  Psalm  103.  v.  20.  and  hence  HDi^/ip  signifies 
employment,  zcorlc,  Sec.  Moreover,  ^^)^  in  Arabic,  hzs  pore er 
amongst  its  various  significations ;  and  the  Ethiopic  root  t^^^l : 
signifies  legnvit,  misit  vnntiioti,  &c.  CTs^J^^^;  jiiigelutt^ 
Frinceps,  Piimas,  Prascsy  and  with  ^  prefixed,  it  is  used  as 
pozcer.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  the  27th  verse  of  the 
19th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  at  the  28th. 
<^<^rt^i"  •  ^^  ^^^^  ^°^  Diana :  and  with  what  propriety  could 
this  name  have  been  given  to  her,  if  it  did  not  refer  to  j^oa'g;-, 
i.  e.  to  her  as  President  of  Ephesus  ?  Now,  if  it  refer  to  power , 
is  tliere  therefore  no  similarity  between  it  and  b^ovo-kx  ?  and  does 
it  not  in  a  great  degree  account  why  the  Apostle  used  that  word  ? 
Hence  the  force  of  hx  will  not  be  strained  •,  for  Plato  uses  it  in 
the  sense  of  ergo,  propter ;  "  Si'afliTTjv,"  and  the  Ethiopic  flA^-Y"  • 
also  signifies  propter,  and  if  we  simplify  it  by  taking  away  (\^ 
and  refer  to  the  Ist  chap.  32d  verse  of  St.  John,  we  shall  find 
this  same  preposition  used  to  express  "  the  Spirit  of^God 
descending  like  a  dove." 

If,  Mr.  Editor,  you  judge  these  observations  in  favor  of  my 
hypothesis  to  be  worthy  a  place  in  your  Journal,  you  will  much 
oblige  me  by  their  insertion. 

Tour's,  &c. 

University  College^  Oxford. 
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NOTES  on  Pari  of  I  he  POEMofFESTUS  JFIENUS; 
who  extracted  the  Substance' of  it,  as  he  himself  admits, 
from  a  Punic  Voyage  to  Cadiz,  to  the  River  Loire,  to  the 
SnjUei/,  or  Scit/i/,  Islands,  to  Conmally  to  Ireland,  and 
to  Albion;  a  Voyage  performed  by  Tlimilco,  the  celebrakd 
Carlhaninian  Admiral. 


1  HE  Poem  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by  referring  the  reader 
to  my  large  map,  drawn  for  my  use  by  a  gentleman  and  a  friend, 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  and  by  parallel  passages  and  notes,  drawn 
from  the  other  classics,  and  from  the  moderns,  and  by  a  few 
taken  from  the  easterns,  Ebn  Haucal,  and  others ;  and  from 
travellers  during  the  dark  ages  5  and  by  a  general  reference  to 
the  local  hioiioledge  and  personal  inspection  of  Mariana,  the 
historian  of  Spain. 

The  occasion  of  Himilcd's  voyage  is  so  similar  to  the  elegant 
and  ingenious  account,  in  Maurice's  Indian  Researches,  of 
Hercides's  voyage  to  Britain,  that,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Horace,  Mutato  nomine  de  te  historia  narratur.  We  may  even 
dare  to  assert  of  our  Himilco,  that  he  realised  by  his  perse- 
verance all  the  exploits,  all  the  discoveries,  all  the  nautic  labors, 
with  which  fable,  and  conjecture,  and  a  few  passages  in  the 
Classics,  (all  which  will  be  subsequently  arranged,)  have 
conspired  to  adorn  the  name  of  the  great  Hercules. — ^The 
mantle  of  the  fictitious  Elijah  descended  on  a  7-eal  Elisha,  and 
on  a  mortal  personage ;  and  though  the  titles  of  hero  and  of 
demigod  have  .  never  been  added  to  his  name,  yet  the  improve- 
ment of  early  geography,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  local  descrip- 
tions, which  even  our  modern  and  enlightened  age  will  admire, 
have  diffused  a  more  illustrious  glory  around  the  adventurous 
Himilco,  the  Lord  Anson  of  the  Eurojjean  Ternate  and  Tidore, 
and  the  Captain  Cooke  of  another  Northern  Ocean,  and  of 
another  Archipelago  of  new  found  islands. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  an  elegance  of  style,  and  with  a 
vigor  of  imagination,  unequalled  by  any  English  historian,  if 
Gibbon  be  excepted,  has  fully  described,  in  seventy-five  pages 
of  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Indian  Researches,  from  p.  251.  to 
326.  the  traffic  of  Phccnicia  both  with  Great  Britain  and  vi^ith 
Ireland,  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  the  cities  which  he 
founded  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  more  authentic  exploits,  and  the 
more  numerous  British  ports  visited  by  Himilco,  the  Carthagi- 
nian. The  brevity  of  this  article  permits  me  only  to  add  a 
recapitulation  of  the  subjects  of  his  seventy-five  pages :  the 
reader,  who  is  gifted  with  any  spirit  of  curiosity,  will  eagerly 
turn  to  the  original  historian  of  so  singular  an  age  of  heroes  and 
of  demigods ;  the  idler  reader  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  my 
plain  and  prosaic  epitome  of  it.  "  The  lands  of  Cornwall  were 
called  Bel-erium,  from  Belus.  Hercules  founded  Tyre  2,300 
years  prior  to  Herodotus ;  and  King  Cyrus  (adds  Hales,  in. 
his  excellent  chronology,  which  he  founded  on  astronomy)  was 
born  599  years  before  Christ.  Melec-Cartha  brought  tin,  a 
purely  Hebrew  term  ^D,  from  Barat-anac,  or  Britain,  though 
the  Grceksy  in  the  age  of  the  same  Herodotus,  or  in  the  450th 
year  before  Christ,  had  never  sailed  thither.  The  Cimbri  in 
Pliny,  called  In  our  times  Gomerians,  from  their  founder 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  sailed  to  the  isles  of  the  Ge7itiles,  oi-  of 
the  nations ;  the  astronomy  and  early  trade  of  Tyre ;  they  sail 
through  the  Streights  of  Abyla,  now  of  Gebel-tarec ;  they 
build  Carteia,  then  Gades,  and  its  temple ;  or  Tartessus  on  the 
Boetis  ;  the  reigns  of  Pygmalion  and  Teucer ;  the  tin  of  Homer, 
and  its  manufacture  •,  the  isles  of  Sylleh  mean  the  isles  conse- 
crated to  the  Sun,  formerly  of  larger  magnitude  ;  the  Phoenician 
exports  and  imports  in  their  trade  with  Britain ;  a  Pharo,  or 
light-house,  was  built  near  Corunna  in  Spain,  at  the  Celtic 
headland ;  Himilco  was  sent  by  Carthage  to  visit  all  Western 
Europe. ' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  in  this  narrative  has  collected  into  one 
history  the  traditions  concerning  Melec-cartus,  or  cartha,  (the 
Hebrew  and  Punic  name  of  Plercules,  and  synonymous  with 
The  King  of  the  City)    and  Avienus,  in  the  numerous  verses' 

'  Aviemis,  verses  81,  "26y  to  265,  324  to  jL'8,  oo:^^  oo(),  304,  305,  3oc5 
to  370. 
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which  I  quote  in  the  note,  alludes  and  points  to  his  altar, 
to  his  rites,  and  yet  more  fully  to  his  wars  with  the  Spanish 
and  Moorish  princes,  the  three  Geryons,  the  sons  of  a  Moorish 
monarch,  who  bore  the  same  appellation.  Without  one  com- 
ment or  addition,  I  promise  to  the  classical  reader  to  lay  before 
him  in  a  few  lines,  only  the  nnrrnthes  concerning  Herculesy 
contained  in  the  classics.  They  will  confirm  Maurice,  and 
explain,  I  would  modestly  hope,  Avicnus. 

Sallust,  hi  the  Jugurthine  war,  elegantly  describes  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  Northern  and  of  the  Western  Africa  from  the 
Persian,  or  rather  the  Assyrian,  empire.  He  names  the  cities, 
harbours,  and  forts,  v/hich  they  built.  Eusebius  assigns  as  the 
date  of  their  erection,  sixty-three  years  before  the  departure  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  or  three  ages  before  the  Trojan  war,  which 
ended  1183  years  before  Christ,  and  4-30  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  hi  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern  Chronologer,  Hales,  in 
his  late  work-,  and  In  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
Romulus  and  Confucius,  the  great  legislators  of  the  greatest 
empires  in  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  world,  were  certainly 
coeval!  At  so  early  a  date  Persia  and  Assyria  had  peopled 
Morocco,  and  Shen-si  In  China  !  Arabia  had  already  colonized 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  and  Maritime  Persia,  as  Pliny 
asserts  in  a  passage,  which  will  soon  be  quoted,  and  had  poured 
its  myriads  of  emigrants  into  the  strong  city  of  Tyre,  into  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  of  Chittim,  or  Citium,  into  the 
ancient  ships  of  Tarshish,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  into  the 
a-ncieni  city  of  SidoHi  and  into  the  ides  of  the  Gentiles,  adds 
Moses,  or  the  isles  of  the  nations  (of  Pelasgi  and  of  lonlans,  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago).  These  Punic  or  Philistine  rovers 
migrated  a  second  time,  and  passed  into  Western  Africa.  Utica 
and  Capsa  were  built  by  their  Hercules,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Aristotle  de  Mirab.  and  Orosius.  Ceuta,  the  royal 
residence  of  Antsus,  and  Atlas,  and  Tingis,  the  harbour  of  his 
widowed  Oueen  Tinga,  were  previously  built ;  see  Pliny  and 
Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Sertorius.  Sallust  alludes  to  the  frequent 
wars  between  these  four  Infant  states.  Tired,  probably,  with 
tliese  incessant  wars,  Geryon,  the  father,  led  a  colony  into  Spain, 
across  the  Straights.  Osyris,  an  Egyptian,  landed  and  v/asted 
his  new  coast.     His  three  sons,  the  Geryons,  were  yet  more 
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•rnfortunate.  According  to  several  of  the  Classics,'  Hercules 
conquered  them,  built  Calpe  Carteia,  died  at  Cadiz,  and  was 
there  deified.      F.  Avienus  says  at  v.  SS-^. 

Sed  qua  profundum  semet  insinuat  salum 
Oceano  ab  usque,  ut  gurgcs  hie  nostri  maris 
Longe  explicetur,    est  Atlanticus  sinus. 

"  The  Atlantic  gulph  extends  its  waves,  where  the  deep  salt 
sea  insinuates  itself  from  the  Western  Ocean,  to  give  a  scope  to 
our  Mediterranean  to  expand." 

The  above  passage,  though  rather  verbose  and  tautological  in 
its  style  and  manner,  minutely  agrees  with  the  real  geography 
of  the  Straights,  of  whicli  a  learned  friend  has  sent  me  his 
survey,  and  obviously  coincides  with  any  large  or  small  marine 
chart,  and  with  Mercator's  large  map  of  the  provincia  Boetica, 
the  modern  Andalusia,  the  Vandalusia  of  Ebn  Haukaly  and  the 
Wends  of  the  Sclavonians.  It  agrees  minutely  with  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Strabo,  in  the  third  book,  at  the  139th  page, 
in  the  edition  published  at  Paris,  A.  D.  1720. 

*'  Between  the  foreshore,  through  which  the  rivers  Anas,  (or 
the  modern  Guadiana)  and  the  Boetis,  (or  the  modern  Guadal- 
quivir) flow,  and  the  western  verge  of  Mauritania,  the  irruption 
of  the  vast  Atlantic  forms  the  Straight  of  the  Herculean  pillars, 
at  which  point  the  exterior  ocean  unites  with  the  interior,  that 
is,  the  Mediterranean." 

As  Avienus  is  capricious,  and  rather  irregular  in  his  mode  of 
delineating  this  coast,  passing  alternately  from  Ireland  to  Gades, 
and  from  the  river  Loire  in  France,  to  the  rivers  in  Spain,  I 
must  intreat  the  reader  to  excuse  my  apparent  transposition  of 
the  separate  parts  in  the  poem ;  for  I  am  obliged,  in  order  to 
correct  his  irregularity,  to  collect  into  one  focus  in  my  notes 
the  passages  which  are  scattered  and  dispersed  in  the  poem,  but 
which  belong  to  the  same  vicinity,  nnd  whicli,  by  a  natural 
juxta-position,  would  have  reflected  light  on  each  other's 
situation.     Hence  I  apprize  the  reader,  that  Avienus,  from  verse 


'  .Sanchoniatho  in  Eiiscbius,  Siliiis  Italicus,  Mela,  lib.  3.  c.  6.  others  in 
James's  Hist,  of  GlhraUar ;  and  iu  Lcmpriere's  Clas,  Diet,  and  Bochart. 
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the  S50th  to  verse  the  374th,  is  entirely  employed,  (if  we  except 
an  imperfect  description  of  the  rites  of  Hercules  near  Cadiz)  in 
detaiUng,  from  the  varying  and  imperfect  geographers  of  Greece, 
their  fanciful  estimates  of  the  width  of  the  Straights.  The 
moderns  have  excelled  the  ancients  in  no  point  of  science  so 
immensely,  as  in  the  superior  accuracy  of  our  minutes,  and  even 
seconds  of  degrees  of  latitude,  compared  with  the  vague  con- 
jectures, and  the  poetical  exaggerations^  of  the  classics. 

Hie  Gaddir  urbs  est,  dicta  Tartessus  prius. 

*«  Here  rises  the  city  of  Cadiz,  formerly  Tartessus,    or  to 
adopt  the  scriptural  orthography,  Tarshish." 

The  same  description  is  repeated  by  Avienus  in  verses  267, 
268,  269,  and  270,  271,  272.  Strabo  adds  in  the  tliird  book, 
and  at  the  148th  page,  "  The  ancients  seem  to  have  denomi- 
nated the  Boetis  Tartessus,  and  Gades,  with  its  contiguous 
islands,  Erytheia.  As  the  Bostis  falls  into  the  sea  in  two  channels, 
they  assert  that  formerly  the  city  of  Tartessus  was  placed  in  the 
interval  between  these  channels,  bearing  the  name  of  the  river." 
Pliny,  in  the  4th  book,  and  at  the  36th  section,  confirms  to  us 
the  situation  of  Erythia,  *'  The  second  island,  on  which  the  town 
of  Gades  stood  in  a  former  age,  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  it 
is  denominated  by  two  of  the  geographers  Erythia  ;  by  two 
others,  the  isle  of  Venus,  but  by  the  natives,  the  island  of  Juno. 
Our  nation  terms  the  larger  of  the  two,  Tartessus  5  the  Cartha- 
ginians give  it  the  appellation  of  Gadir,  a  word  equivalent  in 
their  eastern  idiom  to  The  Hedge.  It  was  denominated  Erythia, 
because  their  progenitors,  the  Tyriaus^  arc  reported  to  hare  emi- 
grated J  rom  the  shores  of  the  Erf/threan,  or  East  ludian  sea." 
It  Is  frequently  a  hazardous  attempt  to  affix  the  modern  name 
to  an  island  described  by  the  classics  ;  but  many  annotators  have 
agreed  to  identify  with  Erytheia  the  Isla  de  Leon.  The  passage 
in  Pliny  above  is  confirmed  too  by  Strabo,  in  the  3d  book,  and 
at  the  168th  page.  «  At  the  pillars  of  Hercules  two  small 
islands  are  seen,  one  of  which  is  called  the  temple  of  Juno.'* 
In  Avienus  the  verses  309  to  319,  describe  the  same  island  of 
Erythia,  and  its  consecrated  places,  in  the  very  terms  of  Pliny. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  Tartessian  tribe,  of  their 
fields,  their  river,  and  their  hill,  are  equally  discovered  in  his 
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verses  224,  254,  284,  and  308.  It  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance 
very  favorable  to  the  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  scites  of  these 
ancient  tribes,  that  the  old  city  of  Tartessus  forms  in  this  poem 
a  center,  around  which  the  others  are  drawn  at  their  propor- 
tionate distances.  The  reader,  after  a  brief  description  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Straits,  must  now  be  prepared  to  see  in  the 
Classics  tlieir  first  and  crude  ideas  of  the  ^cilly  islands,  and  their 
boats,  of  the  Irish  and  the  Frozen  or  Polar  Ocean. 

Hull.  ^.  PATRICK. 


EASTERN  MODE  OF  EXPRESSING  SENTIMENT 
BY  ACTION 

1  HE  young  men  saw  me  and  hid  themselves,  and  the  aged 
arose  and  stood  up  -,  the  princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid  their 
/lands  on  their  moulh."  Job,  c.  xxix.  v.  10.  «  When  I  hold  my 
tongue,  they  shall  bide  my  leisure,  and  when  I  speak,  they  shall 
give  good  ear  unto  me  :  if  I  talk  much,  the)/  shall  lay  their 
hands  upon  their  mouth"  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  c.  viii.  v.  12, 
<'  And  they  said  unto  him.  Hold  thy  peace,  laj/  thine  ha}id  upon 
thu  mouth."  Judges,  c.  xviii.  v.  19.  "  The  nations  shall  see 
and  be  confounded  at  all  their  might ;  theij  shall  lay  their  hand 
upon  their  mouth,  their  ears  shall  be  deaf."  Micah,  c.  vii.  v.  16. 
When  the  Easterns  wish  to  be  silent,  it  should  seem  that  they 
place  their  hand  upon  their  mouth,  to  express  their  intentions 
by  action,  and  their  sentiments  by  attitude.  I  have  noticed 
some  other  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  my  reading  ; 
Mr.  Harmer,  (vol.  iv.  p.  170.)  says,  from  Maillet, — «  In 
one  of  the  subterranean  vaults  in  Egypt,  where  the 
Mummies  lie  buried,  they  found  the  coffin,  and  embalmed  body 
of  a  woman,  before  which  was  placed  a  figure  of  wood,  repre- 
senting a  youth  on  his  knees,  laying  a  finger  on  his  mouthy  and 
holding  in  his  other  hand  a  sort  of  chafing-dish,  which  was 
placed  on  his  head,  and  in  which,  without  doubt,  had  been 
some  perfumes."  Mr.  ColHns,  in  his  account  of  a  curious 
ceremony  of  striking  out  a  tooth,  which  is  pi-actised  upon  the 
native  boys  of  New  South  Wales,  says, — <'  The  left  liand  zcas 
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to  (jc placed  over  the  moulli,  zchich  zcas  to  be  kept  sJiiU ;  lien- as 
on  no  account  to  speak."  (Vol.  i.  p.  570.)  The  God  Harpo- 
crates,  as  is  well  known,  is  represented  rc/th  a  finger  upon  Ins 
mouthy  by  which  the  ancients  intended  to  intimate  the  cautious 
silence  which  aIiouM  be  observed  about  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion.  Captain  Turner,  in  his  account  of  the  embassy  to 
Tibet,  says,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Rajah  of  Bootan,  (p.  68.) 
*«  In  endeavouring  to  convey  to  me  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
strength  of  his  regard  and  friendship  for  tlic  Governor,  he 
used  various  modes  of  expression,  which  he  concluded  zcith  the 
action  of  advancing  his  arms,  and  bending  the  fore-fngers  of 
each  hand,  linking  them  one  in  the  other,  and  pulling  them  aU 
right  angles,  with  a  strong  exertion,  as  if  to  give  force  to  his 
sentiments." 

E.  H. 
Jan.  15,  1811. 


AN  ESSAY 


On  the  Respect  paid  to  Old  Age  by  the  Egf/ptlans,  the  Persians, 
the  Spartans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 


EGYPTIANS. 

IxESPECT  to  age  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  manners 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  are  celebrated  both  in  sacred  and  in 
profane  history  for  their  wisdom,  that  Herodotus,  (b.  2.  c.  80.  J 
in  his  brief  abstract  of  Egyptian  customs,  has  particularly 
mentioned  it.  The  great  Father  of  History  informs  us,  that 
't  the  young  men  of  that  country  yielded  in  his  time  the  road  to 
age,  and  rose  from  their  seats  before  the  hoary  head."  Nym- 
phodorus,  the  historian,  in  a  passage  which  is  quoted  in  a 
Scholiast  upon  the  Colonean  CEdipus,  fon  v.  328. J  observes, 
tliat  «  the  Egyptians  have  many  customs  which  are  similar,  and 
many  customs  which  are  dissimilar,  to  the  customs  of  the 
Grecians,  aud  observes  that  they,  like  the  Grecians,  yielded  in 
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Ills  time  the  road  to  age."  The  eloquent  Savarj',  in  his  tasteful 
Letters  on  Egypt,  (l.  xiii.)  acquaints  us  with  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  this  custom  still  continues  in  Egypt :  «  Each  family- 
forms  a  small  estate,  of  which  the  father  is  the  sovereign :  the 
members  who  compose  it  are  attached  to  him  by  ties  of  blood  ; 
they  acknowledge  his  power,  and  submit  to  it :  the  differences 
which  arise  among  them  are  brought  before  his  tribunal ;  he 
pronounces,  and  his  decrees  terminate  the  dispute,  and  restore 
tranquility :  the  most  a<red  of  t/ie  old  men  holds  the  sceptre  in 
his  hands,  and  he  is  able  to  direct  it  from  the  result  of  a  long 
experience  ;  but  he  is  guided  in  every  thing  which  respects  the 
interior  administration,  by  the  law  of  ancient  custom  : — the 
children,  educated  in  the  apartments  of  the  women,  do  not 
enter  the  hall,  particularly  when  there  are  strangers :  when  the 
young  people  appear  they  observe  a  profound  silence  :  grown  to 
manhood,  they  may  mix  in  the  conversation,  but,  zchen  the 
Cheik  (zchich  sig7iijies  old  man,  a  title  assumed  hi/  the  eldest  of 
the  family)  speaks,  they  hold  their  tongue,  and  listen  attentively: 
every  one  rises  zchen  he  appears:  the  precedence  is  given  to  him 
in  all  public  places,  and  he  is  every  rchere  treated  Tinth  con- 
sideration and  respect :  this  custom  subsisted  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Egyptians,  in  their  state  of  igno- 
rance, have  preserved  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners."'  This 
pleasing  writer  says,  in  the  15th  letter,  when  he  is  speaking  of 
their  education  : — «'  Their  education  is  often  limited  to  the  art 
of  reading  and  writing  ;  but  they  enjoy  a  robust  state  of  heaith, 
while  the  fear  of  the  Divinity,  respect  for  old  age,  filial  piety, 
the  love  of  hospitality,  r//-^i;es  zchich  every  object  presents  to  him 
in  the  bosom  of  his  ozcn  family,  remain  deeply  graven  on  his 
heart."  The  sacred  penman,  in  the  curious  account,  which  he 
has  presented  to  us  of  the  entertainment  given  by  Joseph  to  his 
brethren  in  Egypt,  says,  "  They  sat  before  him,  thefrst-horn 
according  to  his  birthright,  and  the  youngest  according  to  his 
youth." — f  Exodus,  c.  XLIII.  v.  S3. J  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Joseph,  whose  long  residence  in  Egypt  had  familiarised  him  to 
the  moral  notions  of  the  Egyptians,  should  be  so  scrupulously 
exact  in  that  respect  j  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Moses,  who  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  should  thus  particularly 
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mcMition  tliis  circumstance,  which  may  seem  to  the  superficial 
observer  of  little  importance. 

PERSIANS. 

Respect  to  age  was  rigorously  observed  among  the  Persians : 
Xenophon  informs  us,  in  the  8th  book  of  his  Cyropsedia,  that 
the  elder  Cyrus  gave  to  his  sons,  in  the  beautiful  speech,  which 
he  addressed  to  them  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  the  most 
solemn  admonitions  upon  this  point :  let  us  listen  to  the  royal 
sage  himself : — "  I  myself  was  taught  in  my  youth,  by  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  in  which  I  and  you  were  born,  to  show  to 
persons  older  than  myself,  not  only  to  my  brothers,  but  also 
to  my  compatriots,  the  proper  respect,  by  yielding  to  them  the 
road,  by  resigning  to  them  my  seat,  and  by  allowing  to  them 
the  priority  of  speech  ;  and  I  have  taught  you,  my  Sons,  from 
your  tenderest  years,  to  expect  similar  honors  from  the  young, 
and  to  pay  similar  honors  to  the  old  :  Receive  then,  with 
implicit  deference,  my  advice,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  usage 
of  our  ancestors,  by  the  customs  of  our  age,  and  by  the  laws  of 
our  country."  Respect  to  age  was,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  royal  philosopher,  so  important  a  branch  of  morality,  that 
he  could  not  employ  to  a  better  purpose  the  short  interval 
between  life  and  death  than  in  inculcating  the  constant  obser- 
vance of  it  upon  his  sons.  Xenophon  has  also  informed  us,  in 
his  Narrative  '  of  the  Expedition  which  was  undertaken  against 
the  King  of  Persia,  that  «  the  younger  Cyrus  was  always  more 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  the  Elders,  even  than 
persons  of  rank  inferior  to  himself.*' 

SPARTANS. 
Cicero,  In  his  beautiful  Essay  on  Old  Age,  (c.  xviil.)  has 
'recorded  an  anecdote,  which  proves  the  great  respect  paid  to 
age  by  the  Spartans : — «  A  certain  Athenian,  of  advanced  years, 
went  into  the  theatre  at  Athens  at  a  time  when  it  was  greatly 
crowded,  but  not  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  the  decency  to 
make  room  for  him  ;  however,  when  he  approached  to  that  part 
of  the  theatre,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Lacedaemonian 

»  Anabasis,  1, 1.  c,  ix,  p.  3. 
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Ambassadors,  they  all  to  a  man  arose,  and  offered  to  him  a 
place  among  them  :  repeated  bursts  of  applause  immediately 
ensued  from  the  whole  assembly ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
spectators  remarked,  "  that  the  Athenians  understood  politeness 
better  than  they  practised  it."  Plutarch,  in  his  Laconic 
Apophthegms,  relates  the  same  story,  with  some  variation :  he 
savs  that  «  the  Athenians  impudently  called  to  the  old  man,  as 
if  they  had  intended  to  give  to  him  a  place,  and  when  he  came, 
made  him  the  victim  of  their  indecorous  mirtli."  He  also 
informs  us,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Spartans,  who  made  the 
remark,  in  which  particular  Valerius  Maximus,  (l.  ir.  c.  v. 
lie  VereaaididJ  who  tells  the  same  story,  agrees  v/ith  him. 
Plutarch  also  informs  us,  that  the  same  thing  once  occurred  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  : — "  An  old  man,  who 
was  anxious  to  see  the  games,  happened  to  appear  when  every 
seat  was  engaged  :  he  had  proceeded  through  the  wide  range, 
which  included  the  spectators  from  every  other  part  of  Greece, 
without  being  offered  a  seat ;  but  when  he  approached  the 
Lacedaemonians,  not  only  all  the  boys,  but  many  of  the  men 
rose  from  their  seats,  ar^d  admitted  him  among  them  :  all  the 
Gi-eeks  immediately  raised  a  loud  shout  of  approbation,  while 
the  good  old  man  shook  his  hoary  locks,  and  exclaimed,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  : — «  How  well  all  the  Greeks  know  their  duty, 
and  yet  the  Spartans  alone  practise  it."  ' 

Aulus  Gellius,  in  the  1  Ith  chapter  of    the  2d  book  of  his 
Attic  Nights,   says : — «  We  zxe  informed  by  the   writers   of 


■  Toiip,  in  his  Emendations  of  Suidas,  (vol.  li.  p.  .S7C.  etl.  1790.)  says, 
''  Ilinc  explicandus  locus  Plutarchi  in  Lycurgo,  et  ia  Lacan.  Apoptli.  p.  -^32. 
tjucm  nemo  interpretiiin,  quod  sciam,  intellexit :  sTEgo?  3j  Ttr,  iJwv  SuyAvovrcfi 
ki  uTTi^u^^cru  i-^i  oi<p^0v  txiSeciiTrovi'  Mi)  yzvoiTo,  uxn,  ivrxZdet  xodirui  i^sy 
*i/x.ia-Tiv  ■jTTilcimrT'iiveti  TT^iffivTi^iv.  qu£B  ita  interpretaiitur :  Ali>ts  sellis 
«urulibas  scdmtes  in  discessu  nonnullos  t^idens,  '  Absit,'  (inqnit)  J.'c  vt  conildeanif 
unde  assur^ere  nequmm  seni :'  nescivit  homo  festivus  quid  sit  6xx.iVit»  h  «5r«- 
•^oi^y,tni :  est  autem  comidere  ad  ahum  exonerandum :  quod  qui  faciunt,  nemini 
hibentcr  a-'surgunt."  Langhorue,  (vol.  i.  p.  148. >  thus  translates  the  passage: 
*'  Another  seeing  some  people  carried  into  the  country  in  Utters,  said,  '  May 
I  never  sit  in  any  place,  where  I  cannot  rise  before  the  aged.'"  Mr. 
Wranghani,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Langhorne's  Plutarch,  has  neglected  to 
alter  the  passage. 

Vol.  iu.     No.  v.  £ 
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Roman  antiquities,  that  the  junior  part  of  the  company  used  to 
conduct  older  men  to  their  homes  after  a  feast  •,  a  custom 
derived,  as  tliey  relate,  "  from  the  Jjacedamofiiatis,  among  tchom 
citizens  ?cere,  Oj/  the  /azis  of  Li/curgus,  ahcaijs  treated  on  exerif 
occasion  with  higher  respect  as  thei/  advanced  in  i/cnts." 
Diogenes  the  Laertian  informs  us,  that  «  one  of  the  precepts 
which  Chilo  of  Lacedsemon,  who  is  reckoned  by  that  biographer, 
in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  work,  among  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  was  *«  to  reverence  age." — 
(I.  1.  segm.  68. J 

Lysander  used  frequently  to  remark,  as  Cicero  says  in  his- 
Essay  on  Old  Age,  fc.  XVIII.)  that  «  Lacedxmon  was,  of  all 
tlie  cities  which  he  knew,  the  most  eligible  place  for  the  resi- 
dence of  an  old  man,  and  that  there  was  no  place  in  the  M^orld 
where  age  is  treated  with  so  much  civility  and  respect." 
Plutarch,  in  his  Laconic  Apophthegms,  says,  that  "  when  a 
stranger  observed  the  respect,  which  young  men  paid  to  their 
seniors  at  Sparta,  he  was  heard  to  say  that  Sparta  was  the  only- 
place  in  the  world  where  a  man  would  wish  to  be  old."  Justin, 
the  historian,  (in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  3d  book,)  also  says,  that 
*'  old  age  could  not  have  a  more  agreeable  place  of  residence 
than  at  Sparta."  Herodotus,  in  a  passage  which  I  shall  quote 
in  a  subsequent  page,  bears  the  same  honorable  testimony  to  the 
Spartan  character.  Xenophon,  in  his  Memorabilia,  (I.  3,  c.  V. 
p.  15.  J  puts  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  the  younger  Pericles : 
'*  When  will  Athens  rival  Sparta  in  paying  respect  to  age  ?  Her 
young  men  begin  by  despising  their  parents,  and  hence  arises 
the  contempt  which  they  feel  for  the  aged  and  hoary  head." 
Plutarch,  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Manners  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, says,  that  "  the  youth  of  Sparta  was  taught  not  only  to 
show  the  greatest  reverence  to  their  own  fathers,  and  to  pay  a 
profound  deference  to  their  commands,  but  to  treat  all  persons, 
of  advanced  years  with  the  highest  respect ;  to  rise  from  their 
seats  before  old  men,  to  yield  the  road  to  them,  and  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence  in  their  presence.  Hence  the  authority  of 
old  men  at  Sparta  was  not  confined  solely  to  their  own  children, 
their  own  servants,  and  their  own  family,  (as  we  see  in  the 
other  parts  of  Greece)  but  extended  to  their  neighbours,  as  if 
they  had  constituted  a  part  of  their  own  household,"    The  same 
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instructive  moralist  tells  us  in  the  same  work,  that  <«  the 
older  citizens  inquired  of  the  youths,  whom  they  met  in  the 
streets  of  Sparta,  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  the  purport 
of  their  errand,  and  reproved  both  those  who  refused  to  answer 
their  interrogatories,  and  those  who  attempted  to  give  an 
indirect  reply."  ' 


'  This  passage  of  Pltitalch  affords  an  explanation  of  a  passacte  in  tlie 
Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles,  c.  xxwii.  iMv(-=e,'->?  ^^  ru,  n  v^or,  ta  Komv 
■7r6>.iTiv»f*iv,  y.x'i  ii  r/,y  tt^o^  uXXi^Xov?  tojv  kccO'  Kf/.^^xv  iTriryiOiVfidraiv  V7ro4'/o«y, 
»v  ^<'  o^yti?  Toy  7ri>^cc?,  e<  xsid'  yidevriv  t<  <i0,  £;!c;avr£j,  ovdl  al^vjuiovi;  fA.h, 
>iU7ri)g«;  Tirri  o'^u  Kx,6yi^ovxi  7r^o<rri6if/Avot.  Bentlmni,  in  iiis  Funebres  Ora- 
tiones,  has  given  two  interpretations  of  this  obscure  passage  :  "  Nor  using  such 
severity  of  discipline,  as,  though  not  intended  by  way  of  punishment,  is  yet 
grievous  to  behold.  2.  or  rjj'  o'<pu  may  be  referred  to  "^^oa-riSiusvoi  as  the 
manner  of  giving  uneasiness  by  sour  looks,  which,  though  they  have  not  the 
nature  of  a  punishment,  yet  are  very  teazing  and  vexatious."  The  context 
seems  to  favor  the  second  interpretation  ;  for  Pericles  is  not,  as  Benthani 
seems  to  suppose,  drawing  a  comparifon  between  the  severity  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  the  mildness  of  the  Athenians,  in  tlie  discipline  of  youth;  that 
point  is  discussed  in  the  39th  chapter  :  [x-eti  h  TAIS  HAIAEIAIS,  o<  f/Xv 
iXivom  cia-Kiim,  iv6vi  viot  ovrti,  ro  xv^^ilov  fAire^^ovrxt,  nftiTi  di,  uvitfcivo); 
^iXiTtu/^iyot,  ov^iY  yi<r<rov  eVi  tov?  la-oTTxMTi  Kif^vvev?  ^^^ov/^iv ;]  l>j,t  con- 
trasting the  mildness  of  the  Athenian  with  the  morosity  of  the  Spartan 
character,  by  observing  tlie  different  construction  which  each  ii.Jividual  put 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  neighbour:  "  the  amiable  Athenian,"  says  this  won- 
derful man,  "  however  he  may  disapprove  and  lament  the  conduct  of  his 
neighbour,  expresses  no  indignation  to  the  man  who  indulges  his  own  capricious 
Inunors  to  a  little  excess ;  he  confines  his  thoughts  to  himseF;  he  suffers  vice 
to  run  her  wild  career,  sensible  that  he  has  no  claim  to  the  office  of  censuring 
tlie  conduct  of  others,  and  has  no  right  to  wound,  by  morose  and  indignant 
looks,  the  feelings  of  tiiose,  on  whom  he  cannot  inflict  corporal  punishment." 
Plutarch  tells  us  in  these  two  passages,  "  that  the  authority  of  old  men  at 
Sparta,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  was  not  confined  solely  to  their  own  family, 
but  extended  tu  their  neighbours ;  and  that  the  older  citizens  i'l^jaired  of  th© 
youths  whom  they  met  in  tlie  streets,  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  tlie 
purport  of  tlieir  errand,  and  reproved  both  those  who  refused  to  answer  their 
interrogatories,  and  those  who  gave  indirect  replies  :"  now  let  us  imagine  an 
Alcibiades,  living  at  Sparta,  near  a  morose  old  man,  who  cannot  pardon  the 
levities  of  youth,  and  expects  from  others  younger  than  himself  that  rigid 
virtue  which  it  1ki«  been  the  labor  of  a  long  life  to  acquire ;  would  he  not  cast 
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The  respect  which  the  Spartans  paid  to  age  resulted  from  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus.'  Birth  and  possessions  gave  rank  and 
authority  in  other  states,  and  youth  and  profligacy  could 
triumph  over  age  and  nierit ;  but  eminence  and  power  were 
conferred  at  Lacedxmon  solely  upon  men  of  advanced  years, 
and  of  acknowledged  worth.  That  strict  obedience,  which  was 
required  of  the  young  ;  that  watchful  eye  which  was  kept  over 
them  by  the  aged  ;  not  by  a  few  persons  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  but  by  all  the  elder  persons  of  the  state  j  that  invariable 
restriction  of  all  legal  authority  to  the  aged,  naturally  and 
necessarily  produced  that  modesty  in  youth,  and  that  reverence 
for  age,  which  distinguished  and  characterised  the  Spartan 
nation.  «  Men  of  the  same  age,"  says  Xenophon,  in  his 
panegyric  on  the  Spartan  government,  "  in  other  states  generally 
associate  together,  and  respect  and  modesty  are  banished  from 
the  presence  of  equals ;  but  in  Sparta  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
require  that  the  young  and  the  old  should  constantly  associate : 
hence,  while  the  restraint  of  legal  power  is  viewed  by  the  great 
in  other  states  in  the  light  of  a  degradation,  the  most  dignified 
personages  in  Sparta  place  their  pride  in  the  example  of 
humility,  which  their  conduct  presents  to  public  view,  in  paying 
respect  to  the  magistrates,  and  In  yielding  obedience  to  the 
laws." 

Lycurgus,  when  he  constituted  the  Spartan  senate,  which 
consisted  of  twenty- eight  persons,  beside  the  two  kings,  who 
were  the  presidents,  stiled  the  members  of  it  Gerontes,''  from 


many  a  sour  look  upon  his  neighbour  whenever  he  met  him,  before  he  ventured 
to  expostulate  with  him  openly?  Looks  cJ^yj^/eyj  /^ly,  At/jrufaj  tl,  and  per- 
haps such  looks  would  be  more  unpleasant  than  an  open  remonstrance,  as 
Pericles  seems  to  have  supposed.  I  have  forgotten  to  observe  above,  that  the 
first  interpretation  of  Bcnthani,  which  refers  the  passage  to  the  discipline  of 
youth,  may  be  refuted  from  the  context,  from  the  words  ron  TriXetg,  which 
cannot  be  understood  in  tliis  sense.  The  passage  is  translated,  as  I  have  done 
it,  in  the  Latin  version  of  Valla. 

'  See  Aulus  Gellius,  1.  2.  c.  xiv.  Justin,  1.  3.  c.  3.  Mitford,  v.  1.  p.  330. 

^  "  Chaquc  ann6e  dans  unc  assembi^'e  nationalc,  dix  magistrats  tjtoient  ^lus 
i.  la  pluralitij  des  voix :  on  les  nommoit  Cosmoi,  et  ils  remplissoient  les  mSmea 
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their  age,  and  enacted  that  the  people,  to  whom  he  committed 
the  future  election  of  Senators,  should  confine  their  choice  to 
persons  who  had  passed  the  60th  year,  (Mitfo^d,  vol.  I. p.  314. 
ajid  Plutarch^  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus)  :  Cicero  informs  us,  in 
his  Treatise  on  Old  Age,  fc.  vii )  that  the  members  of  It  ■ 
continued  to  be  selected  in  his  time  from  persons  of  advanced 
age.  Mitford  (vol.  I.  p.  327.^  says,  that  no  Spartan  was 
allowed,  before  the  age  of  thirty,  to  meddle  with  public  affairs  ; 
and  even  after  that  age  it  was  not  reputable  for  a  man  to  addict 
himself  to  either  political  or  judicial  business.  "  Lycurgus," 
as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lycurgus,  as  well  as 
in  his  Laconic  Apophthegms,  "  thought  that  it  would  be  an 
effectual  mode  of  encouraging  matrimony,  to  deprive,  as  he  did 
by  a. special  law,  bachelors  of  that  honor  and  respect,  which  he 
commanded  the  young  to  pay  to  the  old  :"  «  Hence,"  continues 
Plutarch,  «  nobody  expressed  any  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
a  young  man  to  Dercyllidas,  an  eminent  Commander :  he  hap- 
pened to  appear  one  day  in  a  company,  when  a  young  man  not 
only  refused  to  rise  and  yield  his  seat  to  him,  but  made  this 
severe  observation  at  the  time : — <  Yqu  have  no  child  to  yield  a 
seat  to  me,  when  I  am  old.'" 


fonctions  [Aristot.  Polit.  1.  2.  Les  Ephores  ont  la  im'ine  puissance  que  les 
Magistrals  Cretois  nomm^s  Cosmoi :  seulement  les  premiers  sont  au  nombr* 
de  cinq,  et  les  Cosmoi  do  dix],  que  les  Ephores  a  Sparte :  ils  pr^sidoient  a 
la  guerre,  et  rdgloient  les  affaires  les  plus  importantes  (Aristote  Polit.  1.  2.) 
ils  avoient  le  droit  de  choisir  des  vicillards  pour  conseillers:  ces  vieillards,  au 
nomhre  de  vingt-huit,  composoient  le  Sinat  de  Crete.  [Hesychius;  "ALac^. 
d^monc,  a  Carthage,  et  en  Crete,  le  College  des  vieillards  est  appell6  Gerotiia :" 
on  le  nommoit  ainsi,  parce  qu'il  etoit  compose  de  28  Senateurs  :]  on  les  prenoit 
parmi  ceux  qui  avoient  exerce  la  charge  de  Cosmoi  (Stiab.  liv.  10.)"'  Lettres 
*Hr  la  Grece  par  M.  Savary^  p.  116-7^. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS 
ON  DETACHED  PASSAGES  OF  DEMOSTHENES. 


On  tJie  First  Olyntliiac. 


C.  a. — Ail  To'ivuv,  u)  "a.  'A  toZt'  yjl-/)  (TzottsIv  ccvtovc,  OTtwg  {JLyj 
^sigoug  TTspl  Yjixag  auTOvg  slvui  co^:c[jlsv  tUv  VT:ci.(j-vryjTciov.  p.  44. 
ed.  Mountenay. 

■  JL  flN  UTT^p^oVrajv,  i.  e.  t^j  ti^X*?'*  '"''*"'  ""'P^^j  '^*!?  ^'-''a?  s'jspys- 
c-lag — utendum  occasionibus,  et  fortunae  benignitate :  divina 
liberalitas  ampieCtenda  est  :"  Wolfius.  "  Idem  (participium 
sc.  verbi  woipyjx>)  neutrum  plurale — pro  Deo  ipsOy  vel  Fortundy 
vel  alio  quovls  ponitur,  quo  autore,  talis,  aut  talis  sit  rerurti 
nostrarum  status :  Dem.  Olynth.  2.  ciim  dixisset  Deos,  et 
fortunam  populo  Atheniensi  faverc;  eum,  ne  sibi  desit,  cohor- 
tatur,  ^y\  ^<-ipoog  aiyai  So'fcojU-SV  7r:p)  ri^.'^^g  auTohc  Tcuv  VTraf^ovTCDv^ 
ne  deteriiis  nobis,  qudm  Dii  ipsi,  a  quibus  ea  habemus  prccsidiay 
considere  videamur^  aut  simplicius,  deteviias  quam  prsesens  rerum 
status  exigat."  Viger.  (p.  366.  Hermann's  edition.)  The 
Scholiasts  say  here :  c^yjcriv,  ot<  fxvj  Trpohorai  ysi/cofxi^a.  rcov  i/ttuq- 
yivxtxtv  V.OU  SsScuevj/x-evctv  »5ju,Tv  Trapa  Tm  Szxv  x.  r.  A.  Again,  p,rj 
titva^ioi  i^avoofjisv  riM  Ie^oixsvcjdv  7rao«  ts  Tcav  ^cuiv,  ku)  tcIJv  V7rc(g^ovTwv 
TtpayitotTcov  Again,  twv  VTzctp-^ovrxv — r)jU.Tv  Ijc  Sscwy,  fls/av  Zojpxv. 
Reiske,  in  Orat.  Grsec.  v.  xii.  p.  799.  explains  it  by,  "  Ne 
videamur  tardiores  et  ignaviores  quam  ut  bonis  paratis  utamur.'* 
This  expression,  twv  u-KapyJvTMV,  means  nothing  more  than 
«  present  situation,  condition,  state,'  or,  «  present  circumstances, 
present  opportunities:'  thus  Aristot.  Ethic.  1.  I.e.  X.  tov  yap 
(tii  aAv)9«J5  ccyaSov  xa)  e[x<^povu  ttohtuc  oio^iSa  raj  Tuyag  £va-y^[j,ov'jos 
^spBiv,  KOi)  EK  TSIN  TnAPXO?,'TnN  us)  to.  xuKXicrra  TtpaTrsiv, 
xx^xTTsp  x«i  (XTpdTriyov  ty.ya^ov  Tfl  UAPONTl  (nqaro-nilco  ^gr^iT^ui 
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xoXf;«.(>ccuT«Ta,  xai  crxuTOTo'/icv  EK  TUN  JOSENTflN  (thutwv 
xxXXiTTOV  u7ro()y]/xa  voteiv,  tov  ciutov  Sa  rpoTrov  km  Toug  a.K\oug  Ts^vhag 
^TTxvTuc.  It  has  exactly  the  same  signification  in  the  three 
following  passages  of  Thucydides,  which  I  have  taken  from 
Viger.   (p.  365.)    1.  vi.   bpirc,     AHO    TSIN   TlIAPXONTflN, 

OTTlZ  TpOTTM     KuXKlJTX     Ct.^')Vz1(J-^c     CLXiTOVC       1.   Vli.    O^OUV     Si     0   iV(Ji(«J  TO 

(rTcaTe-j,a«  oAu^^rr,^  ilX  EK  TflN  rnAPXONTnN,  sSap(rvA  rs, 
xaj  TTxp-.uvklTO :  I.  viii.  c^-ac  Si,  IIS  EK  TSIN  TnAPXONTflN, 
eioKzi  x^yyiti  /x>j  hliUva-i.  Viger  rightly  understands,  by  twv 
xiT:o>.pyJj'n'Xi'j,  in  these  three  passages,  praseyiti  rerum  statu. 
Thus  \y.  x'l-j  hvjT-j^v  is  used  in  the  same  way  :  Viger  (p.  600.) 
says,  "  Ix,  quinto,  redditur  lyro :  nam  ex  twv  svovtcov  est  pro 
facultatibus,  sive  opibus :"  upon  which  words  we  have  the 
subsequent  note,  "  Sive,  ut  res  expostulat ;  lit  rertimfert  condi' 
iio:  ut  EK  TSIN  ENUNTSIN  xpYi(TO[xui  tw  Ao'yc/j,  apud  Dem. 
Confer  Epict.  Enchir.  c.  4-i,  ogxoy  TTupalrrja-oHi  =1  fxh  olov  te,  eij 
«7ray  si  ^i  [j^i],  EK  TSIN  ENOXTSIN,  jusjurandum,  si  fieri 
potest,  recusa :  si  non,  prout  poteris."  I  construe  the  last 
passage  thus  :  "  If  it  is  possible,  avoid  oaths  altogether ;  but,  if 
you  cannot  avoid  them,  you  must  regulate  your  conduct  by  the 
circumstances,  in  which  you  are  placed  :  Ix  tmv  Ivo'vtcov,  that  is, 
a=l  ra  xccWiiTu  TvpccTTziv,  implied  from  the  precedent  verb :  thus 
Aristotle,  Eth.  1.  1.  c.  x.  says,    EK  TSIN  TUAPXONTSIN  ac\ 

TU   y.'xXKi'JTX  TrpXTTEiV. 

C.  y.  TTuvTX   diT^eXr-iX'j^cV,   oig   Tcporspov   7rc<.gu}i§ou6[J,svoc,  y,syoi;    vuv 
r^j^r^^r,.  p.  4-8. 

Suidas  has  well  explained  Trapaxpouco-Sa*  from  Harpocratio  : 
TTuga.xgo'j-Tcct — xvt*  toO  f^aTrara-  /xer^xTa*  85  rovvotxu  utto  tov  touj 
loravTaj  xi,  r,  /xsr^cvvxaj,  xsovnv  tu.  f/,sTgaj  xu)  liaa-zlny,  evsxa.  Tou 
■zXiovsxTElv.  Dem.  uses  it  in  Trsp)  a-Ts<p.  c.  ju,>j'.  paov  ^Xtti^s  ra  jasy 
7rugxxco'j<TscrQoii,  Toi  Ss  "ks'kjsiv '.  and  in   c.  ttS'.   xoa  ■nphg  Tolg  aXXoic, 

• -,   ^uXuTTztv  simI  xui   TYjpBlv  sx'iXzVzV,   OTTc/jg   jxi^   7ra.gaxgoucrcofx.a.t, 

}tY/j  IJaTraTvjVc/j.  See  also  ^schines  xutu.  /vT»;(ri^.  c.  70.  Thus 
Dem.  says  in  the  2d.  Philippic  :  ef'r^7raT>5XOTa  V  rilri  xou  Tragot- 
zjxpo'jc7/A:'vov.  (p.  143.  AUcu's  cd.)  Again,  in  p.  I't?.  si  yxo 
fLYf  TTug-xgoua-^yiTi  to'S'  Ofx-zl:,  ouilv  uv  ^v  tyJ  ttoXh  Trpayjxx.  Again, 
(p.  61.)  ^9a(7aj  xcil  ■nupuxgovfTo.ii^evoi;  Tivug  tcuv  ev  Tctig  7roAj(r». 
Reiske  has  given  many  ins  tances  in  his  IndexGriecitatis.    Dem, 
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p.    567.   V.    xii,       Dem.    says   the    same    of    Philip,    in   his 
Oration    on   the   Letter  of     Philip,    (p.    194.  Allen's  cd.)  oTj 

euipyzTYjcrsiv,  -KCfna  rauTa  lu^cKr^Xuhv  :^'5t]. 

Co.    T«  TOiuuTOL  e]§    (j.iv   airx^y   xx\    ^pw^hv  pj^po'vov  acvTiyziy    y.ai 
a-^otpu   ya  ijv^J^crev  Itti  roiig  e\%l(jiv,    av  tu^yj-  tm  ^povcu  Ss   <^cocoi- 

TlXi,     Xa.)    TTSp)  CiUTO.  TtXTUpp-l'  UXXTTSO  yxq  Cixluc,    olfJLCil,   Koi  TrXoloVi 

Kd)  Tuiv  aXACov  TMV  TO«oyTWV,  Ta  jiuTooQcV  la-^fporctTu  shai  hi 
OUTOJ  xx)  Tcwv  ■Trpot^-ctiV  Txg  apx'^i  J^^^i  rag  vm^iasig  d}.Y,')€i<;  xa) 
tiKcuag,  slvxi  7rpocr,}iii.  p.  53—4. 

Lucchesinius    (see    Allen's   edition  of  Dem.    p.   223.)  says 

here  :    «  Woliius  vertit  —<  Et  sjiem  fortasse  de  se  viagnam 

frxbent ;    sed  tandem  patc^unty    et  ultro   coUahuntur :'    ego 

vero  —Vel  si  uliquando  e  sjJe  maxime  Jloreat,  tempore  quidem 

male  partd  deprehenditury  suoque   ipsa  poyidere  defluit :  non 

enim  hie  dividitur  sententia,  sed  una  est :  ad  verbum  :    '<^  Et 

si  accidat  (fclicitatem)  jiorere  in  sua  spe,  sen   ut  spei-atur  s 

tempore  infurto  deprehenditur :  metaphorice  pro  7nale  j^arta'' 

Mounteney  says    (p.   291.)     "  Valde    arridet   Wolfii    conjee- 

tura,  qui  pro  yrsp)  uurx,  -Trap'  uvtu  legendu-m  censet,  per  se  in  v., 

i.  e.  ipsa  sese  destruunt,  sua  sponte  dilabuntur,  decidtmt  insiar 

Jlosculorumy  ciim  vel  aruerunty  vel  vento  agitantur :  hie  plane 

loci  sensus  est,  atque  ita  eum  interpretatur  Nic.   CarrtsSj   et 

Toureilus."  JReiske  says,  «  Ipsa  a  semet  ipsis,  per  semet  ipr,a 

destruuntur,    et    super  semet    corruuat ;  simile  ductiim  a  nive 

contabescente :"    Stocke    says,     "    Ullro    delahuntur    plerique 

vertunt :  rectiias  iort^iSse—Eodemque  recidunt ;    unde  exstructa 

sunt  scilicet :   translata  est  vietaphora  (teste  Schol.)  a  veteri 

al'iquo  pariete,  qui  diuturnitate  temporis pereditur."     That  this 

metaphor  alludes  neither  to  droopivg  JlovoerSy  as  Wolfe,  Carr, 

Tourell,  and  Mounteney  suppose  j    nor  to  melting  sno'uas,  as 

Reiske  supposes ;  but  to  a  rotten  building,  as  the  Scholiast,  and 

Stocke,  suppose,  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  comparison,  which 

is  only  an  expansion  of  this  idea . 

I  read  herewithToupTrapaura  for  -Kifi  aura, or  tk^'  a-jra-  "  Hesy- 
chius,  TzagciVTcc'  irupa^priij.ci :  St.  Ignatius  Epist.  ad  Trallianos — '• 
^suysTc  ovvTug  Kuxat;  Ttupu'l^vci.'^a.c,  rug  y^vvcoo-a;  Kapitov  (juvuTYi^^opoVy 
iu  lav  ysvTY^Tul  rig^  vupa-vTu  Si-^od-.-^jK-i- — statim :  hinc   corrigen- 
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dus  Dem.  Olynth  1.  Lege,  Trapayrx  xaracp*,  statim  dilahun- 
tu  :  Chariton.  Aphrodis.  3.  no?^'jxci§r'^i  7«^  srvjfoc  tcu 
X.xioiov,  7r.-<paura  ju-sv  ovy.  wiSrj  ev  raJ  ix.;<rw  :  vide  et  Suidam  v, 
1^  oTT^yulov"  Emendationes  Suid^,  vol.  iv.  p.  178.  ed.  1790. 
Suidas  thus  explains  i0  vTzoyvIo: — "  Tvccpavr/x.,  aTrspKTxsT^rcoc  :" 
thus  the  Greeks  say  7raeayT(K«,  e^ocvTr,^,  upon  the  same  principle. 
There  is,  in  this  passage,  a  curious  use  of  olaai  :  cllcrvrf^  ya^ 
c]xlxc,  olu-ut,  K.  T.  A.  it  is  so  used  in  p,  65.  dxx\  o'lij^oHi  kx^- 
ju,s9«,  oilSsv  TTOiovvT-c :  in  p,  93.  aAX',  oi/x-ai,  ^=y«'  rote  Toiwroig 
VTry.p^ci  Xoycic  rj  r^y-f  hxaTTOv  ^ovXr^a■^il  in  p.  51.  ku.)  OTrot  tjj 
av,  ol[x,ixi,  Ttqod'j^  Kuv  /iix^av  cvvay^rJ,  vdv^'  a^BXfr  in  p.  63. 
aXX\  olfx-ai,  vDi'  y.h  eTTKry.OTii  to'jtojj  to  Karop^ovv :  in  p.  35.  ottoi 
ju,=v  ya^,  oljO-aj,  jU-^'po?  Ti  rrjc  ttoAswj  (ryvaTrocTToA-^  x.  x.  A.  See  Plut. 
r-egi  TT'jtg  ay  lixxqlvis  tov  y.6xa.xa  Tou  (plXov  c.  dl.  Vigcr  has 
noticed  this  construction,  and  interprets  clacf,  by  '*  ntique, 
niminl/n,  plant, prof ccto"  See  Hermann's  Viger,  p.  270. 

C.  £.  s^eXYiXiiJOTuv  Woiy  «fei'w?  Tv-c  TTOAso:;,  xcA  ovroov  em  toI; 
7:poi.yiJ.uTj:v-  p.  55. 
Dem.  often  expresses  the  same  idea  in  different  ways  :  thus  he 
says,  in  p.  15.  uTrcnv  av  t&T,-  Trqccy^ctcri  r^ruqayixsvot:  s7ri(TrayTsg  : 
in  p.  66,  TTucm  1^;'  ayroKH,  v.m  \L.r^'-voi  y.utpov,  i^rfi'  wpuv  Ttapu- 
Xzi.:j.-  :  in  p.  166,  'nQsa-^ila.v  U  wsfjiTreiv,  rtTi;  tout  YjQil,  xaX 
Tratgsa-TCit  Tolg  Trpy.aao-iv  :  In  p.  130.  TrgotrjiaSeOrJTai  xai,  Trpocrsopsua-st 
TO~ig  TTC'Ciyyi.aa-i. 

C.  r'.  'iX'xg  ju-sv  yciq  ^  MoLiciloviY.y]  OuvaiJ.15  ku)  apxV}  e'-'  P-'^'-'  rrpoa-^iYr 
xr^g  [ji,spsi  sari  tjj  06  (riJ^ixpci,  olov  uttij^^s  ttoS'  u^Iv  Ittj  Tiu,oSso'j 
TTgoj  'OAuvS/our  TraAiv  a5,  tt^oj  UoT/oajav  'OAuvJioj?  Ilavij  t» 
TovTO  G-yvaixc^oTJgoy  VJVJ  S=  0sTTCtXol§  vocrouo-j  xaj  (rTieo-ja?OLi(ri, 
x«»  TSTaguyjXiyoig,  stt)  Tr,v  Tupavvuriv  olxiuv  l/3o^5>j(r5.  Ka)  ottoi 
T»5  av  oT/xo:<  TrpoaSri  xav  uixpuv  SuvajW.»v,  TravT  (;o<J:sA£r  auT^  &£  xaS' 
auTY:V  ccu-^iVYjg  xui  ttoXXxv  xay.aov  itm  ^ccrr^.  p.  56—7. 


'  Reiske  supplies  bere  ■rM'yn-AzniJ.a,  wiiicli  may  be  confirmed  by  a  pas.sage 
in  «jfl  Jti^.  c.  .S'.  7:-Movwr.,,ua,  c?  -A.  "A.  ,>^.-y«  ^^rn;-'^  <^.>.i■sr«; :  tlius  Dem.  says, 
in  Philippic  III.  (p.  124.  vol.  i.  Reiske's  Orat.  Gixci;; ;  ffpo;  pv  y«p  itox.;^.*/ 
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'Ev — Tzpo^Q^K-.i;  f^epei,  comickred  as  a  were  accession  of  forcr, 
m  a  mere  (iKii/iari/:  thus  in  p.  61.  TrcifSMpcia-Coci  xa)  h  ouSevo? 
aval  ^'-p=i:  thus  in  p.  103.  Iv  u7r*)^£TCu  x«»  TrptrS^xrjj  /xt'pEJ 
y=y5v»)(; 5a-- which  Leland  thus  translates  :  «  you  stand  in  the 
mean  rank  of  servants  and  assistants." 

' Ofzoi  Tig  av,  oip,ut,  TrpoaSf,  xav  tx-ixpav  lvvy.tj.iv,  tocvt  ol'^sXii. 
"^  Videlicet  cuicunque  parti  vel  exiguas  vires  addideris,  earn 
suihrnopere  juveris ;  id  enim  est  ttuvt  cu^sXfi,  Gallice,  vous 
rntdiicez  (in  tout."  See  Hermann's  Viger.  p.  270.  The  mean- 
ing is,  '<  the  addition  even  of  a  trifling  force  gives  some  weight 
to  the  scale."  The  punctuation  of  this  passage,  both  in  Moun- 
tcney,  and  in  Reiske,  is  erroneous  :  place  a  comma  after  fxiouy 
and  include  in  a  parenthesis  all  from  olov  v7rr]§P=  to  ttocvt  cu'tsXii : 
Reiske  puts  a  full  stop  after  d^sXsl,  but  uvtyj  g=  xaS'  auTr,v  refers 
to  oXcog  jLLcv  ydc — sv  fxh  7rgoaSr,x>ij  fjJpst  :  the  Se  after  uuty]  belongs 
to  the  /..-.;:•  before  Trpo-Sijxrj-' :  oXcac  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here 
as  in  p.  50.  and  108.  and  it  may  be  translated  by  ///  skorL 
Dem  says,  "  that  if  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  an  auxiliary,  it  appears  something  respectable, 
but  if  it  be  taken  as  a  separate  and  independent  state,  with  a 
reference  only  to  itself,  it  will  not  be  found,  on  a  careful 
examination,  to  be  a  formidable  power."  And  the  orator 
proceeds  to  prove  his  assertion  :  that  all  from  olov  uTrrje^;  to 
TravT  aj*r-X?7,  is  to  be  included  in  a  parenthesis,  will  appear  from 
the  oration  of  Dem.  upon  the  Letter  of  Philip,  (p.  196.  Ed. 
Allen) :  oXa:;  fj,av  yctQ  yj  MuxB^ovixyj  ovvaai;,  sv  [x.lv  TrpoaSyjxi^c  pi-ipBiy 
poTTYjV  e^rJ  Ttva.  xo.)  %iv;(rjv,  uvtyj  oi  xcib'  avTr,v  ua-Qivrj^  s<tti,  xou 
■jrgos  Tr,XixiUTOV  oyxov  ■npayp.arcov  svxa.Toc<Ppovr,TOi, 

V-.  r  •  ovr  STTi  ron;  spyoiz,  ovr  stti  too;  auroov  idfjic  eoj^xsvoi 
OiarpipHiv,  ovT  OCT  ccv  ttopitxo-jv,  ovtm^  ott'x:  olv  Syvcuvraj,  tcvjx 
s^ovreg  ^luQio-^ai,  xixXiiTixivcuv  ruiv  IxttoqI'mv  sv  tyj  %yjp5  oiu  tov 
■jroAe/xov.  p.  59. 

"  Wolfius  ita  Iijec  vertit :  <  Neque  etiam  qua^  sic  quxsita 
tenent,  suo  arbitratu  collocare  possunt :'  pessime  :  ovx  sx'^vrsg 
idem  sonat  ac  ov  Syv«a5V3<,  ut  in  Scholiaste  est:  supra  dixit 
OVT  hjoixzvoi :  illud  ovtcoc  a  Scholiaste  additum  putat."  Mounteney, 
p.  295.  Reiske  well  explains  Tropl'Csiv — "  Hoc  loco  est  sibi 
^luvrere,   comparare  lubore  suo,  ut  frumenta,  vina,  oleum>  et 
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cimllia  t  negata  copla  ea  vendendi,  quae,  quoquo  potuissent 
rriouo,  [this  is  the  meaning  of  oZtooc.  OTioog  ui/  I'jvmvtch  :  Wolfe 
rejects  the  cutcoc,  but  it  has  great  force  here,  and  shows  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  what  they  procured,]  sibi  pepevlssent. 
Thus  Dem.   in   the  Oration  on  the  Chersonese,  (p.  159.  Ed- 

Aiien,)  s.iys — ;l  yxc ."■^t;  rdc  av'.ru^-.i;  Jio-ns'tjii  OMcrsrs,  jtx-ijTr, 

oV  av  U'jTo;  7i0^i<Tr,Tai,  hauersi  y..  r.  >..  '  Whatever  pkmder  he 
raay  have  acquired  for  himself  by  his  expeditions,'  Lucche- 
iinius  says  here  :  "  Wolfius  ita — '  IS'c'cjue  cit'nn  (jua  .v/f  qudmita 
iciient,  iuo  uiuitiatu  c:)llucaie  possiini,  clausis  propter  bellum 
jShu-cdonicis  ejriporiis  :  nee  parlani  arnih  prredarn  cfuu.vs  hello 
proiinciulibus  iiundinis  pretio  pvysiutt  addiicre."  Siquidem 
6(a5cx5a<  hoc  Ipco  non  verti  debet  componae,  sed  tendcre, 
ut  apud  Dem.  non  semel  SjaS^o-Sai  to.  iopri:'. :  nee  ahas 
sensus  congrueret ;  cur  enim  res  suas  Macedones  non  potu- 
issent componere^  clausis  nundinis  ?  Quid  ista:;  ad  res  com- 
ponendas  ?" 

Kuster,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Middle  verb,  (p.  4.)  has  well 
explained  the  meaning  of  Sja'^;o-5aj :  "  Pariter  licihaSai  dicitur, 
qui  reo  suas  ordinat,  et  specialiter,  qui  teetamentum  (de  bonis 
suis)  facit:  item  qui  sua  vendit  (quo  sensu  ei  respondet  Anglo- 
rum-disposc),  ut  apud  Xen,  I.  vii.  Anab.  et  Hellen.  1.  iv.  Dem. 
Olynth.  2.  et  alibi."  Thus,  too,  Toup,  in  his  Emendations  of 
Suidas,  (vol.  ir,  p.  325—6.)  :  "  Laertius  in  Menippo  :  svioi  S; 
Tu  j5ijiklu  avrov,  cvx  avrov  shai,  a.K\a.  Aiowijiov  xoti  Zmttuqoo 
K'jXotxvljO^'  ol  ro~j  izal'Cuy  'iv^y.ot.  (T'jyypci<PovTsc,  IZlZotrav  ccutm  co; 
s\)  lvvuiJ.ivco  o(«5s5-S«j  :  ubi  inepte  interpres,  velut  censori  idoi/eo 
dcdenoit :  dtukT^ui  est  distribuere,  verrum  exponere,  to  dispose 
of  them  about  the  countrp :  Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Olynth.  2. 
hdh(7^xi,  TTcuXriuai :  Laertius  in  Zenone  Citieo  :  svioi  B)  JIAOE- 
MENON  ^A^r,VYi<ji  TO.  (toi'-.itx,  C'Jtm  rpwuryai  irpoi:  <^i\oao^ioiV. 
ccvciKuu,7;T(i)v  06  h  Tx  ToiYAXr,  (TTOu  AIEBETO  TOTX  AOFOT^: 
qui  locus  elegans  est,  et  minijs  intellectus  :  Leno  priiis  tiu&srr]; 
(togTiMVf  nunc  ?itx6=V)]f  Xoycov :  quo  sensu  intelligendus  Herod. 
VII.  6.  e^ovTi?  ^OvofxaxpiTOV,  dvogoc  'AtlY,vuiovy  ^gy]cra'j\')yov  ts  xai 
JIASETHN  XPII'SMnN  TUN  MOTSAIOT:  ubi  recte  Gronov. 
«  Musaei  sortium  venditorem  :'  Nos  Angli,  a  ballad  sini^ery  a 
retailer  of  propliesia."  Thus,  too,  Herod,  1.  I.e.  1.  kniMiii- 
ivji  l\  Touj  fl>0(wx«j  If  2^  TO  "Agy^  TO~JTO,   JLiTieE:iQAl  TON 
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^OPTON.      Reiske,    in   his   Index    Graecitatis  Demosthenece, 

(vol.  xii.  p.  223.)  says—"  XiaTi^icrdui—'m  medio  vendere 

hctTihcr^cjii  T'l  <t^of^Tiu  910.  3.  xa)  toutqv  (vinum  et  frumentum) 
rptTrXaa-'ix;  n^v^c,  \  TtqoTE^ovy  S»a9c'/A;vo<.    1048.  25." 


Tcv  /Si'ouj  xoc)  {i'--^y]v,  xxi  KOfidu}it(rjj.ov;  o6  ^ivvdixivo;  <$>spE»v,  ttupsw 
goiaSoci,  y.ai  sv  ovScvp?  sivai  [Ji'Sp=i  tov  toioutov  Konrohg  Srj  xzfi 
avrh  shai  XriO-To.:,  xcu  xoKaKixcy  Kcti  Tomroug  ccv^oiTrov;,  olovg 
[xs%7Qbvtoi.c  6p^s~ii7$u[  TOiciVTa,  ol'X  eyco  vuv  6x.vm  itpog  u//,a; 
ovo[j.K(rcx.f  tirkoyo'  on  raur'  Io-tjv  «X>]5>)*  x«)  yap  ovg  IvSsvOc  'Ku.vxzg 
aTyjXxvvov,  wg  ttoXu  rcov  (laviJ,ccT07rotu;v  aa-eXyEO-Tepoug  ovrug, 
KaXXiciv  exslvov  tov  ^yi[ji.o7iov,  xqu  roiouTOug  uv^paJTroug,  j«.//x.ouf 
ysXoi-MV,  xci  TroiTiTag  aicr^gcov  uo-ixcltoov,  cuv  s\g  Tobg  <rvv6vTag 
Trotovo'iv  h^y.ci  tov  yiXua^rivai,  TOUTOvg  ciyaTra,  xcu  7r=c)  auTOV 
I3^.i.  p.  61-2. 

Alxuiog  is  here  ^^ood,  t-irtnouyy  decorous:  thus  in  p.  95.  Dem. 
says :  li-.i-'.lou  TroXlroii  xgtvw,  ttjV  tcov  Trpayaxrcov  (TmtiiqIxv  avTi 
Tr,g  h  t2  Xsysiv  y^a^iTOg  algsloSui  :  thus  Dem.  Trsp)  (Tts^,  C.  7. 
ou;^'  ca:  av  svvovg  xa)  llxaiog  Trq^iTrjC :  Taylor,  in  a  note  upon 
^schineSj  xara  AVijo-i^.  says :  Nimirum  lUuiog  ille  est,  qui 
earn  rem  rite  exequitur,  in  qua  occupatur :  ita  Lucian.  de 
Hist.  Conscrib.  Xenophoiitem  vocat  oixaiov  avyyooK^su,  i.  e. 
idu)i.''iai!,  et  historias  conscribendae  parem  auctorem  : — Latini, 
muka  cum  liberalitate  voce  Justus  ad  earn  rem  utuntur,  ut 
volumeii,  prxlium,  exercitus  dicuntur  justi.  [Thus  Cic.  de 
Amic.  c.  20.  says,  Is  et  infirmus  est,  molHsque  natura,  et  ob 
eam  ipsam  causam  in  anvcilid  panim  Justus:  *  and  for  this 
reason  he  cannot  discharge  the  duty  of  a  friend']  :  quicquid  sc. 
functionem  suam  recipit :  quicquid  suo  muneri  respondet,  et 
omnibus  numeris  est  absolutum,  id  apud  eos  scriptores  justuin 
dicitur ;  ecce  enim  auctoritatem  (ut  hac  ipsa  phraseologia  utar) 
justam  :  Priscian.  scribit — «  ^-o^^oxArif  A'iuvTi :  lixuioi  yevog  pro 
vero :  Nostri  quoque  verum  pro  justo,  et  justum  pro  vera 
frequenter  ponunt :  Virg.  ^En. 


Quxcunque  est  fortiina,  mea  est,  me  veriits  unum 
Pro  vobis  foedus  luere,  et  dccernere  ferro ; 
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Verius  dixit  pro  justius :'  hsec  ille  1.  2.  col.   1180:    Videtur 
Priscian.  respexisse  ad  illud  Sophocleum  in  Ajace,  v.  54^7. 

AyiO-t^:.  Reiske  here  observes  :  '^  \r,7Tuc  nullo  mode  huic  loco 
convenit,  cujus  sententia  postulat  potlus  cixyjAfo-T^r,  i.', e.  ^cvaci- 
TOTTOiovc,  mimos,  histriones :  v.  Hesych.  h.  v. :  tangit  h,  1. 
Athenjeus."  This  conjecture  of  Reiske  is  very  happy  :  the  sense 
requires  IixyjXkttixs-  thus  Suidas  says,  S»;<r;A/o-T«v  xx)  [xiijiriX'2y — 
siOoV  e7Tt  >caoixctioia.s  :  again  S/xrjAa*  i/.iix,^ixa.Ta  :  Thus,  too,  Dem. 
says  —  O'jg  IvSivS;  Travxcf  oczyiXuvvov,  tag  vroXv  tmv  QuvixxtottOimv 
a.<rsXyscrrBqovg  ovracy  KaXkiuv,  IkHvov  rov  druxocriovj  zca  roiO'jTovg 
avigMTTovc,  MIMOT^^  PEAOUIN.  If  this  is  a  corruption,  it  is  a 
corruption  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  XY,(jrui  is  mentioned^in 
the  Scholiast. 

C.  r.  liWjp  yup  h  ToTc  c-wfj-cicriv  rj^uiv,  ixr  [j,h  av  eppcufjusvog  fi  ri;, 
oudisv  eTraiuSxvBTai  tujV  Y.a.<i  sxacrTa  cra:5pjv  STrav  8s  a.ypx<jTr,^oi 
Ti  avtji^f,,  "TTCcvTo.  xiVElrcii,  x«v  pYiyfj^a,  xav  <7T gsixfj^oi,  xciv  «AAo  ti 
TU)V  UTTap^o'vTwv  (rcci^gov  jj*  outw  xai  Tuiv  ttoKbmv  xa)  rcov  Tupxvvoov, 
ecug  jU-EV  av  s'^co  7roXrjW,aJcrjv,  a^av^  to.  xaxa.  Tolg  -rroXXolg  hrrriv 
STTSidoiv  8f  0[jiOpog  TToXBfj.og  0-yjtx.irAaxr;,  TtavTU  iTTo/Tjcrev.exSrjAa.  p.  64. 

Thus  Dem.  7re^»  <xriii.  C.  vjj.  TrgaTTsrul  ti  tmv  uimv  doxovvrcuv 
roju.$£Pciv  y  ci<^wvo:  AW-^ivr^c'  avTixqov<TS  ti,  xa)  ysyovsv,  olov  ovx 
s?jBi ;  Traprcrriv  AWylvri^ — wcTTTr^  to.  pYiyixuTU,  xoc)  to.  <T7ra(T[j.ccTcey 
oTCiv  T(  Kxxov  TO  <Twu.oi  Kct^T,  ToVe  xivBidQcii.  Plutarch  lias  quoted 
this  passage  in  his  Tract  on  Ilcog  av  Tig  8<«xg»v;<=  tov  xoXukol  to'6 
<i.lXov  C.  xr,.  ol — ayswiig  xca  TaTTSivo)  tmv  suTvy^ouvTwv ,  xoXuxcCy 
uiCTTrsg  TO.  prjyixaTO.  xx)  to.  (j'na.<T\;.!XTa  -^jjV*  zl>;|W,ocrSivr;c,  oVav  Ti  xaxov 
TO  Tua^t.a.  Xy.^Yjf,  tots  xivfiaSxij  xu)  ovTOt  Toiig  [XBTOt-ISoXaig  I'KipjovTui, 
xx^oiTtsq  i^Soaivoj  xu\  o.-koX'xwvtzc'  xcii  yy.g  S.v  csrjTul  Tivog  w:o}/.VYf(rBU}g 
h  oig  S;'  ciUTOV  6TT«»0"=  jScvXevcruixsvog  xotxx:,  Ixuvov  IdTi  to, 

OvTi  xah'  YifLiTBcov  ys  voov  jj.uXx.  yxp  toi  hyc-oys 

n6xx'  uTri[L-jhoiJ,riV. 
Thus    Dem.    in    the    Oration    on    the    Letter    of    Philip, 
(p.    197—8.    Ed.    Allen)     says;    v\jv  ii.h,  cu  a.  'A.    to  xciTopSoiiv 
OLUTOV    STTiorxoTei     TTacrj     Tol;    toio6tqi;'      u\     yup     s'Wqu^iai    8?jvai 
(T'jyxq'j-\>xi  xy\  Tvijxiccdcn  tc/.c  d'fi^agTluc 
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ftra.la'sij  tot  uxpifi-us  SiaxaX'j($y>;(rsTai  ttolvtol  ravra'  cvix^ulvei  yoid, 
oocrTTBg  Iv  role  crcu/xacrfv  rix'xv  orctv  fih  ef/pce[x,svoi  fi  rt;,  ootlv  S7rcxi<r5a.^ 
VSTai  TMV  xa3'  iKcx(TTCx.  (TaOtttV  Ittuv  Cb  appwa-TYjO'ri,  ttoivtu  kivHtoh,  ■Koiv 
lirjyfj.u,  K'tv  CTT'^rfjiaci,  xv.y  uXXo  tj  r:Zv  vvap^ovTcov  r,  jxij  reXscog 
hyitivvr  o-jtm  y.ou  Tjyj  ^a.<n\stu)V  xa)  7r«(raiv  rcov  SyvatTTricov,  icog 
/tir/  av  sv  roic  7roA=/xCiij  x«TOg3w3-<v,  a($av^  ra  y.uy.a.  TOig  TtoXKolg 
karlv  ETTitv  ()S  Ti  Trrctlc-cuTiv,  o  vvv  slxog  ira&siv  lx=Tyov,  [xsl^ov  i^oprlov, 
rj    x«5'   ai/TOV    upxix.svov,   ylyjsrxi    (^avsqu    ra    lu(Ty^'-(jyi    -kuvtx   Toig 

Gv6=v     sTTcnor^ivBTCii     ToiV     KU^'     sKCi(TTsc    (Ta^pcZv.       "   Ouicquicl 
ritwsiim  et  //;a/c  sai/itm  sit,  a-aOgov  vocant  Grieci.  Dcm.  Olynth. 

ii.  p.  7. Quern  locum  ante  oculos  habuit  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud, 

1.  vi.  p.  392.  Ed.  Haverc.  Nee  non  Plutarch,  de  Adul.  p.  69. 
confer  ctiam  Dem.  p.  66.  ubi  eadem  leguntur  :  Dionys.  Halicarn. 
Antiq.  Rom.  xi.  20.  xcci  tcvjtx  aita-ncc  S<a7rga^ajW,£yof,  xal  ej'  ti 
x'Xi  aAAo  craSpoy  -lyj  rrc  TroKiTziug  sTravogSctiarafXBVogi  uTreSsTO  Toig 
pdfihvg:  hinc  craGpov  <^^=yy;a&aiy  vit'nuil  so  flare :  de  quo  cl. 
Casaubon.  ad  Pers.  3.  21.  Damasc.  in  vit.  Isidori  apud 
Photium,  p.  1036.  vjv  ds  hcavo;  Inlslv,  ottyj  T5  craSpov  <p&=yysTui  o 
Koyoc,  xa)  ottyi  i/yisc'  faci/e  anleiii  perspirere  poferat,  uhi  oratio 
esset  viiioaa,  et  ubi  sana  :  ita  scribendus  iste  locus,  qui  et  paulo 
auctior  legitur  apud  Suid.  v.  itpodoiro :  hinc  eleganter  Dio, 
Chrysost.  Orat»  iS.  p.  535.  oJ  ^afv  toi  i^ap  u^lv  tu^ov  otjiislg 
iO-Ti  XYj:pr,v  i/.yQiog,  f3oy.^-MV  cruSpov,  yryo/xrvoc  rov  ^zKirog  :  quod 
vero  Grieci  a-a^ohi  Latini  ccgrntn  vocant :  Tac.  Hist.  i.  4, 
Quid  in  ioto  tenaraiii  orhe  tulidum,  quid  a'giuf)i  fucrit: 
Forte  in  quodam  disponendo  die  mane  prccdixcrat,  quicquid 
d'fTrorum  in  civitate  esscf,  visiture  se  velle :  id  a  proximis 
aliter  excepium  est ;  jussique  sunt  omnes  agri  in  puhlicam 
porticum  deferri,  ac  per  valetudinum  genera  disponi.  Locus 
longe  elegantissimus  et  fcstivissimus,  sed  cujus  mentem  nemo, 
quod  sciam,  hactenus  perspexit :  per  rcgra  intelligenda  sunt  ra 
c-a^ga  rijg  voX-oug,  quicquid  diuturnitate  temporis  vel  attritum, 
vel  labefactatum  esset :  [Thus  Suidas  interprets  a-a^go),  by 
TraAajol,  <J;flapiVT:j  :  again,  cra^gix^YiVai — TaX=uSr,var  ra:  [x-h  eTtaX^sig 
xaTappcix,^r;vai  ra^ig  ^oXtxi:,  xa)  tov  Toly(OV  aTravra  row  -Kugyorj 
<ra5cwl5^vai  tT  /3/«.  Mevavlgog  cJii^ctj  :  again,  (ra^pog,  ccko  tou  crsisaSai 
paolcog,  ri  u-zo  Tov  a;i-(rQ:u  ra  ap^pa.  But  Scapula  derives  it  from 
rijrra-Saj  with  more  probability:]    hsec  aiebat   se  visitare  velle 
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Tiberius,  ut  iiistauranda  curaret."  Toup  on  Longinus,  (p.  28G. 
:5d.  cd.)  Thus  Dem.  says,  (p.  3.).  Mounteney,  and  p.  52. 
Reiskc,  V.  1.)  cUor^Tii  Tx  (To.'icrU,  m  u.  'A.  ruiv  htsivou  Trpa.yu.y.TaJV 
yjrh:  6  7ioK=[j.C); :  thus  Dem.  tt-.^)  (jt=^.  (p.  303.  v.  1.  Rciske.) 
diua-ua-Qs   Tolvuv,    w;  croc'jofjv,    w,    iOix-zv,   tsn    ^-jjh    ttuv   &tj   uv   (j^ri 

UKulcog  >}   TTSTt  ffXyiXiVOV. 

E.  11.  BARKiili. 

Trill.  Cull.  Cumhrid'je. 


CRITICAL  REMARKS 
OX  DETACHED  PASSAGES  UE  TACETCS. 


JN  IHIL  autem  neque  publicse,  neque  privatje  rei,  nisi  armati 
agunt.  8ed  arma  sumere  non  ante  cuiquam  moris,  quam 
civitas  suffecturum  probaverit.  Turn  in  ipso  concilio,  vel  prin- 
cipum  aliquis,  vel  pater,  vel  propinquus,  scuto  frameaque 
juvenem  ornant.  Hsec  apud  illos  toga,  hie  primus  juvent:e 
lionos  J  ante  hoc  domias  pars  videntur,  mox  reipublicce.  Insignis 
nobilitas,  aut  magna  patrum  merita,  principis  uignationem  etiam 
adolescentulis  adsignant  -,  ceteri  robustioribus,  ac  jam  pridem 
probatis  adgregantur  ;  nee  rubor  inter  comites  aspici.  Gradus 
quinetiam  et  ipse  comitatus  habet,  judicio  ejus,  quern  spctantur ; 
magnaque  et  comitum  semulatio,  quibus  primus  apud  principem 
suum  locus  J  et  principum,  cui  plurimi  et  acerrimi  comites.  De 
Mor.  Germ.  c.  13. 

<'  Originem  moris  vides  avis  nostris  ad  insaniam  arnati,  cquites 
creandi :  Fallot,  aut  tangit  eum  Diaconus  in  Longobardicis,  i.  15. 
<  Scitis  non  esse  apud  nos  consuetudinem,  ut  regis  fiiius  ciam 
patre  prandeat,  nisi  prius  a  rege  gentis  exterae  arma  susceperit' — ^" 
Lipsius.  "  Hicc  Equestris  nobilitatis,  la  Chevalerie,  avorum 
nostrorum  memoria  celebratissimse  initia  :  filii  regum  a  regibus 
exteris  arma  suscepisse  videntur" — Broticr.    "  This  seems  to  be 

the  origin  of  Chivalry. It  is  related  of  Charlemagne,  that 

he  gave  a  sword  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  to  liis  son. 
Prince  Louis  :  La  Bletterie  says,  that  a  ceremony,  little  different 
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from  that  now  before  us,  is  still  subsisting  in  many  parts  of 
Germany.  When  a  young  page  has  passed  the  time  of  Hfe  for 
his  employment,  the  Prince,  whom  he  served,  gives  a  grand 
entertainment,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers,  receives 
homage  from  his  page,  and  then  girds  a  sword  on  his  side,  and 
sometimes  makes  him  *z  present  of  a  horse :  this  is  cnlled, 
*'  giving  the  right  to  carry  cams." — Murphy,  vol  7.  p.  252—3. 
**  Meting  coucludit  de  nobilibus,  sc.  equitibus  hie  esse  sermonem, 
quia  c.  G  dicitur  eques — scuto  frameaque  contentus  est:  ibi 
sequitur  :  Pediles  et  luiss'tlia  spin-_un!y  h.  e.  insuper,  etiam, 
praeter  quod  scuta,  et  frameam  habent :  Eques  autem  scuto 
frameaque  contentus" — Longolius.  "  Clarum  est  discrimina 
equitum  tradi  •,  alii  ipsi  principes,  alii  principum  comites." — 
Ernesti.  - 

Thus  we  see  that  Lipsius,  Brotier,  Ernesti,  Meting,  and 
Murphy,  have  supposed  that  Tacitus  was  speaking  of  the 
Knights.  They  were  probably  all  led  into  this  opinion  by  a 
passage  in  the  6th  c.  where  we  are  told  that  the  armour  of  an 
eques  was  a  shield  and  a  fram.  Longolius  has  well  refuted 
this  idea,  by  observing,  that  Tacitus's  meaning  was,  that  the 
equites  carried  only  a  shield  and  a  fram,  while  the  infantry 
carried  missible  weapons  beside  these  accoutrements  :  [Et  eques 
quidem  scuto  fi'ameaque  contentus  est :  pedites  ct  missilia  spar- 
gunt.]  But  why  should  we  translate  equites  by  the  word  nobles, 
rather  than  by  the  word  cavalry  ?  What  authority  have  we  for 
asserting,  that  the  principes  were  e(juifes,  and  that  the  equites 
were  considered  as  a  superior  order  of  men  in  Germany  ? 
Tacitus  only  opposes  equites  to  pedites,  or  cavalry  to  infantry  ; 
and  remarks,  that  infantry  constituted  the  national  strength,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Britons,  (Agric.  xiii.)  and  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  barbarous  countries,  and  therefore  the  Germans 
intermixed  them  with  the  cavalry  in  their  engagements  :  [In 
universum  sestimanti  plus  penes  peditem  roboris'  •,  eoque  mixti 
prseliantur,  apta  et  congruente  ad  equestrem  pugnam  velocitate 
peditum,  quos  ex  omni  juventute  delectos  ante  aciem  locant.] 

It  is  true  that  we  are  told  by  Csesar,  (1.  6.  De  Bell.  Gall.) 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  may  be  divided  into  the  two 
classes  of  Druids,  and  of  Knights.  [In  omni  Gallia  eorum 
hominum,  qui  aliquo  sunt  numero  atque  honore,  genera  sunt 
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duo  :  nam  plebs  pa^nc  servorum  habetur  loco — De  Ills  duobus 
generlbus  alterum  est  Druidum,  alterum  equltum ;]  it  Is  true, 
that  Cluverius,  Pelloutier,  Keyplcr,  Mallet,  and  Borlase,  make 
no  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  the  Goths  ;  but  we  must 
confess,  that  we  are  more  inclined  to  believe  Caesar,  Tacitus, 
and  the  present  Bishop  of  Dromorc,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Translation  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.  Can  we  suppose 
that  Tacitus  would  have  omitted  to  mention  the  Knights  of 
Germany,  (for  1  have  proved  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
Treatise,)  if  that  order  had  existed  at  all  ? 

The  words  of  Tacitus  are  so  clear  and  express,  that  I  am 
amazed  that  any  scholars  could  for  a  moment  suppose,  that 
Tacitus  meant  to  speak  only  of  the  equites,  and  not  of  the 
whole  nation. 

We  come  now  to  the  words,  luvc  apud  i/los  toga,  Jiic  primus 
juvcnta.  ho)ios;  ante  hoc  domus  pars  vide?ifar,  mox  reipublica. 
This  expression,  hfcc  apud  iilos  toga,  is  admirably  explained  In 
one  of  Mr.  Murphy's  notes  ;  I  shall  give  it  entire,  and  subjoin 
to  it  some  further  remarks. — "  When  the  young  men  of  Rome 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  they  changed  their  dress, 
called  the  praetexta,  for  the  toga  virllis,  the  manly  gown ;  on 
that  occasion  the  youth  was  conducted  by  his  friends  into  the 
Forum,  (or  sometimes  into  the  Capitol,)  where,  with  much 
solemnity,  he  changed  his  habit,  and  the  day  was  called 
dies  tirocinii)  or  the  day  on  which  he  was  capable  of  being  a 
cadet  in  the  army.  The  young  German,  in  like  manner,  was 
introduced  to  the  public  by  his  relations  •,  he  then  received  a 
shield  and  a  spear,  and  this  is  properly  compared  to  the  manly- 
gown  of  the  Romans.  The  same  ceremony  was  observed  by 
the  Scandinavians ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  their  young  men 
became  their  own  masters,  by  receiving  a  sword,  a  buckler,  and 
a  lance  ;  and  this  was  performed  In  some  public  meeting." — 
See  Northern  Antiquities.  The  reader  will  find  a  more  aucurate 
account  of  the  Roman  ceremonies  on  these  occasions  in  Adam's 
Antiquities,  p.  4- 14  and  415.  I  may  remark,  that  as  this 
ceremony  at  Rome  was  not  merely  confined  to  the  higlner 
orders,  but  practised  by  all  the  citizens,  with  certain  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  situation  of  the  respective  oi-ders,  so  this 
German  ceremony,  which  is  here  compared  to  it,  was  not 
Vol.  III.    No.  v.  i, 
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confined  to  the  German  youth  of  higher  rank,  but  common  ta 
the  whole  nation. 

The  next  part  of  this  chapter,  to  which  I  shall  now  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  this — i/is/gnis  uohi/itas,  out 
VKiifiui  patriiiii  iHciila,  principis  dignationeni  etiam  aclo/esceii- 
iii/is  iiihigiiant :  cctcri  rohuHtiorihm  ac  jampridem  pivbatis 
adg:re(fantur.  "  Principis  dignitatem.  Sic  apud  Liv.  ii.  16. 
Appius  inter  patres  lectus,  hand  ita  multo  post  in  principum 
dignationem  pervenit,  i.  e.  inter  principes  cives  Romanos  habi- 
tus est,  ut  recte  explicat  Pichena."  «  Duplici  modo  hiclocus 
intcUigi  potest :  vel,  ut  ipsi  adolescentes  ob  merlta  patrum  ad 
principis  dignationem  eveherentur  •,  vel,  ut  principes  eos  propter 
merlta  patrum  dignarentur  inter  comites  susclpere :  Prior  expli- 
catlo  locum  habere  neqult,  quantus  enim  numerus  principum 
tunc  futurus  fulsset  ?  Posterior  ergo  prseferenda  est." — Longo- 
Ilus.  That  the  words  dignationem  principis  adslgnant  mean 
that  these  illustrious  youths  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  chieftain, 
is  supported  as  well  by  the  words  themselves,  as  by  the  context. 
Longolius  and  Brotler  confounded  the  words  dlgnitas  and 
dignatlo.  Dr.  Adam,  In  his  Latin  Dictionary,  interprets  digna- 
tio  by  digiiii'if,  at i ///at ion,  respcctahi/'ili/.  Gesner  thus  explains 
the  two  words :  "  Dlgnitas  est  qnaHtas  ejus^qni  dignua  est  honore, 
vel  amore :  item  onine  id,  quo  quis  digitus  est,  quodque  ipsi 
dehetnv,  interdum  dignitatis  nomine  comjjiehenditur.  Dignutio 
est,  quod  Gi-ft'ci  i^lwix-a.  dicunt,  i.  e.  dignitas  et  amplitudo 
jiropter  hotiores  gestos,  aut  magistratum,  vel  propter  uri» 
morumque  majestatem"  Dumesnll  has  thus  traced  the  distinc- 
tion, which  I  shall  give  from  his  translator,  Mr.  Gosset : — 
«.  Dlgnitas  is  that  zchick  makes  one  zvorthy  of  something* 
dignity,  nobility,  majesty :  dignatio  is  the  idea  zchich  one  has 
of  ones  ozcn  merit,  esteem,  regard."  Whoever  should  assert 
that  there  Is  nc  difference  between  dignitas  and  dignatio,  might 
as  well  declare  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  probitas 
and  probatlo  :  as  from  the  adjective  probus  comes  probitas  ; 
and  from  the  verb  probare  comes  probatlo,  so  from  dignus 
comes  dlgnitas,  and  from  dignari  comes  dignatio  :  thus  the 
distinction  is  evident  •,  dignus  is  worthy  j  dignitas  is  dignity, 
wortniness  •,  dignari  is  to  thhik  oneself  worthy  j  dignatio  is  ^ 
sense  of  our  own  worthiness^  of  our  own  importance,  of  our 
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own  dignity.  Hence  we  see  that  Dumesnil  alone  seems  to  have 
known  this  distinction,  lliere  is  a  passage  in  CIc.  de  Invent. 
(2.  161.  C.53.)  which  will  show  this  distinction  clearly  :  «  Obsei- 
vantla  est,  per  quam  homines,  aliqua  dignitate  antecedentes, 
cultu  et  honore  dignantur."  If  he  had  used  for  dignantur  the 
substantive  dignatio,  with  a  verb,  the  sense  would  have  been 
the  same.  No  Latin  w^-iter  appears  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  than  Tacitus  is  with  the  original  distinctions  of 
■words  apparently  synonymous  ;  and  It  is  by  recurring  to  the 
original  signification  of  words,  that  tlie  critic  must  often  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  this  obscure  writer.  How  Longolius 
could  imagine  that  Tacitus  meant  to  say,  that  the  Germcui 
Chic/ tains  dcipicd  to  receive  among  their  retainers  tliese  iltiis- 
trious  youlhi<,  may  be,  at  first  sight,  a  matter  of  astonishment ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  Longolius  had  adopted  the  opinion, 
that  these  illustrious  youths  formed  a  part  of  the  retinue  of  a 
Chieftain,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this  strange  intrepreta- 
tlon  of  the  passage.  We  would  then  construe  the  passage  thus  : 
*  The  sons  of  distinguished  noblemen,  or  of  meritorious 
characters,  are  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  chieftains  even 
in  their  earlier  years.'  Longolius  thinks,  that  if  we  admit  this 
interpretation,  we  shall  make  the  number  of  chieftains  very 
great ;  but  we  may  reply,  that  Tacitus  has  sufRcIently  qualified 
his'  meaning  by  the  epitliets,  which  he  has  afHxed  to  nobllitas 
and  merlta  :  he  says,  insignis  nobllitas,  magna  patrum  merlta. 
I  have  said  that  the  context  proves,  that  these  Illustrious 
youths  not  only  enjoyed  the  title,  but  exei'cised  the  functions 
of  chieftains  :  I  am  now  prepared  to  show  the  propriety  of  this 
assertion.  Tacitus  says,  in  the  following  chapter :  SI  civltas, 
in  qua  orti  sunt,  longa.  pace  et  otio  torpeat ;  plerlque  NOBI- 
LIUM  ADOLESCENTIUM  petunt  ultro  eas  nationes,  quse 
tum  bellum  aliquod  gerunt ;  quia  ot  Ingrata  genti  quies,  et 
facilius  inter  ancipitia  clarescunt,  magnumque  comitatum  non 
nisi  vi  belloque  tueantur :  exigunt  enim  (sc.  comites  implied 
from  comitatus)  principis  sui  liberalltate  ilium  bellatorem 
equum,  illam  cruentam  victricemque  frameam  :  Nam  epulse, 
et  quanquam  Incomti,  largi  tamen  apparatus  pro  stipendio 
cedunt.  It  is  evident,  that  the  jderiquc  nobi/ium  adolescentivni 
are  the  same  persons,  as  are  said  in  tlie  preceding  chapter  to  have 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  chieftain :  Tacitus  himself  calis  them 
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chieftains ;  cxigunt  enim  (sc.  comites)  principis  sui  llberaIi-=» 
tate,  Sec.  &c. 

I  now  come  to  the  latter  part  of  this  disputed  sentence : 
ceteri  robustioribm  et  jam  pridcm  piobalis  aggregfuitur.  That 
the  reader  may  see  the  reasons  which  induced  the  precedent 
critics  to  prefer  ceteri  to  ceteris,  or  ceteris  to  ceteri,  I  shall 
subjoin  their  notes.  This  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very 
good  method  j  it  enables  the  reader  to  compare,  at  one  glance, 
our  opinions  with  the  opinions  of  our  predecessors,  and  to  form 
his  judgment  upon  them  without  any  bias  for  particular 
opinions ;  it  saves  him  the  trouble  of  reference  to  books,  to 
which  he  has  not,  perhaps,  immediate  access ;  and  it  is  a  candid 
and  liberal  mode  of  criticism,  which  I  could  wish  to  see  more 
frequently  adopted.  But  the  great  misfortune  is,  that  critics 
are  often  more  solicitous  to  display  their  ingenui<-y,  than  to 
ascertain  the  truth. 

Lege  cateri.  Lipsius.  Frustra  Lipslo  obloquuntur  in  ceteri 
Pichena,  Salinerius,  et  alii :  Nam  si  de  iisdem  hjec  intelligenda 
forent,  sensusque,  et  hos,  qiianqiiam  principibus  dignitate  pares, 
tavien  aliojnim  comites  Jieri :  deberet  esse  ceteruniy  non  ceteris. 
Turn  res  non  patitur:  Si  principum  loco  sunt,  et  habentur, 
quomodo  ahorum  comites  fiunt  ?  Immo  ipsi  comitatum  habent, 
unde  apparet  eos  principum  numero  haberi :  Et  clarum  est 
discrimina  equitum  tradi :  Alii  ipsi  principes,  alii  principum 
comites :  In  hac  evidentia  ceteri  rescribere  non  dubitavi,  pro- 
bavitque  ille  Gebaverus  in  Diatr.  de  Comitatu  Principum  Germ. 
115^.  et  imitatus  me  est  Broterius.  Ernesti.  In  loco  hoc 
Taciti  malim  cum  Bip.  restituere  ceteris^  quod  et  codices,  et 
editiones  veteres  omnes  exhlbent :  Diguatio  principis  non  ipsos 
statim  atl^olescentulos  faciebat  principes,  sed  principes  pridem 
probates  sequebantur  ad  munia  bellica.  Oberlin.  Ernesti  dedit 
ceteri :  Sine  causa  :  Sensus  est :  Adolescentes  nobiles  adgre- 
gatos  esse  ceteris  comitibus  principis,  jam  setate  robustioribus, 
qui  jam  multa  virtutls  specimina  ediderunt,  et  a  principe 
probati  sunt.  Longolius. 

The  reading  of  ceteris  proposed  by  Lipsius,  and  approved 
by  Pichena,  Salinerius,  Ernesti,  Gebaver,  and  Brotler,  admirably 
connects  the  whole  passage  together,  and  gives  to  it  a  consistent 
meaning,  while  the  other  reading  Introduces  a  confusion,  of 
which  Tacitus  could  not  have  been  the   author*,  for  if  we 
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suppose  with  Longolius  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  to 
mean  that  those  illustrious  ami  noble  youths  were  received 
among  the  retainers  of  chieftains,  and  intermixed  with  persons 
of  a  graver  age,  and  of  tried  abilities,  I  may  ask  what  became 
of  the  other  youths,  who  formed  the  majority,  who  had  not 
those  recommendations  ?  Would  Tacitus  have  passed  them  in 
total  silence,  as  he  is  thus  made  to  do  ?  Credat  Judseus  Apella. — 
Besides,  can  we  suppose,  that  to  place  the  sons  of  illustrious 
noblemen,  and  of  great  patriots,  in  the  list  of  retainers,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  mark  of  distinction  ?  Is  it  not  more 
agreeable  to  reason  to  suppose,  that  these  youths  were  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  chieftain,  the  highest  honors,  which  this  semi- 
barbarous  nation  could  confer  ?  It  is  true  that  we  are  told,  that 
to  be  seen  among  the  retainers  of  a  chieftain  was  no  disgrace  ; 
it  is  true  that  we  are  told,  that  there  was  a  certain  regulaj- 
course  of  honors,  through  which  the  ambitious  youth  must 
pass  in  his  road  to  pre-eminence  ;  it  is  true  that  we  are  told, 
that  there  was  a  great  degree  of  emulation  among  the  retainers  ; 
yet,  if  we  attend  closely  to  the  words  of  Tacitus,  we  shall 
find  that  the  context  is  favorable  to  the  opinion,  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  establish.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  certain 
distinguished  youths  nsoere  raised  to  the  rank  of  chieftain^  hid 
that  the  rest  of  the  youths  "joere  intermixed  mth  the  retainers  of 
chief tainSi  mth  men  of  a  graver  age^  and  of  tried  abilities  ; 
huti  says  he,  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  there  is  any 
disgrace  in  being  seen  among  the  retainers^  he  must  not  conclude 
that  the  rest  of  the  youth  are  all  slaves  ,•  even  among  the 
retainers  there  is  a  gradation  of  rank^  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
chieftain^  and  no  small  degree  of  emulation  prevails  among 
them^  >who  should  have  the  jJosf  of  honor.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  difficulty  now  remains  in  this  passage,  which  has  long  been 
the  crux  of  commentators,  and  the  torment  of  scholars. 
I  candidly  confess,  that  I  trembled  to  undertake  the  task  of 
giving  to  it  a  consistent  meaning,  amid  such  collisions  of  senti- 
ment, and  contrarieties  of  opinion. 

Dr.  Aikin  thus  properly  translates  the  passage  :  «  the  dignity 
of  chieftain  is  bestowed  even  on  youths,  where  their  descent  is 
eminently  illustrious,  or  their  fathers  have  performed  signal 
services  to  the  public  ;  the  rest  are  associated  with  those  of 
mature  strength  and  approved  valor."  R. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

GENESIS.    Chapter  XXVI. 

V.  1.  Unto  Gerar.  In  the  Syriac  version  we  have  ntiio 
Gadtr,  l^^.  Joshua  mentions  the  cities  of  Gader,  Gederah, 
and  Gadtsoth.  Gader  was  a  name  given  by  tlie  Phoenicians  to 
any  fenced  city,  and  Cadiz  was  known  to  them  by  that  name. 
The  Arabians  corrupted  this  word  into  ^^X^  Chains ;  and  the 
English  actually  call  Cadiz  Cales  at  this  day,  having  probably 
caught  the  sound  from  the  IMoors.  The  Arabian  interpreter, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  writes  /j^^^X^  \\  i^'^to  Chat  us; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  he  had  read  Gader,  for  which  he 
gives  the  usual  Arabic  corruption.  Tlie  city  in  question  was 
situated  in  Palestine,  and  was  afterwards  called  Askaloii,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  Samaritan  text. 

V.  2.  Go  not  down  into  Egypt.  AVe  find  Xaphik  in  the 
Samaritan  copy,  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Noph. — Sea 
Isaiah  c.  19-  "o.  13. 

V.  19.  And  found  there  a  well  of  springing  zcater.  Literally, 
of  living  water.  The  meaning  is  a  zcell  of  fresh  water,  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  were  bituminous.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Samaritan  text :  '^^lU's.l^.  ia/TTiiS.  '^A^S.  «  "^^^H 
of  sweet  water. 

V.  21.  And  lie  called  the  name  of  it  Sitnah:  that  is,  of 
Cnmiti/.  Walton  has  not  remarked  that  the  Samaritan  version 
has  ^«^vuy/f,.  Tliis  is  perhaps  a  corruptioii  from  H"!*^^  to 
destroy. 
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V.  22.  Jnd  he  cilled  the  name  of  it  Jiehobo/h.  That  is, 
extension,  a  zvidc  space.  I  know  not  uliy  Walton  translated  the 
Samaritan  word  SfWA-^aii,  fjuies.  It  has  the  same  meaning  as 
rehoho/h. 

V.  32.  IVe  Jiave  found  water.  The  LXX.  in  direct  contra- 
diciion,  write  ovy^  ew^o/xsv  uJcup ;  but  this  is  probably  an  error  of 
the  copyists. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 

V.  12.  The  augeh  of  God.  Melacld-TtoJiim.  This  seems 
to  denote  the  hypostatic  union  exercising  the  functions  of  divine 
govenunent,  and  not  inferior  spirits.  The  ladder,  on  which  the 
Me/achi-Efohini  were  seen  ascending  and  descending,  typified 
the  administration,  which  Jehovah  was  to  take  upon  him 
respecting  Jacob  and  his  posterity,  and  the  continual  intercourse 
which  should  thus  exist  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Some  have  conceived  that  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  nothing 
else  than  an  astronomical  allegory.  The  ladder  is  the  milky 
way ;  the  angels  of  God  are  the  spirits  who  conduct  the  motions 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  each  of  whom  inhabits  his  proper 
sphere.  The  picture  is,  indeed,  magnificent,  if  it  were  intended 
as  a  type  of  the  universe,  where  Jehovah,  the  sole  and  imma- 
terial God,  is  repi'esented  as  presiding  over  all  beings,  spiritual 
and  material,  in  all  degrees,  in  the  inhnite  continuity  of  time,  and 
in  the  boundless  extension  of  space.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  allegory. 

V.  18.  j4iid  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  HQikD  rather  signifies 
here  a  monument,  a  memorial,  or  perhaps  an  altar. 

V.  19.  But  the  name  of  that  city  n;as  called  Luz  at  the  first. 
dViKI  means  hut  indeed;  nor  do  I  understand  how  Walton,  in 
liis  version  of  the  Flebra^o-Samaritan  text,  came  to  mistake 
iaZ^/f-  ^^^  P^*"'  ^^  ^  proper  name.  He  translates — Ulamluz 
mutem  erat  nomoi  civitatis  prius. 

Chapter  XXIX. 

V.  12.  Her  fiUher^s  brother.  ''^^<  denotes  close  connection, 
and  hence  is  used  for  brother,  relative,  associate,  &.c.  We  should 
hanslate  here,  her  fathers  relative. 
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V.  17-  Leah  tons  tetider-ejl/ed .  Arc  we  to  lake  IDDI  in  a 
jrood,  or  in  a  bad  sense?  The  LXX.  translate  ot  82  o^sSaXfioi 
Aslas  aa-^svcic.  Jerome  renders  the  passage  yet  more  unfa- 
vorably— Sed  Lia  lippis  erat  ocuMs.  Onkelos,  however,  says, 
VN^  ili^b  ''2'^'),  and  (lie  eyes  of  Leah  zccic  beautiful. 

Chapter  XXX. 

V.  11.  -Ind  Leah  said,  a  troop  comeih,  and  she  called  his 
tiame  Gad.  A  troop  comeih,  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  1113, 
unless  we  read  iy^2,.  In  favor,  however,  of  this  reading,  Dr. 
Parkhur&t  cites  seven  codices,  the  Keri,  and  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  In  the  Samaritan  text  1  find  '\-K-^%  which  Walton 
renders  venit  tunna.  But  it  seems  no  small  deviation  from 
rule  to  read  1^2,  quasi,  "TJJ«i3  in  Hebrew ;  and  I  know  not  on 
what  authority  the  same  abbreviation  is  supposed  in  the 
Samaritan,  where  the  word  is  different.  '\X'^%  taken  as  a 
single  word,  has  the  same  sense  with  its  cognate  "SOI,  in 
Chaldaic,  and  signifies  good  intelligence.  Allowing  then  the 
abbreviation  in  the  Hebrew,  I  cannot  admit  it  in  the  Samaritan. 
But  is  "7:1  properly  translated  a  troop'^  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  ;  but  from  this  original  signification 
a  troop,  or  cluster  of  stars,  in  the  sign  of  Capricorn,  Avas  called 
Gad.  This  cluster  of  stars  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
fortunes  of  men,  and  the  constellation  Gad  was  converted  into  a 
deity  by  the  Syrians.  Hence  Gad  came  to  signify /o7-;f?/?/c,  and 
in  this  sense  the  word  has  been  understood  by  the  LXX.  by  St. 
Jerome,  by  Onkelos,  Jonathan,  and  R.  Solomon.  The  Syrian 
interpreter  seems  to  have  thought  that  Leah  made  a  direct 
allusion  to  the  constellation,  for  he  writes  wj.^  \L\-  Now 
Gadi  is  the  Syriac  name  of  the  sign  of  Capricorn. 

V.  14.  Jnd  found  mandrakes.  D"'K"in  comes  from  T)"T, 
dilectus.  I  would  translate  love-apples,  as,  at  least,  conveying 
some  idea  to  the  English  reader.  Whatever  these  dudaim  were, 
they  were  certainly  considered  as  tending,  either  by  their  smell, 
or  by  their  taste,  to  promote  procreation.  Hence  in  Syriac 
they  were  called  \^o'^Oiy  from  ^p,  hircus.  The  Arabians 
name  them  \^\y\,     from  their  heating  qualities. 

V.  36  and  37.  Between  these  two  verses  a  passage  occurs  in 
the  Hebrreo-Samaritan  text,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  ought  to 
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be  replaced  in  the  Hebrew.  It  appears  to  have  been  tlnown 
out  by  the  copyists,  because  Jacob  repeats  the  words,  with  a 
slight  exception,  in  the  subsequent  chapter.  I  render  the 
passage  as  follows : 

Jfid  Melach-Elohim  spoke  to  Jacoi  in  a  dream,  and  said, 
Jacob !  and  he  anszcered,  behold  me.  And  he  said,  now  raise 
thine  eyes,  and  see  all  the  he-goats,  which  leap  on  the  flocks,  are 
brindled,  speckled,  and  gristed;  for  1  have  seen  all  that  Laban 
hath  done  unto  thee.  I  am  the  God  of  Bith-El,  where  thou 
anointedst  the  altar,  and  vowedst  a  vow  unto  me.  But  now  arise. 
Go  out  of  this  land,  and  return  into  the  country  of  thy  father, 
and  I  will  certainly  cause  thee  to  prosper. 

V.  19.  And  Rachel  had  stolen  the  images.  Tliese  are  called 
D^n/l  Teraphirn,  in  the  original.  Parkhurst  would  bring  this 
word  from  illD ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  Syrian  for 
Seraphim. 

Chapter  XXXIII. 

V.  19-  For  an  hundred  pieces  of  money.  The  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  words  rTtD''Ii'p  ili^D2  has  created  much  discussion. 
They  may  admit  of  three  different  interpretations— ybr  a)i  hun- 
dred pieces  of  money — -for  an  hundred  lambs— for  an  hundred 
jewels.  I  believe  the  targum  of  Jonathan  is  the  only  authority 
that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  last  translation. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  we  ought  to  translate—^?*  a7i 
hundred  pieces  of  money  called  lambs.  According  to  the 
authors  of  the  Talmud,  th^  kesita  was  a  com  with  the  image  of 
a  lamb  struck  upon  it.  In  opposition  to  this,  Bochart  contends 
that  kesita  is  never  employed  to  signify  a  lamb  upon  other 
occasions  ;  that  there  is  no  trace  of  its  bearing  such  a  meaning 
in  the  cognate  dialects ;  and  that  it  has  a  feminine  termination. 
The  Rabbins,  Ben-Gerson,  Solomon,  Kimchi,  and  Akiva,  seem 
to  think,  that  the  word  signifies  money ;  and  Bochart  brings  it 
from  kosat,  "  Veritas,"  and  explains  it  by  calling  it  real  money, 
as  opposed  to  false.  Parkhurst  makes  no  allusion  to  Bochart, 
but  he  happily  illustrates  his  opinion  by  the  English  word 
sterling. 

Great  deference  is  due  to  Bochart ;  but  %\  hile  I  admit  that  the 
Jcesita  meant  money,  I  cauuot  doubt  that  it  also  meant  a  lamb. 
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The  LXX.  Hieronymus,  Onkelos,  and  A  ben  Ezra,  could 
luirdlj  have  all  been  wrong  upon  this  point.  7 he  three  fust 
^vrite  skutIv  ay^voiv — centum  agnis — and  ]3"nrT  Hh^DH.  I  am, 
therefore,  inclined  to  adopt  die  explanation  given  in  the  Talmud. 
If  a  Iamb  were  the  image,  there  would  be  no  solecism  in  saying 
a  hundred  Iambs  lor  as  niany  pieces  of  silver.  Thus  in  English 
we  used  to  say  a  hundred  angels,  and  in  French  cent  Louis. 
If  I  be  right,  the  curious  fact  is  established,  viz.  that  money  was 
conied  so  early  as  the  days  of  Jacob. 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

V.  SO.  ^'Ind  being  Jezo  in  number.  This  is  certainly  tlie 
sense.  I  think  Walton  has  wrongly  translated  the  Arabic — et 
ego  i'mniliam  hahens  numeratam.  The  words  are  ^^i  Vc^^ 
Sj^^S   <5J>   L*    which   I  would  translate — and   I  am  a  small 

famih. 

Chapter  XXXV. 

V.  8.  ylllon  BacJnith.  Should  this  be  rendered  tlie  valhy, 
or  the  tree  of  lameitLationl  I'his  depends  on  the  meaning  which 
we  afiix  to.  Tt>^  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  verse.  In  the 
Samaritan  text  we  find  .Sf^^w^/TTtiJ  .Z"^3*^j  which  Walton 
tianslates  !>ub  planific.  But  I  think  the  Samaritan  means  the 
tree  called  ^^  in  Arabic. 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

V.  T.  J nd  Jacob  drcelt  in  the  land  icherci)i  his  father  rcas 
a  stranger.  How  could  Isaac  be  a  stranger  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  where  he  had  lived  so  long  .?  I  would  translate  literally — 
And  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  of  his  fathers  sojournings. 

V.  2.  their  evil  report.  1  would  translate,  c;^c/  Joseph  brought 
unto  his  father  their  muttering  of  evil.  This  muttering  of  evil 
I  conceive  to  have  been  directed  against  Joseph  himself. 

V.  3.  yi  coat  of  many  colors.  The  English  word  coat  is 
clearly  taken  from  the  Hebrevt^  Jl^DD ;  ])ut  I  doid/t  whether  it 
be  properly  translated  a  coat.  1  he  r\irO  was  worn  by  women 
as  well  as  by  men.  The  D''D3  n^/lD  was  a  royal  vestment, 
such  as  w^as  worn  by  the  daughters  of  kings.  (See  2  Sam.  c.  13. 
V.  8.)  DD,  according  to  the  lexicons,  signifies  a  shred :  but  is  it 
likely  that  a  garment  of  shreds  and  patches  wa.s  worn  by  th« 
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daughters  of  kina;s ;  or  that  a  coat  of  such  a  texture  created  any 
jealousy  in  the  brethren  of  Joseph.  The  LXX.  translate 
y^iTcava.  -Koiyiikov,  and  1  would  render^  an  embroidered  garment. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

V.  14.  Jnd  covered  herself  zcith  a  veil.  I  doubt  whether 
*)"!i^!!i  be  a  veil.  The  use  of  a  veil  is  to  cover  the  face ;  and 
because  Tamar  covered  her  face  ^ith  this  garment,  Judah 
suspected  her  to  be  a  harlot.  Now  if  ^y)i  be  a  veil,  the  same 
suspicion  might  have  come  into  the  mind  of  Isaac  mIicu  he  first 
saw  Rebecca,  for  she  took  this  garment,  and  covered  herself. 
I  should  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  because  Tamar  hid  her  face 
with  a  vestme'it  which  was  not  a  veil,  but  a  cloak,  or  a  tunic, 
that  Juduh  conceived  her  to  be  a  harlot.  If  she  had  covered 
herself  with  this  garment,  according  to  its  pioper  use,  he  could 
have  had  no  such  notion ;  because  we  see  from  the  example  of 
Rebecca,  that  the  garment  indicated  nothing  indecent  or  mere- 
tricious. But  it  was  the  affectation  of  covering  herself  up,  and 
of  hiding  herself  with  her  cloak,  that  made  Judah  judge  of  her 
propensities.  In  the  Septuagint,  the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered 
6igi(rTgov,  which  signifies  a  summer  garment.  The  Syro-Chaldaic 
word  i^^y,  Mhich  is  employed  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  in 
their  resi)ective  Targums,  as  well  as  the  Samaritan  ^^fltV 
signifies  simply  a  covering.  According  to  the  Syriac 
translation,  Tamar  wrapped  herself  ^^j^[o.  This  is  likewise 
translated  in  a  veil,  on  authorities  cited  from  the  use  of 
the  Hebrew  word  Tl").  (See  Cant,  v.  7-  and  Isaiah,  in. 
23.)  But  in  tracing  T"T"1  to  its  root  IT),  we  shall  see 
that  it  might  signify  any  loose  foicing  garment.  The  Arabian 
interpreter  translates  ^T'^jJ  by  the  word  ^^  •  but  I  thought 
^\  had  been  that  close  veil,  which  the  Turkish  women  wear 
at  the  present  day.  But  how  could  this  indicate  Tamar  to  be 
a  harlot  ?  It  is  considered  now,  at  least,  as  indispensable  to  a 
modest  woman. 

Chapter  XL. 

V.  10.  DJmti/  does  not  signify  branches.  It  comes  from 
TW,  to  he  tzoisted,  implicated,  &c.  and  means  the  shoots  or 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  which  are  curled  and  twisted.     Her  blossoms 
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shot  forth  is  certainly  faulty.  The  vine  bears  no  iDlossoms.  I 
•would  translate  the  verse  literally — jlnd  in  the  vine  there  zcerc 
three  shoots,  and  it  zcas  as  if  it  zcere  sproiding,  its  buttons  r 
its  clusters  brought  forth  ripe  grapes. 


■ose. 


Chapter  XLI. 

\.  6.  Jnd  blast edzcith  the  east  zcimL  DBTlti^  is  the  feminine 
plural  of  the  participle  Fahul,  of  the  verb  3i^>.  I  i  alher  think 
it  bears  the  same  meaning  w ith  tlie  synonymous  Araijic  w ord 

3».v;,  ^^  ^%^  ^''  ^'^^''"  "i'- 

V.  8.  ylll  the  'magicians.  "'DtDIH  is  a  word  of  considerable 
difficulty.  Consult  Aben  Ezra  on  our  text;  Suadias  on  Daniel^ 
c.  1.  Fuller,  l.a.  c.  1.  and  Bochart.  Hieioz.  p.  579- 

v.  43.  ^nd  they  cried  bejore  him,  bozo  the  knee.  This 
translation  seems  to  be  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  expression  of  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  in  their  own 
language ;  and  the  historian  probably  repeated  it.  Indeed,  I 
know  not  upon  what  principle  "|12J^  can  be  brought  from  "P^, 
and  translated  bozc  the  knee.  The  LXX.  translate,  xai  eKYjgv^sv 
sjXTrgocrSev  avTov  xyjo/j^.  This  shows  that  they  did  not  recognise 
the  word  as  Hebrew,  and  therefore  filled  up  the  sense  as  well  as 
they  could.  Onkelos  writes  ^is'^D^  Kli^,  the  father  of  the 
king.  In  the  Syriac  version  we  have  j^j.|ao  jnj  father  aiid 
Prafcct.  No\^•  if  the  reader  will  look  to  what  I  have  said  in  my 
*'  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription,"  on  tlie  old  Egyptian  word  for 
a  king,  he  will  find  that  it  was  n^l.  T  have  little  doubt  that 
rU/n\Zli^  was  the  mode  in  v,liich  the  word  was  written  by  the 
historian.  This  was  probably  a  title  of  honor,  and  corresponds 
with  the  sense  given  in  the  Targum. 

V.  45.  Zaphnath  Paaneah.  I  believe  these  words  are  gene- 
rally understood  to  signify,  Revealer  of  Sec7'ets,  as  Josephus 
has  explained  them  ;  but  Mhat  \»-paaneah,  and  how  is  it  gotten 
from  the  Hebrew  ?  Bochart's  remarks,  (Phaleg  and  Canaan, 
col.  57.)  are  surely  not  satisfactory.  Parkhurst  compounds  it  of 
i^^S"*  and  Hi,  a  combination  to  which  I  cannot  afrix  a  meaning^ 
It  appears  to  me,  that  by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  the  word  was 
written  TOi^B  for  TOJ^B.  It  would  appear  that  this  is  'iMV,  an 
anszi'erer,  or  interpreter,  prefixed  by  the  Egyptian  article  3^ 
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and  that  Zaphioth  Paaneh  signified  the  interpreter  of  hidden 
things.  But  my  proposed  alteration  of  nJ>'3  into  nJi'3  is  not 
merely  founded  on  the  more  easy  solution,  wliich  I  think  it  gives 
to  the  word.  We  find  ^;iV3  to  be  the  reading  in  the  Hebrajo- 
Samaritan  text ;  and  the  translation  is  supported  by  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos.  The  Coptic  translator  follows  nearly  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  LXX.  and  this  may  deniand  some  attention. 

In.  the  Septnagint  the  name  is  written  \|/ov9ofi^av>];>^,  and  in 
Coptic  )i;OKeiUU  4>'AHHK-  But  the  double  letter  ^, 
^vhich  was  one  of  the  latest  introduced  into  the  Greek  alphabet, 
could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  the  old  Egyptian.  1  should 
wish  to  examine  this  question  further,  but  my  limits  \^  arn  me  to 
proceed  to  other  matters. 

Asenoth.  This  name  is  also  clearly  Egyptian  or  Ethiopian, 
I  have  no  doubt  with  Jablonski,  that  the  last  syllable  in  nJDK 
expresses  the  name  of  'Neith,  or  Neitha,  the  Egyptian  Goddess. 
The  meaning  of  DK  is  less  obvious.  It  is  probable  that  the 
scribes  made  many  errors  in  transcribing  proper  names,  which  the 
Masorites  have  only  helped  to  make  worse  by  the  punctuations 
which  they  have  inflicted  on  the  original  text. 

Poti-pherah.  This  name  exhibits  a  clear  proof  of  the  errors 
of  the  scribes  in  writing  out  proper  names,  which  were  not  of 
their  language.  Ilie  LXX.  have  Trsrs^gr},  and  I  believe  some 
copies  TTsvreiipv] ;  and  this  seems  to  have  led  Jablonski  to  his 
interpretation  of  the  word. — (See  Panth.  Egypt,  p.  139.) 

On,  This  was  indubitably  the  great  title  of  the  Sun  in  Egypt. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Coptic  translator,  who  seems  to  have 
generallv  followed  the  LXX.  and  who,  indeed,  probably  trans- 
lated from  the  Septnagint,  and  not  fiom  the  Hebrew  original, 
instead    of  writing  "  the  Priest  of  Heliopolis,"  as  we  might 

]iave    expected,    renders   the   words,    lepvjic   ' HXiovttoKs'j); • 

rix^HT  HlllH — the  priest  of  On.  For  further  particulars 
see  my   "  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription." 

Chapter  XLII. 
V.  23.  For  an  explanation  of  this  verse  see  the  same  Essay. 

Chapter  XLIII. 
V^.  25.  Their  sacks.     The  English  translators  appear  to  have 
followed  the  Vulgate.     The  LXX.  have  uy/sia,  vases,  whick 
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certainly  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  nsnal  signification  of 

V.  34.  -4nd  they  clraiih  and  zcere  merrij  rfith  him.  I  do  not 
see  whv  the  literal  nveaninf;^  should  not  be  given.  Jnd  theij 
drank  and  zcere  inebriated  icilh  him.  , 

Chapter  XLV. 

V.  8.  j1  father  to  Pharaoh.  This  sceius  to  confirm  what  t 
have  said  above  (r.  41.  r.  43.)  Joseph  was  yet  a  very  young- 
man  ;  but  by  his  sni)erior  Avisdom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
second  place  in  Egypt;  and  he  who  held  that  place  appears  to 
have  borne  tlie  title  of  Father  to  the  King.  Pharaoh  has  been 
too  long  mistaken  for  a  mere  proper  name.  It  is  compounded 
of  the  Egyptian  article  3,  and  nV"),  And  originally  signified  the 
Shepherd;  but,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  in  a  nation  conquered 
by  shepherds,  as  Egypt  had  been,  the  Sheplterd  hy  excellence^ 
was  in  fact  the  king.  Josephus  was  fully  aware  that  Pharaoh  was 
not  a  mere  proper  name,  as  most  readers  of  the  English  bible 
probably  believe  it  to  be.     He  says,  6  fPu^o/MV  jcar  A'lyvTTTm; 

Chapter  XLIX. 

V.  4.  Unstable  as  icater.  1  would  rather  translate,  rapid  as 
water. 

V.  5.  Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.  This 
is  certainly  faulty.  There  is  no  word  in  the  original  which 
authorizes  the  introduction  of  the  preposition /n;  and  I  cannot 
trace  any  authority  for  translating  DiTrnDQ  their  habitations. 
It  is  plain,  that  neither  the  LXX.  nor  Hieronymus,  nor  even 
Onkelos,  understood  the  passage.  To  them,  therefore,  it  is 
needless  to  refer.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  have  fancied,  that 
iT)13D  signified  szoords ;  and  instruments  of  crueltj/  are  their 
szeords,  would  make  very  good  sense.  But  the  root  is  I^D, 
to  sell,  and  hence  n"n3(3,  commerce,  6;c.  and  the  word  before  us 
siirnifies  compacts,  or  contentions.  I  have  shoA\n  in  my  Essay, 
(so  often  referred  to)  the  resemblance  between  the  Geez  and  the 
Chaldaic,  and  have  proved,  what  Mr.  Bruce  asserted,  that  many 
lost  Hebrew  roots  may  be  found  in  Geez.     In   the  instance 
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before  us,  we  shall  find  that  the  Ethiopians  have  preserved  the 
sense  of  /ITIDD,  of  which  Aben  Ezra,  I  believe,  first  gave  the 
proper  interpretation,  viz,  compacts  or  conventions.  1  have  not 
Ludolph  at  hand,  but  my  reader  may  consult  iiim,  meo  pericutoy 
in  voce  ^Y\C. 

V.  G.  In  I  heir  seJf-icHI  theij  digged  doK'n  a  zcall.  I  know  not 
how  this  passage  is  understood,  or  explained,  by  those  who 
interpret  the  Scriptures  either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  I  aui, 
however,  pretty  contident  that  this  is  not  the  meaning.  Our 
translators  have  chosen  to  follow  Hieronymus  in  rendering  this 
j)assage,  as  I  think  they  are  too  often  apt  to  do  when  they 
stusnble  on  a  difficulty.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  true 
translation  is  given  in  the  Septuagint,  where  the  words  "}Hi?  Ilpj? 
are  rendered  htv^OKOTtr^crccj  rccjoov.  Isiy  reader  will  find  that  this 
interpretation  is  further  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of 'these  words  I  shall  explain  in  another 
place. 

y.  13.  An  haven  for  ships.  I  rather  think  j^JU  should  be 
translated  a  ship,  and  that  it  stands  for  iTJhi  and  not  for  JIVJIK. 

V.  22.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bouo-h  bif 
a  zcell,  whose  branches  run  over  a  zvall.  D13  \2  may  possibly 
be  understood  in  a  metaphorical  sense  to  signify  a  fruitful 
bough;  but  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  this  is  the 
meaning.  ISIoses  compares  Joseph  to  a  young  bull  in  another 
place ;  and  Jilius  vaccce  is  the  obvious  sense  of  DID  \2.  I 
cannot  easily  translate  Jll^i  If  HOSE  branches.  *iyii  does 
not  signify  to  run,  but  to  walk,  or  to  step.  "IW  is  translated 
a  zcall  upon  the  doubtful  authority  of  Jerome ;  whereas  its 
more  ajjparent  meaning  is  taurus.  I  shall  dedicate  a  dissertation 
to  the  explanation  of  the  symbols  in  this  chapter,  which  seem  to 
lia\e  been  hitherto  totally  misunderstood. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

TV.  DRUMMOND. 

March  1,   181]. 
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THE  IDENTITY  OF  ALBION 

AVITH    THE 

HYPERBOREAN  ISLAND   OF  DIODORVS. 


Propiiiqua  nirsus  insula  Albionum  patet.  Avienus.  v.  11?. 


At  this  introduction  into  Punic  geography  of  an  island  in 
our  age  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world,  at  this  early  mention 
of  our  dear  native  land,  it  will  naturally  be  expected  by  the 
scholars  on  the  continent,  that  our  narrative  of  Britannia,  from 
patriotism  and  natural  pride,  should  be  copious  and  satisfactory. 
But  the  limits  of  the  Essayist  must  necessarily  check  the  zeal  of 
the  Briton  j  and,  perhaps,  the  unskilfulness  of  a  young  author 
woul4  disable  him  from  employing  so  large  a  mass  of  materials 
as  the  Classics,  the  Sanscrits,  and  the  Easterns,  have  supplied 
on  this  fertile  subject ;  and  the  magnitude,  the  length,  and  the 
accuracy  of  such  statistic  recitals,  completely  supercede  the 
necessity  of  the  arduous  attempt  even  to  epitomise,  and  to 
arrange  authors  so  voluminous.  To  the  youthful  students  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  who  may  desire  to  read  the  British 
geography,  it  may,  however,  be  useful  to  point  out  the  chrono- 
logical series  of  the  above  numerous  authors.  They  are 
requested  to  peruse,  with  tliis  idea  of  reading  In  a  regular 
series,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  books  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Csesar  j  and  the  yet  earlier  intimations  concerning  the  Sacred 
Islands  in  the  West,  collected  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  by  Captain  Wilford ;  the 
accurate  chapter  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  explanation  of  his  map 
by  Richard  of  Cirencester  •,  the  map  of  the  Classical  Britannia 
by  D'Anvllle,  with  his  Explanatory  Dissertation  ;  the  Life  of 
Agrlcola  in  Tacitus,  and  his  Manners  of  our  Germanic 
Ancestors,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angli ;  the  Campaigns  of  the 
Emperor  Severus,  in  the  History  of  Herodian ;  the  5th  chapter. 
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brbook,  in  Diodorus,  on  our  Island  ;  the  33d  chapter  of  the 
1st  book  of  Pausanias -,  Strabo,  in  the  4th  book;  and  the 
27th  chapter  of  the  34th  book  of  PHny.  These  Classics  are 
most  delightfully  illustrated  by  the  folio  volumes  of  King's 
Munimenta  Aiitiqua ;  by  Roy's  Military  Antiquities  of  the 
Romans  ;  by  Camden's  Britannia,  in  his  later  editions,  and 
with  his  Commentators ;  by  the  1 8  volumes  of  the  Archseolo- 
gia,  including  its  excellent  and  ^methodical  Index ;  by  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  ;  by  the  Beauties  of  England  and.  Wales  ; 
by  a  hundred  of  our  Antiquarian  books,  and  a  hundred 
county  Historians,  and  county  Reporters  :  the  tissue  of  the 
,web,  woven  by  the  Classics  is  continued  during  the  dark  ages 
of  Europe,  and  during  the  Augustan  age  of  the  East,  from  the 
7th  to  the  15th  centuries;  by  many  of  the  Oriental  Gecgr  iphers, 
quoted  by  Gibbon,  by  Gilday,  by  the  writers  of  the  Saxort 
Chronicle ;  by  the  coeval  W  elsh  Poems,  .i;:d  Irish  AnnaUsts, 
translated  by  Davies  and  Vallancey ;  by  O'Halloran  and  ^"urner  ; 
by  the  wonderful  Doomsday  book  of  the  Norman  William  ; 
by  a  hundred  historians  of  their  own  monasteries ;  and  by 
Hollinshed,  in  his  first  geographical  chapter;  by  Hoare,  the 
translator  of  Girald  of  Wales  ;  and  by  a  thousand  modern 
tourists,  and  modern  geographers. 

Diodorus's  2d  book,  3d  chap,  describes  an  island  lying  in 
the  Hyperborean  Sea,  which  precisely  accords  with  the 
magnitude  of  Britain^  and  with  its  astonishing  attachmer.';  t© 
the  Druidic  religion  of  its  remotest  ancestors  Cxsar,  in 
the  6th  book,  had  observed,  that  though  Druidism  florished 
in  Gaul,  yet  the  Gaulish  aspirants,  and  the  candidates  for  a 
deeper  investigation  of  its  rights,  always  resorted  to  Britain, 
and  to  its  priests,  who  used  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and  in  our 
age,  by  a  singular  coincidence  of  testimony^  all  the  coins  of  the 
ancient  Celts,  which  Mr.  Davies  deciphered,  are  written  in  that 
letter,  or  in  the  Roman.  Herodotus  also  had  actually  learned, 
that  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  geographical  site,  like  the 
situation  of  the  Islands  of  Tin,  lay  beyond  his  information, 
sent  presents  and  offerings  to  Jpolloy  at  Delphi,  by  land, 
principally  through  Illyricum  and  Macedonia. 

The  various  passages  in  the  description  of  Diodorus  sub- 
jomed,  vi^ill  require,  and  must  receive  some  few  notes : — • 
Vot.  III.     No.  V.  M 
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«<  Hecateus,  and  others,  who  have  wriAen  very  wonderful 
descriptions,  say,  that  an  island,  large  as  Sicily,  is  situated 
opposite  to  Gaul,  and  near  the  Arctic  circle ;  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  Hyperboreans,  who  are  so  named  as  placed  beyond  the 
gates  of  Boreas,  or  of  the  North  :  the  soil  is  rich  and  very 
fruitful,  the  climate  temperate,  and  two  crops  (probably  the 
hay  and  the  corn  harvests)  are  reaped  within  the  year.  They 
worship  Apollo  (Baal,  Beli,  or  Belinus,)  with  greater  reverence 
than  the  other  deities,  they  sing  every  day  hymns  to  his  praise  ; 
they  ascribe  to  him  the  highest  glories  -,  they  act  as  if  all  the 
inhabitants  were  his  priests ;  they  have  dedicated  to  him  a  dark 
grove,  and  a  celebrated  temple  of  a  circular  form,  and 
decorated  it  with  many  rich  donations.  A  city  is  also  devoted 
to  him,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  harpers,  who 
chaunt  to  their  favorite  instrument  hymns  to  the  Apollo  of  their 
temple,  and  celebrate  his  glorious  actions  :  they  speak  their  own 
peculiar  language  ! 

«  Apollo,  (or  the  Sun,)  comes  once  in  nineteen  years  into  the 
island ;  in  this  space  of  time  the  stars  perform  their  revolution, 
and  return  to  the  same  point ;  hence  the  Greeks  call  this 
revolution  the  great  year.  At  the  time  of  his  reappear- 
ance, they  report,  that  he  plays  upon  the  harp,  and  sings  and 
dances  through  the  night,  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  rising 
of  tlie  Pleiades,  self-pleased  with  the  encomiums  upon  his 
successful  enterprizes.  The  sovereignty  of  the  city,  and  the 
care  of  the  temple,  exclusively  belong  to  the  Boreades,  the 
posterity  of  Boreas,  who  succeed  to  the  throne  in  a  regular 
descent  from  their  great  ancestor.  From  a  remote  and  distant 
date  they  have  entertained  a  peculiar  affection  for  the  Greeks, 
and  beyond  the  other  parts  of  Greece  for  Delos  :  Greeks  have 
travelled  to  their  island,  and  deposited  among  them  various 
offerings,  inscribed  with  Gi'eek  letters  j  and  Abaris,  in  return, 
travelled  thence  into  Greece,  and  renewed  the  ancient  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  Delians." 

The  traditions  related  in  the  last  sentence,  I  have  said,  are 
more  copiously  delivered  in  Herodotus ;  and  the  geographical 
situation  of  tlie  Hyperboreans  is  more  decisively  marked  in  the 
2d  book  and  2d  chapter  of  Ptolemy,  who  asserts,  that  the 
Hyperborean  ocean  washes  even  the  Hebrides.     The  Welsh 
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harpers,  and  the  Celtic,  or  Druidic,  dances  in  honor  of  the  Sun, 
with  the  peculiarity  of  the  Welsh  language,  are  striking  circum- 
stances. The  circular  temple  is  supposed,  by  Mr.  Faber,  to  be 
the  celebrated  Stonehenge,  and  the  deity  to  be  the  Baal  of  the 
East ;  for  he  has  proved,  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  2<1  volume, 
the  identity,  and  the  similar  import  of  the  several  mysteries  of 
Mithras,  or  the  Sun,  of  Isis,  of  Adonis,  of  Ceres,  of  Rhea,  of 
Bacchus,  and  of  the  Cabiri.  Pliny,  and  Strabo,  in  the  ith  book 
and  198th  page,  support  these  ideas;  by  the  former  it  is 
remarked,  "  that  Britain,  at  this  hour,  celebrates  the  rites  of 
the  Magi  with  so  many  ceremonies,  that  she  seems  to  have  given 
the  rites  to  Persia."  In  a  small  island  near  to  Britain,  the  latter 
observes,  Ceres  and  Proserpine  are  venerated  with  rites  similar 
to  the  orgies  of  Samothrace,  in  which  Bacchus  and  the  Cabiri 
were  worshipped,  as  we  learn  from  Mnaseas.  Dionysius,  in 
the  565th  verse,  also  asserts,  that  Bacchus  was  highly  honored 
in  Britain,  the  women,  separated  fi-om  the  males,  adore  him 
with  eagerness,  crowning  their  brows  with  the  Mark-leaved 
ivy,  consume  the  night  on  the  summits  of  hills,  and  rend  the 
air  with  their  shrieks  of  joy.  Colonel  Vallancey  asserts,  that 
the  ancient  Irish  revered  him  under  the  appellation  of  Cc- 
Bacchus ;  Ce  implies  the  Great.  Tacitus  describes  a  band  of 
these  women  as  opposing  the  entrance  even  of  Roman  warriors 
into  Mona,  or  Anglesey ;  a  sacred  isle.  All  the  expressions  in 
these  mysteries  are — Erse,  according  to  Colonel  Vallancey  \ 
Sanscrit,  according  to  Captain  Wilford  in  the  5th  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches  •,  and  Hebrew,  according  to  Parkhurst 
in  his  Lexicon :  three  singular  opinions,  which  only  persuade 
the  unprejudiced  reader  of  their  immense  antiquity,  and  their 
Eastern  origin.  In  the  poems  of  Homer,  a  language,  totally 
diiFerent  to  the  Greek,  is  occasionally  introduced  ;  it  is 
obscurely  named  by  the  poet,  «  the  speech  of  the  Gods ;"  the 
expressions  taken  from  it  are  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  by 
Parkhurst ;  to  the  Welsh  by  Davies ;  or  Pownal  in  the 
Archaeologiaj  and  to  the  Sanscrit  by  Maurice:  a  second  instance 
of  the  early  intercourse  of  these  three  ancient  people,  and  of  the 
original  affinity  of  these  languages.  The  three  deities,  Maurice 
adds,  of  the  Irish  Pagans,  were  Criosan,  Biosena,  and  Sheeva ; 
obviously  the  Creeshna,  Veesnu,  and  Seeva,  of  the  Sanscrit 
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Tmloos ;  and  the  Idols  of  the  former,  Neit,  Saman,  Bud,  Cann, 
Oinh,  Esar,  are  as  obviously  the  Naut,  Sanianaut,  Bhood, 
Chandra,  Om,  and  Eswara  of  the  latter;  Stonehenge  i's 
declared  by  Reuben  Burrow,  in  the  327th  page  of  the  octavo 
Asiatic  Researches,  in  vol.  the  first,  to  be  a  temple  of  Bhood ; 
and  all  the  pyramids,  or  solitary  pyramidal  stones  m  England, 
(which  are  called  the  Devils  arrows,  by  the  peasantry  in  York- 
shire,) in  Egypt,  in  Babylonia,  or  in  Bengal,  to  be  images  of 
Mahadeo,  an  incarnation  of  Brama.  The  Broum  of  the  Pagan 
Irish,  -which  was  a  title  of  their  Bacchus,  says  Colonel  Vallan- 
cey,  is  the  Brahme  of  the  Indoos;  and  from  the  same  divinity, 
the  Brimham  rocks,  so  abundant  in  Druidical  antiquities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire,  drew  their  sacred 
name.  The  vast  stones  at  Abury  are  still  called  by  the  peasants 
Sarsens,  or  Tzarsens  ;  the  term  in  the  Hebrew  means,  the 
rocks  of  the  sim  :  and  in  Ireland,  a  Druidic  monument  yet 
exists,  says  Dr.  Borlase,  which  is  similarly  styled  Carig-Croith, 
or,  the  solar  roch.  The  word  Pyramis,  in  the  Hebrew,  implies 
a  burning  stone ,-  and  in  the  Welsh,  amber,  or  ampyr,  the 
consecrated  rock.  In  Cornwall,  a  wonderful  stone,  yet  bearing 
this  appellation,  remains.  Even  in  the  classics,  the  petra 
amhrosifV  are  described  as  numerous.  Near  Gades,  or  Cadiz, 
a  large  stone  is  said,  by  Ptolemy  Hephestion,  to  have  stood  on 
the  sea-shore,  which  could  be  moved  by  a  blade  of  grass  :  (the 
model  of  the  hundred  rocking-stones  yet  seen  in  Britain.)  In 
the  Isle  of  Tenos  was  placed  a  second  so  lightly  poised,  that 
it  oscillated,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholder,  at  the  impulse 
of  the  breeze.  Herodian,  in  the  5th  book,  and  at  the  5th 
chapter,  remarks,  that  in  the  magnificent  city  of  Emesa,  in 
Syria,  there  stands  no  image  made  by  human  hand,  as  the 
fepresentative  of  the  divine  sun,  or  Baal ;  but  a  large  stone, 
round  at  the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  conical  in 
form,  and  black  in  color  5  it  is  superstitiously  asserted  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven.  In  the  second  book  of  Kings,  at  the 
10th  chapter,  and  the  26th  verse,  a  similar  idol  is  described — 
"  They  brought  forth  the  sacred  booth  of  Baal,  burnt  it,  and 
brake  in  pieces  his  pillar."  The  same  word  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  28th  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  23d  and  2'1-th  of 
Exodus,  and  the  12th  of  Deuteronomy  •,   so  very  early  did  the 
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custom  commence  !  Tacitus,  in  the  opening  of  his  History, 
at  the  second  chapter,  has  recorded  a  similar  rite — «  The 
statue  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  at  Cyprus,  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  human  form  ;  you  see  a  round  figure,  broad  at  the  base, 
but  growing  finer  by  degrees,  till,  like  a  cone,  it  lessens  to  a 
point :  it  was  dedicated  by  Cinyras  •"  "  an  ancient  king  of 
Assyria,"  as  Apollodorus  adds.  More  specimens  of  this  rude 
temple  still  subsist  uninjured  in  Great  Britain  in  our  age,  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Strabo  observes,  in  his  4th  book,  that  «  the  Druids  were 
present  at  every  saciufice,  when  the  priests  struck  the  human 
victim  on  tlie  back,  and  divined  future  events  from  his  convul- 
sive palpitations  :  on  other  occasions  they  struck  him  with 
arrows,  or  crucified  him,  or  violently  heaping  logs  of  wood 
upon  him,  they  consumed  in  one  burnt-offering  sheep,  animals, 
and  men  :  three  classes  of  men  are  held  in  high  respect,  Bards, 
Poets,  and  Druids ;  the  first  are  composers  of  hymns  and 
poetry ;  the  second  are  sacrificers  and  observers  of  nature  ;  tiie 
last  profess  physiology,  and  etliics."  Ciesar  and  Diodorus 
describe  the  same  facts  more  fullv.  From  Pliny  we  remarked 
above,  that  «  Britain,  at  this  hour,  celebrates  the  rites  of  the 
Magi  with  so  many  ceremonies,  that  she  seems  to  have  given 
the  rites  to  Persia."  Mohsin  describes  the  most  ancient  i-eligion 
of  the  East,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Mahahadinn^  and 
which  Sir  William  Jones  has  proved  to  be  the  foundation  equally 
of  the  Indoo,  and  the  Magian  doctrines.  The  latter  has  also 
traced  the  Sanscrit  language  to  the  Pehlavi,  or  to  the  earliest 
tongue  of  the  Persians.  Of  the  travels  and  dogmas  of  Pytha- 
goras, history  has  recorded  many  facts.  He  is  said  to  have 
**  heard  the  Brachmans  and  the  Celts,"  and  to  have  promulgated 
their  transmigration  of  souls,  their  system  of  the  planetary 
world,  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  with  their  wonderful 
discoveries  in  arithmetic  and  geometry.  Hesiod  in  the  518th 
and  790th  verses  of  his  Theogonia,  clearly  proves,  though  he 
lived  ten  centuries  before  Christ,  that  the  period  of  the 
*<  great  year  of  the  stars"  was  known  in  the  regions  of  the 
West,  or  in  Celtica  :  Josephus  informs  us,  that  it  was  a  period 
of  600  years.  The  Bramins  used  a  luni-solar  period  of  the 
same  extent.     It  is  a  curious  coincidence  of  the  three  most 
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ancient  nations  with  the  Celtic,  that  (as  the  modern  astro- 
nomers suppose,  by  an  excess  in  calculating  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,) 

YEARS. 

'flie  magnus  annus  of  the  Bramius,  was      24,000 

Which  sum,  multiph'ed  by  eightetn,  gives 432,000 

That  the  Chaldeans  had  made  astronomical  calculations  for     473,000 

That  multiplying  the  famous  circle  of  60  years  by  the  number  of  six,  i        ^ 

we  gain    > 

And  multiplying  this  result  by  one  cypher,  we  reach  the  Chaldee  sarus      SCOO 

And  again  multiplying  this  sum  by  ten,  we  trace  out  nearly  the  Esrvp-  >  „  .  ^^„ 
tian  period  or    > 

Which  is,  in  fact,  merely  l^Gl  years  multiplied  by  25  j — and 
that,  as  the  Bramins  used  a  period  of  24,000  years,  the  Persians 
and  the  Tuscans,  used  one  half  of  it,  or  12,000.  And  Diodorus, 
on  the  Hyperborean  island,  with  equal  clearness  asserts  the  use 
in  it  of  the  cycle  of  19  years,  and  of  the  same  great  year.  This 
accumulation  of  notes  was  required  to  explain  a  description  of 
Albion,  written  by  the  early  Greek  annalist,  and  the  long  list  of 
authors  cited  in  my  first  page  is  thus  proved  to  be  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  British  antiquities,  Dion.  Periegetes 
identifies  the  German,  or  British  ocean,  with  the  sea  of  Boreas  ; 
and  the  long  description  of  Diodorus  is  also  fortunately  explained 
by  Davies,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  "  Celtic  Mythology,"  in 
which  he  elucidates  the  Druidic  circles  of  stone,  like  those  of 
Stonehenge,  and  the  Druidic  rites,  impressed  on  Welsh  coins, 
of  the  date  of  the  later  Roman  Emperors,  and  in  which  he  has 
ably  translated  the  Welsh  words,  yet  extant,  on  such  coins  in 
Roman,  or  old  Greek  letters.  So  strong  is  the  proof,  that  the 
Albion  of  Avienus  is  the  Hyperborean  island  of  Diodorus. 


R.  P. 


ns 


EMENDJTIONES  in  JESCHYLI  SUPPLICES. 

[Contimied  from  Vol.  II.  p.  808.] 

V.  257. 

JjENE  Valcknaer.  ad  Phoen.  1331.  hunc  versum  transponi  jussit 
post  252.  Cui  frustra  obnititur  Heathius  propter'y<«g  particulam  : 
etenim  pro  y<«g  ttf*  manifesto  legendum  est  Tev  ynysvayj  'Tfel^itf*  iya> 

v.  266,  7.  Vnlgb 

vypoci  6xXu(ra-Yja-'   ruioi  rxTfi  raoi  k-pxtoH. 

In  postremis  librl  tres  'rm'^irxTnirx  Se :  accentu  tamen,  ob  variam 
vocum  divisionem,  mutate.  Parum  fellciter  vires  suas  exercent 
VV.  DD.  in  hoc  loco  cmendando,  praeter  Butlerum  unum  :  qui 
bene  vidit  vocem  S«Vi^«  in  his  latentem  ;  male  tamen  vult  rSvit 
^xTTi^vv.     Lege 

"O^ij  T£  Lfi^MixV'    no-'  iKTifim  S*  o^tg 
vy^Xi  SxT^xnrrt?,  ruivd'  ia-u  ^XTri^x  x^xtm. 
Redde  o^e?,  terminus. 

V.  274.  MSS.  2.  Aid.  Rob.  X^x^kl^'  xv»>ci  FAIA  MHNEITAI  AKH. 
Quid  si  legamus  TA  AAKH  MEMHNOTA.  Ni  fortasse  praestet,  TATA 
MHNIN  ENAAK.H.  Hesych.  'Ev^xKiT,  IftfAxnl.  Idem  AvraJaxi?  |'*»ii>'<f> 
1)  itia^x.  V.  fititg^x.  Similis  error  alicubi,  ni  fallor,  a  yiris  doctis  ad 
Hesychium  emendatur. 

V.  286.  Vulgo  "OTFuq — —iTTtr  solaccc- ;  lege  tJTrwj. 
V.  300  et  seq.  Vulgo 

XO.   'lu  yivic-Sxt  T»)§'  £v  'A^yiix  y^bi\ 

Jjy  »?  f^xXia-TX  X.XI  (pasTfy  ^sXAtj  x.^xri7, 
BA.   fc»i  Kx't  Aeyo?  t<«  Zijt»«e  fity^dyi^xt  jiporu. 

Ista  emendare  conatus  est  Stanlcius  conjectura,  qu;c  primo  qui- 

dem   aspectu  certissima   videtur,  scilicet,  'li  (yt-iyio-Sxt Z^V :  et 

profecto  fciy'i-ixt  vel  simile  quid  postulat  illud  ftt^dnnxt  in  versu 
sequent! :  apta  quoque  loca  confert  Stanl.  Prometh.  735.  T»f?e  y«g 
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(ivrr'  Hoi  X^^^m  ^<'/"4<.  et  Euseb.  Chronic.  Can.  ad  annum  377. 
Ztvi  if^lyn  'U~  rri  6vyccr(i  'ivcixov  item  Horn.  lA.  Z.  l60.  0cf  (ptxiritri, 
fityua-x  K^v^recor,;.  Stanleii  igitur  conjectmam  praclaram  vocat 
Eutlerus,  qui  tamen  de  elisione  rov  i  in  Zrin  parum  commoda  hxsi- 
tat.  At  Butlerus  immerita  laudat,  bene  merentia  elevat.  Nam 
eliditur  /  supra  v.  12().  et  fjt.iyitr6i/.i  est  nihili  verbum.     Mallm 

'la  yxuii(r6c(,i  Zd'v'  tv  'Agys/at  y;^&on 
T>fo  ,  a<;  hoyci;  t<s  x,c,t  <purii  xaAXji  x^ccTiT. 
BA.  ftJ)  fih  uKoXurrcc  Znvac  f/,i^6>ivcci  /3^«t^. 
A  y.na-lfxi  illud  ycif^i7<rSxi  prope  abest,  verbum  de  foemina  peculi- 
ariter  dictum.  Ammunius,  Tuf^i'i  f^iv  o  «vJig.  yx/^iirai  ^l  «  yvr^.  Id 
quoque  notabile  est,  quod  MS.  Med.  prabeat  r?  ihTv.  et  Guelph. 
Aid.  Rob.  T?  imv  et  in  Ask.  D.  desit  aliquid,  et  Turn,  in  "\'V.  LL. 
recenseat  n  pro  v-  Transposui  igitur  ^v  et  rn^':  etenim  r^^'  in 
versus  initio  sipius  ita  ponitur  (cf.  infra  272 — x,Sovti  Tnv^')  et  ob 
ilium  morem  solennem  qui  maxima  obtinet  apud  tragicos,  ut  eadem 
vox  eandem  sedem  occupet  in  versibus  vel  contlguis  vel  intervallo 
quodam  sejunctis.  De  qua  re  dissertatio  paulo  longior  paginis 
hujusce  Diarii  mox  commendabitur.  Ad  jEschylum  redeamus ; 
plane  fuisset  anticlimax  si  scriptum  esset  (/.xXtu-Tu  xac<V«x>ui.  Trans- 
posui igitur  f-tdXia-Td  et  Xoyo'-,  rig  :  et  ex  y-al  tidXic-m  erui  y.ayJXdiorTX. 
Sapius  repetitur  f.^^.  cf.  Qid.  C.  2o7.  ed.  Oxon.  /^h  (.in  (a  av-^yi. 
Ssepe  quoque  -/>  cum  cc  coalescit :  ut  infra  733.  Quod  ad  kx-'aXtAa-Toc, 

cf.  Orest.   10.    KKoXctTTOv — yXoia-FDCv    et    Phosn.  985.    uyAXeca-rdc S-gsv 

•jrltr^aLXot,.  ubi  Schol.  an'i^au.a-Toi.,  u^xrciiiKriei,,  ^  ToXftvii;  yiuovrct.  Post 
ax-oXaa-TM,  subaudi  s<Vii;. 

V.  308.    Vulgo  Ti'  2nTX  TT^l)?  rnvT   kXo-^og  oy^vg^k  A/«;. 
Guelph.    Aid.    ri  ^>i   ^33-^^5    ravrtt,  ^o'%e<; :     Med.     Rob.    tchZtx  >^ay;,aii 
'/,vg^ci..     Ipse  Robertellus.  in  textu  «Ae;ii«;"H5«  Aia'?.     Lege  igitur  T/ 
^/iTc/.,    TT^Of   TuvT    io-^i  ;^^oAev  'Hoot   AtcV-      Cf.  Hom.  lA.  A.    24.  "Hg>i  T 
«tW  i^ci2i  <rT«5«5  ^oMii.      Sed  pr.tStat  T<  on',  srctT^o;  txZt   '4  '^(>>.6it"H^xv 

^log;  Hesych.  ''Ly}\u<rt^  iig  o^ykv  ijyxyiv.  Saltem  non  de  nihilo  cst 
quod  tr^aj  (1.  e.  -sr^'jg)  librl  vetustiores  exhibeant.  Solus  Turn.  ^^Sx. 

Y,    309.   Vulgo   Tov  TTciiiS   o^cjvrx  (pv>.x!c   iTTurTYia-iv  /iot. 

Burges  ad  Phoen.  1131.  c-  verbis  Scholiasts  in  Euripidem  eruere 
Tult  Tov  Kvvx  rrxvoTrryiv,  et  profecto  Trxvorrytv  melius  responso  convenit, 
Qui  velit  erudltionls  copiam  de  voce  Kvm,  isomnino  adeat  Rulml^en, 
■f.pist.  Crlt.  p.  94.  ed.  2d. 
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V.  313  et  seq.     Sic  disponendi : 

«J?T|ev  KuXova-iv  cmrh  ol  x-x^ToviiVJet 
Ai/iii/ii  fiiytFTov  7!;?  *  *  Ne  Aon  TTjAa:?. 

Y.  317.  y.Xiiv'y.v  Y^aiuS^tit  itk-rci,  Ms,w(p«»  /x;5Ta. 

y.c<,]  Zi'vq  "/  i^ccTrro)^  X'*i'  <P'tv£j  '/ovaV 
BA.   >c«<  TitDr'  iXi^oii  TTccvrx  trvyx-oXXin;  iuet. 

t;;  c-jv  0  oto^  Tri^n?  iv%iroti  /3»aj  ; 
XO.  "E7r«fo?  «A-<i^iV5  <pva-i»i  uv  It^'vj,«o?. 
V.  322.     BA.   T/V  o^v  eV  «AAov  rn-'^i  ;3A«(rT>),w«y  Aaysf?; 
XO.    B^Aov  oiTrctk^oe,  -Tfoiriom,  rava  luoZ  TTxr^.;' 
BA.    TO  Triv  cra^£?  vyv  ovofix  rovTj  jttoj  y»^56S-6». 
XO.    Acivxcx;-    ci^iX^o;  §'  jirr/  7i-5yT>5.'ievroV«(5. 
V.  326.      BA.    y.x}  roZd'  uvotyi  tul/'vow'  tJ^A'va'  A^'yai. 
XO.    A'tyvTrroi'    il^aig  rovf^ov  ecg^'/^xio]/  ycvsj 

TTpoia-a-oi';  x»  cog  'A^'/it'cy  uta-T^a-y.^  crrcA^y. 

In  vulgatis  ordinem  turbatum  sensit  et  Stanl.  levia  tamen  errata 
fion  sensit.  In  v.  313.  /nwfTr'  lwix.iv  uy^iov  reposui  vice  f^vuvx  xtvn- 
f^eiov.  Inv.  3lG.  Vulgo  Aijivn  —  Kx^Ts-ovf-tm.  Unus  Rob.  <»u  Ai,3vti 
ti.  y.  ibid.  Posty?5signum  defectus  posni.  Supplere  i'iossumus  y?; 
■xr^ov.  cf.  670.  In  V.  316.  \'idg6,  k?^,?.  Canter,  k  y^?.  at  Schol.  AIS 
uvr':v  '^XxTiy:  imde  erui  aZnc.  In  v.  317.  Vulgo  KAIMHN.  Nos 
KAEINHN.  Simili  fere  modo  in  Iph.  A.  ]2u3.  vice  KAINON 
rcstituere  W.  DD.  KAEINON  quod  est  frequentissimum  urbis 
Epitheton.  In  v.  321.  Vulgo  ineptissime  fvaiuv  i7^a>vvu.og.  At  s^epe 
permutantur  <p  et  ^.  Cf.  infra  788  ubi  Rob.  x^xvrog.  "^'ulgo  ec.(pxvro5. 
Olim    fuit    locus   Prometh.   849.  ad  banc    conjecturam  inaxime 

accommodatus,  iTrmvfAov ytvvYiu,ciray"ETx<pov :  verum  id  emendatur 

verissime  a  Peyraredo  ex  Hesychio  ^iysi^ciV&i/.     In  v.  324.  \'ulg6 
Trxvs-oipcy.    E  Stanleil  conjectura  leviter  mutata  est  Travo-^^pe?.  Gaudet 
jioster  vocibus    to  -ttxv.     In   v.   326.    Egregia   est   Porsoni  emen- 
datio.     In  V.  328.  «v!rT«V«?  habent  MSS.  duo  cum  Aid.  et  Turn. 
Y.  335.    Vulgo  xkhs-nv.  MSS.  5.  et  Aid.  x.acruiv.     Malim  KiXa-uy 

ft  k  "A^yoi. 

Y.  336.  Vim  praepositlonis  in  (AiTx-TTTotoZirxv  non  video :  fortasse 
Itiyx  -xTiiouc-a).   Similiter  variatur  in  Philoctet.  513  et  Hippol.  1129. 

y.  337.    Vulgo    T<'  <p*i5  tKyiis-Sxi  riyti'  uywiim  6iiSii. 
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Qui  versus  est  manifest^  x.xkou  xifc/^xreg.  Illud  (pri?  ortum  est  e 
superscrlpta  var.  lect.  voci  Mvxaim(pi7i'  gl.  UnTa-ecct  est  vocis  n-ixnn 
in  V.  335.  et  t*vS'  uyMiiw  kSiv  fluxit  6  v.  360. 

V.  338.  Lege  A«y««rT£f>>i5  i^it^n  (vulgo  e;^*^*-*)  vEeJgSTrrsvf  xAotJuv?  ; 
V.  339.  Vulgo  ' 

BA.   vATig^x  Jc«T  epi^^*/  >j  TO  /t4)i  ^6M<s  Pis'/Si; ; 
XO.    tIj  o  <iv  (piXiiv;  uvoizo  rovg  xsxTij^SKat/;* 

Cum  vero  Aid.  prabeat  xxr  i^ova-av,  Vlr  doctus  margini  exem- 
plaris  edit.  Aldin;i3  adlevit  kut  umtm  feliciter :  nam  literx  i-^  ad 
versum  sequentem  pertinent :  ubi  legi  debet 

Dicitur  vir  t^s<v :  fosmina  i^io-Sxi.  Adi  Person,  ad  Med.  l39,  140. 
Nullum  hie  locum  habet  emendi  mentio,  qualis  apud  Popium 
nostratem  occurrit. 

A?jd  gave  you  htauty,  but  deny'd  the  pelf. 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  oer  itself. 
V.  343.   Vulgo   K«f»  ^va-Tvy,o'jira\i  y'  ivux^ai;  u.'xu.XKa.Yk- 
Quomodo  h.'^c  cum  prsecedentibus  apte  coha  reant,  utinam  nos  VV. 
DD.  edoceant.     Interim  lego 

xS^flf  a-Tvyovvr^iv  t   (i.e.  r«/)  iCfia^hi  a^«AAaty4. 

Tecte  loquitur  Chorus ;  mortem  suam  innuit :  cf.  474  et  794. 

V.  347.  Vulgo  ^vf^i^u^m  vTi-i^a-rxru'  quod  vix  et  ne  vix  quidem 
iutelligi  potest ;  scribe  ^vfcfMc^oi  Trx^xa-raru-  cf.  infr.  400. 

V.  348.  Locus  hicce  perobscurus  est.  An  legendum  "Hm^  ye 
Ttt^ecx''^  sTg^y^Twy  x..timvo5  '^i.  pro  vulgatis  E^jj-sg  y  ksr  u^y/ti  wg«y- 
^axm  xotvmoi  sjy. 

V.  349.  Ex  response  patet  abunde  legi  debere. 

'iceS  crv  TTgiuvcD  rova  eovi  i<rTi(^f,:ht>v. 
V'ulgo  aiSoy,  sed  <§ov  melius  congruit  t«  Mvc-cnuv,  mox  rice  ITPYMNAN 
nOAEOS£2A  exhibui  nPEMNON  TOYA  EAOTS.  Cf.  Hesych.  P.^'ififtv 
ierrietg,  tm  cirUxi  kftiXtoi.  Quod  a.d  thvi  id  confirmatur  ab  i^^xf. 
Altaria  Deorum,  ad  quae  supplices  sedebanl,  proprie  dicuntur 
^xifiivcjy  £^>i.  Cf.  Heraclid.  104. 

V.  355.  Vulgo  2dyMXif  ctftjrir^xii  j  ^Xi/iciroKriv  ciXxx  |  vi<rvvoi^  x.  r.  X. 

Verum  nullo  jure  se  Chorus  cum  vitula  comparat  quae  viribiis  suis 
frcBta  mugiit,  &c.     Lege 

^K^ocAw  K  '»  KrSTgfl»5  I  »iA</3«'Ta(j  clvxXxti  |  ivtaiviji,  x.  t.  A. 
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Hesych.  'E5r/ir<yij,  aa-kiKi,  i.e.  damno  ohnoxia:  Butlero  debetur  u,  V 

V^.  360.    \  ulgo  Neoti  fl'  'o^aXov  t«v§'  uyuvluv  kSi. 
Stanl.  vult  iovd".     Sed  lonismi  in  Seiiariis  non  admittendi.     Lego 

Naeot;  iifytiXtov  tw»S'  iyuy'tu))  haiv. 

\.  366.  vulgo  y£g«»  uy.  MSS.  3.  cum  Aid.  Rob.  yie^cdp^ciu^ 
Malim  ob  metri  causam  yi^xiip^uf  cf.  infra  601.  ■srK>.*i<>ip^co'i. 

\ .  o()7.    ^  ulgo  Ucrtr^oirc/Aov  cii^:ifiivo?  ovTri^ 
*      #      *      *■ 

At  Scholiastes  Al'^oiiiv»q  oC  Trru-^ivnii.  In  quibus  postremis,  licet 
mendosis,  latet  interpretatio  genuina,^  lecttonis  o-J*  ayrg^»x.rviTii?. 
Hesych.  Olx,  uTr^aK-ryia-zi?,  evu  uTTord^n;.  Corrigit  Albertus,  ody.  ktco- 
Tv^KFUi'  quomodo  apud  Scholiastem  legendum  est. 

v.  371.  Si  quid  mutandum  pratulerim  u  wo'a<5  Xvfixmrxi  mor 
hcTifiUf  uir/j.  Hesych.  Avftxiyirxt,  ^txtpdn'^irxt.  Habet  CEd.  C.  902. 
Xvf4.xinrxi  in  transitive  sensu,  more  Sophocleo,  qui  talia  sectatur: 
de  phrasi  ycT£,*terv  ujca  vid.  Stanl.  ad  Agam.  l7. 

Y .  377.  ^'ulgo  x^xrvvi?  Zu^\i  ia-Tt'xy  x>^ovog.  Stanl.  Vult  icrrtxi, 
syntaxi  fortasse  oiFensus.  Malim  /sSxov  itna-Toi  jc^ovii.  Usurpatur 
/SwAoy  ^6eim  ut  infra  670.  tti'^ov  ySj  a  Porsono  restitutum.  Mox  iCnoTot 
bis  utitur  Noster  S.  C.  Theb.  h  tiia-rol  193  et  Agam.  656.  sine  prx^- 
positione  :  alio  fortasse  loco  vox  eadem  est  lestituenda. 

V.  391.  Syntaxis  postulat  At;(79rfl4g«5/AxT«y5*  quod  regitur  a  ^svs*. 
A'.  399.  Sonat  fMi'x.x^  idem  ac  ftnxxvii  (cf.  infra  602.)  aut  o^iXdi 
(vid.  Lycophron.  568.)  quorum  neuter  sensus  hie  valet.  Lego  vxacr^ 
T^«¥  ^i  fctt  TiKftx^  o^il^oftxf   Hesych.   TiKf4.x^,  m^xg,   rsAaj. 
V.  392,  et  seq.   Sic  disponendl 

Ai7  ro(  (j-l  <pivyiiv  xxtx  vo^ey?  tov?  eixoSsv 
it  yovv  x,^XToZ<ri  TrxToig  A'tyvTrTov  criSiVf 
viftM  voXiug,   ^xa-x-ovrii  iyyvrxrx  yjvoi/f 
sivxt,  rlq  xv  rei7(rd  xvriC')i^yxt  6iXot 
xXKu<;  i^ov(7i  xvpoi  ovoly  xfA<P(  cov  ; 
In  V.  2.  rot  et  in  5.  »?  cvk  libri  dant. 

V.  407.  Vulgo  ' Afje,<pori^ovi  ofAxif^oiy  rx^  I^ktko-zsth.  Malim  ^Aftpo- 
n^acr  0  ^xt'f^uy.   Hesych.  AfttpoTi^c^m,  lU  wdn^oy  f*.igog. 

V.  438.  Vulgo  '\-7CK-i^\y  AMnTKnN.  Haec  neque  metro  neque 
sensui  conveniunt.     Lego  'Eir«t^oi/  iTAOKnN'  Hesych.  IlAoxef,  tAs- 
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V.  413.  Vulgo  Mivu  uvTiTtmv.  Rursus  hie  in  metrum  et  sensum 
peccatiir.  Varictatcm  libri  exhibeat.  Med.  APEI  KTINEIN.  unde 
flux'it  Mdinum  APEIKTINEIN.  Gulph.  et  Rob.  APEIICTEINEIN. 
Lego  M.  .-v  ^i^t  riviiv  [    'ou.t)iiz  Qiy^tv. 

Horatius  dcMortedicit  ccquo  pcde;  cf.  et  Agamem  ll2.ubi  vulgo 
l(?gebatur  |6v  %o^t  ^ixag  Tr^xKro^i-  at  eruit  Stanleius  ex  Aristoph.  Ran. 
1323.  ivy  ^eg<  "«<  z^i'  Tg«'tToo<.  Pulcherrime  tragicus  nostras  in 
dramate  nobilissimo  Macbeth :  ErF.N-HANDEo  Justice  commends  the 
ingredients  of  the  poison  d  chalice  to  our  oum  lips. 

V.  448.  Ob  V,  34(i  et  v.  957.  TriXif^ov  u^x(r6cc(  v/*v.  Sunt  fortasse 
quibus  an-ideat  hie  quoque  »sov  vice  fAiyxv  at  vulgatum  confirmat 
Euripid.  Alexandra}  Fragment,  ix.  2.  TroXir^ov  cci^ovvrxi  f^iyxv. 

v.  450.   An  le  endum  ST^i'/SAasjc-t  vccvmcxT?  nui;  Tr^oa-Yiy^ivov. 

5-imiiiter   apud    Euripid.  Tread.    548.    noi<;  <rx«(poj.     Vulgo  vxvri- 
V.  451  et  seqq.  sie  disponendi : 

uvsv  di  Xv7rYi<;  ovOafAoZ  xctT«<7-Tg«'?ii* 

"/Uoir  ec-v  uXicx  x-rytTiov  A  to?  X^h 

xctl  yXaxrirx,  (To\i%>Tci<rx  fch  ri  tix'^toit 

aXyiivci  6vtA0ii  Kci^Toi  mvyiT'^^ix) 

yBfiiTo,  /iiv^cv  f^Zhc,  ccv  CeAKTij^/flj. 
In  vulgatis  k»]  ^^j/t^xiriv  f.t,h  Ik  dotAMv  •Ao^6cvu,i\iuv" ArYii  yi  P<-ii^u  y.x\  f^iy 
if!,7r>.^(rxi  yofiov  si  quis  constructionem  quaesierit,  nae  is  operam  perdi- 
derit.  Quod  ad  oIta?  x,vy.drMv  piano  gemellus  est  Prometh.  885. 
xvuciatv  eixA;'  In  V.  454.  xXkci.  dedi  pro  uXXx :  similis  confusio  in 
Med.  298.  Mox  vulgo  x*%^''- 

V.  459.  Vulgo ^H  x.tL^ix  nUovq  Toy^'  lyoj  -rvx^tly^o^xt ,  Bctheus  vult 
IL-^x^rx.      Malim    T«;£^^vTfl«    vuy.oi)c,. 

\' .  470.  \' ulgo  u7ro3-TiiVs<  c-ToAit.  Margo  Ask.  v^Toa■yJ^'rll  ciwx pulclira 
est  emendatio,  judice  Butlero;  facilior  esset  yTres-Ttio-jt;  crrixco. 

y.  472.  ^'ulgo  KotrfiiiTxi.     Malim  xoa-f^-yiu-o),  quod  et  Scholiastes 

agnoscit  x.xivchi   uvx^Kf^xa-i  tk  xyxXf.ixta  rmv  hcov  KOSMHSfl. 

A  .  474.  A'ulgO 'E»  Taivo"  oTTUi  rxxiirT  X7rxyix(r6xi  huv.  In  quibus 
neque  sensum  neque  syntaxin  inveneris.  Aid.  ayrxXXxidirSxi  kaiv. 
Lege  V^oiTui  y  cTTWi  rxxi<rr  a.-KxXXx%uy..i^x'  Illud  xo/r&iv — a.TVxXXx\ai- 
^lix  non  longe  distat  ab  kirAXXxx^xi  ydum  in  Phoen.  l693.  Qui  locus 
classic  us  conferri  debet. 
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V.  477.  \'ulgO  Kxi  '^oXXci^'ii  yt  ^vs^d?\xta-rei  Tr^dyf^xra.  At  Vim 
vocum  Kdi  iToXXccy^K  yi  nou  video  :  vidissem  si  scriptum  csset  Kui 
TToXx'  9sp/>)  Kxi  ^ua-TTciXciKrrx  Tr^clyiiarx.      Sape  permutantur  ys  et  Kcit. 

V.  49.").  ^'lllg6  Kai  yu^  rd^'  civ  m  e<xT«?  ilcri^av  rcih.  Both.eus 
conjicit  o^y.r^oe,  y  iWiVoct  Tcih.  hand  male  judice  Butle'O.  Melius 
fortasse  videbitur  iWihuv  xi'to?  to^s.  in  quo  sensu  e<t  in  Soph,  Trach. 
22.   Hesych.  Kvt«j,  a-uun.     Permutantur  o<  et  y  supra  84.  in  sro.'ftw; 

et  £TV,tt»J. 

V.  501,  et  seq.  Vulgo 

OTrasovotj  dl  (ppy.TXdPot,^  r  lyy^aptat 
^•jfiTTiu-'i/ov  *?  XV  raiv  7r9Xi(r!!-cv:{,uv  iiui 
/36/fiovi  TTPOvdovg  x.xl  TroXtij-a-mv^mv  iopxg 

iv^ijf^iv  et  mox 

V.  510.  yiyii<r&i  /2i)u,ovs  ua-rvx-out;  Stuv  lO^x;. 

Extrema  membra  versuum  transponi  debent. 

oTrdovxg  dl  tp^da-ro^x;  ^utiTTi^-'poy,  »j 
fiufAovi  Trpcvaov;,  xirrvKuy  6iMV  lapx;, 

iv^uuiv,  et  mox 

V.  5  1  0.  iiyi7<r6i  /iuiiiitii  TMv  TnXitrTO'j^ioi  6iMV. 

I'/^u^im  et  TvoXi.Tiroxjy^m  r  glossa  sunt  vocis  xa-rv/.uv.   Hesych.  'A(mx.uif 
-jToXiTiKur  idem  lexicon  hue  respexit  v.  i?^«rogac.?-  sed  ordo  postulat 

^px(rTo^x<;. 

V.  507-  \'ulgo  tpixx^xt  jttij  6^d(rB?  -rzKyi  ^o/3oy.  Ha'C  neque  ipse  intel- 
ligo  neque  Intelligebat  Pauwius:  ejus  conjectura  (povof  proba  est, 
cb  sequens  illud  'Urxvi.  Sseplus  quoqae  permutantur  (p<3v«;  et  (po'/Sas- 
vid.  Porson.  ad  Med.  '265.  \'erum  neque  sic  locus  integer  est. 
Lege  |W>j  ^g6«?.  Hesych.  0go«?,  6o^v,3oi. 

V.  5ll.   Yulgo  Kut  Ivfi/soXotj-iv :  legeKx'(  IvuSoXova-tn  olivoiientidus. 

Scholiastes    roiV   lvyT-jyX''^iovTiy.     Hesych,   ^utitoX'J,    a-vyrvyx,dyir    cf. 

S.  C.  Th.  35S. 

\'.  .^l".   Vulgo  Kxiirnv  xyovrxg  ravd    l^HT-nov  Siuv   lege  i^'  Itrri'xir. 
V.  513.  De  verbo  ki'u  in  senariis  ampliandum  est. 

"\''.  5'2\.    Vulgo    BA.    Iv^PrifAov  i'U  T«yVa;  li/XinfAOVfAirA. 

TU  lege  BA.     iUprlfiOV    i'lYj    TOVTTOq' 

XO.                                 ivipny.ovcti&ci. 
V.  52'^  et  seq.  regi  tribuendi,  et  sic  disponendi, 
BA,  Oi/Tsi 'Am  S' 'a/a' Sw  t#«  (Schutz  vice  xa.))  Xiym • 
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^Eym  §i TlilcrUj  to  xoivov  415  ctv K«}  c-o* ITs/i'ft*  ^'' Hgoj  t«ut(» 

V.  53().  Turn  ob  metrum  turn  ob  sensuni  lege,  -Trv&ov  n  y.i'.yyvk<!-(iu. 

V.  539.  Olim  collaudabam  conjecturam  Stanleii  rtti-  |t«s>i«v«^u«/ 
«T«y,  vice  Ta.i  (^iXxvo^vyxrctv.  Nuiic  malim  riy  fiiXcivct  ^v/iTdv.  Omni- 
bus notum  est  KvytTAi-,  remigum  ordo  :  f^iXky  restituitur  supr.  160. 

V.  54- 1.  Fortasse  Ucthi/AtpxTcv.  Hesych.  nxXi/aiptjfix,  x.an.ocpY,fAit.,  olnr- 
fitif^x,  /3>.d(7-pt)u,x.  Levi  post  /^iXccva  Zvylrtx,')  distiiictione  posita,  junge 
t3-<5«y  cum  i^^a.\i  et  sic  redde :  dejke  lacui  ccerulece  nigrum  istiim 
remigem,  respicieyis  genus  nostrnm  quod  male  audit  a Jbeminis  propter 
(subaudito  'inx.*)  tibi  dilectam  progenitricem  nmlierem  :  cf.  omnino 
Med.  416  et  seq. 

V.  548.  Vulgatum  uvSoviuovs  Wuvo'.i  reddit  Stanl.  Jlores  depas- 
centes  vtdttis.  At  WuTrh  vultus  est  vox  nihili ;  hoc  sensisse  videtur 
ipse  Stanl.  reddit  enim  MS.  versio  Latina  speculationes  herbidas 
7nat7-is,  i.  e.  herbida  2^rata  in  quihus  Argus  sp)ecidabatur  matrcm. 
Neque  dvSovofiovi  sonat  Jlores  depascentes  :  sonat  elvSavo/nor,  idem  ac 
TTotoyofiog  in  V.  supra  51 .  Ejusdem  f;imilia3  est  /Sovvof^xi,  quod  Hesych. 
optimc  exponit  tXcohti'  quia  paludosi  loci  sunt  nmltiim  pascui :  quo 
sensu  illud  /3«v  sape  ponitur ;  nam  /Zov  teste  Hesychio  rl  f^iy»  icu) 
•nrciXv  SjjXoi'  apud  Lacones.     Lege  igitur  dySovof^ov  V/  T^oixi  Xiifiaivix, 

Bov^iXov. 

V.  556.  Neque  Scaligero  placebat  neque  Abreschio  iaVrer  in 
sensu  mittit  se,  quorum  hie  corrigebat  dtrru-  ille  ^;«tt6<,  Uterque 
contra  veterem  Atticam  linguam ;  qua^  postulat  o-a-  in  talibus 
voculis.  Vide  \'alckenaer.  ad  Phcen.  406.  et  Porson.  ad  Hec.  8. 
Prsetulerim  ^<£^T« :  cognatum  verbum  habet  Noster  Prometh.  115. 
Ttpos-iTrrot. 

V.  562.  Inter  tov?  et  TrordfAovi  obelum  Porsonus  interposuit. 
Nee  injuste  ;  speciale  aliquod  sententia  postulat,  non  generale  istud 
Tevj  voTXfiovi  d  uivciavi;.  CoUato  Prometh.  805  et  seq.  usque  ad 
j«?  a»  l^iKYiKxrxlicia-i^ov  5  alii  fortasse  melius  quid  eruere  poterunt. 

\ .  565  et  seq.  sic  legendi 

IKyiirut  a  ,   Sx.KiiCiiPl&)j!iivyj 
/isMt,  ^aj|e*/3oT«»  ocXirtig 
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In  V.  565.  T  ua-iKvo-jf/.m  v.ilds  sensui  repugnat,  eui  succurrit  nostra 
lectio  ab  Hesychio  depromta.  'Exx«>i>)g<«^sm,  ix-vixMyftm-,  e|»  t«? 
■^v^^i  ytyawrfls.  Mox,  (i'lhu  locum  habet  vice  ctoyy  et  ^7oi  n  (er  t» 
factum)  vice  Xui^uvx  et  'Xn^ui*  vice  JJwg  to  qu:t  partim  ex  interpolatii 
partim  i-  corrupta  scripturanasciintur.  In  v.  568.  ol  y' eihibui  loco 
#'»  t',  quod  nullo  modo  defend!  potest.  Quid  sibi  velit  V.  D.  [Edin- 
huro^h  Revieiv,)  dum  U  esse  relativum  statuit,  cujus  antecedens  Nsi'/so 
est,  plane  ignoro.  Illud  y  sequitur  «y  fubij  vel  I'vx:  vid.  Porson. 
Phcen.  654  et  1765.  Sententiam  prout  nobis  emajidatam  sic  construe- 
ev  yi  Tvfpw  ftsvas  ^totoZoa-xov  i7ri^y,ir»i  Nii'Xev  >\.UfiSv»  loccn  uSucrof. 

V.  572.  Vulgo  i'^u¥ciig  Ti  Kitr^o^ccX^Toti  Siicci"H^xi-  metro  repugnante. 
Aid.  et  Turn.  xivT^o^aXyiTn?.  Malim  i^vmii  t  dXuTiixi  KivT^o^n%iii^ei 
f  "H^cii.  cf.  Prometh.  899.  "Hg«s  elxuTiixi.  Cum  vero  dipthongus  u 
non  corripitur  (vide  Valcken.  Phcen.  l96.)  lege  uXarUn.  His  enim 
respondent  ?r«Ai;7r>ia7KTev  oi^hioii  Oi<rr^o^tvYjroi>'lM, 

V.  584.  "S^ulgo  /3ti6  3'  uTrrif^civTM  cSmi ;    mox  Trccvirxt.     Licet  nihil 

certi  de  his  utpote  de  hiulcis  statui  possit,  malim  tamen  'li  S' 

ilTTTirtcr  cf.  supra  317.  Mox  V.  586.  Syntaxis  postulat  3«'*:gt;«v. 

V.  595.  Vulgo  voirovf  Aid.  via-ov.     Fortasse  viovf. 

V.  596.  Pro  Xiyuv  quod  vix  ferri  potest  (nam  aliud  est  figura 
T^o?  TO  (m/^»w^sroy)  malim  yevt«»  dissyllabon  secundum  ijlud  Et 
nati  natorum  et  qui  nasacntur  ab  illis  :  mox  lege  kv^^o-xi'  si  sana  sit 
lectio. 

V.  602.  Vulgo  hie  f*'!i^»^  ol'^toi  Zevj-  et  in  antistrophict)  aov}.i»i 
pf^u  (p^yx  qu;i?  postrema,  licet  metro  congruant,  sensui  tamen  repug- 
nant. Emendant  alii  facillimc  ab  v.  97.  S««t;Ao?,  bene  quoad sensus; 
quoad  metri,  secus :  lege  igitur  ftii-/,*^  ewg<i^«;,  et  (pgi»»  (p'-^u  ^uvXt?. 
Hesych.  Ov^i^u,  l7n^i<pieih  lege  iZ  ■r8^«?'«|s<,  Anglice  "  Brings  about 
xoel/"  cf.  Soph.  Trach.  840.  xxt  t«§'  o  kot,  (vulgo  o^^w.;)  IJttcrES*', 
x.ecrov^i^oi  (vulgO  — ^ii). 

V.  605.  Si  deficit  antistrophicus,  lege  xaJwk"  similiter  infra 
930.  x«T«  MSS.  2.  cum  Aid.  et  Turn.  Rob.  ka-j0. 

V.  6ll.  Optime  Turn.  Vv  tJVr  quo  spectat  ?W£  in  Guelph.  et  Aid. 
mox  lege  ^w?. 

V.  6 12.  Alii  x,^!^  tTTOi  TXriiUTeti  alii  yjig  «V««  -xy.nivsTai,     Pra?tu- 
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lerim  Au'^tdu  x^xrovayi  y:jn(i  vXHtio^  £5-5r£Ta ;  Hinc  intelligl  potest  caUsS 
interpunctionis  miltatas  ad  v,  526".  Xy^w^^Uvf;  Uiira),  ro  xoiio*  a?  «» 
ivuivk  riii.  JEschylus  enim  ad  ilium  morem  respicit,  qui  apud  suos 
populares  obtinuit,  ut,  de  qualibet  re  ad  suffragia  cum  ventum  esset, 
demus  ille,  qui  tunc  tempoiis  Tc-^vrdmoiv  agebat,  suas  primiim  sen- 
teniias  ferret,  uein  reliqui  demi,  suo  quisque  in  ordine,  darent 
suffragia.  Fac  igitur  ut  iste  demus,  in  quo  regis  nomen  numera- 
batur,  v^vTcimxv  ageret,  non  injuste  rex  opinatus  erat  ro  koivIv  se 
potuisse  iv(A.ini  Ttk^Sxi,  modo  (p^drro^ee.?  suos  persuaserit  ad  Supplices 
recipiendas.  Et  profecto  discriminis  aliquid  ipse  Noster  indicavit 
inter  ■x-oxtv  (sive  ^a?^«;)  et  ro  ^li^iov  ad  v.  375. 

V.  615,6.  Sic  dispone  "Eip5<|£v  xlfyi^  ;^5§<r<  ^i^iuvv^oig  (Uci)i^r,u,i'ct  y«§) 
Tav^E  Kpctiyovrm   Xoyov, 

V.  617.  Manifesto  legendum'^HiM*?  ^■t.iTa.a-y^Civ  t^t-Ss  yij"?:  cf.  Eumen. 

867.  yfi>Zot(i    iA,iTcia-)(,uv    rr,ir^i.   V.  f^irciKih. 

V.  624..  \'ulg6  mr/W  Lm-  Med.  et  Rob,  'Ikio-Uv  Zh^o;.  Quibus 
aures  fuerint  delicatiores,  iis  placebit  Znvo?  ix.i(riov'  cf.  supra  390. 

V.  626.  Admissaconjectura  Canteri  7re^f):pmu'/,  mox  lege  -^vay^voZr-- 
ixi^  Neque  vulgatum  -Trxpcvvm,  neque  Scaligeri  '^XccrZmt  quod  a 
Scholiis  haustum  est,  neque  TrxxZmt  Aurati  ullum  hie  locum  habet. 
Noster  usurpat  Trct^vovf^^m  in  Choeph.  81.  Ilia  var.  lect.  a  Scholi- 
aste  commemorata  oritur  e  depravato  interpretamento  Av5rijv««  quo- 
modo  et  Hesych.  exponit  Tra^voZfTXi. 

V.  631.  Vulgo  Ar,iitr,yo^6vg :  sed  lege  Atijuviyo^tiv  scil.  regis  :  cf.  624'. 

y.  638.  \'ulg6  vZf  oTi  XXI.  Coirumpitur  solenne  illud  ei'ttot!  vvv 

cf.  CEd.  T.  172.   UTTcrs 'ixkn  vvv. 

I  V.  641.  Quomodo  dici  /3oi  possit  7rv^t(peiro?  (ut  MSS.  2.  Aid. 
Rob.)  non  video:  quia  ■prv^i<p»T()g  ipsum,  quid  valeat,  ignoro. 
Malim  ^ru^  ci:pxrcv  subaudito  verbo,  quod  ad  %v^  referatur,  scilicet 
TT^tia-xi :  de  qua  ellipsi  adeas  D  Orvill.  ad  Chariton,  p.  398.  ed.  4to. 
Hesych.  "a (pciTflv,  ayJ^^xvov. 

V.  643.  Sunt  qui  rh  el;^9^oy  cum"A§:jv  conjungant ;  sed  id  vetat 
tautologia  hujus  cantus,  cf.  689.  Nullus  igitur  dubito  quin  MSS. 
dent  T>)»,  i.  e.  f^/ir'  quaj  lectio  ni  fallor  vera  est. 

^^  646.   Vulgo  iv  aAAo<f.  Prstulerim  w«VAe<j. 

Y.  654.  Turn  ob  metvum  turn  ob  sensum  leg!  debet  In-xi'^o^aiti*' 
cf.  367  et  438. 
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V.  659-  Mos  enim  iEschyleus  est,  ut  voces  vel  ejusdem,  vel 
similis  formae  eundem  et  strophiv  et  antistrophae  locum  teneant,  ut 
monuit  Hermann.  Observat.  Crit.  p.  130. 

V.  668.  Vulgo  in  antithetlcis  ita  disponuntur. 


UWi 


zroXtv  Kivua-at 


Tu  lege 


679.   Ziiva  filyxv  a-iZovTMi 
"Tov  \ivicv  At"  vzr'i^rxroi . 

rov  "Eiviov,  A/    l-sngTxrtv 


In  V.  679.  Gl.  est  Z?v««.    Quam  vocem  nee  Scholiastes  agnoscit, 

Tuv  yi^ovTUv  a-i^ovTuv  rov  Aix.  rov  |£v<o»  vjr£^T«T»j.      Usurpatur  rov  Sivtof 

Ut  rov  <t>iXi6v  Soph,  Philoctet. 

V.  675.   Vulgo   xttt   yigx^oia-t  zr^ia-^vre^oKOi    yifiivruv.      Usee    intel- 

ligi  nequeunt.  Nihil  video  pra^ter  evo'^oxot  latentem  in  literis 
fivroooKot.  Hesych,  Svoookoi  ^ufAoi  el  rcc  6vfAietfAxrx  ^t^ofAivot.  Euri- 
pides Ion.  511.  et  Androm.  1158.  usurpat  Svo^oxw  et  in  Ion.  1549 
(1571)  ex  emendatione  Piersoni. 


Voi,.  HI.    No.  ▼- 


IM 


IN  OBITUM  PRINCIPISSM  AMELIM. 


<Peu'   xoTTit;  oslva  Qauarou,  (fispota-cc 

Mopa-ifxou  a[Jiap. 

'^H  7ri<psityzu  vuv  X^P^S}  ^A<ppo6iras 
^H  7rs<pBuysu  vuv  yavog,  r^O  "Epcorss 
^H^ovdv  (f  eiap  ^pay(y,   xai  yiXayrog 

^AyXcCov  OTTTra. 

nSi  TTox   r)V6'  a^pai  Xaplrcov  x^psTui ; 
Hoi  TTOX  CO  [xaxaip'  'Tylsia,  Travrcuv 
Marsp  suQaKr]$  ;  oXoau  (^ivoKra, 

IIa[j.aTos  01^ IV. 

Jloi  TTOX  a^as  Tropcpuposcrtrag  aijyy]  ; 
JIa  8s  BpiTTOLVVcov  OaTCog  aoh ;  (psoysv' 
AuG-T^VTog  )(^£l[A,asv  QavuTOo  xakoypsv 

Tav  TpiTToSoLTav, 

■'" Ayys'Xog  yap  r(o  Qoivurco  [j.a[xrjvsv' 
Ka),  yiyag  cog  [xaxpa  (dl^ag  s'^pe-J/s 
KctAov  SivQog' — * Ayy'Kiaxoig  8'  t^coxsv 
"AT^yecf,  Quixip, 
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Tig  ^s  TO*  xoupag  rig  epsiv  huvuir  du 
Tav  SsQ(r(rurou  <ppsva;  rig  otTravra 
Awpct.  Toiv  (TSfuvdv  Xaftrcov  ;   xa)  spyu  ^ 

^flpoivuovuiv  ; 

jiyyiT^cov  7\,syotj(ri  xxXcou  ^opsTai, 

Xpv(rsov  TTarpog,   Tsog  s(rT)v  dyvtji 

'flpavio  o'lHog. 

Ai(r(ro[Ji.sv  7rpo(rsp^ifJLSvai,  Trap'  ij^tv 
^Err^s,   xai  vvv  d^avarcov  ^^opsia 
Ms7<7rs  Tcog  uiKVcog  d^poruyg  OEfli  to) 
Alh  eovTi" 

J.  GORDON. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  AM  happy  to  find  that  your  Journal  has  received 
the  promise  of  such  encouragement.  I  conceive  a  perio- 
dical work  of  this  nature  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  as  being  the  only  channel  by  which  the 
desultory  opinions  of  many  learned  men  can  be  communicated 
to  the  world.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  presume  upon  the 
probability  <oi  ever  contributing  much  to  the  public  stock  of 
knowledge  ;  but  if  any  occasional  remarks  which  I  may  be  able 
to  send  you,  should  conduce  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  benefit 
of  your  publication,  I  should  of  course  derive  from  it  an 
additional  pleasure. 
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The  first  observations  which  I  would  offer  for  your  accept- 
ance, are  upon  a  passage  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  s7jrjij.sv  yoio 
auTtv  Toy  ao-W^a  Iv  Tlh  ANATOAHt.  c.  ir.  v.  2.  Some  com- 
mentators have  interpreted  this,  «  of  the  rising  of  the  star,"  and 
others,  as  our  English  translators,  «  of  its  appearance  in  the  East," 
I  have  long  thought  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  might  be 
settled  upon  more  satisfactory  grounds  than  any  which  have 
hitlierto  been  given,  and  venture  to  submit  to  you  what  has 
struck  me  on  the  subject.  I  was  first  led  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  our  English  version,  from  the  striking  alteration  of  a  word  in 
the  Greek  text.  In  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter,  the  word 
which  is  translated  "  the  east,"  is  avaroAcZv,  and  such  is  un- 
questionably its  true  meaning ;  but  the  expression  in  the  second 
verse  is  rr  uvxToXf,  and  it  does  not  appear  at  all  probable  that 
the  word  would  have  been  so  suddenly  changed,  if  the  signi- 
fication were  unaltered.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  sense  is  really 
altered,  and  yet  that  both  words  are  properly  turned  «  east  j" 
the  first  applying  to  eastern  countries,  and  the  other  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  heavens.  Now  even  supposin  gsuch  a  pecu- 
liar distinction  between  the  singular  and  plural  of  amroXy], 
(though  there  is  in  fact  no  such  distinction  at  all)  yet  I  appre- 
hend that  the  explanation  entirely  fails ;  because  *<  we  have 
seen  his  star  in  the  east,"  must  obviously  mean  either  that  they 
saw  the  star  when  they  were  in  the  east,  or  that  they  saw  the  star 
to  the  east  of  them.  By  the  first  of  these  hypotheses  then,  the 
word  ought  confessedly  to  be  in  the  plural,  and  the  other  I  take 
to  be  untrue,  because  the  Magi  seem  to  have  been  directed  in 
the  beginning  of  their  journey  by  the  situation  of  the  star  j  but 
they  travelled  a  westerly  course,  therefore  the  star  must  have 
been  toward  the  west. 

On  a  further  examination  of  the  word  uvciToX-rj,  I  find  that  its 
singular  is  used  comparatively  seldom  to  denote  the  east  j  out  of 
the  numerous  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  LXX.  in  this 
sense,  it  is  used  only  twice  in  the  singular.  Numb.  iii.  38.  and 
Nehem.  iii.  29.  and  I  believe  in  no  instance  whatever  with  the 
article.  For  in  the  latter  verse  alluded  to,  the  article  tyj{  before 
avaroX^j  belongs  to  the  foregoing  substantive  ttuXt,:,  as  appears 
more  clearly  from  comparing  the  verse  with  Jer.  xix.  2.  Ezek. 
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X.  19.  and  xi.  1.    Strabo  prefixes  the  article,  but  then  he  uses  the 
plural  number. — ^Vid.  p.  4.  ed.  Lut.  1620.  et  Al. 

The  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  east  in  two  other  pas- 
sages of  St.  Matthew,  c.  viii.  11.  and  xxiv.  27.  in  both  of  which 
it  is  plural.  See  also  Luke,  xiii.  29.  It  occurs  in  the  singular 
in  Rev.  xxi.  IS.  but  still  without  the  article;  in  the  two  other 
instances  where  it  is  found  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  joined  with 
rjKlov.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  the 
strongest  reason  against  interpreting  t^  ocvaroKri  the  east ;  and 
even  supposing  that  a  passage  could  be  cited  in  defence  of  it,  yet 
in  the  present  instance  such  an  interpretation  is  extremely  impro- 
bable, since  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  remarkable 
variation  in  the  word,  as  observed  above,  unless  its  meaning  were 
intended  to  be  varied.  I  would,  therefore,  translate  the  passage 
in  question,  "  we  have  seen  his  star  in  its  rising"  and  this 
translation  suits  the  context  remarkably  well.  It  is  evident  from 
v.  9  and  10.  of  this  chapter,  that  the  appearance  of  the  star  did 
not  continue  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  of  the  wise  men,  for 
they  express  a  great  joy  at  its  return  ;  they  had  seen  it,  therefore, 
only  at  its  rising,  at  its  first  appearance,  and  are  now  rejoiced  to 
find  it  again  before  them,  not  in  the  act  of  rising,  but  leading 
them  on  to  the  object  of  their  inquiry. 

I  had  intended  to  send  with  these  humble  lucubrations  a  few 
remarks  on  the  conjectures  of  «  A  Country-Parish  Priest," 
respecting  the  thre  loifncsses ;  but  I  have  at  present  no  time  to 
add  more. 

Yours,  &c. 

March  6,  1 8 1 1 .  GRANT  A. 


*^*  We  refer  our  Correspondent  to  G.  Wakefield,  who 
translates  :  we  have  seen  his  star  rise.  See  his  «  Translation 
of  the  NeM' Testament,"  vol.  i.  p.  290.  2d.  ed. 
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Notice  of  Sir  W.  Dr  UM  Mono's  "  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription^^ 
Royal  4tto ;  London,  1810. — Licluding  Biblical  Criticisms. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  HAVE  read  with  much  pleasure  "  yjn  Essay  07i 
a  Punic  I?iscri])tio72  found  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  WiUiam  Drummond,"  and  brought  by 
him  to  this  country.  It  appears  to  contain  important  infor- 
mation, and  will  be  a  great  acquisition  both  to  the  Biographer 
and  to  the  Historian.  The  reasons  he  has  given  for  concluding 
that  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  hero,  was  interred  in  the  island 
of  Malta,  appear  to  me  decisive,  and  I  think  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  learned.  We  are  informed  in  this  inscription,  that  the 
Tin,  Chamber,  over  which  it  is  placed,  contains  the  remains  of 
Hannibal,  the  terror  of  the  Romans,  and  the  true  friend  of  his 
country. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  though  the  learned  author  has 
given  the  inscription  in  Hebrew,  he  does  not  attempt  to  reduce 
the  Phoenician  or  the  Ethiopian  to  the  exact  standard  of 
that  language.  He  observes,  that  the  father  of  Hannibal 
was  Amilcar  Barca,  that  in  the  inscription  the  father  of  Hannibal 
is  called,  Bar-MeleJc,  and  yet  he  thinks  that  both  these  names 
signify  the  same  person :  I  think  so  too  •,  but  we  shall  find  that 
Meleh  only  is  applied  to  the  father  of  Hannibal,  and  that  the 
words  *]'?D  "12  ill  Ben-Bar-Melekj  signify,  and  are  applied  to, 
three  persons. 

«  Amilcar  Barca,"  says  this  writer,  «  seems  to  have  no 
resemblance  to  the  Punic."  The  Punic  was  in  its  origin  the 
Phoenician,  which  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  Phoenicia  being 
a  colony  planted  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Amilcar  Barca  is 
pure  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Hannibal:  Amilcar  is  a  compound 
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word,  as  is  the  case  with  many  Hebrew  names :  it  comes  from 
^1211  hamili  "  to  pity,"  and  *13  car,  <'  a  heathen  Deity."  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Canaanites  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  "13  c«r, 
1.  Sam.  vii.  11.  «  And  the  men  of  Israel  rcent  out  of  Mizpeh, 
and  pursued  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them"  -Hn/ID  li? 
")3 -n''^'?  "  until  thei/  came  tinder  Beth-Car"  i.  e.  the  temple 
of  Car." 

Barca  is  literally  ^13  Barca,  «  to  bless."  Amilcar  Barca 
will  then  read  thus  in  our  language :  «  blessed  be  the  God  of 
pity,"  or,  «  the  pitying  God  shall  be  blessed."  In  like  manner 
byj,  "'JJil  Hannibal,  or  Hanni-baal,  is  literally,  «  the  Lord 
establish  me." 

The  learned  author  says  that  "  Bar-Melek  cannot  puzzle 
any  linguist."  Meteh,  and  not  Bar-Melek,  was  applied  to  the 
grand-father  of  Hannibal,  *]^D  Melck,  is  the  word  for  king, 
and  "1^  Bar,  which  is  a  Chaldean  word,  means  a  so}i,  as  well 
as  22  Ben ;  but  ")3  Bar.,  signifies  the  son  or  immediate 
offspring  of  the  father,  when  2^f  Ah^  "  the  father,"  and  J2 
Ben,  "  the  grandson,"  are  living.  The  words  "j'^'D  12  J2,  Ben^ 
BaVy  Melek,  will  then  read,  «  a  son  of  the  son  of  the  king,"  or, 
agreeably  to  our  customary  mode  of  expression,  the  line  will 
read,  "  Hanni-baal,  the  grandson  of  the  king."  So  that  Hanni- 
baal,  the  son  of  Amilcar  Barca,  and  not  Amilcar  Barca  himself, 
as  is  supposed,  commanded  the  Carthaginian  army  during  the 
reign  of  his  grandfather,  and  consequently  was  a  young  man,  as 
the  word   D^J^  signifies. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  introductory  part  of  the  work, 
I  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  on  the  work  itself,  so  far 
as  it  has  relation  to  Biblical  elucidation,  which  is  consistent 
with  my  present  undertaking.  * 

This  work  is  replete  with  information  of  the  most  interesting 
nature ;  interesting,  because  it  tends  to  illustrate  many  parti- 
culars in  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  Bible.  It  will  also  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  libraries  of  those,  who  have  made  the  eastern 
languages  their  study. 

I  agree  with  Bochart,  Pococke,  Walton,  and  this  author,  that 
the  Book  of  Job  was  written  originally  in  Arabic  j  but  as  this 
book  was  translated  from  the    Arabic   into  pure  Hebrew  by 
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Moses,  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh  to  Idumea,  where 
his  kinsman  Job  was  the  reigning  king ;  we  have  it  before  us  in 
a  language  far  better  understood,  and  more  comprehensive,  than 
the  Arabic.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  this  writer,  that  «  there 
are  many  M'ords  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  of  which  the  sense 
can  be  best  determined  by  the  Arabic  •,"  because  the  Hebrew 
language  is  complete  in  itself,  and  capable  of  all  that  expression 
which  constitutes  elegance,  sublimity,  and  simplicity.  So  far 
as  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  or  any  of  the  cognate  dialects, 
words  are  found  which  have  the  same  literal  formation  as  the 
Hebrew,  and  are  only  Hebrew  words  written  with  the  letters  of 
those  languages,  and  there  are  great  numbers  in  the  Arabic  and 
Persian ;  so  far,  indeed,  it  may  serve  to  confirm  the  Hebrew 
reading.  The  Hebrew  forms  the  roots  of  a  great  part  of  the 
words  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages  ;  like  the  streams 
issuing  from  a  spring,  which  water  the  distant  country,  and  are 
the  principal  cause  of  vegetation  ;  so  the  Hebrew  language  pro- 
duced and  enriched  the  languages  of  the  east, 

Far  as  where  eastern  Ind  salutes  the  dawn. 

The  Hebrew  "11J2  Batsar,  is  the  name  for  their  market- 
place; and  the  Arabic  ^,\^  ab,  is  but  the  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
2i^  aby  or  «  father."  The  western  languages  also  have  many 
Hebrew  words  ;  the  Greeks  had  their  'EAAeAsO  'Ir^,  which  is  the 
Hebrew  rT*  'bb?}  Hallelujah,  in  Greek  letters ;  the  heathens 
called  their  God  ' EXiouv,  Elioun,  which  is  letter  for  letter  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  ]vb^  i.  e.  "  the  most  high."  Kocvyjg 
is  literally  from  WZ)  kaneeSj  «  a  basket."  Tuber,  from  lllp 
"  something  elevated,  or  raised  above  the  plain  or  sur- 
face." Obedio,  from  12)^,  to  serve.  Even  in  our  own 
language  we  have  many  Hebrew  words  such  as  Dady  from 
in,  the  beloved.  Car,  from  "p  car,  «  a  pasture."  Amen, 
from  10^)  amen.  Term,  from  Dip  terniy  '*  time.  Cabky  from 
^13  cable.  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Hebrew  language 
is  the  very  root  of  the  oriental  languages  ;  for  as  it  is  found  by 
experience,  that  by  the  aid  of  Latin,  as  competent  a  knowledge 
of  the  English,  French_,  Spanish,  or  Italian  languages,  may  be 
obtained  in  one  year,  as,  without  it,  would  require  four  or  five 
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years  •,  so  it  is  with  regard  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  or  Persian  languages,  which  may  be  acquired  with  less 
labor,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  by  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  only,  the  mother  of  the  eastern 
languages. 

In  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  «  there  are  many  words  in  the 
Hebrew  scriptures,  of  which  the  sense  can  be  best  determined 
by  the  Arabic,"  we  read,"  says  the  learned  author.  Gen.  21. 
33.  ))2'^  "^^^^  "^^"^  V^^  and  in  the  last  verse  of  the  1st  book 
of  Samuel,  bti^n  mn  n^i?^!  Dn^jnbi'i^  riK  m\>''^  -.  the  first 
is  translated  in  our  version,  and  Abraham  flanted  a  grove  in 
Beersheha ;  and  the  second,  aiid  they  took  their  bones,  and 
buried  them  under  a  tree.  Thus  7Ii/^^,  which  was  a  grove  in 
Genesis,  becomes  a  tree  in  Samuel."  But  it  does  not  follow 
because  b'^D^  is  rendered  by  tree,  that  the  translation  is  just.  I 
believe  we  shall  find  that  the  translators  should  have  rendered 
bvj'^  in  Samuel  by  grove,  as  well  as  in  Genesis.  Throughout 
the  Scriptures  b'p'^  Eashel,  is  the  term  for  grout';  but  if  buJVi 
Eashely  means  a  grove,  I  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  under- 
stand the  passage  in  the  1st  of  Samuel,  xxii.  6.  where  bli^Nt 
Eashel,  is  rendered  by  tree  also  ?  I  shall  make  a  short  digression 
to  prove  that  in  this  verse  the  word  7li^}<i  Eashel,  means  a 
"rove  :  it  will  at  the  same  time  enable  us  to  reconcile  the  mani- 
fest  inconsistency  in  this  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  translation, 
which  Deists  never  fail  to  adduce,  «  as  proof  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  Bible." 

This  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  translation  is  incorrect  -,  when 
we  read  that  «  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah,  under  a  tree  in  Ramah," 
it  certainly  must  strike  every  reader  as  absurd  and  impossible  ; 
it  was  not  possible  for  Saul  to  abide  in  the  city  of  Gibeah,  and 
at  the  same  time  under  a  tree  in  the  city  of  Ramah  -,  which  is 
the  plain  sense  in  the  translation.  Besides,  if  he  had  at  that 
time  been  in  Gibeah,  or  in  Ramah,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
him  to  abide  in  those  cities,  while  all  his  friends  and  servants 
were  about  him,  «  with  his  spear  in  his  hand."  The  original  is 
as  follows  : 

b2)  m  i.n^:rn_  ni^ii  btij^ri  nnn  nr^^n  2tv  b^m] 
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The  2  bethy  prefixed  to  ."li^lil  Giheah,  and  to  HDl  Ramahj 
is  rendered  by  the  preposition  m,  viz.  <<  ^>^  Gibeah,  under  a  tree 
z«  Ramah."  but  agreeably  to  construction,  2  heth^  here  ought 
to  be  rendered  bij,  and  toivardsy  as  in  Jer.  c.  xvi.  4.  ^'in^l 
ii^m^l  ^  //^e  sum-d  a7id  hyfamine^  and  Eccles.  xi.  3. 

/nnjl  ThaJiathy  is  erroneously  rendered  by  under.  This 
word,  with  a  similar  construction,  is  rendered.  Genesis,  ch.  1. 
19.  «  in  the  place  of."  Levit,  16.  42.  The  clause  will  then 
read,  «  now  Saul  abode  by  Gibeah,  in  the  place  of  "Pli^Nn,  the 
grove  by  Ramah."  Here  we  are  told  the  particular  situation  of 
Saul,  who,  as  the  history  informs  us,  was  in  pursuit  of  David 
and  his  soldiers.  The  word  VIH;;^,  rendered  his  servants,  is  a 
general  term  for  all  that  serve,  and  as  Saul  is  described  to  be  in 
the  city,  it  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  these  V12)^  were  his 
domestic  servmifs;  but  this  word  also  signifies  soldiers.  2  Sam. 
C.  ii.  12.  13.  «  And  Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  and  the  Hl^ 
servants  of  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  went  out  from  Maha- 
naim,  to  Gibeon,  and  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  n^J^I,  and  the 
servants  of  David,  went  out  and  met  together  by  the  pool  of 
Gibeon."  Here  the  two  armies,  under  the  command  of  Joab 
and  Abner,  the  generals  of  David  and  Saul,  met  together  j  and 
the  I7th  verse  says,  "  And  there  was  a  very  sore  battle  that  day ; 
and  Abner  was  beaten,  and  the  men  of  Israel  fled  before 
n^y  the  servants  of  David/'  which  plainly  means  the  soldiers 

of  David. 

Fidelity,  particularly  when  the  Scriptures  are  the  subject,  is 
the  duty  of  a  translator ;  but  in  the  Bible  translation  of  this 
passage,  1  Sam.  xxii.  6.  the  translators  have  passed  by  a  word, 
which  is  as  necessary  as  any  other,  as  it  informs  us  what 
description  of  persons  IH^i^,  his  servants  were,  who  were  with 
him;  this  is  the  word,  D''22i3n  hannitsaahim.  This  word 
means  garrisons,  2  Sam.  viii.  6.  «  Then  David  put  DO"*^!) 
garrisons,"  v.  14.  1  Chron.  xviii.  13.  2  Chron.  xvii.  2.  the  last 
clause,  yhv  D''i;ip  VlHi^  by^  will  then  read,  ajid  all  his  gar- 
rison soldiers  ahoid  him,  or  as  we  should  express  it  in  our 
language,  aiid  all  his  guards  about  him.  Here  he  is  described 
as  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army  •,  the  expression  mth  his 
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spear  in  his  hand  is  then  proper ;  but  to  suppose  that  while  he 
was  in  his  palace  in  Gibeah,  or  under  a  tree  in  Ramah,  there 
was  any  necessity  for  him  to  have  a  spear  in  his  hand,  when  the 
servants  of  his  household  were  with  him,  according  to  the 
translation,  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  original.  The 
whole  verse  reads,  "  Now  Saul  abode  by  Gibeah,  in  the  place 
of  the  grove  by  Ramah,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and  all  his 
garrison  soldiers  about  him." 

The  original  describes  the  place  where  Saul  was  encamped 
under  the  cover  of  the  7ti^i^,  grove ,-  Gibeah  and  Ramah  were 
neighbouring  cities,  as  appears  from  Jud.  xix.  13.  and  by  this 
reading,  ?io-jo  Saul  abode  by  Gibeah^  in  the  -place  of  the  grove  hy 
RamaJiy  we  are  informed  that  he  and  his  soldiers  were  between 
Gibeah  and  Ramah,  in  tne  place  of  the  grove,  a  very  proper 
place,  not  only  to  avoid  the  communication  of  intelligence  to 
David,  but  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  health  by  protecting  them 
from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  till  he  obtained  information 
concerning  the  concealment  of  David,  and  the  strength  of  his 
army.  Therefore,  to  return  to  the  passage  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  first  book  of  Samuel ;  it  ought  not  to  be  rendered,  «  and 
they  took  their  bones,  and  buried  them  under  b^J^\^  a  tree  at 
Jabesh,"  but  thus,  "  and  they  took  their  bones,  and  buried 
them  rrt^^n*'!  bti^Sn  Jirrn  in  the  place  of  the  grove  at  Jabesh ;" 
the  place  where  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  buried  their  dead. 

The  learned  author  informs  us,  that  the  following  words  in 
Isaiah,  iD^i^b  m^'n  nNTT  rendered  in  the  English  version, 
«  and  tlie  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,"  do  not 
contain  the  true  meaning,  and  the  beauty  of  the  passage  is 
entirely  lost.  It  certainly  is  not  consistent  with  the  Hebrew, 
and  in  its  application  it  is  indefinite,  as,  agreeably  to  this  reading, 
all  the  parched  ground  in  the  country  might  be  understood  to 
become  pools  of  water.  Z'W  Sharaby  he  observes,  has  the 
sense  here  with  the  Arabic  ^  ,\  Serah,  «  true,"  but  it  is 
literally  a  copy  of  ^"W  Sharaby  with  this  difference  only ;  the 
\  alify  or  the  Arabic  A,  is  written  to  correspond  with  kamets, 
the  long  A  in  Hebrew,  and  ]I}  shiuy  is  pronounced  as  D  samech, 
after   the    manner  of  the    Chaldean    and  Egyptian   pronunci- 
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ation."  But  with  deference  to  the  ophiion  of  the  learned  author, 
who  has  certainly  made  a  considerable  proficiency  in  oriental  learn- 
ing, and  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  learned 
native  professors  of  the  Arabic  language,  I  humbly  conceive  it  Is 
no  proof  that  the  meaning  of  ^Tip  Sharaby  can  be  best  deter- 
mined by  ^_J\,^^  Serab ;  for  as  this  Arabic  word  is  only  the 
Hebrew  Ilk;  Sharah^  in  Arabic  letters,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  taken  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  the  most  ancient 
language,  and  that  its  meaning  is  the  same  in  both  languages. 

I  think  there  Is  a  considerable  degree  of  beauty  in  the 
translation  which  this  patriotic  amateur  of  oriental  learning  has 
given,  and  as  the  idea  Is  comprehended  In  the  original,  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  reader  to  see  it  in  his  own  words.  "  When 
the  time  of  the  Messiah  shall  come,"  the  prophet  intimates,  "  all 
nature  shall  rejoice.  "When  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
established  throughout  the  earth,  then  shall  the  blind  open  their 
eyes,  and  the  deaf  hear  \  the  lame  shall  leap,  and  the  dumb  shall 
sing  for  joy :  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  the  rose  shall  blossom 
there,  and  the  solitary  place  shall  florish  like  Lebanon,  or 
Carmel,  or  Sharon  •,  the  streams  shall  break  out  in  the  arid 
wilderness,  and  the  serah^  the  illusory  lake  of  the  desert,  shall 
become  a  pool  of  real  water."  Thus  he  concludes  that  yyD 
sharab  has  the  same  sense  here  with  the  Arabic  ^J\  seraby 
which  signifies  "  that  extraordinary  illusio7ii  which  often  takes 
place  in  the  desert,  when  the  sands  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
lake,  and  deceive  the  eye  of  the  thirsty  traveller." 

I  should  not  have  said  any  thing  in  addition  concerning  this 
passage,  had  not  the  translators  of  the  Bible  committed  an  error, 

*  Thus  we  read  Jud.  xii.  6.  concerning  the  Ephraimites,  that  they  could 
not  pronounce  the  w  shin,  but  instead  of  it  they  pronounced  the  D  samech, 
and  the  reason  is  evident.  Ephraim  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  as  he  pro- 
nounced himself,  so  he  taught  his  children  to  pronounce  after  the  Egyptian 
manner ;  but  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  retained  the  pronunciation  of  the 
country  from  which  they  came ;  and  tlms  it  was  that  the  Ephraimites  could  not 
pronounce  u'  shin,  but  with  a  D  samech,  who  when  they  were  told  to  say  nh'zw 
Shibboleth,  with  a  ly  shin,  said  n'7lD  sibboleth,  with  a  D  samech.  The  reason 
why  they  retained  this  mode  of  utterance  after  so  long  a  period  is  obvious; 
the  tribes  were  distinct  states,  and  did  not  mix  with  each  other. 
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which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  this  learned  author.  He  has 
rendered  the  first  clause,  D-IK'?.  ^ypjl  T\'T\\  "  the  illusory  lake 
of  the  desert  shall  become  a  pool  of  real  water ;"  but  here  he 
leaves  us  to  apply  the  second,  which  is  D^Q  "'i^^'?^  pi^iDiJI, 
«  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water,"  as  it  stands  in  the 
translation.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  favored  us  with  his 
view  of  this  also :  however,  as  this  is  not  the  case,  I  shall 
venture  to  give  as  literal  a  rendering  as  the  subject  will  admit, 
abiding  closely  by  the  Hebrew  words.  For  though  the  above 
clause  be  consistent  with  the  ideal  signification,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  there  are  words  introduced  which  are  not 
sanctioned  by  the  original  -,  nevertheless,  it  amounts  to  the  same, 
whether  we  render  yw  sharab.  by  "  the  exhausted  reservoirs 

T  T  ' 

shall  become  a  perpetual  source  of  water,"  or  <«  the  illusory  lake 
of  the  desert  shall  become  a  pool  of  real  water  5"  but  the  first 
sense  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  prophet,  not  to 
apply  these  words  to  the  traveller  in  the  desert,  which  would 
then  be  limited  to  a  few  individuals  only,  but  to  the  nation  to 
whom  he  directed  the  prophecy,  and  who  no  doubt  at  that  time 
experienced  this  terrible  2"1t'  sharaby  "  heat,  or  drought," 
when  their  rivers  and  reservoirs  were  dried  up  by  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  sun. 

DJNt^  Laegaanii  in  the  translation  is  rendered  a  pool.  It 
Is  from  the  root  pp  ganty  which  means  fillip  addition,  a  per- 
petual source,  applied  throughout  the  Scriptures  to  reservoirs 
of  water,  giving  a  constant  supply.  Psalm  cxiv.  8.  «  which 
turneth  the  rock  into  a  Dp  DJhJ,  standing  water."  cvii.  35. 
**  he  turneth  the  wilderness  D''D  DIlJ^'?  into  a  standing 
water." 

The  primary  meaning  of  ^iJ-JQ^I  Tsimmaacmny  Is  to  be  holloia, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  empty,  and  so  It  Is  applied  to  fasting,  and 
tJiirst,  as  denoting  hollovmess,  emptiness,  under  radix  D1X 
Tsoum ;  but  this  word  is  under  the  l^i2':i  Tsiina,  signifying 
drought,  or  the  droughty  place.  Deut.  viil.  15.  ]i>iDik1,  *«  and 
drought  where  there  was  no  water."  Psalm  evil.  33.  **  He 
turneth  rivers  into  a  wilderness,  and  the  water-springs  IIKDIJ? 
i7ito  dry  ground  "  or  which  would  be  agreeably  to  the  original. 
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and  spriiigs  of  "abater  to  dryness.  The  verse  will  then  read, 
<«  The  exhausted  reservoirs  shall  be  for  a  perpetual  source,  even 
the  droughty  place  for  springs  of  water." 

There  are  few  passages,  says  this  industrious  writer,  which  have 
more  embarrassed  the  critics  than  the  following :  «'  Which  maketh 
Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south. 
Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion .''  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his 
season,  or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  ? " 

One  of  these  passages  occurs  in  the  38th  chapter,  v.  31. 

«  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the 
bands  of  Orion?"  It  will  appear  that  T\'ty''^  Chima^  means  the 
Pleiades^  and  ^DI)  ChesiU  Orion,  if  we  attend  to  the  application 
of  these  constellations,  by  these  ancient  people,  to  the  diff^erent 
seasons  of  the  year,  though  many  of  the  learned  have  been  of 
a  different  opinion.  I  have  not  met  with  any  author  who  has 
satisfied  me  on  this  subject.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job 
had  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  making  those  inquiries  ;  and  they  are 
couched  in  such  a  form  as  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  things 
signified  were  beyond  the  ability  of  man  to  perform.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  explain  them  consistently  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  as,  I  believe,  they  were  understood  by  the  original 
writers. 

«  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  n?;3''3  Pleiades?" 
That  nD''3  Chimaj  was  the  ancient  term  in  Chaldee  and 
Hebrew,  for  that  singular  assemblage  of  stars  in  the  sign  Taurus, 
which  we  call  Pleiades,  and  vulgarly,  the  seven  starsj  will  be 
seen  by  what  follows.  But  commentators  have  been  at  a  loss 
how  to  understand  that  these  constellations  should  have  any 
influence ;  thus  have  astrologers  presumed  to  say,  from  this 
passage,  that  the  stars  influence  man.  The  learned  and  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  world  have  rejected  theories,  which 
could  not  illustrate  the  subject,  and  have  judiciously  passed 
over  such  passages,  without  attempting  to  embarrass  the  under- 
standings of  the  unlearned  with  vain  conjectures,  and  uncertain 
conclusions. 
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The  words  ni2^3  Chimay  i.  e.  Pleiades,  and  ^03  ChesiU  i.  e. 
Orion,  were  applied  to  indicate  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
heat  and  cold  were  predominant  j  nip-D  Chimay  means  heaty  or 
drought.  Psalm  Ixiii.  1 .  l"?  nr:D  ^Viily  «  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
thee."  Also  that  extreme  heat  which  corrodes  and  destroys. 
Rabbi  Abraham  says,  .1^:0  Chimuy  means  «  a  northern  constel- 
lation producing  heat."  So  that  this  clause,  canst  thou  bind  the 
s-Jucet  injl-uences  of  Pleiadesy  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  that 
season  of  the  year  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  those  climates 
were  produced  early.  For  at  this  season,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  Taurus,  the  Pleiades  rise  with  the  sun,  when  the  sweet 
influences  of  spring  are  heightened  by  the  luxuriant  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  which  could  only  be  effected,  or  restrained  and 
bound,  by  the  divine  power.  In  order,  therefore,  to  show  the 
vanity  of  presumptuous  men,  he  says,  canst  thou  bind  the  sweet 
influences  ofPleiadeSy  i.  e.  restrain  the  heat  necessary  to  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ? 

Or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion.  That  b'DB  Chesily  i.  e.  «  Orion," 
is  introduced  to  signify  «  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  sun 
draws  near  the  sign  Capricorn/'  will  also  appear.  At  this  time 
Orion  rises  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  when  the  beautiful  display 
of  stars  in  this  constellation  appears  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
which,  in  this  part  of  Arabia,  at  this  season,  rises  about  six  in  the 
evening ;  from  whence  comes  the  word  'b'p'2  ChisleUy  «  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,"  which  answers 
to  part  of  November  and  December.  Neh.  i.  1.  Zach.  vii.  1. 
when  the  earth  is  bound  as  it  were  in  bandsy  and  nature  is  dull 
and  heavy,  when  the  productions  of  the  summer  are  destroyed  by 
the  cold  and  torpid  state  of  winter.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  mean 
those  whose  affections  are  cold  in  the  sentiment  of  religion,  and 
so  it  signifies  «  a  deviation  from  the  warmth  or  life  manifested 
by  those,  who  from  principle  keep  the  commands  of  God ;"  to 
such  this  word  is  applied,  who  in  scripture  language  are  deno- 
minated/00/5, znd  foolish.  Psalm  xlxix.  10.  Prov.  x.  18.  Eccles. 
v.  3.  In  this  sense  it  is  borrowed  from  nature,  and  applied  in 
the  keenest  irony  to  the  friends  of  Job,  who  by  their  own 
works  pretended  to  effect  their  own  righteousness.  It  is  one  of 
those  forms  of   speech,  which  we   frequently    meet  with    in 
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Scripture,  where  the  answer  is  comprehended  in  the  question. 
Job  is  asked,  if  it  be  possible  for  man  to  bi7id  or  restrain  the 
siioeet  influences  of  Pleiades,  i.  e.  '<  the  sweet  influences  of  spring, 
when  Pleiades  appears  with  the  early  rising  sun ;  or  loose  the 
hands  of  Orion^'  i.  e.  «  the  binding  power  of  the  frost,  when 
Orion,  rising  in  opposition  to  the  Sun,  leads  on  the  winter." 
The  inference  is  obvious.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  man  to  save 
himself  by  his  own  works,  or  work  out  his  own  salvation  inde- 
pendently of  that  life-giving  power,  which  renders  him  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  Thus  it  must  be  admitted,  that  T\ty''h  ChimUy 
was  the  ancient  name  for  Pleiades,  and  bv^  Chesil,  for  the 
constellation  Orion,  contrasted  with  Pleiades,  as  rising  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun,  in  the  winter.  bVD  Chesil,  is  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  as  meaning  the  cmistellations.  Isaiah,  xvii.  10, 
Dn^^P^T  iZi;QIirn  >apO  ^D,  «  For  the  stars  of  heaven,  and 
their  constellations,"  as  noticed  by  this  writer,  for  DIT'^^DD 
Chesileehem,  must  necessarily  apply  to  the  constellations,  i.  e, 
nin  Chadree,  i.  e.  «  the  chambers  or  repositories,  which 
comprehend  a  certain  number  of  stars  :"  and  it  also  appears  that 
the  above  is  the  true  theological  application,  as  understood  by 
those  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  and 
Arabians, 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  a  difficult  part  in  these  passages  ; 
difficult  in  its  application,  for  I  have  not  seen  any  definition  of 
it,  which  has  afforded  me  the  least  information  on  a  rational 
ground,  why  infinite  wisdom,  to  show  the  inability  of  man  to 
save  himself  by  his  own  works,  should  descend  from  objects  of 
the  greatest  magnitude,  to  notice  a  single  star,  which  could  not," 
according  to  the  custom  of  these  learned  people,  be  applied  to 
denote  with  effect  any  particular  season  of  the  year.  The 
passage  is  in  the  9th  chapter,  and  the  9th  verse,  V''pp  ^  T^W 
HDO"),  «  which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades," 

The  learned  author,  with  good  reason,  asks,  "  but  how  shall 
we  venture  to  pronounce  that  by  i:^;^  Aash,  Job  meant  Arcturus, 
we  can  hardly  understand  l^;;  Ash,  to  have  been  a  single  star.'* 
I  am  decidedly  of  his  opinion  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  by  this  word 
the  original  writer  meant  a  constellation^  though  it  is  so  under- 
stood in  all  the  European  translations. 
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The  first  words  of  this  verse,  tiy  niivt.*,  are  thus  rendered  in 
the  Bible  :  <^  which  maketh  Arcturus."  "  Schultens,  Buxtorf, 
and  the  authors  of  the  Vulgate,"  this  writer  informs  us,  have 
concluded  that  L^  Aashy  meant  the  star  Arcturus^  and  the 
LXX.  "Ea-TT^pos  i"  but  they  have  no  authority  for  such  rendering, 
any  more  than  Aben  Ezra,  with  many  others,  have  for  sup- 
posing it  to  signify  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  learned  writer,  in  concluding  that  we 
ought  to  translate  li^*  Aash,  by  '*  Hesperus,  the  star  of  the 
evening."  The  evening  star,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  a  planet 
in  the  solar  system,  and  as  it  is  separated  from  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  the  words  «  Canst  thou  guide  Aash  with  his  sons  r" 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  applied  to  the  evening  star,  because 
the  rest  of  the  planets  being  far  out  of  his  sphere,  cannot  be 
called  his  sons ;  and  it  is  often  the  case,  that  the  evening  star 
does  not  lead  or  guide  the  other  planets,  as  they  are  frequently 
under  the  earth.  But  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  ]Ly  Aash, 
was  the  evening  star  called  Hesperus,  as  first  appearing  and 
leading  forth  the  host  of  the  fixed  stars ;  this  reasoning  would 
apply  with  greater  force,  as  no  conception  can  be  formed  con- 
cerning their  vast  distances  from  the  solar  system.  The  fixed 
stars  could  not  be  linked  with  the  planets  to  justify  the  reading, 
Ca7isi  thou  guide  Arcturus  Xicith  his  sons  P  There  certainly  "  are 
few  passages,"  as  this  writer  justly  remarks,  "  which  have  more 
embarrassed  the  critics  j"  I  shall  therefore  give  what  I  believe, 
from  close  investigation,  to  be  the  true  sense  of  these  scientific 
passages. 

The  clause  in  the  original  is  ni2''31  bvn  W^  HtL^,  wliich  is 
thus  rendered :  which  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades. 
Job  is  here  speaking  of  the  power  of  God,  but  the  pronoun 
relative  in  the  translation  is  improper,  as  these  verses,  from  the 
6th  to  the  10th,  are  interrogative.  He  asks,  "  Who  removeth 
the  mountains  ?  who  overturneth  tliem  in  his  anger  ?  who 
shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her  place  ?  who  commandeth  the  sun, 
and  sealeth  up  the  stars  ^  who  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens  ? 
who  maketh  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades  ?" — The  answer 
which  Job  gives  shows  that  he  had  true  conceptions  concerning 
the  ubiquity  of  God  :  «  Lo,  he  goeth  by  me,  and  I  see  him  not  -, 

Vol.  hi.   No,  v.  o  ^ 
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he  passeth  on  also,  but  I  perceive  him  not."  But  this  clause, 
'which  inaleth  Arcturus,  Orio7ij  and  Pleiades,  if  v/e  consider 
these  as  single  stars,  is  of  little  weight  to  be  joined  with  the 
shaking  of  the  earthy  removing  moiintains,  commanding  the  miiy 
ajid  spreading  the  heavens.  When  the  whole*  universe  is  intro- 
duced to  show  that  it  was  made  by  God,  and  that  it  is  under  the 
control  of  his  almighty  power,  it  certainly  could  not  be  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  heighten  this  magnificent  description 
of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  by  descending  to  the  consideration 
of  making  three  solitary  stars. 

The  word  Ii»V  Aash,  which  is  rendered  ArcturuSy  comes  from 
the  radix  )i:VJV  Aashash  .•  its  primary  n^eaning  is,  to  consumey 
to  'wear  out,  KzastCy  destroy,  diminishy  corrode,  eat  away.  Psalm 
vi.  7.  "  Mine  eye  rW'<iJV  is  consumed."  xxxi.  9.  The  same 
word,  written  with  the  same  vowels,  and  having  the  same 
construction,  is  applied  to  the  moth,  which  eats  aisoayy  corrodesy 
and  destroys.  Job,  iv.  19.  "  Crushed  before  li}'^  the  moth." 
Ch.  xxvii.  18.  «  He  buildeth  his  house  ^'^'2  like  the  moth." 
Ch.  xiii.  28.  tlTj;  i'ppK^  «  moth-eaten."  Isaiah,  li.  8.  t^^  XD^'^'^'' 
"  the  moth  shall  eat  them."  Psalm,  xxxix.  11.  Hos.  v.  12. 
From  what  has  been  said  conccnjing  n?D''3  Chima,  .  i.  e. 
"  Pleiades,"  and  b''DD  Chcsil,  i.  e.  "  Orion,"  that  the  ancient 
people  introduced  these  two  constellations  into  their  scientific 
writings,  and  applied  them  to  signify  those  seasons  of  the  year, 
summer  and  winter,  when. heat  and  cold  were  experienced  in 
their  extremes,  by  which  means  all  the  productions  of  the  earth 
were  brought  to  their  consummation :  it  will  appear  to  the 
learned,  that  the  word  Arcturus  has  no  more  to  do  with  the 
passage  than  the  north  pole  star,  or  any  other  star.  The  verse 
will  read  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew,  and  consistently  with  reason, 
as  follows  :  ivho  mahetli  "^V  t^ic  consumery  '^''DD,  Orioriy  as  ^^'^p) 
Pleiades.  But  an  English  writer,  not  retaining  original  words, 
would  perhaps  thus  express  himself :  who  maketh  the  consumery 
or  destroyi7ig  cold,  eve?i  as  the  corj'oding  heat.  It  is  a  com- 
parison, signifying-  that  the  divine  power  bringeth  all  things  to  a 
consummation,  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  by  extrenie  heat 
as  well  as  cold. 
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The  writer  of  this  work  has  given  us  his  translation  of  that 
striking   passage,    Job,  xxxix.  19.  tL'''lL^jnn  HHI^^  L:'\Db  li^JirT 
nr^i-H  ilNI^  "  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength  ?  hast  thou 
clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? "  which  he  thinks  "  is  altogether 
out  of  nature."  But  there  are  many  metaphors  in  the  Bible,  which, 
unless  we  attend  to  the  peculiar  idiom  of  the  language,  appear  to 
be  out  of  nature  :  such  as   eating  the  Jlesh  of  chariots — being 
^filled  at  the  table  of  God  by  eating  horses  and  chariots — cedars 
skipping  like  calves^  and  mountains  like  an  unicorn.     These, 
and"  great  numbers  of  passages,  appear  to  be  out  of  nature,  as  it 
is  not  possible  literally  to  eat  the  flesh  of  chariots,  for  cedars  to 
skip  like  calves,  and  mountains  like  an  unicorn ;  but  when  the 
true  meaning  is  understood  agreeably  to  the  customary  usage, 
and  the  metaphorical  phraseology  of  the  language,  the  application 
proves  that  such  passages,  instead  of  being  out  of  nature,   add 
that  force  and  beauty,  which  would  otherwise  appear,  not  only 
out  of  nature,  but  altogether  useless  and  unintelligible.     The 
inattention  to  this  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  thing  to  another, 
"  which  comprehends  in  its  figure  a  representation  of  something 
else,"  has  been  the  sole  cause  why  such  Scriptures  are  not  under- 
stood at  this  day,  without  which  knowledge,  it  is  not  possible  to 
understand  them ;  the  learned  will  continue  to  disagree  among 
themselves,    and   will,  as  they  have    for   ages,  be  perpetually 
searching  for  meanings,  and  various  translations,  which  are  not 
authorized  by  the  Hebrew,  and  were  never  intended  by  the 
original  writers. 

I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  version,  with  which  our  author 
has  favored  us,  though  it  be  very  different  from  the  Bible 
translation,  yet  it  is  more  consistent  with  reason  and  sound  speech 
than  any  other  I  have  seen,  where  a  variation  from  the  received 
translation  has  been  attempted.  The  rendering  given  by  Bochart 
is  too  absurd  for  criticism  :  "  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  a 
mane  ?  "  though  it  has  been  brought  again  before  the  public  in  a 
modern  translation  of  this  book,  with  the  addition  of  "  shaking 
and  flowing," — «  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  the  shaking 
and  flowing  mane."  But  all  these  are  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  passage  as  we  have  it  before  us  in  Hebrew  j  I  have 
carefully  examined  it,  and  find  that  the  translation,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Bible,  is  correct. 
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In  this  verse  we  have  one  of  the  finest  shniles  I  ever  met  with 
in  any  author,  ancient  or  modern ;  the  greatest  beauties  in 
Homer,  Virgil,  or  Milton,  are  as  far  below  it  as  to  propriety  of 
application,  or  elegance  of  expression,  as  the  supreme  speaker  is 
above  the  person  addressed.  Dr.  Randolph  is  willing  to  admit 
that  nDi?"l  Rangmaahy  means  «  the  thunder,"  but  he  says, 
«  is  not  this  one  of  those  noble  and  sublime  expressions,  of 
which  one  dares  not  question  the  meaning  ?  otherwise  it  may  be 
asked,  how  can  a  neck  be  clothed  with  thunder  ?"  That  the 
passage  is  "  noble  and  sublime"  must  be  allowed ;  but  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  sacred  scriptures,  which  God  has  given 
for  a  rule  of  life,  are  given  in  such  «  noble  and  sublime" 
language,  that  we  are  not  to  question,  or  endeavour  to  understand 
their  meaning ;  what  idea  can  vve  form  of  the  "  noble  and 
sublime,"  if  its  meaning  be  unintelligible  ?  That  which  cannot 
be  understood  can  neither  be  noble  nor  sublime.  As  I  must 
give  the  decided  preference  to  the  translation  of  this  verse  as  it 
now  stands  in  the  Bible^  I  will  show,  agreeably  to  the  idiom  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  what  the  original  writer  meant  by  this 
metaphor, — "  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder  ? " 

None  can  doubt  that  this  is  an  allegory,  by  "  which  some- 
thing other  is  intended  than  is  contained  in  the  words  literally 
taken,"  by  which  the  subject  is  rendered  grand  and  striking ; 
and  by  attending  to  the  allegorical  stile,  in  which  these  passages, 
which  seem  «  to  be  out  of  nature,"  are  written,  we  shall  be  able 
to  form  some  rational  conclusion  concerning  their  true  meaning 
and  application  by  the  sacred  writers. 

By  a  close  investigation  of  such  passages  in  Scripture,  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  the  sacred  writers,  from  the  most  ancient 
time,  by  way  of  allegorical  representation,  compared  the  horse 
to  the  understanding.  Zach.  xii.  4.  «  In  that  day,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  will  smite  every  Jiorse  with  astonishment ^  and  his  rider 
with  madness,  and  will  smite  every  liorse  of  the  people  with 
hlindnessr  It  must  be  evident  to  every  impartial  man,  that 
something  else  is  understood  than  appears  in  the  letter,  as  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  horse  to  be  smitten  tsoith  astotiishment.  This 
was  a  familiar  phrase  among  those  nations,  and  is  something 
like  what  is  now  in  use  amongst  us ;  we  call  a  person  who  is 
crafty  or  cunning,  afoXf  so  it  is  in  Scripture, — go  to  Herod, 
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that  fox.  Thus  we  take  figures  from  nature  at  this  day,  and 
apply  them  to  signify  the  qualities  of  the  mind.  It  is  said  of  a 
person  who  manifests  a  weakness  or  imbecility  of  understanding, 
that  he  is  an  ass:  and  something  of  this  kind,  though  in  a  far 
higher  sense,  was  the  imagery  in  use  among  the  ancient  people 
of  whom  we  are  speaking.  In  those  ages,  we  find  in  Scripture, 
that  those  who  rode  on  white  she-asses,  were  such  as  were  to 
administer  justice  in  truth.  "  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  riding  on 
white  asses,"  i.  e.  the  lawgivers  of  Israel ;  thus  to  ride  on  a  she- 
ass  signified  zjudge^  and  to  ride  on  a  she-mule  signified  a  king. 
"  Cause  Solomon,  my  son,  to  ride  on  the  she-mule,  which  is 
mine ;  and  they  caused  Solomon  to  ride  on  the  she-mule  of 
King  David,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet, 
anointed  him  for  a  king  in  Gihon."  The  same  was  understood 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord, — "  Jesus  sent  two  disciples,  saying 
unto  them,  go  ye  into  a  village  which  is  over  against  you,  and 
immediately  ye  shall  find  a  she-ass.  This  was  done  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  tell  ye 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek 
sitting  on  a  she-ass  •,"  signifying,  agreeably  to  ancient  custom, 
that  justice  and  truth  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Jcingly  and 
the  priestly  offices,  which  were  manifested  in  him.  This  may 
appear  strange  to  some,  who  may  say  that  it  was  a  custom,  and 
that  nothing  more  can  be  made  of  it.  To  such  superficial 
reasoners,  I  answer,  if  it  were  a  custom,  it  must  have  been 
adopted  on  a  rational  ground  in  its  origin,  from  circumstances 
which  remained  attached  to  those  offices.  Strange  as  this 
may  seem,  it  is  here  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures  j  and  any 
man  who  attempts  to  advance  an  hypothesis  contrary  to  the 
plain  and  express  meaning  of  the  divine  record,  must  expect  to 
meet  with  that  reproof,  which  his  ignorance  and  folly  necessarily 
bring  upon  him.  Whatever  I  find  there  declared,  which  can 
possibly  have  no  other  meaning  or  application,  I  believe  :  I 
reject  the  opinions  of  all  men,  however  learned,  who  may 
advance  any  thing  without  such  authority  -,  and  rest  the  whole 
of  my  proof-on  those  unerring  oracles,  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted. 

This  was  also  the  custom  of  the  heathens,  to  borrow  their 
imagery  from  nature,  after  the  manner  of  the  primaeval  people, 
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to  signify  the  passions  and  properties  of  the  mind.  Pegasus,  or 
the  flying  horse,  was  feigned  by  them  to  be  the  winged  horse  of 
•Perseus  ;  this  has  been  received  as  a  fable,  but  it  is  jrot  so,  as 
there  is  a  significative  reahty  in  the  object,  and  as  it  is  true  in  its 
appHcation.  Perseus  was  a  man  famous  for  wisdom  and  under- 
standing ;  he  was  industrious  in  applying  his  mind  to  the 
invention  of  arts  and  sciences,  which  were  useful  to  man :  for 
tliat  reason ;  his  understanding  was  compared  to  the  horse,  on 
account  of  its  utility  to  ^nan^.and  its  quick  transition  from  place 
to  place.  Thus  the  horse  of  Perseus  is  said  to  have  broken 
open  a  fountain  with  his  hoof,  and  that  this  fountain  was  after- 
wards consecrated  to  the  nine  Muses  -,  by  which  we  understand, 
agreeably  to  this  significative  mode  of  speech,  that  the  hoof  of 
the  horse  meant  the  industry,  and  the  winged  horse  the  under- 
standing of  Perseus.  So  that  though  this  has  been  received  as  a 
fable,  it  is  a  beautiful  allegory,  and  as  such  had  a  real  existence, 
agreeably  to  the  style  of  the  eastern  languages,  and  the  method 
by  which  the  ancients  cojiimunicated  knowledge  to  posterity. 

The  understanding  is  the  rudder  of  the  mind ;  it  makes  a 
swift  transition  from  one  place  to  another,  it  guides  and 
directs  all  our  actions,  and  which  on  this  account  is  of  the' 
greatest  utility  to  man :  in  like  manner  these  ancient  people, 
to  prefigure  the  understanding  by  a  similar  likeness  in  animal 
nature,  as  is  customary  throughout  the  Scriptures,  in  their 
emblematical  representations,  gave  wings  to  the  horse,  that 
animal  being  the  most  useful  to  man,  and  the  swiftest  of  all 
others,  if  we  calculate  on  time  and  distance,  and  hence  a  fit  subject 
to  represent  the  qualities  of  the  understanding.  Now,  as  the 
lightning  precedes,  and  by  its  swiftness  and  power  is  the  cause 
of  the  thunder,  which  it  necessarily  draws  with  it ;  so  the  swift- 
ness and  power  of  the  horse  is  in  this  striking  metaphor  com- 
pared to  the  ligntning,  for  the  swiftness  and  power  with  which 
he  rushes  into  the  battle,  described  in  this  chapter,  dragging  after 
him  tlie  iron  war-chariots,  with  which  they  fought  in  those  days, 
the  noise  of  which  is  in  this  passage  compared  to  the  thunder  j 
which  vv^e  may  conceive  would  have  such  an  effect,  when  we 
recollect  that  it  was  usual  for  the  contending  powers  to  enter 
the  field  with  a  thousand  of  these  sounding  iron  chariots.  The 
mind  is  impressed  both  with  the  justness  and  terror  of  the; 
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simile  ;  for  wherever  the  lightning  strikes,  destruction  is  certain : 
so,  whenever  the  horse  came  in  wtontact  with  the  enemy,  his 
neck  first  driving  through  the  ranks,  is  emphatically  said  to  be 
cloathed  isoitk  thunder^  as  death  and  destruction  necessarily- 
marched  in  his  train.  The  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible 
translation,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  genius  and  phraseo- 
logy of  the  Hebrew. 

I  cannot  see  any  impropriety  in  the  33d  verse  of  the  15th 
chapter,  as  it  stands  in  the  Hebrew :  TfV^i'''")  i^D^  13^13  DQIl'' 
STS^I  rs^Xjy,  which  is  thus  rendered  in  our  Bible  :  "  he  shall 
shake  off  his  unripe  grape  as  the  vine ;  and  shall  cast  off  his 
flower  as  the  olive."  This  translation,  as  the  learned  author 
observes,  "  is  very  inaccurate  ;"  the  word  unripe  does  not  occur 
in  tlie  original.  "IpH  Biser,  is  rendered  the  «  unripe  grape" 
in  many  parts  of  Scripture,  but  it  is  very  improper.  Ipl  Biser, 
properly  means  ''  the  grape,"  and  in  this  passage,  "  the  grape 
when  ripe  ^''consistently  with  the  verb  vbn^t/i  chemosy  "  to  strip 
or  shake."  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  looking  into  the  Arabic 
for  an  elucidation  of  this  passage  ;  the  "  unripe  grape,"  adds  no 
beauty  to  it ;  to  shake  off  his  unripe  grape  like  the  vine  is  a 
violent  metaphor,  as  this  writer  observes,  every  one  knows  that 
it  is  the  unripe  grape  which  the  vine  does  not  shake  off;  but  to 
shake  off  the  grape  when  ripe  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
reason. 

Di2n''  Yachemosj  requires  the  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb  In 
our  language ;  and  the  1  vau,  prefixed  to  "^71^^")  should  be  ren- 
dered by  but,  as  in  Zeph.  I.  13.  with  the  same  construction. 
The  passage  will  then  read  as  It  does  In  the  Hebrew,  thus  :  «  he 
may  strip  off  his  grape  like  the  vine,  but  he  shall  be  cast  forth 
as  the  flower  of  the  olive."  The  writer  throughout  this  chapter 
shows,  that  though  the  wicked  may  prosper  in  his  wickedness, 
though  he  strip  off  his  grape,  i.  e.  the  vintage  of  his  ill-gotten 
w^ealth,  as  the  vine  Is  stripped  of  the  grape  M'hen  ripe,  "  yet  he 
shall  be  cast  forth  as  the  olive  casteth  forth  its  flower." 

The  24'th  verse  of  this  chapter,  which  has  frequently  been 
noticed  by  Deists  as  altogether  inconsistent  with  reason  and 
matter  of  fact,  Is  connected  with  the  present  subject  j  and  as 
the  author  of  this  Interesting  essay  has  not  favored  us  with  his 
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opinion  concerning  it,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
passage  also,  y'l^i  i^D.V  \yy,  '^V'^'2.,  is  thus  rendered  in  our 
Bible  version,  "  he  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage."  Two  words  in  this  verse,  with  the  prefixes  2.  hetli^  and 
1  vaUy  have  been  improperly  rendered  ;  they  have  no  such  mean- 
ing as  the  translators  have  given,  and  cannot  possibly  have  such 
an  application.  These  prefixes  have  been  chosen  contrary  to 
rule,  which  give  a  different  sense  \  no  reason  is  assigned  for  the 
rage  of  the  horse  in  any  translation  I  have  seen,  whereas,  in  the 
original,  the  cause  is  mentioned  by  the  venerable  writer. 

'^V^yy  berangaslh  means  co7nmotion,  or  violent  nis/ii?ig, 
according  to  the  idiom.  Jer.  x.  22.  b)15  ti'^^^l  "  and  a  great 
commotion."  Ch.  xlvii.  3.  ]D)l'lDi  "  the  rushing  of  his  chariots." 
Ezek.  iii.  12.  ^il^  ti^;^!,  «  a  great  rushing."  The  1  beth, 
prefixed  is,  with  this  construction  of  the  passage,  properly 
rendered  by  because^  as  in  2d  Chron.  xvi.  7.  The  *)  vau,  pre- 
fixed to  0*1  rogaazj  is  rendered  by  and  in  every  translation  I 
have  seen,  which  is  a  serious  error;  it  is  not  a  conjunction 
copulative  in  this  clause ;  its  obvious  rendering  according  to 
rule  is  by  wzV/z,  as  in  Deut.  xxv.  1 1 .  2d  Kings,  xi.  8.  Jer.  xxii. 
17,  The  words  OT)  W^"]^  will  then  be  read,  "because  of 
the  commotion  with  rage." 

Kp^^  yegammea^  is  the  next  word  in  the  clause,  which  is 
rendered  "  he  swalloweth ;"  but  as  it  is  evident  that  the  horse 
cannot  swallow  the  ground,  it  is  clear  that  the  writer  could  not 
use  a  word  which  conveyed  that  meaning.  Besides,  there  is  not 
a  metaphor  in  the  original  passage.  K!^^''  yegammeay  signifies 
llic  driving,  or  draming  up  of  any  thing,  it  is  applied  to  the 
action  of  drinking,  as  drawing  it  up.  Gen.  xxiv.  17.  to  bul- 
rushes, as  drawing  up  the  water.  Job,  viii.  11.  Isaiah,  xviii.  2. 
Ch.  XXXV.  7.  Heb.  i.  9.  and  in  this  passage,  according  to  the 
idiom  of  the  verb,  the  writer  alludes  to  the  action  of  the  horse 
when  he  is  enraged,  which  he  manifests  by  the  violence 
with  which  he  beats  or  digs  the  ground,  and  drives  or 
draws  up  the  earth  j  the  clause  will  truly  read,  «  because 
of  the  commotion,  with  rage  he  digs  the  ground."  This 
also  agrees  with  Arius  Montanus,  "  Cum  impetu  et  ira 
fodit  terram  j"     ^ith  the  Chaldean  interpreter — «  Facit  foveara 
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in  terra ;"  and  with  the  Septuagint,  Ka)  opyri  a.(^u.vii~i  rr/v  yr^v^ 
which  convey  the  true  sense  of  the  original,  though  the  phrase- 
ology varies  a  little ;  for  it  certainly  is  more  consistent  with 
truth  to  say,  that  the  horse,  when  in  a  rage,  digs,  or  makes  a  pit 
in  the  earth,  which  we  frequently  see,  than  to  say  "  he  swal 
loweth  the  ground,"  which,  although  in  Latin  vorare  viam  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  riinjiing  at  Jull  speedy^  yet  here  it  is  an 
improper  metaphor,  and  incapable  of  application  to  this 
passage. 

JOHN  BELLAMY. 

London,  Feb.  20,  ISll. 


Qjiicquid  dcllrant  Urges,  j)lectimtur  Achivi. 

V  ENTUTvi  erat  ad  sylvam :  solito  dc  more  per  agros 

Pabula  cum  socio  quserit  asellus  equo : 
Panza  recumbit  humi ;  fessum  dapibusque  tumentem 

Visere  Lethceas  crapula  suadet  aquas  : 
Stertit  et  in  somno  ad  mensam  rcdit  ille  :  magister 

Anxietate  vigil  fata  vicesque  dolet ; 
Solvitur  in  lacrymas  heros,  meditatur  amorem, 

«  Quern  Mars  non  potuit  vincere,  vincit  amor." 
—  '  Te  stimulante  hostes  et  prselia  adire  placeret, 

<  Pro  te  bis  vitam  deposuisse  meam ; 
«  Attamen  ex  solio  ex  aula  depulsa  palati, 

*  Incolis  obscura  rusticitate  casam : 


■    So  Shakespeare,   He  seemed  in  running-  to  detour  the  way.  2d  pait   of 
}[enrv  IV.  Act  1,  Scene  1. 
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<  Et  jacet  ante  pedes,  cui  sunt  tantuni  otia  cura;, 

'  Cui  summum  est  epulis  accubuisse  decus  ; 

<  Cui  mens  in  patinis ;  sibi  servit  et  imperat  uni, 

<  Et  requiem  foedam  desidiosus  amat. 
*  Veriam  ego,  qui  tantos,  qui  tot  supcrare  labores, 
'  Tarn  miserum  potero  non  supcrare  virum  ? 

<  Ipse  opus  aggrediar  j  nosmet  quae  causa  moratur  ? 

*  Ipsa  manus  veneres  h^ec  revocabit  herse.' 
Dixit,  et,  ardenti  dum  ferbuit  impete  sanguis, 

Avboris  '.i  ramo  lora  removit  eques  : 
Prostrati  dicto  citius  femoralia  servi 

Exuit,  in  dextra  frjena  voluta  vibrat. 
At  simul  attonitus  media  inter  somnia  Sancho 

Surgit,  et  hunc  vestes  eripuisse  videt ; 
'  Atque  mea,'  exclamat,  *  patientur  membra  flagelluni, 

«  Ut  redeat  dominse  pristina  forma  tux  ? 
'  Sit  tuus  hie  moeror,  mihi  non  qusesita  voluptas, 

*  Et  tibi  nunc  plagas,  si  libet,  ipse  dabo  : 

<  Gaudia  tu  nostro  generata  dolore  requiris, 

*  Gaudia  me  misero  non  aliena  petam.' 


H.  H.  JOY. 

1 80^2 
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OXFORD  PRIZE  ES^AY 


(Jn  the  Ajli)iity  bdrceeii  Painting  and  Writing  /;/  point 
of  Cuinposilion. 


Ut  Pictiira  Poesis. Hot 


Facies  non  omnibus  una. 
Nee  diversa  taiuen,  qualem  decet  esse  Sororum. Ovid. 


I  HE  general  resemblance  that  subsists  between  the  Arts  is  not 
confined  to  their  operations  and  effects^  but  is  visible  in  their 
very  orighi.  By  tracing  them  to  their  source,  we  shall  find  that 
they  were  universally  means  suggested  by  nec*tessity  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  first  efforts  of  this 
urgent  motive  display  the  rudiments  of  almost  every  invention, 
which  the  refinements  of  succeeding  ages  have  improved  into  an 
ornament  of  polished  life.  Vitruvius  could  discern  the  prin- 
ciples of  Architecture  in  a  cottcge ;  and  the  rude  songs  and  coarse 
drawings,  w  ith  which  barbarous  nations  recorded  their  sports  and 
triumphs,  present  us  with  the  dawnings  of  those  Arts,  which 
enlighten  the  most  advanced  periods  of  civil  society. 

The  want  of  letters,  in  the  early  ages,  precluded  every  method 
of  giving  a  permanent  form  to  the  fluctuating  ideas  of  the  mind, 
but  by  an  immediate  address  to  the  senses ;  and  Painting '  was 
the  expedient  first  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  The 
moral  and  religious  precepts  of  the  Egyptian  sages  were  con- 
veyed by  painted  symbols,  to  which  they  annexed  peculiar  ideas ; 
and  it  was  by  these  natural  characters  alone,  that  a  correspon- 
dence could  be  maintained,  or  the  account  of  any  memorable 
event  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  But  the  explanation  of  ideas, 
by  emblematical  signs,  was  not  peculiar  to  that  sagacious  people; 

«  .Sec  Junius,  de  Picturis  Vet.  p.  27. 
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it  was  probably  used  in  the  infancy  of  Croece  and  Rome :  in  the 
former^,  it  was  certainly  once  the  same  tliinu;  to  Paint  as  to  Write, 
as  the  langiiap;e,  copious  as  it  was,  afforded  but  one  expression 
for  both  :  in  the  latter,  it  is  recorded  by  its  own  historians,  that  it 
was  usual  for  those,  who  had  been  sliip-wrecked,  to  carry  with 
them  a  painted  representation  of  their  misfortunes,  as  a  readier 
method  of  exciting  compassion,  than  the  most  pathetic  recital 
of  them.  A  similar  practice  prevailed  in  nations  far  removed 
from  the  imitation  of  these  examples ;  in  Mexico,  the  important 
news  of  an  European  invasion  was  transmitted  to  the  Emperor 
by  a  pictured  account  of  the  event;  and  the  History  of  Peru 
was  preserved  by  a  more  simple  arrangement  of  colored  threads. 

Though  the  reference  of  Poetry  to  the  wants  of  mankind  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  direct  as  that  of  the  other  arts,  yet 
it  has  indisputably  a  high  claim  to  antiquity.  Its  first  descrip- 
tions were  prol)ably  confined  to  the  external  beauties  of  nature, 
or  to  such  circumstances  and  events  as  had  been  exhibited  within 
its  own  view.'  But  the  relation  between  the  senses  and  the 
cadence  of  numbers,  and  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  ear  to 
the  memory,  did  not  long  escape  observation ;  we  accordingly 
find,  that  at  a  very  early  period  in  History,  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  occurrences  were  related  in  verse,  and  Priests, 
Legislators,  and  Philosophers,  adopted  Poetry  as  the  language 
of  instruction. 

In  this  general  survey  of  the  infiint  state  of  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing, they  have  been  represented  as  the  dictates  of  necessity,  or 
arising  from  that  desire  of  communicating  ideas,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  human  nature,  and  as  accommodating  theni- 
selves  merely  to  the  perceptions  of  sense.  But  to  view  them  in 
a  more  enlarged  and  important  light,  we  must  hasten  to  a  period 
when  they  were  considered  as  liberal  Arts ;  as  arts,  which  do  not 
confine  their  application  to  the  senses,  but  use  them  only  as 
vehicles  of  conveying  their  address  to  the  noblest  faculties  of  the 
soul.  When  contemplated  in  this  point  of  view,  they  will 
appear  so  congenial,  as  to  be  but  different  means  of  obtaining 
the  same  end ;  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  premise,  that  the 
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analogy  between  them  is  not  confined  to  the  similarity  of  their 
effects  in  luimanizing  the  manners^  and  lelining  the  jiassions,  but 
extends  itself  likewise  to  the  variety  of  allusions  and  illustrations, 
which  they  mutually  afl'ord  and  receive  from  each  other. 

The  maturity,  at  \\  hich  tlie  Arts  had  arrived  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  is  fully  demonstrated  by  his  works.  If,  in  his  account 
of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  we  consider  the  judgment  which  he 
has  displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  objects,  and 
the  picturesque  manner  in  which  he  has  disposed  and  grouped 
them,  we  shall  pay  deference  to  the  conjecture,  that  he  borrowed 
his  ideas  from  some  celebrated  Paintings,  or  at  least,  that  the 
perfection,  which  the  art  had  then  attained,  had  the  power  of 
impressing  so  forcibly  on  his  readers  the  scene  which  he  describes. 
But  if  he  was  in  any  respect  indebted  to  Painting,  he  furnished 
in  return,  the  richest  materials  for  the  pencil.  The  tears  of 
Portia,  on  seeing  a  painted  representation  of  the  Painting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  are  a  sufficient  panegyric  on  the  poet 
who  suggested  the  subject,  and  the  artist  who  adopted  it.  It 
M  as  from  this  source,  that  Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  imbibed  those 
conceptions,  which  they  embodied  in  their  works  ;  and  the 
greatest  compliment  that  could  have  been  paid  to  Apelles  was 
the  opinion  of  Pliny,  that  his  Painting  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Diana,  which  was  considered  as  his  best  performance,  surpassed 
even  the  description  of  Homer.'  1  he  picturesque  imagery, 
indeed,  with  ^hich  he  abounds,  most  fully  entitles  him  to  the 
appellation  bestowed  on  him  by  Lucian,  of  being  himself  the 
greatest  of  Painters. 

But  though  the  chief,  he  Vvas  by  no  means  the  only,  poet  whose 
beauties  were  translated  into  colors.  The  Painters  of  Greece, 
conversant  in  every  branch  of  literature,  were  convinced  that 
their  resources  mnst  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  variety  of 
those  ideas,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  familiar  inter- 
course with  their  sister  art.  Hence  their  minds  were  enriched 
by  an  assemblage  of  all  the  treasures,  and  their  works  breathed 
the  genuine  spirit,  of  Poetry.  The  analogy  between  die  two 
arts  was  universally  felt  and  allowed ;  their  rules  and  principles 
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wore  in  many  respects  the  same  ;  and  the  same  expressions  equally 
characterized  the  similar  and  congenial  productions  of  both. 
The  word  Drama  was  frequently  applied  to  Painting ;  and  the 
Iphif^enia  of  Tmianthes,  and  Medea  of  Timomachus  fully 
evinced  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  application. 

Thoi'.'jh  the  advantages^  which  these  arts  derived  from  a  splendid 
Myiliology,  which  pervaded  and  animated  every  object  of  nature, 
and  every  action  of  mankind^  were  common  to  Cireece  and 
Home,  it  was  long  before  the  latter  availed  herself  of  them,  or 
aspired  to  any  competition  but  in  the  sciences  of  war  and  govern- 
ment. The  fine  arts^  particularly  Poetry  and  Painting,  Mere 
exotics,  which  shrunk  at  the  austere  manners,  and  w  ere  chilled 
by  the  surly  virtue,  of  a  Roman.  At  length,  however,  the  slow, 
but  certain  influence  of  wealth  and  peace,  directed  them  to  a 
contemplation,  and  by  degrees  to  an  imitation,  of  those  invalu- 
able productions  of  ancient  art,  which  avarice  and  vanity,  rather 
than  taste,  had  brought  into  Italy.  Poetry  and  Painting  then 
became  the  chief  and  joint  objects  of  attention  and  cultivation. 
Pacuvius  had  the  singular  merit  of  being  equally  eminent  in 
both,  and  of  adorning  with  his  pencil  the  representation  of  his 
Tragedies :  the  Treatise  of  Horace  on  one  art  is  illustrated  by 
frequent  allusions  to  the  other;  and  a  variety  of  images  and 
descriptions  *  interspersed  in  the  Latin  Poets  are  so  animated 
and  picturesque,  as  to  admit  a  well-grounded  conjecture,  that 
they  were  taken  from  Paintings  universally  known  and  admired. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  correspondence  between  the 
arts,  the  close  and  almost  inseparable  affinity  they  bear  to  each 
other  was  by  no  means  understood.  Painting  was  put  in  com- 
petition with  eloquence  rather  than  Poetry,  and  sometinies,  as 
Quiutilian  thought,  to  its  advantage ;  and  Cicero  frequently 
gives  it  the  praise  of  being  the  only  art  that  could  rival  the 
powers  of  oratory.  Though  the  progress  of  the  arts  at  Rome 
Avas  rapid  and  promising,  yet  it  was  retarded  by  a  popular, 
though  ill-grounded  apprehension,  that  they  tended  to  enervate 
public  spirit,  and  would  ultimately  be  subversive  of  public 
freedom.     With  these  obstacles  to  encounter,  it  is  not  surprising 
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tluit  they  never  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  vigor  and  maturity, 
as  could  enable  them  to  withstand  the  neglect  and  contempt 
which  succeeded  the  mild  patronage  of  Augustus  ;  and  it  is 
observable,  that  the  same  sympathy,  which  discovered  itsielf  in 
tiieir  rise  and  advancement,  marked  likewise  their  decline. 

But  to  take  a  more  minute  survey  of  the  relation  that  Poetry 
and  Painting  bear  to  each  other,  we  must  turn  our  eyes  from 
ancient  to  modern  Italy,  where  a  variety  of  the  most  auspicious 
circumstances  conspired  to  revive  them.  The  superstition  of 
that  period  was  of  a  most  picturesque  and  poetical  nature ;  and 
the  arbitrary  system  of  Government,  which  then  universally 
prevailed,  was  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  the  Painter  and  the 
Poet ;  for  experience  has  proved,  that  thbugh  the  sciences  shrink 
under  the  control  of  despotism,  the  arts  will  ever  tlorish, 
where  there  is  power  to  foster,  and  opulence  to  reward  them. 

As  the  works  of  the  artists,  who  ennobled  that  period,  are  still, 
extant,  it  \\  ill  chiefly  be  by  comparing  them  with  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  the  poets,  that  the  analogy  between  the  two  arts 
can  be  traced,  and  their  mutual  dependencies  ascertained  with 
accuracy  and  precision.  Simonides  observed,  that  a  Picture  was 
a  silent  Poem,  and  a  Poem  a  speaking  Picture ;  and  that  they 
differed  not  so  much  in  the  objects  as  the  means  of  imitation, 
words  being  in  the  one  what  colors  are  in  the  other.  This 
observation  seems  to  convey  no  inadequate  idea  of  the  general 
relation  and  correspondence  between  these  arts :  but  on  taking  a 
nearer  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  be  led  into  an  inquiry, 
which  may  not  be  deemed  uninteresting,  concerning  the  compara- 
tive efficacy  of  these  means  in  attah)ing  their  proposed  end,  and 
into  a  closer  investigation  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  each;  or 
which,  being  common  to  both,  constitute  that  affinity,  to  which 
they  have  ever  held  an  undisputed  claim. 

In  both  Poetry  and  Painting,  invention  is  fundamentally 
necessary  ;  the  merit  of  which  principally  arises  from  a  happy 
combination  '  of  those  materials,  which  have  been  supplied  by 
a  minute  contemplation  of  nature,  on  the  most  perfect  copies 
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of  it  in  llic  productions  of  art.  Michael  Angelo '  was  not  less 
indebted  to  Dante,  than  Apelles  to  Homer;  and  Virgil  was, 
j)erhaps,  the  source  from  which  that  simplicity  and  elegance 
\\'ere  in  some  measure  derived,  which  cliaracterise  the  works  of 
Raphael ;  so  convinced,  indeed,  Mere  the  artists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  the  strength  and  spirit  of  picturesque 
invention  was  chiefly  dependent  on  Poetry,  that  they  frequently 
termed  the  beauties  produced  by  it,  poetical  perfection/ 

An  excellent  invention  displays  itself  in  the  choice  of  a  proper 
subject;'  which  Niclas,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Grecian  artists^  observed,  was  of  no  less  importance  to  the 
painter,  than  the  fable  to  the  poet. 

As  the  impression  made  by  the  imitative  arts  is  proportioned 
to  that  which  is  produced  by  the  objects  of  imitation,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  be  of  too  engaging  a  nature,  or  of  too 
general  concern.  This^  indeed,  is  more  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  Painter,  as  he  cannot,  like  the  Poet,  avail  himself  of  those 
circumstances,  which  were  previous  or  subsequent  to  the  action, 
which  he  purposes  to  represent.  The  advice,  therefore,  of 
Aristotle  to  Protogenes,  highly  merits  attention,  when  he  per- 
suaded him  to  paint  the  Battle  of  Alexander,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  of  the  events,  and  the  importance  of  the  consequences. 

But  if  the  choice  of  a  proper  subject  be  essential  to  the  Poet 
and  the  Painter,  those  subordinate  circumstances,  which  tend  to 
embellish  it,  have  no  inconsiderable  claim  to  their  attention. 
To  avoid  extreme  minuteness  and  particularity,  to  refrain  from 
local  prejudice,  to  dress  nature  to  advantage,  and  to  give  to 
objects  all  the  beauty  they  are  capable  of  possessing,  and  not 
only  that  which  they  actually  possess,  are  the  best  and  fullest 
indications  of  taste  and  discernment.  It  was  thus  that  Apelles  * 
concealed  the  blemish  of  Antigonus,  by  painting  him  in  profile ; 
and  that  Zeuxis  and  Claude   Lorrahi,  from  a  persuasion  that 


*  See  Algarotti,  on  Painting,  p.  84. 
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partial  and  exact  representations  could  not  be  productive  of 
perfection,  collected  draughts  from  various  objects  and  scenes, 
and  by  this  ha])py  luiion  concentrated  in  their  pieces  the 
scattered  beauties  of  nature.  But  Poets  and  Painters,  ^\hilst 
they  indulge  their  fancies,  must  pay  an  equal  and  implicit  regard 
to  probability,  M'hicli  is  as  essential  to  their  respective  arts,  as 
truth  to  History.  An  occasional  deviation,  however,  fiom  the 
strictness  of  tradition,  is  a  licence,  which  has  never  been  denied 
them.  The  power,  indeed,  which  they  possess  of  representing 
events  ''  according  to  desert,  and  of  submitting  the  shows  of 
things,  not  to  reality,  but  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,"  are  the 
strongest  marks  of  their  superiority  over  the  Historian.  To 
this  indulgence  the  Painter  has  undoubtedly  a  higher  claim  than 
the  Poet,  as  the  latter  can  impress  his  readers  with  such  exalted 
ideas  of  his  hero's  character,  as  will  abundantly  compensate 
for  any  personal  defects.  The  Greek  Tragedians  have,  how- 
ever, exercised  the  privilege  of  sacrificing  historical  truth  to 
greatness  of  design ;  and  Raphael,  in  his  cartoons,  has  drawn 
the  Apostles  with  all  the  advantages  of  personal  grace  and 
dignity. 

But  if  Poetry  and  Painting  be  congenial  in  the  choice  of 
Ideas,  they  are  equally  so  in  the  arrangement  of  them.  Ai^ 
elegant  distribution  and  concurrence  of  parts  are  the  only 
means  by  which  that  harmonious  proportion  is  produced,  which 
is  ever  so  delightful  to  the  senses.  It  is  by  this  disposition 
alone  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  spectator  can  be  freed  from 
embarrassment,  and  the  composition  made  capable  of  any  great 
or  general  effect.  By  this,  Laufranc  is  distinguished  from  Dome- 
nichino,  and  Virgil  from  Lucan.  A  skilful  artist  will  give 
order  even  to  confusion  itself;'  thus  Painters  dispose  their 
figures  in  groupes  ;  thus  those  who  represent  battles,  either  in 
words  or  colors,  place  the  object,  which  is  to  be  particularly 
distinguished,  in  the  strongest  light,  and  throw  the  confusion 
into  the  back  ground  and  secondary  parts  of  the  Picture  or  Poem. 
From  a  judicious  arrangement  and  correspondence  of  parts  alone 
arises  the  happy  combination  of  variety  with  uniformity.    From 
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hence  is  derivetl  the  force  of  contrasts,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  support  the  attention,  that  even  a  continued  elevation  of 
character  or  sentiment  creates  satiety  and  disgust.  Lights  and 
shades  are  equally  essential  to  a  Picture  and  a  Poem ;  and  the 
same  degree  of  art,  bestowed  on  every  minute  circumstance, 
precludes  surprize,'  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sensations  of  the  mind.  But  the  force  of  contrasts  is  weakened 
when  they  are  injudiciously  introduced :  from  the  sight  of  one 
figure,  hi  the  productions  of  some  artists,  a  spectator  of  discern- 
ment can  immediately  know  the  disposition  of  that  which  is  near 
it ;  and  many  Poets,  by  an  improper  use  of  the  antithesis,  have 
fallen  into  the  same  error  ;  by  which  means,  as  Montesquieu 
observes,  that  perpetual  contrast  becomes  symmetry,  and  that 
affected  opposition,  uniformity. 

But  these  arts  are  directed  to  their  noblest  end,  when  they 
imitate  manners  and  passions,  and  lay  open  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  man.^  Here  the  excellence  of  the  greatest  masters 
is  peculiarly  displayed.  Strength  and  energy  distinguish  the 
characters  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Homer ;  beauty  and  pro- 
priety those  of  Virgil  and  Raphael.  The  majesty  of  Agamem- 
non, the  sternness  of  Ajax,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Son  of 
Tydeus  were  not  less  discernible  in  the  Picture  mentioned  by 
Philostratus,  than  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Poet.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  sufficient,  that  a  subject  be  adorned  with  all  the 
advantages  of  elegance  and  grandeur ;  the  Poet  and  the  Painter 
must  likewise  be  conversant  in  every  movenient,  every  symptom 
of  the  passions  must  catch  the  habits,  and  express  the  inward 
feelings  of  the  mind.  They  must  shake  the  soul  with  terror, 
melt  it  with  love,  or  rouse  it  with  revenge :  the  thoughts  of  the 
Poet  must  breathe,  his  words  must  burn;  and  the  Painter  must 
not  only  give  life  to  his  objects,  but  even  a  visible  and  appro- 
priated language.  But  though  these  arts  must  engage  the 
attention  by  describing  manners  and  passions,  there  are  subjects 
w  hich  are  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  one  than  the  other.  There 
is  a  variety  of   thoughts  and    sentiments,    particularly  in  the 
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pathetic,'  of  which  the  painter  can  convey  no  specific  indica- 
tions, and  to  which  lie  cannot  give  form  or  being.  Shakespeare 
abounds  in  these  minute  touches  of  nature,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  pencil ;  the  painter  can  indeed  make  it  obvious, 
that  a  person  is  moved  by  a  particular  passion,  by  describing  its 
correspondent  symptoms  and  etiects  on  the  body,  but  cannot 
intelligibly  express  the  ideas  produced  by  it.  It  is  beyond  his 
power  to  delineate  the  transition  from  one  passion  to  another,  or 
to  describe  a  mixed  passion,"^  but  in  a  vague  and  undecisive 
manner.  But  on  the  contrary,  there  arc  circumstances  and 
situations  which  the  Painter  can  more  closely  imitate,  and  make 
ex])ressive  of  stronger  feelings  than  the  Poet.^  The  spectators 
of  the  Death  of  Wolfe  are  all  afflicted  from  the  same  cause, 
and  nearly  in  an  equal  degree  ;  but  the  expressions  of  this 
affliction  are  varied  according  to  their  difterence  in  age,  pro 
fession,  or  country  :  this  difference  cannot,  without  a  tedious 
and  uninteresting  detail,  be  marked  by  the  Poet,  and  it  is  by 
means  of  the  eye  alone,  that  a  just  dnd  forcible  idea  can  be 
formed  of  it.  There  are,  however,  subjects  which  baffle  the 
skill  both  of  the  Painter  and  the  Poet ;  in  this  case,  the  latter 
will  be  silent ;  and  the  former,  like  Timanthes,  will  liide  those 
feelings,  which  his  art  is  unable  to  express. 
•*  After  these  general  observations  on  the  common  or  peculiar 
properties  and  advantages  of  Poetry  and  Painting,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  their  congenial  produc- 
tions, and  of  the  resemblance,  which  they  seem  to  bear  to 
each  other.  The  lowest  branches  in  ^ach  art  are  Burlesque, 
Poetry,  and  Caricature ;  both  require  a  ludicrous  subject,  and 
produce  similar  effects  by  pursuing  the  ridiculous  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  extravagance.  An  equal  analogy  prevails  between 
Landscape  Painting,  and  the  descriptions  of  Pastoral  Poetry  ; 
both  are  conversant  in  rural  scenes ;  both  require  a  particular 
turn  of  mind  for  what  is  romantic  and  picturesque ;  and  both 
must   closely  study  and  imitate  nature.     Claude   Lorrain    and 


'  See  Webb's  Remarks  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetry,  p.  l02. 
*  See  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses,  p.  156. 
3  See  the  Abb<:'  du  Bos'  CrUical  Reflections,  p.  76. 
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Titian  are  in  the  one,  what  Theocritus  and  Virgil  are  in  tlie 
other;  and  the  same  grotesque wildness  equally  characterizes  the 
scenes  of  Thomson,  and  of  Salvalor  Rosa.  Both  beconte 
more  interesting  by  the  introduction  of  human  figures,'  without 
which,  even  the  Arcadia  of  Poussin,  and  the  happiest  descrip- 
tions of  the  Sicilian  Poet,  would  lose  their  effect.  The  charac- 
ters thus  introduced  must  be  appropriated  and  connected  by  a 
principal  action,  the  subject  of  which  should  be  (hawn  from  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  niind^  or  the  most  easy  and  entertaininff 
branches  of  Natural  History.  No  violent  emotions,  no  furious 
passions  must  be  described,  as  they  are  incompatible  with  the 
stillness  and  tranquillity  of  a  rural  life.  Painting  in  general  has 
this  in  common  with  Dramatic  Poetry,  that  its  representations 
must  be  confined  within  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
But  the  closest  analogy  between  particular  branches  of  these 
arts,  is  that  of  Historic  Painting  to  Epic  Poetry.  In  their  imita- 
tions of  nature,  both  study  its  most  perfect  forms^  and  abstract 
from  them  an  idea  of  absolute  beauty  and  virtue.  Both  must 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  characters^  which  should  be  so 
marked  and  contra-distinguished  by  their  looks  and  sentiments^ 
as  to  be  known  without  any  explanation.  Some  one  must,  how- 
ever, be  peculiarly  striking,  or  the  effect  will  be  lost  by  dividino- 
the  attention  amongst  a  multitude  of  objects.  These  characters 
must  be  connected  by  their  common  relation  to  the  principal 
subject,  which,  in  both,  must  be  one  and  entire.  Both  arts 
may  equrlly  adopt  the  use  of  allegories,  and  employ  them  with 
an  equal  force  ;  but  the  illustration  which  the  Poet  derives  from 
the  introduction  of  Episodes,  is  an  advantage  denied  to  the 
pencil ;  an  advantage,  however,  which  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  superior  power  which  it  possesses  of  setting  directly  before 
the  eyes  the  most  interesting  objects,  and  thus  striking  the  mind 
instantaneously  with  tliose  sensations  of  delight,  which  are  not 
attainable  from  poetry,  without  a  succession  of  images,  and  a 
progressive  attention  to  them. 

The  impression  made  by  Poetry  and  Painting  on  the  fancy 
and  passions,  must  vary  according  to  the  different  imaginations 


See  the  Abbe  du  Bos'  Critical  RejUdions,  p.  44. 
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and  feelings  of  mankind.  Tiiey  have,  however,  been  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  productive  of  the  most  powerful  effects. 
Without  taking  account  of  the  Fables  of  antiquity,  which  might 
be  adduced  to  show  what  powers  these  arts  were  thought  capa- 
ble of  possessing,  we  know  that  the  songs  of  Tyrtaeus  roused 
the  Spartans  from  their  despondency,  and  animated  them  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  love  of  glory,  and  contempt  of  death  ;  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  were  inflamed  with  the  wildest 
frenzy  at  the  fictitious  distresses  of  Andromeda,  as  cHsplayed  in 
a  Tragedy  of  Euripides.  Nor  have  less  generous  sentiments 
been  inspired,  or  less  violent  emotions  excited,  by  the  produc- 
tions of  the  pencil.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  Philo- 
sopher thought  them  as  effectual  in  reclaiming  mankind,  as  the 
precepts  of  morality.  An  Athenian  Courtesan,  we  are  told, 
forsook  at  once  the  habitual  vices  of  her  profession,  on  seeing 
the  decent  dignity  of  a  Philosopher,  as  represented  in  a  portrait ; 
and  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment  operated  so  forcibly,  by 
means  of  a  picture,  on  the  imagination  of  a  King  of  Bulgaria, 
that  he  instantly  embraced  the  religion,  which  held  out  such 
punishments,  and  invited  with  rewards  equally  transcendant- 
Plato '  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  as  high  ideas  of  the 
powers  of  these  arts,  though  he  thought  they  would  be  applied 
to  worse  purposes,  and  therefore  excluded  them  entirely  from 
his  imaginary  commonwealth. 

If  Poetry  and  Painting  are  considered  merely  as  imitative 
arts,  the  former  will  incontestibly  claim  a  preference,  on  account 
of  the  greater  extent  of  its  power.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
instant ;  it  has  not  only  one  "  sentence  to  utter,  or  one  moment 
to  exhibit,"  but  can  describe  subjects  of  a  lengthened  duration, 
and  can  avail  itself  of  that  progressive  and  increasing  energy, 
which  a  succession  of  images  never  fails  to  produce.  It 
operates  on  the  mind,  not  only  by  describing  objects  of  sight, 
but  it  can  bring  every  sense  to  its  assistance,  can  give  an  harmo- 
nious voice  to  the  person  it  represents,  and  impregnate  with 
fragrance  the  air  that  surrounds  it.  The  beauties  arising  from 
comparison  are  also   beyond  the  reach  of  the  j)encil ;  incapable 


See  AbJ)<;'  du  Bos'  Critical  Reflection,  p.  36. 
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of  describing  the  progress  of  tljought,  what  idea  can  it  convey 
of  tlie  rapidity  ascribed  to  it  by  Homer,  from  its  sin.ilitiide  to 
liglrtning?  Jt  is  possible  for  the  fiaure  of  the  Falicu  Angel  to  be 
as  accurately  expressed  on  canvas  as  in  the  description  of  the 
Poet;  but  even  a  Michael  Angelo  would  want  means  to  impress 
us  with  those  sensations  of  his  former  glory,  and  present  humi- 
liation, which  are  at  once  suggested  by  his  resemblance  to  the 
fcun,  when  obscured  or  eclipsed.  If  we  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principles  and  operations  of  Painting,  we  must 
acknowledge,  that  as  it  makes  its  address  through  the  medium 
of  a  sense  which  is  the  readiest  vehicle  to  the  mind,  as  it  does 
not  employ  artificial  but  natural  signs,  which  are  equally  intelli- 
gible to  all,  It  may  in  some  respects  be  said  to  be  a  more  definite 
and  perfect  instrument  of  conveying  ideas  than  poetry.  Those 
subjects,  indeed,  in  which  many  circumstances  must  concur  at 
the  same  point  of  time,  and  in  which,  if  continued,  there  can 
be  no  material  variation,'  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pencil. 
But  on  the  contrary,  as  words  are  expressive  of  all  ideas,  Poetry 
seems  to  comprise  every  possible  subject  of  imitative  excellence ; 
and  if  we  add  to  this  the  auxiliary  graces  which  it  borrows  from 
music,  and  the  powerful  assistance  which  it  derives  from  decla- 
mation and  action,  its  superiority  will  be  manifest,  both  in  point 
of  dignity  and  utility,  over  the  more  confined  powers  of  its 
aister  Art. 

As  the  same  warmth  and  vigor  of  imagination,  the  same 
creative  fancy,  the  same  powers  of  expression,  and  the  same 
strength  and  solidity  of  judgment,  are  essentially  necessary  to 
the  professors  of  these  arts,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  so 
few  have  been  distinguished  in  both.  The  bounds  prescribed  to 
the  human  understanding  are  so  limited,  and  the  time  requisite 
to  attain  perfection  in  any  study  so  considerable,  that  eminence 
is  usually  confined  not  only  to  one  art  or  science,  but  even  to 
a  particular  branch  of  it.  Sophocles  never  attempted  Comedy, 
or  Terence  Tragedy ;  Claude  Lorrain  confined  his  talents  to 
Landscape  Painting,  a  subject  never  attempted  by  the  immortal 
pencil  of  Raphael,     This  country  has,  indeed,  been  fortunate 


See  Harris's  Discourses,  p,  63. 
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in  ihe  production  of  more  universal  genius,  and  boasts  a  Shake- 
speare and  a  Hogarth/  uho  shine  in  so  many  diftcrcnt  lights, 
and  on  such  very  dissimilar  subjects. 

Nor  is  the  strength  of  genius  yet  exhausted ;  men  may  yet 
aiise  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  their  predecessors.  What, 
indeed,  may  not  be  expected,  where  industry  is  excited  by 
emulation,  and  merit  is  not  disajjpointed  of  its  reward ;  where 
the  arts  continue  to  be  patronized  by  the  highest  and  most 
illustrious  characters,  who  are  best  enabled  to  encourage  them 
by  their  munificence,  and  protect  them  Ijy  their  authority  ?  The 
liberal  regard  paid  to  Painting,  and  its  relation  to  those  Arts, 
which  are  more  peculiarly  the  objects  of  academical  attention, 
cannot  but  be  felt  at  this  place,  where  a  learned  University 
bestowed  its  choicest  honors  on  an  artist,'^  who  has  ornamented 
Literature  no  less  by  his  precepts,  than  the  profession  by  his 
example ;  and  which  m  ill  shortly  be  adorned  by  the  grateful 
labors  of  his  pencil,  and  thus  preserve  a  monument  of  their 
connexion  to  times,  when  the  works  of  a  Raphael  and  a 
Correffio  shall  be  no  more. 


HENRY  ADDINGTON,  B.  A. 

1779. 


See  Warton's  Essay  on  Pope,  p. 
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Etenim  oiiines  artes,  quae   ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent    quoddam 
commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  quadam  inter  se  continentur. 

Cicero, 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

Jr  ERCEiviNG  that  these  two  Greek  compositions  of 
Professor  Person  are  not  generally  known,  inasmuch  as,  if  I 
mistake  not,  they  have  never  appeared  in  print,  I  cannot  but 
solicit  their  insertion  in  your  next  Number.  The  first  of  them 
is  translated  from  an  English  ballad,  written  in  three  stanzas, 
something  of  the  same  nature  as  Goldsmith's  Madam  Blaize. 
The  following  circumstance,  as  I  have  often  heard,  gave  rise  to 
it : — Some  persons  (for  want  of  more  rational  employment 
perhaps)  were  in  the  habit  of  inserting  in  publications  of  the  day, 
short  compositions  in  the  Greek  iambic  metre,  under  the  title 
of  Fragmenta  Euripidea :  the  Professor,  easily  detecting  the 
fraud,  published  the  following  translation  through  the  same 
medium,  as  a  satirical  insinuation  against  such  petty  mischief. 

The  translation  of  the  Epitaph  of  Alexis  was  the  result  of 
an  examination  for  one  of  Lord  Craven's  University  Scholar- 
ships J  at  which  examination  he  succeeded  in  the  year  1781. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is 
preferable  as  a  composition.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
former  is  m.ore  complete  and  finished,  as  indeed  may  be 
expected,  since  the  latter  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  been  composed  in  a  limited  time.  I  will  arrange  them 
in  order,  along  with  the  corresponding  originals,  and  on  a 
future  occasion  will  add  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

S.S.J. 
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CANTATA. 

Three  children  sliding  on  the  ice, 

All  on  a  summer's  day ; 
As  it  fell  out,  they  all  fell  in. 

The  rest  they  ran  away. 

Now  had  these  children  been  at  home, 

Or  sliding  on  dry  ground ; 
A  thousand  pound  to  one  penny. 

They  had  not  all  been  drown'd. 

Ye  parents,  that  have  children  dear. 

And  eke  ye  that  have  none, 
If  ye  would  have  them  well  abroad, 

Pray  keep  them  safe  at  home. 


"flpa.  Qspoog  "J^/oiipovTsg  surapa-oig  7ro(r)f 
"ATravrsg'  elr    s<psuyov  ol  7ieA£ijW,jw.svo<. 

^AXTC  s'lTrsp  r^frav  syxsxX'Krixevoi  iKoyT^mg, 
'H  7ro(r)v  IXia-davoursg  sv  ^rjpio  7rs6cp, 
Xpu(ri(ov  av  vj'JsXvjrra  7rapaQs<rQai  (rTa,Q(xd)Vf 
El  /xv]  [J-Bpog  Ti  rcov  vscov  s(ru)^iro. 

'At^tC  ci)  roxe7g,  o(roig  [xkv  ovtcc  roy/Avsi, 
"Otroig  ok  [xrj,  /SXaory^/xar'  surixuou  (nropag' 
'^Hv  £uri>^s7g  su)^7i<rQB   rag  Qopoi^'  oOoug 

To7g  7mi(T\v,  eZ  ar^oig  Iv  ^o[j.oig  (puT^atrcrers. 
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EPITAPH    OF    ALEXIS. 

Stranger,  wlioc'er  thou  art,  that  view'st  this  tomb, 
Know,  that  here  lies  in  the  cold  arms  of  death 

The  young  Alexis gentle  was  his  soul 

As  sweetest  music  :  to  the  charms  of  love 
Nor  cold,  nor  to  the  social  charities 

Of  mild  humanity in  yonder  grove 

He  woo'd  the  willing  Muse  ;  Simplicity  i' 

Stood  by  and  smil'd  :  here  ev'ry  night  they  come, 
And,  with  the  Virtues  and  the  Graces,  tune 
The  note  of  woe,  weeping  their  favorite. 
Slain  in  his  bloom,  in  the  fair  prime  of  life. 
Would  he  had  liv'd  !  alas  !  in  vain  that  wish 
Escapes  thee.  Stranger ;  never  shalt  thou  see 
The  youth  :— he's  dead  j — the  virtuous  soonest  die. 

"^H  ^s7ve,  Tourov  oa-rig  s](ropag  ra.<pc 
I(Td   (ug  TOO  evdov  (Tcoix    Ay^e^idog  vsc 
Wu^plv  ':z^oa.y/aLkt(Tix(x  Taproif>ou  (rriysi. 
MoT^irr^g  y'kuxiJTarrig  alu.v'kiorspog  (ppsvag^ 
OuK  rjv  aboKirog  KuTrpi^og  rspirvin  ^iXsi, 
OuS'  av  7rapco(rs  tov  <piXav^^a>7rov  rpoTrov^ 
Ap^^Kov  6*  sraipcow  ctXX'  sx(ov  aXtrog  xarct 
"Exouo-av  r]^7jr7j(7£  Moufrav    Xp-qfrrorrig 
^EyB'Ka.  Trapaa-rdg'  al  'psrai  rs,  xa)  xa'kai 
Xapirsg  a-vvco^i7\.rj(rav,  stra  rov  (piXov 
II(ibou(T   spa<Trr}V  ovaSpoco  fxs'XcD^ia, 
^Ov  apri  (ia7^7\0VT  r,pino  xaipc^  (^ioit 
'J^ops^ar  "Aor]g.    E^d'  sr  sv  !^coo7(riv  r^v 
EvXri  [MtxTriv  oip",  (o  ^iu,  rjos  to  (rro/xa 
Jl£<peuysv'   ov  yap  oottot   sl(ro-^si  vsov 


JQV, 
■O'J, 
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Critical  Jlemarhs  on  the  1st  and  2d  Chapters  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah. 

Chapter  i.  verse  4. — <*  Ah !  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with 
iniquity,  a  race  of  evil  doers,  children  of  corruption," 

J  HIS  verse,  which  contains  a  coarse  and  vulgar  abuse,  if  taken 
in  a  direct  and  simple  sense,  appears  to  me  to  allude  to  the  lofty 
titles  which  the  Jews  applied  to  themselves  as  the  chosen  people 
of  God.  Thus  they  might  call  themselves  a  holij  nation,  a 
people  laden  with  glory,  a  race  of  Abraham^  and  children  of 
the  Most  High.  In  proportion  as  the  Jews  became  more 
corrupt  in  morals,  they  indulged  in  the  vanity  of  external 
honors ;  and  in  order  the  more  pointedly  to  expose  these  high 
sounding  appellations,  which  they  arrogated,  the  Prophet 
contrasts  what  they  "jcere  v/ith  what  they  pretended  to  be.  As 
if  he  had  said,  "  A  sinful^  and  not  as  you  pretend,  a  holi)  nation  ;  a 
people  laden  with  iniquity,  and  not  with  glory ;  a  race  of  evil 
doers,  and  not  the  race  of  Abraham ;  children  of  corruption, 
and  not  children  of  the  Moat  Ilig/i." 

V.  21.  "  How  is  the  faitliful  city  become  a  harlot."  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  last  word  is  ilJlT,  zuitc,  which  also  means  ho.'pilium, 
"  a  place  of  entertainment,  an  inn,  a  brothel : "  and  tliis  is  evi- 
dently the  sense  which  the  inspired  writer  has  connected  with 
the  term.  For  he  immediately  adds,  "  She  that  was  full  of 
judgment,  righteousness  d-welt  in  her,  but  now  murderers. 
Thy  silver  is  become  dross :  thy  wine  is  mixed  with  water." 
This  is  the  character,  not  of  a  harlot,  but  of  the  house  in  wliich 
a  harlot  resides.  "  Murderers  dwelt  in  it;  the  money  circu- 
lated there  was  a  base  coin ;  and  the  wine  sold  there  was 
adulterated  with  water."  The  image,  says  Dr.  Lowth,  used" 
for  the  adulteration  of  wine,  is  more  proper  tlian  may  at  first 
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•ippear,  if  what  Thevcnot  says^of  the  people  of  the  Levant  of 
krc  times  was  true  of  them  formerly :  he  says,  they  never 
.r,ingle  water  with  their  wine  to  drink  ;  but  drink  by  itself  what 
water  they  think  propei*  for  abating  the  strength  of  the  wine. 
This  elegant  and  instructive  commentator  further  remarks,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  (Horace,  lib.  i.  o.  31.)  calls  mixt 
wine  **  Vina  Syra  rcparata  merce  •,  -^-hich  certainly  means  wine 
rendered  sti-ongcr  and  more  inebriating  by  such  spices  as  were 
imported  from  Syria. 

In  the  second  chapter  the  prophet  foretels,  in  elegant  and 
glowing  language,  the  destruction  of  every  species  of  idolatry 
ill  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 

V.  2,  "  It  sliall  come  to  pass  in  the  later  days :  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  Jehovah  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  And  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills  j  and  all 
nations  shall  ^ow  unto  it."  The  places  most  common  for 
religious  worship  in  ancient  times  were  the  tops  of  mountains. 
For  this  reason  tJie  'worship  of  Jehovah  is  here  in  figurative 
language  called  the  viountain  of  Jehovah  y  and  the  prevalence  of 
this  w^orship  over  all  idolatrous  practices  is  intended  by  the 
metaphor,  which  declares  that  the  mountain  of  Jehovah  shall  be 
established  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted 
above  the  hills.  Nothing  could  be  more  improbable  than  the 
accomplishment  of  this  prediction  at  the  time  it  was  delivered. 
He  who  expected  the  deep-rooted  superstitions  of  the  Gentiles 
to  give  way  to  a  religious  service,  however  pure  and  rational, 
maintained  by  an  insignificant  and  despised  people,  might  with 
equal  reason  expect  the  nature  of  things  to  be  changed,  and  say 
with  the  Roman  poet,  «  Quis  neget  arduis  pronos  relabi  posse 
livos  montibus."  And  to  the  apparently  insurmountable  impe- 
diments, which  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  would  remove,  the 
prophet  alludes,  when  he  says  that  all  the  nations  shall fo'uo  to 
the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  now  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains. 

V.  3.  "  For  from  Sion  shall  go  forth  the  Law,  and  the  word 
of  Jehovah  from  Jerusalem."  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
while  the  law  of  Moses  came  forth  from  Sinai,  the  new  and 
more  perfect  law  of  the  Messiah,  the  word  of  Jehovah,  or  the 
Gospel,  should  begin  in  Jerusalem.     Our  Lord  was  exact  in  the 
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fulfilment  of  these  words,  for  he  commamled  his  Apostles  to  tarry 
at  Jerusalem  till  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  begin 
from  that  place  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  nations.  See  Luke, 
xxiv.  49.  50.  Acts,  i.  12. 

V.  12-19,  «  For  the  day  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts,  is  against 
every  thing  great  and  lofty ;  and  against  every  thing  that  is 
exalted  j  and  it  shall  be  humbled.  Even  against  ail  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  the  high  and  the  exalted  •,  and  against  all  the  oaks 
of  Basan,  and  against  all  the  mountains,  the  high  ones,  and 
against  all  the  hills,  the  exalted  ones :  and  against  every  tower 
high  raised ;  and  against  every  mound  strongly  fortified ;  and 
against  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish  ;  against  every  graceful  work  of 
art.  And  the  pride  of  man  shall  bow  down,  and  the  height  of 
mortals  shall  be  humbled.  And  Jehovah  alone  shall  be  exalted 
that  day  :  and  all  the  idols  shall  totally  disappear,"  &c.   "^ 

On  these  words  I  beg  to  transcribe  the  following  comment 
of  Bishop  Lowth  : — «  These  verses  afford  us  a  striking  example 
of  that  peculiar  way  of  writing,  which  makes  a  principal 
characteristic  of  the  parabolical  or  poetical  stile  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  in  which  their  prophets  deal  so  largely,  namely,  their  man- 
ner of  exhibiting  things  divine,  spiritual,  moral,  or  political,  by  a 
set  of  images,  taken  from  things  natural,  artificial,  religious,  and 
historical,  in  the  way  of  metaphor  or  allegory.  Of  these  nature 
furnishes  much  the  largest  and  the  most  pleasing  share,  and  all 
poetry  has  chiefly  recourse  to  natural  images,  as  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  source  of  illustration.  But  it  may  be  observed 
of  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  particular,  that  in  the  use  of  such 
images,  and  in  the  application  of  them  in  the  way  of  illustration 
and  ornament,  it  is  more  regular  and  constant  than  any  other 
poetry  whatever ;  that  it  has  for  the  most  part  a  set  of  images 
appropriated  in  a  manner  to  the  explication  of  certain  subjects. 
Thus  you  will  find  in  many  other  places,  besides  this  before  us, 
that  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  oaks  of  Basan  are  used  in  the  way 
of  metaphor  and  allegory,  for  kings,  princes,  potentates  of  the 
highest  rank;  high  mountains  and  lofty  hills,  for  kingdoms, 
republics,  states,  cities ;  towers  and  fortresses,  for  defenders 
and  protectors,  whether  by  counsel  or  strength,  in  peace  or  warj 
ships  of  Tarshish,  and  works  of  art  and  invention  employed  in 
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adorning  them  for  merchants,  men  enriched  by  commerce,  and 
abounding  in  all  tlie  luxuries  and  the  elegancies  of  life,  such  as 
those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  :  for  it  appears  from  the  course  of  the 
whole  passage,  and  from  the  train  of  ideas,  that  the  fortresses 
and  the  ships  are  to  be  taken  metaphorically  as  well  as  the  high 
trees  and  the  lofty  mountains." 

This  remark,  though  it  may  be  just  in  its  general  application, 
does  not  hold  true  in  regard  to  this  passage  of  the  prophet, 
whicli  Lowth,  with  other  commentators,  appears  widely  to  have 
mistaken.  The  inspired  writer  is  predicting  the  downfal  of 
every  species  of  idolaters,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  that 
Gospel,  which  teaches  us  to  "worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  This  the  prophet  calls  t/ic  day  for  Jehovah,  and  he  inti- 
mates that  this  day  shall  prevail  against  every  thing  great,  lofty, 
and  exalted,  that  is,  against  every  object  of  idolatry  of  every 
kind.  The  pagans,  it  is  well  known,  hung  the  effigies  of  their 
Gods  in  the  branches  of  lofty  trees  j  raised  temples  to  them  on 
mountains  and  hills ;  erected  their  statues  on  the  towers  and 
strong  places,  which  they  were  supposed  to  defend.  The 
effigies  so  hung,  the  temples  so  raised,  and  the  statues  so  erected, 
shall  be  brought  to  nought.  Farther,  the  mariner  had  the 
image  of  the  tutelary  God  carved  on  his  ship,  to  which  he  flew 
for  refuge  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  and  it  was  also  usual  to  have 
the  figures  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  the  Cupids,  and  the  Graces, 
delineated  on  the  outside  of  such  vessels  as  were  used  in  sacrifices 
and  festivals.  These,  moreover,  the  prophet  enumerates  as 
things  to  be  abolished  ; — "  And  the  day  of  Jehovah  is  against 
all  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  and  against  every  graceful  work  of 
art." 

Heathen  idolatry  probably  originated  in  the  deification  of  those 
men  who  oppressed  or  improved  mankind.  The  prophet  next 
predicts  the  humiliation  of  those  impious  claimants  to  divine 
homage.  "  And  the  pride  of  man  shall  bow  down ;  and  the 
height  of  mortals  shall  be  humbled."  Having  thus  enumerated 
the  different  objects  of  Pagan  worship,  he  properly  concludes, — 
«  And  Jehovah  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day,  and  the  idols 
shall  totally  disappear." — «  Trust  ye  no  more  in  man,  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils  j  for  of  what  account  is  HE  to  be  made  ?" 
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Which  means,  "  As  God  is  the  only  proper  object  of  worship, 
no  longer  deify  man  :  for  he  is  frail,  and  his  breath  is  ever  ready 
to  depart ;  nor  has  he,  however  exalted  by  power,  wealth,  or 
knowledge,  the  least  claim  to  religious  confidence  and  homage.' 

Mard/,  1811.  J.  J. 
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Observations  on  the  London  Polyglott. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

Allow  me  to  explain  the  difficulty  proposed  by 
C.  B.  in  p.  927.  of  your  last  Number,  and  to  account  for  the 
language  of  a  Roman  Catholic  in  the  publication  of  a  High 
Church  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Dr.  Walton,  as  C.  B.  has  stated,  informs  us,  that  he 
has  added  variorum  auctorum  tractatus  utilissimos,  Eduardi 
Breerewood,  Jacobi  Tyrini,  &c.  In  p.  30.  of  the  Apparatus, 
we  have  Breerewood's  Tract,  to  which  Walton  added  a  Supple- 
ment de  Siclorum  Formis,  and  at  p.  39 

Tractatus  de  Antiquis  Ponderibus,  Monetis  et  Mensuris  He- 
brseorum,  Grsecorum.  Romanorum,  ex  variis  Auctoribus.  This 
is  the  first  of  the  Tracts  of  Jacobus  Tirinus,  wrong  spelt  by 
Walton  Tyrinus.  It  is  taken  with  the  rest  from  his  work,  in 
3  vols,  folio,  published  with  this  title  : 

R.  P.  Jacobi  Tirini  Antverpiani  e  Societate  Jesu  Commen- 
tarius  in  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  Tomis  tribus  compre- 
hensus.     Antverpis  Apud  Martinum  Nuttium,  Anno  1632. 

Tirinus,  we  learn  from  the  Bibliotheca  Belgica  of  Foppens, 
2  vols.  4to.  Bruxellis,  1739.  vol.  1.  p.  539.  was  educated  at 
Louvain,  and  in  1580  entered  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  at  twenty 
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years  of  age.  He  died  July  24th,  1636.  In  the  1st  vol.  of  his 
Commentary,  p.  78.  the  Treatise  printed  by  Walton  is  found 
with  this  title  : 

Prolegomena  De  Antiquis  Ponderibus  et  Monetis  Hebrse- 
orum,  Graecorum,  et  Romanorum,  coUatis  cum  modernis 
Italorum,  Hispanorum,  Gallorum,  Belgarum,  &c.  ex  Roberto 
Cenali,  Q.  Rhenno  Fannio,  Aulo  Gellio,  Columella,  Agricola, 
Budceo,  Alciato,  Clavio,  Villalpando,  Mariana,  Alcazario,  et 
aliis. 

This  will  account  for  the  compliment,  p.  39.  col.  1.  in 
Walton,  Regi  Catholico,  Philippo  IV. 

De  Mensuris  seu  vasis  ex  iisdem  Auctoribus,  p.  42.  of 
Walton,  is  found  p.  81.  of  Tirinus,  vol.  I.  where,  ex  iisdem 
auctoribus,  which  in  Walton  refers  only  to  the  vjtgue  expression 
ex  variis  auctoribus,  in  Tirinus  correctly  points  out  the  writers 
enumerated  at  the  head  of  the  former  tract.  In  p.  44.  Walton, 
De  Mensuris  Longitudinum  ex  iisdem  auctoribus,  agrees  with 
p.  83.  vol.  1.  of  Tirinus,  and  the  tract  in  question.  Explicatio 
Idiotlsmorum,  &c.  p.  45.  of  Walton,  occurs  at  p.  85.  vol.  1.  of 
Tirinus,  with  the  same  title,  and  the  original  text,  as  given  by 
C.  B.  in  p.  927.  of  your  Journal.  That  this  was  at  first 
the  text  in  the  Polyglott,  I  have  ascertained  by  removing  the 
pasted  text  in  my  copy. 

Dr.  Walton,  it  is  most  probable,  would  deliver  the  volume  of 
Tirinus  to  his  printer,  to  have  the  treatises  he  adopted  reprinted 
in  his  own  work,  but  finding  afterwards  that  he  had  overlooked 
the  circumstance  that  Tirinus  had  referred  to,  dea-etis  surmno- 
ricm  Pontificum^  and  also  in  the  words,  qucerantur  etiam  ex 
decursu  commcntariiy  had  directed  his  readers  to  tlie  body  of  his 
work,  of  which  this  Treatise  forms  part  of  the  Prolegomena, 
he  would  of  necessity  reprint  so  much  only  of  the  latter  part  as 
suited  o^is  own  purpose,  and  correct  the  error  by  pasting  the 
new  text  over  the  other  in  as  many  copies  as  remained  in  his 
hands.  In  restoring,  therefore^  this  treatise  to  its  true  author, 
a  learned  Jesuit,  we  shall  account  for  that  variation  from 
Protestant  sentiments  it  originally  contained. 

7.  B.  H. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  22c?,  1811. 
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I-terodoiearum  Miisannn  Studios  is  Saiutem. 

QutTM  exeniplorum  editionis  Herodoti,  quam  TVesseli?igii 
summi  viri  studio  debcmus,  mira  sit  ublvis  terjarum  raritas,  jam 
saepenumejro  multi  Graecarum  literarum  cultores  vehementer 
sese  cupere  significarunt,  ut  Typographica  Societas,  qu?e  Biponti 
ollm,  hodie  Argentorati  sedes  habet  suas,  quemadmodum  Dukeri 
Thucydidem,  Ilcmsterhusii  Lucianum,  aliosque  Grcecos  scrip- 
tores  inter  nos  instauravit,  sic  ct  Wesselingiaimvi  Herodotinrtf 
cum  prxcipuis  quibusque  ornamcntis,  quibus  a  viro  longe 
doctissimo  instructus  dim  pvodiit,  instauratum  daret.  A  quo 
consilio  nou  aliena  Bipontina  quse  etiam  nunc  vocari  arnat 
Societas,  priestantissimam  Hcrodoti  ediiio7iem  prelis  suis  ea  lege 
renovare  decrevit,  ut,  si  quid  vel  in  Grceco' exemplo,  vel  in 
adjecta  Latino,  versione,  vel  in  Wesselingii  aut  Valckenarii 
Notis  desideraretur,  quod  aut  rectius  poni  posse  aut  suppleri 
debere  videretur,  id  itn  corrigeretur  et  suppleretur,  ut  nihil  tamen 
eorum,  quie  a  summis  duumviris  in  Historiarum  parentem 
collata  sunt,  dissimulatum  aut  abjectum  lateret  lectores. 

Provinciam  procurandae  hujus  renovatce  editio7iis  suscepit 
nuperus  Athensei,  olim  Appiani  Poivblique,  editor  Johannes 
Schweig/io'usery  Grsccarum  literarum  in  Argentoratensi  Acade- 
mia  Professor  :  qui,  non  contc-ntus  comparata  sibi  eorujTi  ope- 
rum  copia  quibus  continentur  qu?e,  ex  quo  Wessclingiana  prodiit 
editio,  a  viris  doctis  vel  ad  cmendandos  vel  ad  illustrandos 
Herodoteos  libros  prolata  sunt^  quum  et  ex  ipsius  Wesselingii 
professione  et  proprio  usu  intellexisset  quam  parum  diligenter 
confecta  fuisset  coUatio  Codicum  Parisiensium  quaWesselingius 
usus  erat,  nihil  prius  atque  antiquius  habuit,  quam  ut  diligenti- 
crem  eorumdem  Codicum  collationem  sibi  pararet.  Qua  de  re 
quum  per  literas  compellasset  /.  Fr.  Bois^onadum^  doctissimum 
vlrum,  per  ejusdem  humanitatem,  ad  juvanda  aliorum  hoc  in 
genere  studia  numquam  non  promtam  paratamque,  nactus  est 
ex  qulnquc  Tlcrodotcis  Cadicihus  manuscriptis  qui  in  C(Csare& 
Bibliothecd  Parisiensi  hodio  exstant,  Lectio7ies  quasque  a 
Wesselingiano  exemplo  discrepantes,  opera  studioque  Gregorii 
Gcorgiadcc  Thessalonicensis  cxcerptas  j  cujus  viri  juvenis  et 
Vol.  III.    No.  V.  q 
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doctrinam  ct  in  hoc  ipso  ncgotio  prxstitam  pnccipuam  fidem 
exquisitanique  diligcntiam  cum  res  ipsa  declarat,  turn  idem 
prxstantissimus  Boissonadus,  cujus  sub  auspiciis  confectum 
opus  est,  diserto  luculcntoque  tcstlmonio  confirmavit. 

Jam  in  co  erat  Bipontina  Socictas,  ut  prelo  subjiciendje  7iov^ 
Hcrndoti  cditimiis  initium  faceret,  quum  ingruens  magis  magis- 
quc  temporum  iniquitas  diiFerre  rem  in  aliud  tempus  suaslt,  quod 
tali  institute, magis  foret  propitium.  Interim,  quum  haud  ita 
pridem  ab  eadem  typographica  Societate  nobis  infra  nominatis 
librariis  cura  demandata  fuerit  gerendorum  negotiorum  omnium 
quae  ad  divendendos  libros  ex  ipsius  prelo  exeuntes  et  omnino 
ad  exercenda  cum  exteris  bibliophilis  aut  bibliopolis  commercia 
spectant,  commode  nos  facturos  existimavimus,  si  scheda  hujus- 
modi  in  publicum  emissa  experiremur,  sit-ne  numerus  eorum, 
qui  consilium,  de  quo  diximus,  suo  adsensu  ac  participatione 
comprobaturi  sint,  satis  adeo  frequens,  ut  citra  insignis  jacturje 
periculum  committi  prelo  opus  multi  laboris  multarumque 
impensarum  possit.  Quod  si  probabili  quadam  frequentia. 
homines  Grsecarum  Musarum  studiosi  subscriptis  vel  apud  nos 
rel  apud  exteros  <;ollegas  nostros  et  amicos  nominibus  signifi- 
caverint,  se  novam  quam  pollicemur  Herodoti  editioncm  suo  sibi 
«re  comparaturos,  confidimus  fore  ut  intra  paucorum  annorum 
gpatium,  sex  aut  octo  maxime  voluminibus  comprehensa,  eorum 
limilibus  quibus  Thucydides  et  alii  Grasci  auctores  e  prelo 
cjusdem  Societatis  exierunt,  in  lucem  emitti  possit,  eoque  pretio 
vendi  de  quo  nemo  quod  conqueratur  sit  habiturus. 

Scr.  d.  2.  Sept.  mdcccx. 

Treuttel  et  Wiirtz 
Bibliopolx  Argentoratenses  et  Parisienses. 

A  very  splendid  monument  cif  typography  has  been  recently 
consecrated  to  «  Napoleon  the  Great."  It  is  an  edition  of 
Homer,  in  three  volumes  great  folio,  each  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  pages,  with  the  text  only,  from  tlie  most 
magnificent  press  in  the  universe,  that  of  Bodoni^  of  Parma. 
The  artist  employed  six  years  in  his  preparations,  and  the 
printing  occupied  eighteen  months.  One  hundred  and  forty 
copies  only  were  struck  off.  That  presented  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  was  upon  vellum,  of  a  size  and  brilliancy  altogether 
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unparalleled.  The  edition  is  said,  moreover,  to  possess  great 
intrinsic  excellence,  having  been  diligently  superintended  by  the 
most  accomplished  hellcnists  in  Italy,  and  corrected  by  ii  com- 
parison of  all  the  most  approved  readings  of  the  text. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Cambridge,  is  preparing  for  press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Aji  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  designed  for  the  use  of  Classical 
Scholars  generally,  as  well  as  of  Students  in  Theology.  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  which  will  contain  the  substance  of  public 
lectures  read  at  Cambridge  in  the  years  1797  and  1793,  and  of 
occasional  private  instruction  since,  the  opinions  of  the  most 
celebrated  Biblical  Writers,  ancient  and  modern,  domestic  and 
foreign,  will  be  amply  and  fairly  discussed,  as  they  relate  to 
many  important  topics  in  Sacred  Criticism. 

Mr.  Henry  Jacob,  (the  Author  of  the  Hebrew  Guide,  and 
^Editor  of  S.  Lyon's  Cambridge  Grammar,)  and  the  Printer  of 
this  Journal,  intend  to  print  a  new  Edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  points,  and  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Arius 
MoNTANUS  interlined.  The  work  will  be  comprised  in  two 
handsome  volumes,  royal  octavo.  It  is  intended  to  publish  it  in 
six  Numbers,  at  10s.  6d.  each  Number,  the  whole  to  be  com- 
pleted in  eighteen  months.  As  it  cannot,  however,  be  under- 
taken without  very  considerable  expense,  it  is  requested  that 
those  who  wish  to  encourage  it,  will  signify  their  intention  to 
the  Printer  of  this  Journal,  and  as  soon  as  a  sufRcient 
number  are  subscribed  for,  the  work  will  go  to  press.  Some 
copies  will  be  struck  oiF  without  the  Latin  translation,  which 
will  be  published  at  7s.  each  Number.  The  text  of  both  will 
be  taken  from  the  best  edition  of  Van-der-Hooght,  with  his 
errors  corrected. 


WORKS   LATELY  PUBLIStiED. 

CLASSICAL. 

Aristophanis  Comocdije,  ex  editione  Brunckiana.  4  vols.  8vo. 
21.  12s.  6d. — Royal  paper,  4-1.  H-s.  6d. — 25  copies  in  4to. 
101.  10s.  Bliss,  Oxford.  An  additional  volume  will  contain 
the  Greek  Scholia, 
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Essays,  Literary  and  Miscellaneous,  by  John  Aikin,  M.  D. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Itinerary  of  Greece,  with  a  Commentary  on  Pausanias 
and  Strabo,  and  an  Account  of  the  Moimments  of  Antiquity  at 
present  existing  in  that  Country.  By  W.  Cell,  Esq.  F.  A.  S. 
'4to.  21.  12s.  6d.  in  boards. 

BIBLICAL. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecy  contained  in  Daniel,  chap.  ix. 
V,  24  to  27.  usually  denominated  the  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks.  By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Redmarshall,' 
Durham.  8vo.  12s. 

A  Refutation  of  Calvhiism ;  in  which  the  doctrmes  of 
Original  Sin,  Grace,  Regeneration,  Satisfaction,  and  Universal 
Redemption,  are  explained  ;  and  the  peculiar  tenets  maintained 
by  Calvin  upon  these  points  are  proved  to  be  contrary  to 
Scripture,  to  the  writings  of  the  Ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  to  the  public  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  George  Tomline,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  8vo.  12s. 

ORIENTAL. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  which  the  rules  are 
illustrated  by  authorities  from  the  best  of  writers :  principally- 
adapted  for  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  By 
John  Richardson,  Esq.  F.S.A.  author  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
Dictionary,  &c.  &c.  printed  uniform  Math  Sir  W.  Jones's 
Persian  Grammar,  'ito.  a  new  edition,   18s. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

CLASSICAL. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Porson's  Preface  to  the  Hecuba^ 
from  the  corrected  copy  left  by  him  ready  for  the  press,  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  month ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
four  Plays  is  in  the  press, 

A  new  edition  of  Martyn's  Virgil's  Georgics. 

A  new  edition  of  Sanxay's  Lexicon  Aristophanicum,  Grseco- 
Anglicum.     Bliss,  Oxford. 

BIBLICAL. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  authorized  Version  of  the 
Book  of  Psahns,  corrected  and  improved,    and  accompanied 
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with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Samuel  Ilorseley,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  F.A.S.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ;  with  a  Prefa- 
tory Essay  on  the  Nature,  Design,  and  Subject  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  Heneage  Horseley,  A.M.  Prebendary  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon.  This 
work  will  form  one  large  quarto  volume ;  to  be  printed  on  the 
finest  royal  paper,  with  beautiful  types ;  the  text  of  tlie  Psalms 
with  the  type  called  Great  Primer,  and  the  Notes,  including 
Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations,  with  Pica.  Price  two  guineas 
and  a  half.  Names  for  the  work  to  be  received  by  Mr. 
Hatchard. 

A  new  edition  of  Van-der-Hooght's  Hebrew  Bible,  from  the 
Amsterdam  edition  in  1705,  is  printing,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mr.  Frey. 


NOTES  TO  COPx RESPONDENTS. 

The  only  answer  we  can  give  to  Clericus  Avglicanus  is,  that 
we  do  not  like  to  give  the  poison  without  at  the  same  time  com- 
municating the  antidote.  We  believe  that  the  passage  he 
mentions  is  reconcileable  with  the  goodness  of  Christ,  who 
wished  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  being  instcnit  in  season  and 
out  of  seaso?i. 

J.  W.'s  Greek  verses  are  ingenious,  and  convey  a  neat  com- 
pliment to  the  Alma  Mater ;  but  we  cannot  allow  x;7ju.a»  8^, 
and  TEgTTBTai  before  a  consonant,  to  be  dactyls.  One  or  two 
instances  have  been  produced  of  this  licence  j  but  M-e  believe 
the  readings  to  be  corrupted. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  reject  the  Latin  verses  of  S.  K.  H.  All 
are  correct  in  metre,  and  the  greatest  number  of  them  are 
strongly  descriptive,  and  highly  poetical ;  but  he  has  been  negli- 
gent in  several,  though  manifestly  possessed  of  the  ability  to 
make  them  better.  We  do  not  expect  perfection  ;  nor  is  it  our 
wish,  ubi  plura  nitcnt  in  carmine^  paucis  offendi  macidis ;  but 
jt'is  our  business  to  please  our  readers  rather  than  ourselves. 

Nous  n'avons  garde  «  d'approuver  les  vers"  de  Latinus. 
Nous  ne  concevons  pas  son  but  en  nous  ecrivant  en  Fran9ais, 
puisque  ni  la  tournure  de  son  style  ni  celle  de  sa  main  ne  sont 


€'16  Nofer,  to  Currespondents. 

Fran9aises.     Au  rcstc,  la  supercherie  est  fort  innocente ;  mais 
pour  les  vers  ! — 

Quid  dem  ?  Qjnd  von  dcm  ?  raitds  tu  quodjuhet  alter^  is  the 
only  answer  whicli  the  Editor  can  give  to  the  letters  of  G.  H.  G. 
and  F.  A.  from  L,  From  internal  and  external  evidence,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  two  letters  came  from  the  same  party ; 
it  would,  therefore,  have  been  considerate  if  a  little  regard  had 
been  paid  to  expense.  The  force  of  advice,  given  in  circum- 
stances so  suspicious,  instead  of  being  increased,  Is  considerably 
diminished. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  been  unable  to  insert  in  this 
Num.ber  Dr.  G.  8.  Clarke's  Defence  of  his  "  Hehreiv  Criticism 
and  Poetry.''^     It  shall  certainly  appear  in  our  next. 

The  College  Prize  Pocra  shall  appear  in  our  next.  It  could 
be  wished  that  all  prize  compositions  were  sent  to  our  Journal 
as  soon  as  they  are  adjudged. 

The  Notice  of  BlomfieUVs  Prometheus  is  unavoidably  post- 
poned for  our  next  Number. 

The  niiisfn'.tions  of  Plomcr  came  too  late  for  our  present 
Number;— they  are  reserved  for  our  next. 

Observations  on  the  article  on  Grcnmnar,  which  appeared  in 
a  late  Number  of  Dr.  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  shall  also  find  room  in 
our  next. 

The  Oxford  Prize  Poem,  Maria  Scotorum  Regina,  will  be 
found  in  the  collection  of  Latin  Prize  Poems,  lately  published  at 
Oxford. 

The  Account  of  the  Prc'-cnt  Researches  into  jlncient  Lite- 
rahne  in  Clcrmauy  has  been  detained  too  long  to  appear 
in  this  Number.     It  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Observations  on  Suidas  and  ITolfnian  came  too  late  for 
insertion.     We  shall  certainly  give  them  In  No.  vi. 

We  beg  to  inform  our  Literary  Friends,  that  we  shall  be 
happy  to  insert  notices  of  all  works,  which  are  in  the  pre^s, 
or  lately  pubUshed,  relative  to  Classical,  Inhlicat,  or  Ofiental 
Literature.     Any  letters  (post  paid)  on  the  subject,  shall  wot 
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ERRATA  TO  No.  V. 

Page  30.  lino  6.  after  words,  this  sentence  should  have  been  inserted,  "  Of 
this,  indeed,  I  fear  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  we  undoubtedly  are  of  the  tones  of 
Mcmnon's  lyre." 

P.  81.  1.  21.  for  "  of  poetry,"  read  "  of  the  poetry ." 

Page  31.  for  Pherecration  read  Pherecratian. 
32.  line  2.  for  cue  read  blue. 
36.  line  C.  for  (/.amli(m  read  luaya^iftiv. 
32.  last  line,  for  A  read  Ai. 
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THE  IDENTITY  OF  ALBION 

AVITH    THE 

HYPERBOREAN   ISLAND    OF  DIODORUS. 


In  the  first  Essay  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Hyper- 
borean island  is  Albion;  in  the  present  we  will  extend  the 
inquiry,  and  ascertain,  first  from  the  Eas<-erns,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Classics  and  the  Moderns,  the  site  of  the  continental 
Hyperborei.  Pinkerton's  Goths,  at  p.  198.  to  207.  is  my 
learned  guide- 
In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  287.  Wilford  says, 
«<  The  seven  zones  of  the  Hindus  correspond  with  seven 
countries ;  of  these,  Salmali  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the 
Cronian  seas,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Baltic :  Crauncha  includes 
Germany."  At  p.  301.  the  same  author  adds,  "  It  includes 
Germany,  France,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  :  Crauncha  is 
the  same  with  Cronus,  confounded  with  Saturn  by  Western 
mythologists ;  and  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  seas  were  probably 
called  Cronon  from  the  dwipa  (or  division)  of  Crauncha.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  Dadhi-Sagara,  or  sea  of  curds,  [i.  e.  by  the 
Vol.  III.     No.  VI.  A 
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"  coagulated  and  lazy"  sea  of  Tacitus,  and  of  the  Easterns,  and 
of  Avienus,  who  are  quoted  in  my  notes  on  the  last  author :] 
Saturn,  according  to  Cicero  and  Plutarch,  was  pecuharly 
worshipped  by  the  nations  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  north  ;  though  the  latter  says  that,  in  process  ot  time,  his 
worship  began  gradually  to  decline  there.  Now  in  the  Sanscrit 
mythology,  Senih  and  Arab  resided  in  the  north  •,  Jupiter  gave 
him  that  quarter  for  his  residence,  and  made  him  the  guardian 
of  it.  The  left  hand,  sinister  in  the  Latin,  and  aristcros  in  the 
Greek,  are  equally  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Senis-tir  or  tlram, 
and  Arasija-tiram,  or  Aras-iitam,  i.  e.  "  Saturn's  quarter." 

In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  287.  Wilford  says, 
«  Sacam  includes  the  British  isles,  and  Pushcara  is  Iceland:  it 
is  the  Pence  of  Orpheus's  Argonautics  •,  the  Cronon  sea  is  the 
Baltic." 

The  last  named  Classic,  whom,  from  a  want  of  the  original,  I 
must  quote  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Preston,  in  the  3d  vol.  and 
at  the  23d  and  24'th  pages,  gives  this  poetical  account  of  the 
Hyperborean  island :  "  The  Chronian  sea  is  called  by  men  the 
Hyperborean  Deep,  or  the  Dead  Sea  :  in  silence  I  left  that 
deep,  where  the  last  wave  of  the  Ocean  spreads,  and  where  the 
North  Bear  lies  :  when  the  sixth  morn  arose,  we  came,  after  a 
short  intervalj  to  a  race  rejoicing  in  wealth  and  influence,  the 
Mac70-hians yor  the  long-living  race,  for  they  live  12,000  years,' 
or  twelve  chiliads  of  months  of  a  hundred  years  of  the  full 
moon,  [a  simple,  yet  astronomical  mode  of  computing  by  the 
lunar  year,  which  reminds  the  reader  ©f  the  Indoo  year,  and 
computations  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,]  without  any  of  the 
troublesome  concomitants  of  age.  No  thoughts  of  food,  nor 
other  cares  and  toils,  which  molest  the  generality  of  men,  breed 
in  them  the  least  solicitude :  on  sweet  and  fragrant  herbs  they 
feed,  amid  the  verdant  and  grassy  pastures,  and  drink  ambrosial 
dew,  divine  potation  :  all  resplendent  alike  in  coeval  youth,  a 
placid  serenity  for  ever  smiles  on  their  brows,  and  lightens  in 
their  eyes  •,  the  consequence  of  a  just  temperament  of  mind  and 
disposition,  both  in  the  parents  and  in  the  sons,  disposing  them 
to  act  what  is  just,  and  to  speak  what  is  wise." 


Let  the  reader  lecur  to  the  last  page  of  my  former  Essay. 
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Pliny,  In  language  nearly  as  poetical,  describes  in  the  fourth 
book,  and  in  the  12th  chapter,  but  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1723, 
in  the  26th  chapter,  the  same  happy  people.  To  point  out  the 
strong  resemblance,  I  shall  add  numerals  before  each  sentence, 
in  which  the  similarity  of  delineation  is  clear  and  undeniable : — 

«  (1)  Pone  Riphiieos  montes,  et  ultra  Aquilonem  gens 
felix,  quos  Hyperboreos  appellavere,  annoso  (10)  deget  sevo ; 
ibi  creduntur  esse  (2)  cardines  mundi,  [the  poles  are  the 
hinges,]  extremique  siderum  ambitus :  (3)  semestri  luce,  et 
una  die  solis  aversi :  [the  non  ut  imperiti  dixere,  I  wish 
to  omit  entirely,  as  the  author  is  himself  mistaken,]  ab  sequi- 
noctio  verso  in  autumnum  semel  in  anno  solstitio  oriuntur 
iis  soles,  brumaque  semel  occidunt :  Regio  aprica  [-i)  J'elici 
tempericj  (5)  omni  afflatu  noxio  carens;  domus  iis  nemora  (6) 
lucique,  et  deorum  cultus  (7)  viritim  (8)  gregatimque :  (9) 
discordia  ignota  et  segritudo  omnis  :  Mors  (10)  non  nisi  sati- 
etate  vitjc,  epulatis  delibutoque  senio  luxu ;  hoc  genus  se- 
pulturjc  beatissimum :  quidam  eos  in  prima  parte  Asise  (11) 
littorum  posuere,  non  in  Europa,  quia  sunt  ibi  simili  consuetudine 
et  situ,  Attacorzim  nomine  occidente  sole  foetus  (12)  arborum 
decerpunt."  Pliny,  in  the  6th  book,  and  the  20th  section,  con- 
fesses that  he  borrowed  this  narrative  from  Hecatseus,  and  the 
latter,  [as  Herodotus  in  the  4th  Book,  Mel.  admits,]  from  Aristeas 
of  Proconnesus,  who  exaggerated  with  poetic  licence  this 
geographical  picture. 

Pomponius  Mela,  in  the  3d  Book,  and  at  the  5th  chapter, 
confirms  Pliny: — "In  Asiatico  littore  primi  Hyperborei  (1) 
super  Aquilonem  Riphceosque  montes,  sub  ipso  siderum  (2) 
cardine  jacent,  ubi  sol  non  quctidie  ut  nobis,  sed  primum 
verno  (3)  aequinoctio  exortus,  autumnali  demum  occidit  •,  et  idee 
sex  mensibus  dies,  et  totidem  aliis  nox  usque  continua  est : 
Terra  angusta  [augusta],  (4)  aprica,  per  se  (13)  fcriilis,  &c." 

A  passage  is  quoted  in  the  notes  to  the  above  sectijon  of  Pliny, 
from  an  "  Author  on  the  measuring  of  the  whole  globe,"  which 
indicates  clearly  both  a  knowledge  of  twilight  in  the  polar 
circle,  and  of  perpetual  day  at  the  vernal  equinox  ;  and  the  fact 
of  seeing  the  sun  at  our  midnight  is  recorded,  which  is  equally 
true  of  the  mountains  of  Iceland,  and  of  Torneo,  in  Lapland  : 

"  Quidam  Clerici,  qui  a  kalendis  Fcbruarii  usque  ad  kalendas 
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August!  in  Insula  Thule  manserunt,  mihi  nunclavcre  •,  quod  non 
solum  in  sestivo  solstitio,  sed  in  diebus  circa  illud  in  vespertina 
hora  occidens  sol  abscondlt  se  quasi  trans  parvulum  tumulum  ; 
ita  ut  nihil  tenebrarum  in  minimo  spatio  ipso  fiat :  sed  quicquid 
homo  operarl  voluerit,  vel  pedunculos  de  camisia  abstrahere, 
tanquam  in  prsesentia  solis  potest :  et  si  in  altitudine  montlum 
ejus  fuissent,  forsitan  nunquam  sol  absconderetur  ab  illis.  In 
medio  illius  minimi  temporis  medium  noctis  fit  in  medio  orbis 
terrx.  Et  idcirco  mentientes  falluntur,  qui  circum  eam  concre- 
tum  fore  mare  scripserunt :  et  qui  a  vcrnali  cequinoctio  usque  ad 
autumnale  continuum  diem  sine  nocte,  atque  ab  autumnali,  vice 
versa,  usque  ad  vernale  jequinoctium,  assiduam  quidem  noctem, 
&c."  «  Aversum  pariter  una  luce  solem."  Solinus  dixit,  cap.  16. 
p.  36,.  "  nee  visus  tamen  quid  diceret,  intellexisse :  errore 
laborat." 

The  above  passage  in  Pliny,  Deorum  iis  cultus  viritim  grega- 
timque,  is  explained  by  the  follovi^ing  Classics,  who  lived  at 
diiferent  periods.  Homer,  at  the  opening  of  the  1st  Book  of 
his  Odyssey,  observes,  « that  the  Ethiopians,  the  last  and  most 
remote  of  the  human  race,  form  two  grand  divisions ;  one  situated 
near  the  farthest  east,  the  other  the  west.  Neptune  annually 
visited  this  distant  empire,  in  pursuit  of  the  sacrificial  bulls  and 
rams,  and  feasted  with  delight  at  their  rich  entertainment." 
In  my  essay  on  China,  as  known  to  the  Classics  under  the 
appellation  of  Serica,  or  of  the  Seres  Macrobii  in  Strabo ; 
and  as  contiguous  (in  Pliny's  opinion,  in  his  6th  book,  and  20th 
chapter,)  to  those  Attacori  who  lived  under  the  same  climate 
mtk  the  Hyperhorei^  I  have  presumed  to  offer  one  inference, 
that  Herodotus  is  very  correct,  when  in  a  long  passage  quoted 
In  my  essay,  he  plants  the  Oriental  Ethiopians  of  Homer  north 
of  India  and  of  Media.  These  Macrobii,  described  also  In  my 
essay,  were  a  portion  of  the  above  Hyperborei  of  Pliny,  celebrated 
(7)  for  their  love  of  justice,  and  for  the  innocence  of  their  lives  ; 
to  which  circumstance  their  longevity  was  ascribed :  a  cha- 
racter which  equally  applies  to  all  the  early  tribes  of  Pastoral 
Scythia,  and  which  conveys  to  us  the  most  pleasing  image  of 
the  patriarchal  and  primitive  virtues  of  that  ancient,  sequestered, 
venerable  nation.  «  Oh !  who  can  refuse  to  admire,  (exclaims 
iEliau  at  the  31st  chapter  of  his  Diversified  History)  the  pious 
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wisdom  of  the  nations,  whom  we  Romans  proudly  denominate 
barbarous :  none  there  fall  into  atheism,  none  dispute  the 
existence  of  the  Gods,  nor  their  superintending  Providence  :  no 
Celt  entertains  the  impious  ideas  of  Epicuru?  j  on  the  contrary, 
they  assert  both  the  existence  and  the  Providence  of  the  Gods, 
and  their  prophetic  power.  Impelled  by  this  strong  belief,  they 
sacrifice  with  pure  hands  ;  they  lead  a  pure  life  y  they  attend  to 
every  holy  rite  ;  they  observe  the  laws  of  the  orgia,  and  perform 
other  religious  duties,  which  is  a  public  proof  of  the  deep  vene- 
ration in  which  they  hold  the  deities,  and  of  the  profound 
homage  which  they  pay  to  them."  Pindar,  in  the  3d  Olympiad, 
remarks  briefly,  «  that  the  Hyperborean  people  are  the  pious  ser- 
vants of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo :"  and  more  diffusively  in  the 
10th  Pythian  Ode  ;  that  "  amazing  is  the  Hyperborean  aywv,  [or 
probably  the  religious  festival :]  Perseus  formerly  entered  their 
houses,  and  partook  of  their  celebrated  hecatombs,  during  their 
sacrifice  to  the  Gods :  Apollo  particularly  rejoiced  in  their  hal- 
lowed viands,  and  at  their  rapturous  cries  of  good  omen,  and  smiles 
at  the  pride  displayed  by  the  devoted  animal  [before  his  altar.] 
The  Muses  are  not  wanting  in  these  national  rites ;  the  choirs 
of  virgins,  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  the  clangor  of  the  pipe  then 
resound :  their  locks  graced  with  gilded  laurel,  they  feast  with 
the  highest  exultation.  Neither  diseases,  nor  pernicious  old 
age,  infest  this  holy  people ;  but  without  (9)  labor,  without 
war,  they  continue  to  live  (1)  happily,  and  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  cruel  Nemesis." 

Callimachus,  in  the  278th  and  the  281st  verses  of  the  Hymu 
to  Delos,  mentions  the  "  tithes  and  first-fruits"  sent  by 

a  phrase  analogous  to  the  above  Macrobii.  And  Pherenicus 
says  of  the  same  Hyperboreans, 

XocM  vtt'  'AttoXXwvoc,  ocn-ilgriTOt  (•!')  TroXsixonrt. 
The  European  site  of  this  people   is   yet    more    definitely 
marked  by  the  foUowuig  three  Classics :  The  Argonautics  in  the 
3d  volume  of  Preston's  translation,  and  at  the  25th  page,  has 
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recorded  the  erroneous  '  opinion,  that  a  junction  of  the  Frozen, 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Euxine  Seas,  was  nearly  complete,  and  of 
course  that  Poland  was  one  vast  lake,  in  the  age  of  Orpheus ! 
*»  Through  the  populous  region  of  the  Macrobii,  we  [Argonauts} 
passed  by  land,  and  reached  another  shore  ;  then,  still  dragging 
along  our  light-sailing  vessel,  we  arrived  at  the  region  of  the 
Cimmerians,  M^ho  alone  are  unconscious  of  the  splendor  of  the 
sun ;  for  the  Riphean  mountain,  and  the  ridge  of  Calpis 
intercept  from  them  the  orient  light,  and  Phlegra  and  the  Alps 
the  setting  sun,  and  eternal  darkness  broods  over  their  region." 
Posidouius  adds,  that  "  the  Hyperboreans  were  the  natives  of 
the  chain  of  the  Alps  which  divides  Italy ;"  while  il^schylus,  in 
his  «  Prometheus  Desmotes,"  asserts,  that  «  the  Ister 
descends  from  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  the 
Riphean  hills." 

These  florid  descriptions  of  the  dark  and  half-known  land  of 
the  Hyperboreans,  in  Apollonius,  Pindar,  and  Pliny,  and  of  their 
island  in  the  North  West  in  Diodorus,  will  remind  the  intelli- 
gent reader  of  the  equally  florid  narratives  concerning  Kentucky 
and  the  Western  territory,  in  "  Morse's  American  Geography," 
and  those  concerning  Nev/  England,  which  are  quoted  in  the 
same  work,  from  the  sanguine  discoverers  of  its  shores  and  rich 
meadovi^s.  They  will,  however,  surprize  the  mere  Classic 
readers  by  their  truth  and  authenticity  !  For  in  our  age, 
Arrowsmith's  magnificent  map  of  Upper  Asia,  and  of  Russian 
and  Chinese  Tartary,  conveys  at  the  first  inspection  a  sublime 
idea  of  the  ancient  Scythias  and  Sarmatia  in  all  their  proud 
extent.  The  lofty  language  of  Sir  W.  Jones  alone,  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  can  describe  such  countries,  and  equal  such 
4;harts : — "  I  fear  I  am  unable  (says  this  modest  scholar,  and 
profound  historian)  to  present  you  with  an  image  of  this  wide 
domain  adequate  to  its  real  magnificence  :  here  we  meet  with 
immense  tracks  of  sandy  deserts }  there  with  gardens,  groves, 

'  The  error,  however,  was  not  considerable,  or  of  a  childish  kind  ;  for 
as  the  central  provinces  of  Poland  form,  even  in  our  age,  a  continued  mass  of 
salt,  many  of  the  continental  historians  agree  with  Guthrie's  Tour  in  the 
Crimea,  "  that  all  Poland  is  one  vast  plain  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic, 
and  at  an  immensely  low  date,  'probably  near  to  Noah's  flood,  was  one  vas^ 
^ned  lake,  the  bed  of  a  former  ocean ! ! ! 
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and  meadows,  perfumed  with  musk,  watered  by  the  fountains  of 
the  Ganges,  Bramaputra,  and  the  Yellow  River,  and  by  extensive 
streams,  flowing  each  over  one  thousand  miles,  the  Danube,  the 
Vistula,  the  Volga,  the  Obi,  Jenesei,  Lena,  and  Kovyma,  and 
graced  with  their  innumerable  rivulets,  abounding  with  flowers 
and  rich  with  fruits.  Near  one  half  in  latitude,  that  is,  the 
southern  portion  of  this  extraordinary  Scythic  range,  is  in  the 
same  charming  climate  with  England,  Germany,  and  the  north 
of  France."  Such  is  Tartary,  and  the  temperate  zone  of  the 
Baltic  nations  •,  such  the  Hyperborean  region,  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  habitable  globe. 

R.P. 
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CRITICISM  AND  POETRY,  S-c^ 

1  HE  author's  design  in  this  publication,"  &c.  (Classical 
Journal^  No.  ill.  _?j.  G24.)  The  inaccuracy  of  the  objector 
betrays  haste,  or  the  inconvenience  of  seeing  the  book  only  in 
the  shop.  The  commencement  of  the  introduction,  «  A  prin- 
cipal design  of  this  small  publication  is  to  propose  some 
improvement  upon  the  hypothesis  of  Azariah,  or  Azarias, 
quoted  by  Bishop  Lowth,  &c."  proves  a  difi'erence  between  the 
author's  real  design,  and  that  alleged  against  him  by  his 
objector.  He  comprehended  in  his  design  Isaiah,  together  with 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  or  Moses  for  tlaem  -,  nor  was  it  his  business 
*^  to  show  that  the  blessings  of  Jacob  in  Hebrew  are  written  in 
poetic  metre :"  he  well  knew  that  they  had  long  been  so 
-esteemed,  before  he  procured  his  copy  of  the  Samaritan,  in 
which  they  ar^  thus  arranged.  The  objector  also  appears  not 
aware  of  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  having 
metrically  arranged  the  greater  part  of  that  prophet. 

A  gloss  (p.  625.)  is  yKuxrda,  an  interpretation :  and  the  first 
noun  of  Gen.  xlix.  13.  so  appeared  to  him,  who  considered  the 
improbable  use  of  it  twice  in  five  words ;  in  the  first  of  which 
it  was  not  wanted  to  express  a  jprotectioii  of  the  sea,  while  in  the 
last  it  aptly  denoted  a  harbor  or  covering  of  ships ;  but  as 
Judges,  V.  17.  is  authority  for  the  two  first  words  in  construction. 
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the  former  sliall  be  readily  conceded  to  the  objector,  who 
appears  unacquainted  with  Bishop  Lowth's  Prelections  on 
Isaiah,  in  which  the  parallels,  according  to  the  wit  of  the 
objector,  were  "  parallel  to  the  imagination"  of  the  prelate  and 
his  metrical  predecessor  Azarias.  Not^  therefore,  «'  such  a 
bigot  (p.  611 .)  is  this  gentleman  to  his  [not]  favorite  metre !" 
And,  for  the  disposal  of  the  «  tricolon  of  synthetic  parallels,"  ' 
he  refers  his  objector  to  the  metrical  canons  in  the  introduction, 
p.  vii.  But  they  must  not  part  in  the  harbor  without  the 
assertion,  that  many  words,  both  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  New,  have,  by  the  most 
orthodox,  as  well  as  the  best  persons,  long  been  esteemed 
GLOSSES  AND  INTERPOLATIONS  j  nor  has  any  "ark  of  provi- 
dence preserved  inviolate"  (p.  630.)  the  pretended  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text.  The  objector  is  referred  in  general  [for  par- 
ticulars among  such  a  number  of  authorities  ai-e  unnecessary)  to 
all  the  writers  respecting  Hebrew  quoted  by  the  author,  although 
the  former  may  esteem  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Lowth, 
Dr.  Blayney,  &c.  equally  with  Drs,  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi, 
(p.  631.)  «  innovators,  pretenders,  superficial  scholars,  ingenious 
speculators."  The  objector  will  find  a  difficult  task,  not  in 
maintaining,  but  in  proving,  as  he  asserts  that  he  «  can,"  the 
"  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text :"  nor  must  the  whole,  or 
any  part,  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  any  more  than  other 
writings  of  antiquity,  pretend  to  any  such  conservatory  and 
continued  miracle  in  its  favor.  To  most  of  the  aforementioned 
Sciolists  in  Hebrew,  the  objector,  if  he  is  not  "  such  a  bigot  to 
his  favorite"  vowel-points,  is  also  referred  for  them,  the 
"  ancient  institutes"  of  the  language  possibly  in  his  opinion. 
The  objector  is  further  informed,  that,  according  to  the  best 
map  in  possession  of  the  author,  the  Zebulonites  (bottom  of 
'p.  625.)  had  no  "  sea-coast  on  the  side  of  Zidon ;"  their  havens 
were  Bethsaida,  Gethsepher,  and  others,  upon  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  Gennesereth,  or  Tiberias. 

Not  «  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song,"  was  the  author, 
when  some  years  past  he  v/as  impeded,  as  his  preface  expresses, 
in  his  progress  with  his  son  through  Genesis,  by  the  difficulties 
of  ch.  xlix.  but  the  humble  line,  which  f  bottom  of  p.  626.)  the 
objector  quotes,    the  reader  will  perceive   (in  the  Metrical 
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Analijsis,  p.  16.)  is  but  a  substitute,  in  condescension  to  the  taste 
of  such  persons  as  the  objector;  who,  as  he  seems  not  greatly  to 
object  to  prose,  shall  have,  from  the  author's  MS.  interpretation 
of  Genesis,  a  short,  but  prosaic,  exposition  of  the  passage. 
"  Jacob,  having  proceeded  beyond  tlie  middle  of  his  celebrated 
predictions  to  his  sons,  is  represented  as  suddenly  apostrophising 
in  a  brief  address  to  Jehovah,  either  impatient  of  longer  life,  or 
wishing  internal  support  for  the  delivery  of  what  he  had  further 
to  foretel."  «  For  thine  help  I  have  anxiously  waited,  Jehovah !" 
Much  notice  of  the  wit  of  the  «  fanciful  kind  of  metre,'* 
(p.  627,  628.)  the  objector  cannot  expect ;  but  the  sting  at  the 
end,  (p.  628,  629.)  must  be  first  applicable  to  those  metrical 
«  innovators,  pretenders,"  &c.  Bishop  Lowth  and  Azarias. 

The  author  begs  leave  to  denj/y  that  (p.  629.)  he  has 
"  translated"  Gen.  xlix.  4.  «  Unstable  as  water  thou  didst  not 
excel."  He  knew  that  the  future,  with  the  transposed  negative, 
was  the  imperative  in  forbidding  :  and  so  the  English  margin. 
He  therefore  metrically  translated  "shun,"  (thou);  and  in 
the  note,  which  will  convict  the  objector  of  manifest  unfairness, 
lie  gave,  together  with  authorities,  a  fuller  interpretation  of  the 
words,  in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  cpntext. 

The  bustle  of  the  objector  (p.'629, 630.)  respecting  "  Shiloh,** 
does  not  deter  the  author  from  asserting,  that  his  note  upon  it, 
z/rt'«6?  i'o  Mc  «?(/,  appears  to  him  sufficient;  and  he  leaves  to 
the  objector  the  business  of  filling  the  pages  of  his  critique 
by  reviving  Jewish  objections,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing his  adroitness  in  refuting  them.  The  middle  paragraph 
of  p.  630.  may  be  equally  applicable  to  almost  every  literary 
endeavour,  tends  to  countenance  idleness  and  supineness,  and 
will  be  justly  appreciated  by  all  liberal  readers. 

"The  mania  of  poetic  metre,"  (bottom  of  p.  631.)  is  also 
Azarias's,  Bishop  Lowth's,  &c.  The  author  denies  the  render- 
ing imputed  to  him  by  the  objector,  Is.  i.  3.  (p.  632.)  but  he 
proposed  the  interpretation,  his  possessok,  (implied,  but  not 
expressed,)  instead  of  Bishop  I^owth's  me  -,  and  his  feeder,  as 
the  othet  implied  objective.  The  sense  of  the  adverb  uiGHTLY 
he  comprehended  in  the  Hithpahel.  Let  his  p.  27.  be  read  by 
any  intelligent  scholar,  to  see  whether  he  "  recommends  five 
more  words  to  be  added  ;"  which  certainly  are  implied,  and  four 
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of  them  from  the  preceding  sentence,  lie  certainly  was  aware 
of  all  that  the  objector  observes  ;  but  the  latter  seems  not  to 
have  distinguished  between  translating  and  interpreting,  which 
last  supplies  understood  words. 

(P.  G9;j.)  The  author  still  thinks  that  vau^  v.  18.  might,  by 
comprehending,  have  superseded  a  repetition  of  the  conditional. 
The  negative,  and  even  more,  is  often  comprehended  in  vait^ 
instead  of  being  repeated  with  it.  See  second  note,  p.  20.  of 
the  Introd.  and  Is.  iii.  25.  p.  32. 

Verse  29.  "  Tor  ye  shall  be  ashamed,"  in  the  second  person, 
Vulg.  Chald.  two  MSS.  and  one  edition  ;  and  in  agreement  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence." — Bishop  Lowth. 

The  "  ignorance  and  presumption,"  here  attributed  by  the 
objector,  are  applicable,  not  only  to  Bishop  Lowth,  but  to  the 
Vulgate,  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  to  two  MSS.  and  to  one 
edition.  .  The  author  did  not  recollect,  because  he  never  under- 
stood, "  that  the  prophet  was  speaking  to  two  descriptions  of 
people  i  HE  would  translate  the  preceding  verse  : 

"  But  sJiall  he  broken  revo/ters,  even  idolaters  togellier : 
"  lijven  tJicif  Zi'lio  fomahe  Jehovah  sh/ii'i  he  eovfonuded :" 

Revolters,  idolaters,  and  the  forsakers  of  Jehovah,  appear  to  him 
identical  persons. 

When  ye  shall  have  been,  (p.  GS^.)  refers,  not  to  an 
«  idoliitrous,"  but  to  a  punished  state,  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion  and  captivity  ;  a  stripped  and  parched  state. 

Ch.  ii.  9.  (p.  634.)  let  the  objector  consult  the  Addenda, 
p.  362,  365.  The  author  certainly  knew  "  before  he  attempted 
to  mend  the  original,  that"  the  transposed  negative,  "  according 
to  construction,  could  not  have  been  joined  with"  the  future, 
without  constituting  it  the  imperative  in  forbidding.  (See  on 
Gen.  xlix.  4.)  The  public  translators  knew  the  same,  and 
accordingly  rendered,  therefore  forgive  then  not.  Upon  the 
authorities  at  the  bottom  of  p.  855.  of  Bos's  LXX.  all  in  favor 
of  past  time,  tlie  author  believed  the  letters  of  the  negative 
wrongly  transposed,  (a  frequent  error  of  transcribers  !)  and  the 
last  verb  a  future  relative,  reciting  a  consequence  of  the  action 
described  by  the  first  verb,  and  not  otherwise  future.  Iso 
'<  whole  clause  in  addition  to  the  Englisli  text,"  is  hitroduced  j 
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tJie  same  verb,  with  its  connexive,  is  difFerently  rendered,  and 
hiimblcth  himselj\  or,  so  hav.e  thei)  been  humbled ;  and  the  use  of 
past  for  future,  in  prophecy,  to  describe  the  certainty  of  fidfil- 
,  ment,  is  common.     See  p.  '54,  35. 

The  objector  says,  «  there  is  also  a  serious  error  in  our 
Bible  translation/'  No  such  thing  will  be  allowed  in  the 
country  where  the  author  lives  ;  and  the  assertor  of  it  will  be 
esteemed  one  of  the  Jews  or  Deists,  whom  he  so  frequently 
mentions.  But  the  translators  are  again  wrong  with  him,  in 
p.  635.  "  A  greater  error  !"  Certainly  they  and  the  author 
committed  no  error  in  expressing  the  metaphor  of  the  original, 
/?ow ;  as  it  is  clearly  bolder  and  more  descriptive  of  great  multi- 
tudes, than  the  tame  "  western"  metaphor  j^oc^-.  *'  Ye  are  all 
my  muttons  !"  said  Whitfield  to  his  congregations,  or  Foote  for 
him ;  and  possibly  the  objector  may  have  a  similarly  sheepish 
consideration. 

But,  the  "  greater  error"  of  all  the  translators  is,  that  they 
have  rendered  unto  IT,  although  "  in  the  Hebrew  is  no  neuter." 
But,  suppose  the  English  language  makes  mountain  and  house 
both  neuter,  while  the  Hebrew  and  other  languages  have 
expressed  them  by  masculine  nouns,  must  not  the  masculine 
pronoun  of  these  languages  be  rendered  by  the  English  neuter 
pronoun  ^  How  fares  now  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  the  «  new 
light,"  who  «  can  prove  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text,"  and  as  well  the  authority  of  his  vowel-points  ? 

V.  4'.  (p.  636.)  Correct,  «  Jlliich  (word  of  Jehovah)  shall 
dispense  ivritten  law  amongst  the  nations^'  see  Micah,  iv.  3. 
The  van,  instead  of  the  relative  is  the  nominative  case,  repre- 
senting wo?y/,  and  IT  (the  word)  is  masculine  in  Hebrew,  but 
neuter  in  English.  The  reader  will  now  perceive  whose  is  the 
"consummate  ignorance  of  the  syntax  of  the  languages."  The 
viuthor  adds  an  5,  not  by  a  plural  of  "  western"  diminution,  to 
depreciate  the  Hebrew  language,  as  he  is  convinced  that  the 
objector  designed  to  sneer  at  the  title  «  CRITICISM^'  too  uni- 
formly misprinted  ''■  Criticisms  -,"  but  to  expi-css  the  author's 
sense  of  the  objector's  want  of  distinction  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  English.  By  «  Criticisms,"  the  author  cannot  believe 
tliat  the  objector  intended  to  compliment  him  with  the  Hebrew 
plural  of  intensity,  great  criticism.  Sec  Ileb,  Crit.p.  289, 
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Ch.  vi.  1.  With  the  objector's  pecuHar  confusion  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  English,  he  converts  the  train  of  a  robe  into 
trained  bands.  <SV^  him  at ]>.  (iST. 

More  of  vii.  1 1-.  let  the  objector  see  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Everlasting  Fire,  &c.  The  author  has  no 
writings  of  the  Jews,  and  never  read  any  of  them,  the  antemaso- 
retic  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  excepted  ;  and,  for  himself  and 
others,  he  is  ashamed  that  custom  should  have  authorised  the 
study  of  divinity,  without  the  knov/ledge  of  even  a  Hebrew 
letter.  Himself  has  the  honor  of  being  a  graduated  pr6fessor  of 
sacred  theology  ;  not  of  Judaism,  Deism,  or  even  Sectarianism  ! 

The  objector's  interpretation,  (not  translation)  of  the  two 
words^  fj).  638.  toji^J  shov/s  that  neither  respects  virginity, 
although  both  may  be  applicable  to  the  state  in  which  women 
are  virgins.  Without  regarding  tlie  Je-ws,  the  author  has 
always  considered  i/oimg  li-oman  a  more  decent,  as  well  as  a  more 
accurate,  translation  than  virghi.  But,  whether  young  rwman 
or  virghiy  it  docs  trot  follow  that  the  word  "  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  prophetess  in  the  eighth  chapter  j''  who,  being  unmarried, 
is  to  be  presumed  to  have  been  botli.  To  the  objector's,  and  the 
usual,  translation  of  Gen.  xxiv.  16,  neither  had  any  man  kno'nm 
her;  as  well  a«  to  the  translation  of  Gen.  iv.  1.  17.  25.  xix.  5.  8- 
'(and  the  copy  in  Judges)  xxxviii.  26.  and  all  in  the  same  sense, 
as  sy/j/ojcrxjv,.  Matth.  i.  25.  for  inaccuracy,  as  well  as  for  inde- 
cency, the  author  begs  leave  to  object.  It  will  be  new,  that  the 
citizens  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  of  Jordan  should  have  hitherto 
been  incessantly  and  unmeritedly  libelled  :  but  that  they  were 
merely  gross  idolaters,  see  the  comparisons  of  them  with  Jeru- 
salem, more  culpably  idolatrous  in  revolting  from  the  pure 
worship  i  Is.  i.  9.  Lam.  iv.  6.  (Heb.  Crit.  p.  293.  n.)  Ezek.  xvi. 
48.  (Id.  p.  316.)  Three  prophets'  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
citizens  ! 

Whoever  **  invented,"  Isaiah,  ch.  vii.  and  viii.  compared, 
recites  the  «  curious  tale,  that  the  mother  was  to  call  him 
Immanuel,  and  the  prophet  was  to  call  him  Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz  ;"  and  "  authority  for  this  "  is  "  in  the  Hebrew  •,"  nor  is 
it  either  "  evident,"  that  "  he  was  not  called  Immanuel,"  or 
that  he  was-,  or  not  called  M.  S.  H.  B.  or  that  he  was.  By 
these  different  names  he  might,  or  might  not,  have  been  called-. 
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but  the  prophet,  ix.  5.  asserts,  that  his  name'  was  called, 
Wonderfully  counselling  God,  a  "jcarrior,  hath  engaged  "ji^ith  my 
father,  that  prosperity  shotdd  prevail.  His  name  from  hi? 
mother  was  in  two  words,  from  his  father  in  four,  and  this  was 
in  eight ;  but  by  whom  the  last  is  to  be  called  is  not  declared. 
The  name  of  eight  words  literally  expresses  the  engagement  of 
Jehovah  with  the  prophet,  that  prosperity  should  soon  prevail 
over  the  temporary  invasion  of  Pekah  and  Retsin.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  are  no  "  Jewish  subterfuge  ;"  tlicy  are,  like  facts, 
stubborn  things. 

Without  further  noticing  the  well  known  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  St.  Matthev*-,  the 
expression  translated  «  fulfilled,"  common  in  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  has  by  many  learned  persons  been  allowed  often  to 
mean  only  an  accommodation  of  the  likeness  of  one  event  to 
another.  Readers  will  recollect  this  interpretation  by  Dr. 
Blayney  in  Jeremiah  and  Zachariah,  Michaelis  and  Marsh,  &c. 
and  Archbishop  Newcombe  on  Matth.  i.  22,  23.  No  one  can 
help  the  application  of  one  event  to  the  otlier,  if  upon  due 
examination  of  Isaiah,  nothing  but  a  resemblance  or  similitude 
should  be  found  to  subsist  between  them.  The  autlior  of 
Hebrew  Criticism,  &c.  ought  not  to  be  stigmatised  for  his  disco- 
very, even  if  he  could  show,  that,  instead  of  a  comparison  of  one 
child  with  another,  St.  Matthew  had  compared  any  one  "  to  an 
iiijudicious  maririer,  who,  without  either  sail,  rudder,  or  com- 
pass to  guide  him,  pushes  his  bark  upon  the  trackless  ocean." 
St.  Matthew  compared  real  events ;  but  not  only  \vhat  «  inju- 
dicious mariner,"  what  maniac,  even  vv-hat  phrenetic,  broken 
loose  from  his  keepers,  thus  pushed  his  bark ;  the  man  only 
excepted,  who  pushed  his  bark  into  a  comparison,  without 
abilities  for  justly  forming  it  ?  But,  although  no  biped  implwnis 
thus  pushed  his  bark,  a  poor  feathered  biped,  fixed  upon  a  tray, 
has  often  been  pushed  from  land  by  idle  boys,  that  they  might 
hear  him  call,  nVirt  niir?  TV!T\.  The  objector  will  perceive, 
that  the  author's  unique  use  of  vowel  points  upon  this  occasion 
is  complimentary. 

'  See  Addenda  to  Ileb.  Crit.  p.  370.     Here  the  »a«  is  coaver.>jye  ;   aod 
LXX.  lios,  uud  MS.  A.  give  the  past  tiree. 
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Where  the  author  asserted,  «  the  vans'  are  merely  copulative/' 
the  reader  will  clearly  perceive,  that  he  spoke  of  an  individual 
passage,and  also  quoted  Archbishop Newcombc, who  "  dabbled," 
not  in  comparisons  with  unreal  existences,  the  supposed  mari- 
ner, and  "  the  deep  waters  of  Shiloh ;"  nor,  like  the  objector, 
appeared  to  emulate  the  excellence  of  the  apologue  of  Jotham, 
or  of  the  parable  of  Nathan. 

The  author  (p,  639.)  is  no  friend  to  fanatical  inventions, 
under  the  names  of  "  spirituality  or  double  sense."  If  any 
double  sense  is  affixed  to  propliecy  by  the  law  of  the  land,  on 
this  consideration  alone  does  the  author  esteem  it  his  duty  to 
respect  it :  otherwise,  he  accedes  to  Michaelis's  rejection  of  a 
double  completion,  as  "  defeating  the  end  of  all  prophecy." — 
Marsh  on  Mic/iaelis,  vol.  1.  p.  469. 

«  Divine  revelation"  (divinns  a  divo,  from  God,)  may  be  the 
ten  commandments,  independently  of  prophecy.  The  objector's 
reasoning,  therefore,  to  prove  that  "  divine  revelation  has  a 
double  sense,"  shall  be  left  to  the  reader,  who  can  first  develope 
it  from  the  confusion  of  its  verbiage,  and  tlaen  bring  it  to  bear, 
either  upon  prophecy  or  upon  divine  revelation.  Allegory  has 
but  a  single  sense  :  the  ship  in  Horace  (O  navis ! )  was  the 

republic  ;  Mr. "s   «  mariner"  was  Dr. ;  Moses's 

serpent  was,  it  seems,  not  the  serpent ;  the  rock  not  the  rock. 
But  thus  far  no  prophecy,  excepting  possibly  the  ship  and  the 
mariner,  Mr. "s. 

For  the  prophecy.  Is.  xi.  1.  10.  (640.)  see  Heb.  Crit.  p.  55, 
56 ;  but,  as  an  allegory,  it  was  in  single  sense,  and  not  the 
wolf,  the  lamb,  the  leopard,   &c.  &c. 

«  From  (Ezekiel,  viii.  9,  10.  p.  641.)  this  it  appears  EVI- 
DENT ( .' )  that  the  PROPHECIES  contain  a  double  sense."  But 
first,  NO  PROPHECY  is  in  Ezek.  viii.  9,  10.  and  secondly,  the 
allegory  is  the  single  sense  of  the  idolatry  of  Jerusalem.  Efi- 
DENT! — such  is  the  confidence  of  him  who  ridicules  the 
«  humbly  apprehend,"  designed  only  to  deprecate  offence. 

The  ante-masoretic  text,  the  text  BEFORE  tlie  Masoretes,  who 
(according  to  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe,  in  his  «  CriticJil  Dissertation 

*  Scethei-aus  not  n.erely  copulative,  in  Is.ix,  5.  and  preceding  node.. 
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on  the  Origin  and  Affinity  of  Languages,")  «'  invented  the 
vowel  points  to  perplex  the  Christians  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language,"  is  opposed  by  the  Masoretic  or  pointed  texti 
which^  in  the  design  of  the  Masoretes,  must  have  been  an  anti- 
christian  text.  The  difference  between  points  and  no  points 
may  certainly  be  as  great  as  between  the  preposition,  ante^ 
beforcy  and  the  Greek  preposition,  uvt),  against;  and  the 
exchange  of  the  prepositions,  sometimes  by  misprint,  and  some- 
times not,  may  remind  the  reader  of  a  controversialist  on  1.  John, 
V.  7.  who,  reading  the  Greek  preposition  Trgo,  before^  understood 
it  as  the  Latin  pro,  instead  of\  and  told  his  readers  ;  not  that  in 
Matth.  xix.  28,  Stephens's  MS.  e.  had  a  stop  before  the 
words  *'  in  the  regeneration ,-"  but  that  the  words,  they  "^ho  have 
follo'iSoed  me^  in  the  regeneration  tvhen — were  in  Stephens's  MS. 
e,  They  who  have  followed  me  have  a  stop  when — Marsh  on 
Michaelis,  and  Travis's  Letters,  ed.  3.  p.  225.  If  an  archidi- 
aconal  controversialist  could  commit  such  a  mistake,  no  wonder 
that  the  parabolist  and  reasoner  in  p.  639.  should  in  p.  64.'!. 
convert  before  into  behind,  and  then  attribute  to  the  printer  the 
anti  for  ante,  and  throughout  both  his  Critical  Notices  alter 
Criticism  into  Criticisms. 

But  the  Antc-Masoretic  text,  as  well  as  the  Masoretic,  is 
commonly,  both  in  MS.  and  in  print,  in  the  Chaldee  character ; 
and,  to  reply  to  the  defender  of  vowel-points,  he  is  referred,  for 
the  use  of  them,  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  character,  which  the 
Printer  of  this  Journal  has  given,for  a  learned  and  accomplished  - 
writer,  who  twice  quotes  the  Samaritan  copy  in  p.  873.  CON- 
JECTURE "  is  better  than  no  sense  at  all." — Bishop  Lowth, 
quoted  by  Archbishop  Newcombe,  p.  xxxix.  of  Preface  to  Minor 
Prophets. 

"  If  it  maybe  admitted  (p.  851.)  that  the  word  Zo/y/maybe 
substituted  for  Jehovah."''  Many,  with  the  objector,  may  admit 
such  substitution ;  but  as  Jehovah,  which  does  not  mean  Lord, 
is  most  usually  in  the  original,  why  should  a  Jewish  superstition, 
in  which  the  substitution  originated,  and  which  occasioned  it  to 
be  copied  in  the  Greek,  be  any  longer  continued  ?  "  With 
regard  to  the  true  meaning  and  application  of  this  passage," 
Jer.  xxxi.  15.  "I  shall  PROVE,  that  they  are  altogether  CON- 
TRARY to  our  received  translation."     Thus  tlie  parabolist  and 
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reasoner,  in  p.  639.  who,  with  egotistical  parade,  is  continually 
asserting,  and  can  always  prove,  is  to  impeach  "  the  received 
translation,"  in  p.  634  and  851.  and  whenever  he  pleases  ;  whilst 
an  author,  probably  of  equal  age  and  graduation  to  the  transla- 
tors, who  finished  their  work  in  1611,  with  the  advantage  of 
improvement  in  learning,  accruing  in  two  hundred  years,  is  not 
even  to  '<  humbly  apprehend  ! "  He  who  «  shall  prove,"  should, 
however,  first  prove  that  he  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  he  uses;  as  p.  852.  1.  8.  *'  miserable  definitions" 
for  "  miserable  suppositions," — miserable  in  HJS  opinion.  In 
a  few  lines  these  "  definitions^^  are  Jewish  ajyplications ;  for  the 
purpose  of  again  introducing  the  perpetually  strutting  recurrence 
of  his  beloved  "'D^i^,  I,  and  informing  the  reader,  with  "  I  can 
CONFIDENTLY  ASSERT^  [in  which  he  is  NEVER  deficient,] 
that  among  the  Jewish  Doctors  and  Professors,  I  never  met 
with  an  able  critic  j"  but,  as  he  thereby  acknowledges  his  having 
«  met  the  Jewish  Doctors  and  Professors,"  he  possibly  knows 
where  to  meet  them  again,  and  may  "  call  on  "  (p.  630.)  them 
to  prove  their  «  Jewish  objections;"  when  they  may  "  call  on"  • 
him,  as  he  calls  on  the  author  of  Hebrew  Criticism,  *'  to  prove 
that  the  word  Shiloli  means  Christ." 

But  these  "  Jewish  Doctors  and  Professors,"  if  "  able  critics," 
were  to  «  reconcile  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  as 
they  stand  in  all  the  European  translations  !  "  Alas,  Europe  ! 
Not  England  alone,  but  all  Europe  must  either  learn  Hebrew, 
or  have  new  translations,  or  else  the  old  irreconcileable  «  incon- 
sistences and  contradictions  •,  "  and  because  "  Christians  cannot 
look  up  to  the  Jews  for  information  in  Hebrew  •,  few  of 
them  understand  the  construction  of  the  language,  and  fewer 
still  can  lay  claim  to  a  talent  for  Hebrew  criticisM."  Hebrew 
CriticisMs,  for  others.  Clear  it  is,  WHO  "  can  lay  claim  to  a 
talent  for  Hebrew  Criticism,"  without  advertising  to  publish  the 
fall  of  Judaism ;  which,  if  not  knocked  down  by  the  Anti- 
Mendoza  better  than  "  Hebrew  Criticisms  "  have  been,  may 
have  as  many  falls,  and  as  harmless,  as  the  waters  in  the 
North.  But  "  ALL  the  European  translations "  is  a  mere 
humble  apprehension,  in  comparison  with  the  "bold  assertions" 
of  the  humble  apprehender.  Possibly,  however,  these  able 
critics,  and  Jewish  acquaintances  oX  the  objector,  may  «  recon- 
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cile^  &c."  if  any  "  stand  in  all  the  [African,  Asiatic,  and 
American]  translations."  Here  might  be  more  work  for  him 
with  "  Jewish  Doctors  and  Professors,"  in  the  other  three 
quarters  of  the  globe  ! 

"  The  WHOLE  of  this  work  seems  (p.  SJ2.)  to  be  intended  to 
prove,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  relate  to 
Christ;"  but,  (p.  G24.)  "  the  author's  design  in  this  publication 
is  to  show  tliat  the  blessings  of  Jacob  in  Hebrew  are  written  in 
poetic  metre."  Sec  the  commencement  of  this  defence  ;  where 
it  will  appear,  that  one  alleged  design  is  equally  true  with  the 
other.  The  primary  design  is  there  transcribed  ;  the  secondary 
was,  to  give  the  literal  meaning  of  passages  in  the  prophets, 
without  regard  to  applications.  But,  «  witJi  regard  to  the  true 
meaning"  (p.  851.)  of  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  "  the  singular  application," 
(p.  856.)  the  true  meaning,  "  of  this  passage,  first  by  the 
prophet  to  the  ancient  possessors  of  Ramah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who  sprang  from  Rachel,"  should  also  comprehend 
Ephraim,  who  sprang  from  Rachel,  and  near  whose  border 
Ramah  stood.  In  short,  as  the  objector  allows  not  any  poetic 
pretensions  for  "  Anatlioth's  pathetic  bard,"  in  plain  prose  let 
it  be  ;  that  the  Benjamites  and  Ephraimites,  or  the  remaining 
inhabitants  around  Ramah,  utter  a  most  audible  lamentation  for 
their  friends,  taken  away  by  Nebuzaradam. 

Respecting  the  "  ten  or  twenty  children,"  Micliaelis  quotes 
liardner,  "  in  answering  an  objection  drawn  from  the  silence  of 
Josephus  upon"  the  massacre.  "  Josephus,  (he  adds,)  might 
think  it  too  insignificant  to  relate,  when  compared  with  the 
greater  cruelties  of  Herod  in  Jerusalem."  What  was  the 
*<  something  of  greater  import"  the  prophet,  v.  16.  tells;  f/iej/ 
shall  RETURN  out  of  the  land  of  the  enemy. 

If  (p.  S5'5.)  "  the  PROPHECY  ALONE  is  incontrovertible 
evidence"  at  v.  31.  the  author's  comprehension  of  v.  27-40.  as 
"  promises  to  the  re-united  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
conjointly,"  is  useless.  The  objector  will  not  allow  the  author 
any  neutrality,  but  will  make  liim  adopt  his  quotations  from 
others,  concerning  the  "  LITERAL  and  IMMEDIATE"'  relation 
of  the  prophecies  :  no  parties  have  as  yet  objected  to  the  appli- 
cation of  them  by  tlie  Apostles.  Sfc  p.  H5\.  and  lieb.  Crit. 
p.  24-«. 

Vol..  ni.     X<.>.  vr.  B 
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The  objector,  (p.  S.).5.)  should  have  told,  that  the  o?igin'aI 
for  an  almond-tree,  signified  to  hastcUy  and  alluded  to  its  quick 
growth.  The  remaining  symbols  in  the  page  should  have  also 
been  explained  by  himself,  the  reporter  of  them.  Welcome  his 
SECOND  application  of  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  his  first  APPLICATION 
having  been  the  TRUE  MEANING !  Of  all  possible  ingenuity  it 
seems  the  most  ingenious.  Let  it  be  rescued,  for  it  is  worthy 
to  be,  from  its  superincumbent  load  of  verbiage.  Christ's  first 
coming  was  when  the  children  were  massacred  j  but  at  his 
coming  was  to  be  calamity  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  ;  therefore  the  apostle  applied  the  calamity  of 
Rachel  to  the  similar  calamity  at  Christ's  coming.  The  author 
hopes  he  has  not  mistated  the  objector's  meaning.  But  as  it 
happens  that  two  comings  of  Christ,  at  the  distance  of  sixty, 
more  or  less,  years  from  each  other,  are  stated  ■,  at  the  former  of 
which  the  children  were  massacred,  and  at  the  latter  of  which 
Jerusalem's  calamity  was  repeated ;  how  fortunate  was  St. 
Matthew  in  finding  an  <'  apprehender"  (p.  859.)  of  his  new 
meaning  of  tote,  to  signify,  theiiy  or  thereabouts^  not  to  he 
certain  icithinffty  or  sivti/  years  ?  '<  At  the  [second,  or  meta- 
phorical] coming  of  Christ,  [in  his  kingdom,  which  some,  that 
were  with  him  in  his  first  coming,  were  to  witness,]  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans,"  &c.  and  {ron) 
**  THEN  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy,"  &c. 
* EttKyipm^y^  has  been  understood  by  some,  as  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, in  a  Jewish  Greek  sense,  to  denote  speaking  with  a  full 
voice,  in  great  confidence,  ( Michaelisy  Introd.  V.  I.  p.  128, 
129.)  but  the  objector,  who  cannot  but  understand  the  word  in 
that  sense,  has  discovered  also  a  sort  of  inceptive  and  conti- 
iiuated  sense  in  the  Jewish  Greek  verb  :  as,  when  the  children 
were  slaughtered  at  Christ's  first  coming,  then  was  begun  with 
a  full  voice,  and  so  was  continued  for  sixty  years  to  be  spoken, 
that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy,  the  prophet.  This  begin- 
ning and  continuation  of  public  and  confident  report,  for  so  long 
a  time,  gave  abundant  notice  to  the  idolaters  of  the  destruction 
impending  on  the  Jewish  polity,  and  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Christ's  religion.  This  interpretation  of  "  then  was  fulfilled," 
is  surely  worthy  of  him,  "  who  has  not  met  with  any  writer,'* 
that  (p.  859.)  for  the  last  eighteen  centuries  has  APPREHENDED 
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it :  for,  as  he  mentions  no  one  before  that  time,  whom  he  has 
met  with,  he  must  have  been  himself  the  apprehender. 

"  The  received  translation"  again  "  wrong,"  (p.  859.) 
because  the  translators,  and  the  author  of  Hebrew  Criticism,  did 
not  write, — "  So  that  HE  [the  seaj  cannot  pass  HIM"  [the  sand]; 
sea  and  sand  being  masculine  in  Hebrev/,  in  which  is  no 
neuter. 

P.  859.  bottom,  objector  should  have  told  which  verse  from  3 
to  16  is  "  erroneously  the  perfect :"  in  the  country  his  objections 
came  too  late  to  knowledge,  and  much  later  into  hand  j  so  that 
the  author,  whose  month's  notice  is  hastening  to  be  twenty- 
eight  days,  is  compelled  to  be  expeditious.  Possibly  the  LXX. 
may  have  read  the  nun  as  a  yod,  following  a  vau  conversive. 

P.  86G.  "  Hackneyed"  assertions  have  not  been  usual  with 
the  author,  who  has  met  with  no  ancient  or  modern  Deists,  or 
ancient  or  modern  Jev^'s,  living  or  dead,  Biblia  Hebraica 
FoRSTER  alone  excepted,  by  the  literal  meaning  of  which  he 
abides. 

P.  861.  Re-united  Israel  and  Judah  under  the  successors  of 
David,  appears  the  meaning  of  the  prophet. — Stee  Hebrew  Cri- 
ticism, J}.  245. 

The  objector  takes  leave  with  a  charge  of  "  dangerous  and 
unwarrantable  attempts ;"  but,  if  the  variations  are  just,  where 
is  the  danger  ?  and  that  they  are  the  literal  renderings  of  the 
original  and  unpointed  Hebrew,  all  competent  persons  may  see. 

Why,  however,  does  he  so  soon  take  leave,  ungiven,  without 
notice  of  Ezckiel,  Daniel,  and  the  metrical  "  sing-song"  Haba- 
kuk,  Deborah,  &c.  ?  He  takes  leave,  and  deserves  to  be 
followed  ;  nor  is  it  an  unremarkable  coincidence,  that  in  the 
same  Number  censure  and  commendation  should  have  been 
abundantly  dealt  from  the  same  pen,  upon  two,  who  had 
formerly  been  literarily  united  in  gratuitous  contribution  of 
labor  to  the  University  j  between  whom  was  a  certain  and  an 
essential  difference,  that  one  had  always  a  powerful  patron,  the 
other  not.     Even  from  this  pen,  at  p.  742. 

Ille  crucem  sophia?  pretiiun  tiilit,  hie  diadema. 

For  the  scholarships  in  the  College  of  him  who  has  no  children, 
he,  wl^o  has,  can  produce  three  sons,  (not  named  Hill,  Pace, 
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and   Bacon,)  the   eldest  of  whom  is    sufRciently  qualified  in 
Hebrew. 


For  the  assertion  that  "  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 
do  not  either  literally  or  immediately  relate  to  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  prophecies  do  not  contain  a  double 
sense,"  the  objector  was  referred,  (in  Heb.  Crit.  p.  2i9.)  and  is 
now  again  referred,  to  "  Marsh  on  Michaelis,  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  ch.  v.  sect,  ii."  p.  169,  473.  but  as  the 
objector  never  quotes  Michaelis,  Marsh,  Archbishops  Seeker 
and  Newcombe,  Bishop  Lowth,  &c.  &c.  from  whose  writings 
the  author  has  learnt  something  of  his  business,  the  latter  can 
believe  that  the  former  has  never  seen  them.  The  author, 
therefore,  accounts  for  the  objector's  repeated  charges  of 
ignorance. 

Walthamy  Chelnnfordy  March  3,   ISll. 
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-Among  other  instances  of  the  extreme  distance,  and  pro- 
found awe,  with  which  Eastern  Majesty  is  treated,  one  that  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  account  of  Persia,  appears 
very  strange  to  us,  yet  may  afford  a  lively  comment  on  a 
passage  of  tlie  prophet  Ezekiel :  Sir  John  tells  us, — *  It  is  a 
common  custom  in  Persia,  that,  when  a  great  man  has  built  a 
palace,  he  treats  the  king  and  his  grandees  in  it  for  several 
days :  then  the  great  gate  of  it  is  open  •,  but,  when  these 
festivities  are  over,  they  shut  it  up  never  more  to  be  opened  :* 
he  adds,  <  I  have  heard  that  the  same  thing  is  practised  in 
Japan.'     It  seems  surprising  to  us  that  great  and  magnificent 
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houses  should  have  only  small  entrances  into  them,  -which 
no  one  would  suppose  would  lead  into  such  beautiful  edifi- 
ces ;  but  such,  he  observes,  is  the  common  custom  here : 
making  no  magnificent  entries  into  their  houses  at  all ;  ov,  if 
they  do,  shutting  them  up  after  a  little  time,  and  making  use 
of  some  small  entrance  near  the  great  one,  or  it  may  be,  in 
some  very  different  part  of  the  building.  This  account,  liowever, 
may  serve  as  a  comment  on  the  passage  of  Ezekiel : — *  Then 
said  the  Lord  unto  me,  this  gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  bo 
opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  it;  because  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  hath  entered  in  by  it,  therefore  it  shall  be  shut :  it  is  for 
the  Prince.'  c.  xliv.  v.  'i-;5.  Not  so  however  for  the  Prince 
himself,  as  that  he  should  pass  through  tliat  gate ;  he  was  only 
to  stand  or  to  sit  in  the  entrance  of  it,  while  other  persons,  if  they 
worshipped  at  that  gate,  were  to  keep  at  a  more  awful  distance, 
c.  xlvi.  V.  1-12.  but  this  indulgence  was  only  on  festival  days, 
sabbaths,  and  new  moons." — Manner  s  Observations,  vol.  JI. 
p,  491-2.  4:th  ed. 

Thus  we  are  told  by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  in  his  account  of  the 
first  presentation  of  the  British  embassy,  that  "  On  his  entrance 
into  the  tent,  the  Emperor  of  China  mounted  immediately  the 
throne  by  the  front  steps  consecrated  to  his  use  alojie." — (Vol. 
J  I.  p.  229.)  This  passage  supplies  us  with  an  excellent  com- 
ment upon  1  Kings,  c.  x.  v.  4-5. — *'  When  the  Oueen  of  Sheba 
had  seen  all  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  the  house  that  he  had 
built,  and  the  meat  of  his  table,  and  the  sitting  of  his  servants, 
and  tl;e  attendance  of  his  ministers,  and  their  apparel,  and  his 
cup-bearers,  and  his  ascent,  by  'which  he  xcent  up  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord"  &c.  We  must  understand  by  these  words,  that 
this  ascent  was  consecrated  to  his  use  alone.  Thus  one  high- 
way is  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  alone,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  :  «'  One  highway  was 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  alone  :  this  was  rendered 
perfectly  level,  dry,  and  smooth  :  cisterns  were  contrived  on  the 
sides  of  the  imperial  road,  to  hold  water  for  sprinkling  it 
occasionally  in  order  to  keep  down  the  dust :  parallel  to  the 
Emperor's  was  another  road,  not  quite  so  broad,  nor  swept 
continually  with  so  much  care,  but  perfectly  commodious  and 
aafe ;    this  was   intended   for    the   attendants   of  his    Imperial 
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Majesty;  and  upon  this  the  British  embassy  was  allowed  to 
pass.  All  other  travellers  were  excluded  from  these  two  privi- 
leged roads,  and  obliged  to  make  out  a  path  wherever  they 
were  able." — Vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

K. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

As  my  desultory  remarks  on  Facciolati  did  not 
appear  unworthy  of  insertion  in  your  Journal,  perhaps  you  may 
think  the  following  observations  on  Suidas  and  Hoffman  not 
undeserving  your  notice. 

Your  constant  Reader, 

B. 
SuidcB  Lexicon  Greece  et  Latine 

Texium  Grcccum  cum  mcmuscripfis  codicibus  collatum  a 
quamplurimis  mendis  ipw-gavit.,  notisque  perpetuis  illustravify 
Versionem  Latinam  Mmilii  Porti  innimeris  in  locis  correxit^ 
indicesque  mictomm  et  rerum  adjecit  Lnddphis  Kusterus.  '^ 
torn.  Fol.     Cantabrigi3e,   1705. 

Who  was  Suidas  ?  This  is  a  question  which  has  often  been 
agitated  among  scholars,  with  great  variety  of  opinion,  both  as 
to  the  fact  whether  such  a  person  ever  existed,  or  at  what 
period  he  florished. 

The  book  itself  is  very  curious  and  valuable ;  it  is  comprised 
partly  of  explanations  of  words,  and  partly  of  concise  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  learned  m.en,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages. These  last  appear  to  be  extracts  made  by  the  compiler 
from  various  books  wliich  he  had  read,  many  of  which  are 
probably  now  lost. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Suidas.  The  first 
was  at  Milan,  in  1499.  This  contains  a  facetious  dialogue 
in  Greek,  between  the  bookseller  and  the  student,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  subsequent  editions  ;  the  editio 
princeps  had  the  Greek  only.  The  second  edition  was  by 
Aldus,   in   1514,   and  in  Greek  only;  as   it  differs  in  many 
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instances  from  the  Milan  edition,  it  was  probably  printed  from  a 
different  manuscript.  The  next  edition  was  by  Frobenius,  at 
BasiJ,  and  in  Greek  only,   15tk 

In  the  same  year,  Hieronymus  Wolfius  published  a  Latin 
yersion  of  Suidas,  without  the  Greek  text,  at  Basil.  Wolfius 
repeated  this  in  1581.  In  1619,  -^milius  Portus  published  the 
Greek  text  of  Suidas,  with  a  new  Latin  version,  or  rather 
paraphrase,  at  Geneva.  With  this  last  edition,  Kuster  finds 
great  fault,  observing  that  Portus  servilely  copied  the  edition  of 
Aldus,  with  all  its  errors,  without  consulting  the  excellent 
edition  of  Milan,  or  comparing  his  author  with  any  manuscripts. 

In  this  edition,  Kuster  tells  us  he  examined  three  Paris 
manuscripts,  the  various  reading  of  the  Vatican  manuscript, 
transferred  by  our  Bishop  Pearson  to  the  margin  of  his  copy, 
and  another  manuscript  in  the  Colbert  library.  The  best  of 
these  manuscripts  is  that  marked  A,  belonging  to  the  National 
Library  at  Paris, 

Kuster  has  also,  in  various  places,  corrected  the  Latin  version 
of  ^milius  Portus,  added  many  notes,  and  particularly  those 
from  the  copy  formerly  belonging  to  Bishop  Pearson,  now 
deposited  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Kuster  was  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  at  one  period  librarian 
to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  disliking  his  situation,  fled  into 
Holland,  where  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  indigence. 

From  Holland  he  "vvent  to  Paris,  where  he  changed  his 
religion,  and  had  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres  from 
Lpuis  XIV. 

He  was  author  of  various  learned  works,  of  which  this 
Suidas,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  Aristophanes, 
were  the  principal. 

Joh.  Jacohi  Hoffmanni  Lexicon  Univermlcy  qiiatuor  tomis 
distributum 

This  -is  a  work  which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention 
which  it  merits,  though  I  find  that  its  price  has  of  late  con- 
siderably increased  in  the  market. 

It  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  Universal  Lexicon,  and 
J  may  truly  say,  that  in  the  progress  of  a  literary  life,  there  atQ 

»  For  a  projected  Edition  of  Suidas,  see  Classical  Jot  RN  al,  Vol,  i,  p.  172. 
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few  books  from  which  I  liave  received  so  much  benefit  and 
assistance. 

The  most  useful  parts  of  it  are,  in  my  opinion,  those  which 
relate  to  biography  and  geography.  I  have  seldom  looked  for  the 
name  of  a  person  in  this  Lexicon  Nvithout  finding  some  infor- 
mation, with  a  clue  for  more,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  nations 
and  places.  There  are  two  editions  •,  the  first  Mas  published 
at  Geneva,  about  the  year  1678.  The  second  edition,  1698,  is 
very  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  general  index  will 
be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

I  should  recommend  this  work  to  all  young  students  and  col- 
lectors, as  comprising,  in  a  moderate  compass  and  price,  almost 
all  thiit  can  be  wanted. 

The  name  of  Hoffman  is  very  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
literature.  I  find  in  Saxius  no  less  than  nine,  who  were 
eminently  distinguished  as  philosophers  and  scholars.  This 
John  James  Hoffman  was  Greek  Professor  at  Basle,  and  w^as, 
among  other  things,  remarkable  for  his  very  retentive  memory. 
Besides  this  Lexicon,  he  wrote  also  a  History  of  the  Popes,  in 
Latin,  published  in  1687,  and  Historia  Augusta,  in  the  same 
year. 

The  following  Dictionary  also  does  not  hitherto  appear  to 
have  been  distinguished  with  the  attention,  which  it  unques- 
tionably merits. 

D.  Pauli  Freheri.  Med.  Norih.  Thenirnm  Virorum  Eru- 
ditionc  darorum.     Norihcrgir,   1688.  2  val.  Fol. 

Whoever  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  history  of  the 
revival  of  learning  must  experience  great  advantage  from  the 
possession  of  this  biographical  collection.  The  sketches  of 
characters  distinguished  for  their  literary  attainments  is  concise 
sometimes  to  abruptness,  but  the  catalogues  subjoined,  descrip- 
tive of  the  works  of  the  different  authors,  is  highly  useful  aiid 
important.  It  is  curious  also  on  another  account  j  the  work. 
contains  no  less  than  1312  portraits,  of  w^hich  a  great  many  are 
portraits  of  Englishmen.  These  volumes  have  not  hitherto 
produced  afiy  very  large  sum  in  the  market,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  their  value  should  not  progressively  increase,  as  well  from 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  them  from  the  Continent,  as  from 
their  own  intrinsic  importance. 
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Critical  ami  Explanatori/  Notes  on  the  Prometheus  f'i/u'tus  of 
A^schi/lus,  including  licnuirks  on  some  Passages  in  the  Notes 
and  the  (ilossarij  to  Mr  B/on/Jie/d's  Edition. 


V  .  1S7.  a/av  c'  s?.£v^j£^OTroij.s7:.  Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  108. 

"    (Xsv^sco^rroiMsx,    libcre  luqaor,  rappr^froi'^oaaf.    Hcsvch. 

Sophocl.  (Ed.  Tyr.  70(k 

sirs) 

\ibi  nollcm  legorc  sXsvhcaa-T'oij.f,  cum  Marklando  Explic.  p.  248." 
Thus  iEschylus  says  in  v.  335.  jUi;'?'  ayscv,  Ka,^^0(rr6[j.si.  With. 
respect  to  the  passage  in  tlie  Thcban  Oedipus,  if  we  adopt  the  alte- 
ration of  i\Iarkland,  v>c.  shall  destroy  the  allusion  contained  in  the 
words  Trav  trroaa,  to  the  proverbial  expression  •na.ca.^  ra;  cp'Jjvxs 
ms'ievai,  Avliich  occurs  in  Dem.  rsfi  a-rs^^dvov,  c.  5.  vs'  aXAa  ii/Mtui 
TTcoire^svr'j,  Cirso  ou  rir  sy.s7-^o:  IIASAS  A*HKE  *r2NA2.  Thus 
Eurip.  says  in  Hecuba,  v.  341. 

crot^a^e,  Tfdtras,  tZrr  dr^ioyo;  o-rirAX, 

V.  31.  drsr-ryj  rr^vh  (^orjor^TBis 'Kzr^a.v.  Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss, 
p.  93.  "  arsiTT^;,  inamabilis,  pro  ^xiVijro;,  per  notam  figuram  Kirorr^ra.: 
Simon.  Brunck.  Anal.  i.  p.  121.  y.vuitrtrsi;  sv  drsctsi  SoofixTt."  ThTls 
in  V.  14().  tpoi-jtav  a^->;>.«v  ^^X^fW  thus  in  v.  ^Ql. 

yxltiv  aTfev^yj  TTgfyaaa. 

V.  1.58.  £(  yio  [j!  Ctto  yvjv,  y's^^sv  5'  Aftiiy 

roy  vfKf oJsyaovo;  z\g  ditsoixyrov 

rd^ra^ov  tj^bv,  ^£7[m1;  d/<uTOi; 

dy^iois  ireXottra;,  aV  y-i;V£  flsoc, 
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i^schylus  here  places  T;irt;irus  below  Hades:  he  says  in  v.  10(S2. 

TOio'S'is  ij^iyjov  re^aa.  y.-^  ri  -rro'XTCioy.x, 
vc]-/  dv  bsJjv  rig  Sidh^is  '^^^  ^^v  ttovtov 

<la.vr,  fle/.-Jjfr'/i  r  el;  avai)y>;rov  [loXsIv 

This  passage  seems  to  suppose  that  Hercules  would  pass  through 
Hades  on  his  way  to  Tartarus  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Tartarus  was 
K'low  Hades.     It  is  also  the  notion  of  Homer,  II.  viii.  v.  13. 

T-^Xe  jxdx',  fyj  /3a5<(rTov  vith  %5ov»;  ecrrt  (Sbcs^ov, 
Ev'jx  (Tilri'^&ioil  rs  TtVACU  Kx)  y^dXxso;  ovoo^y 
TOfTo-ov  3*/f^5'  'Ai'oea;,  oa-'iv  ov^avig  s(xr  d*o  yculr^g. 
Hence  may  be  refuted  the  car^^lcss  assertion  of  the  very  learned  and 
A'cry  ingenious  Mr.  Faber,  who  says  on  the  Cabiri,  (vol.  ii.  p.  26().) 
•'  The  distinction,  which  Horner  (in  the  cited  passage)  makes  bet-ween 
Tartarus  and  Hades  seems  to  be  more  poetical  than  just :  at  least  the 
only  possible  difference  between  them  is  this:    Tartarus,   with   its 
Irazen  soil  and  iron  gates,  may  be  the  central  nucleus,  if  any  such 
exist,  and  Hades  may  be  the  cavernal  space  immediately  beneath  the 
shell  of  the  earth  :  the  reader  will  find  some  curious  remarks  upou 
Tartarus  and  Hades  in  Bishop  Horsley's  Transl.  of  Hosea,  p.  157, 
200."     The  Tartarus  of  Virgil  minutely  agrees  with  the  Tartarus  of 
j^schylus,  and   of  Homer:  the   connexion    between  Tartarus   and 
Hades  appears  in  these  verses,  iEn.  vi.  v.  134. 

Bis  Sti/gios  iimare  lacus,  bis  nigra  videre 
Tartara. 
That  Tartarus  was  placed  below  Hades  appears  from  v.  540. 
Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  findit  in  ambas: 
Dextera,  qua;  Ditis  magni  sub  moenia  tendit : 
H^c  iter  Elysium  nobis  ;  at  Isva  malorum 
Exercet  pcenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit. 
This  expression  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit  seems  to  suppose  that  a 
descent  was  necessary  :  "  the  road  to  the  left  hand  sends  you  down 
to  Tartarus,   the  abode    of  guilt."     The    following   verses,    wl.ich 
describe  Tartarus,   form  a  comm.ent   upoq   the  passage  of  Homerj, 
which  is  cited  above  : 

Respicit  iEncas  subilo,  et  sub  rupe  sinistr^ 
M^cnia  lata  videt,  tripiici  circumdata  mui;Q.; 
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Quae  rapldus  flammis  ambit  torrentibus  amnis 
Tartarcus  Phlegethon,  torquctquc  sonantia  saxa  : 
Forta  udversa,  iiigens,  soUdoque  adamante  columnce  :  v.51S. 
(Here  \vc  liave  the  o-iOYjCEiai  tt-J'acci  of  Homer.) 

\  is  lit  nulla  virtim,  non  ipsi  cxscindcro  ferro 
Ca'licola;  valcant ;  stat  Icrrca  turns  ad  auras,    v.  554. 
We  are  toid  in  v.  373. 

Turn  dernum  horrisono  stridentes  cardiiie  sacra? 
Panduntur  porta' :   Ceniis,  custodia  qualis 
^^estibulo  scdcat  ?  I'acics  quae  limina  servet  ? 
Quinquaginta  atris  immanis  hiatibus  Hydra 
Scevior  intus  habet  sedcm  ;   turn  Tartarus  ipse 
Bis  paiet  in  prceceps  tantwn,  tenditque  sub  umbras 
Qiiantus  ad  wthcrium  call  suspectns  Olt/mpum/ 
Here  we  have  the  /SaSfcrrov  viro  yjtvis  /Sep^cov  of  Homer,  as  well  as 
the  To7(rov  t-zsoS'  'Aiosx',  oc-ov  ov^xvo;  stt  dvo  yccWig.  Hesiod.  Theogoii. 
V.  7'^9'  informs  us   in  the  following  verses,'  when  the  triplex  munis 
of  Virgil,  and  the  criir'iEiai  irvXat  of  Homer,  v.ere  fixed  : 

KSKcu'pa.tcx.i,  l3ovA7j(n  Aiog  vsfi?:riy£C£rxo, 
X^S'^f-'  ^'•'  ^'^-isv^h  TtzXui^rig  sryourtx  yoi^g' 

y%'/y^z\7.g,  nlyoc  'n'scly.sirai  S'  du.Sorsouj^Ev. 

Hesiod  here  calls  Tartarus  7r£/.:<;i-/;;  stryarayalr^g  :  Thus  Orph.  Frag, 
apud  Procl.  Gcsn.  says :  Tdcrv^^^x  r   su^uiavTO,,  kocI  %<TyoLta,  TtBl^arx 


'  The  classical  student  should  be  careful  to  remember  that  Rhadamanthus 
was  the  Kin!»  only  of  Tartarus,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Virgil  in  v.  566. 
Gnossius  hcec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna 
Castigatque,  auditque  doles,  subigitque  fateri 
Quae  quis  apud  superos,  furto  Ivvtatus  inani, 
Distulit  in  seram  conimissa  piacula  mortem. 
And  Minos  was  the  judge  of  another  portion  of  disembodied  souls,  Mhich 
■were  situated  near  the  Styx,  as  we  are  told  in  v.  424 — 33. 

The  Sibyl,  wlio  conducted  yEncas,  presided  over  the  Luci  Averni ;  as  we 
^re  told  in  v.  jG-i : 

Sed  me  cum  lucis  Hecate  pra/ccit  Aveniis,  Arc. 
}Jis  remarkable  that  Virgil  says  nothing  of  jEacus. 
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'T.airj.    The  grogrnpliv  of  T.irtanis   is  initio  ck-arly  gi^■cn  by  llchiod 
in  the  \ei*st"S,  whicli  occur  a  ti'w  lines  brlow  the  other. 

•rrovTov  r  dr^vyer'jio,  xx)  oi^avov  dtrt^.oomo:. 

This  passage  agrees  in  a  groat  inoasure  with  the  definition,  which 
Suidas  gives  of  Acheron:  'Ayjoxv,  rovi;  rt:  uiTog  r&y  TTavro;,  gv  tZ 
avxiLiini  i^fh  Coarujv  y.a\y.y.rcn:6(nc,  Acheron,  the  great  central  abi/Si; 
the  rescnoir  of  rivers  and  fountains,  as  Mr.  Faber  translates  the  words 
in  vol.  I.  p.  274.  Mr.  F.  says  in  vol.  11.  p.  260'.  that  •'  the  ancient  Pagans 
invariably  placed  their 'rartarus,  or  infernal  regions'  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  globe.''  Mr.  Faber  says  ii;  vol.  i.  p.  l'.5.9.  "  Plato,  (Pha'don.  6'0. 
1.  2.j  fi.Nes  Tartarus,  and  the  four  ri\ers  of  hell,  in  the  centre  of  the 
♦•arth,  closely  connecting  them  with  the  ocean :"  Mr.  1'.  says  in  vol.  i. 
p.  3'23.  •'  In  the  very  lowest  region  of  hell,  surroundtnl  by  the  Tartarean 
Phlcgethon,  Virgil  places  the  impious  race  of  the  diluvian  'I'itans  : — 
this  lowest  region,  howevei,  as  we  have  seen  from  Plato,  was  simply 
the  centre  of  the  earth."  Let  the  reader  compare  all  the  passages, 
•'.vhich  have  been  cited  above,  calmly  and  delibcratel}',  with  the 
following  passage  of  Jonah,  ii.  v,  2.  and  I  tliink  that  he  will  there 
(ffi'^covcr  similar  idea^;  on  this  curious  subject:  *'  I  cried  by  reason  of 
Piine  affliction  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  me:  out  of  the  belly  of 
Itell  cried  I,  and  thou  heardst  my  voice;  for  thou  hadst  cast  me  into 
the  deep,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  and  the  floods  compassed  me 
About:  all  thy  billows  and  thy  waves  passed  over  me:  the  waters 
rompassed  me  about  even  to  the  soul ;  the  depth  closed  me  round 
about,  the  weeds  were  wraj)ped  about  my  head  :  I  went  doum  to  the 
hottoJHS  of  the  moitjitains :  the  earth  teifh  her  bars  ivas  about  me  for 
€Vir :  yet  hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from  corruption,  O  Lord, 
my  God  !  "  1  subjoin  the  version  of  the  Septuagint :  y.a.)  Triocnjy'^aro 
'licySg  Tt^os  v.v'^iov  rov  ©sov  a.-JT'j-J  i.v.  r-'^c  x.ifAia;  roiJ  y.ijro'j;,  y.ai  bIttzv 


'  These  words  "  or  infernal  regions"  so  vas;uc  and  unsatisfactory,  .shoidd 
have  been  oniitted  :  if  Mr.  F.  means  to  ineliule  Hades  in  those  words,  he  is 
mistaken,  as  I  have  shown  above  that  the  old  poets  invariably  distinguished 
between  Hades  and  Tartani";. 
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y.U/h,;  a.hv  yy.xuyrji  [J-q-j  riy.rj'sx^  ^-.'yrf,:.  yy-,  'ATTsiic!/^;  y.;  fir  3a3^ 
xaioia;  QxXdfj-a-r^c,  y.x.)  TToray^o)  sV.JxAX'rav  y-s,  vdvrs^  ol  u.Brs-xoiG-y.ol  rja 

xai  rx  y.-jij.xrd  ffov  er'  sas  Sr7^//]ov UsoisyJ'ir^  >J-oi  vicvo  eujg  yv;>^^, 

a.;3'J<ro-o;  fK-SKhxTs  as  zTyxrr^,  zh  r,  y.zZXAr^  y.yj'  fif  a-yj7y.xs  i^io:* 
xars/Sijy  si?  yi;y,  ^,-  si  .«.5%ao(  aJr^;  y-xroyj-n  a'auvni,  x.  r.  >^  It  is 
remarkable  tliat  Jonah  here  calls  the  belly  of  the  fish,  in  wiiich  he 
was,  llatlcs,  iV.  rrj;  y.ii'Aix;  riiJ  kt'tsv;,  instead  of  which  he  sav3 
in  the  next  verse,  sx.  xwAiac  a«o :  it  was  to  him  a  Hades,  because  he 
was  buried  there;  fur  Hades  means  the  abode  of  the  dead;  it  is  the 
supjKJSed  place  for  the  dead,  situated  between  heaven  and  hell;  it  is 
the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  judj^ment.  If  I  am  mis- 
taken in  the  application  of  this  passage  of  Jonah  to  my  subject,  from 
my  ignorance  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  my  dependence  upon  tlie 
Septuagint  and  our  version,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  the 
learned  contributers  to  your  work  to  point  out  the  errors,  aud 
to  explain  the  passage  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Nereus,  or  the  great 
«/'i/w,  is  addressed  in  the  Orphic  Hymn,  ((|uoted  on  v.  540)  as  thft 
i'ov.iT.svor  o/'^/u-  oecnn's  gluorinj  depth. 
Ground  of  the  sea,  earth's  bourn,  and  source  of  all ! 
Mr.  Taber  refers  us,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  to  Horsley's  Hosea: 
though  this  note  has  been  protracted  to  a  great  length,  yet  I  cannot 
forbear  to  quote  the  passage,  which  a  learned  friend  has  transcribed 
for  me,  as  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  ideas,  which  I  had  formed 
before  I  read  the  interesting  remarks  of  Horsley:  Horsley's  Hosea, 
p.  200-':01.  •■' Sheol,  in  p.  141,  J.  in  the  imagery  of  the  sacred 
writings,  as  well  as  of  the  oldest  Greek  poets,  is  always  considered 
as  in  the  central  parts  of  the  earth's  holloiv  sphere,  (Iliad,  S.  l5).  It 
is  very  curious  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  Tartarus  of  Homer, 
or  his  dungeon  of  the  damned,  (11.  5.  479-)  the  crassa  caligo  infer um 
of  the  old  I.atin  poet,  is  a  pit  belorv  Hades,  to  which  in  position  it  beari 
the  same  relation  as  earth,  the  low  mansion  of  man,  to  heaveji  the 
bright  and  blissful  seat  of  the  immortal  gods.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  Homer's  Hades  was  the  dwelling  of  spirits  not  in  punishment: 
the  shell  or  crust  of  tlic  terraqueous  globe,  on  which  we  livo,  is  the 
outer  wall  of  this  nether  region,  consisting,  according  to  this  imagery, 
of  two  parts :  Hades  the  uppermost,  and  Tartarus  below,  in  tlie  very 
centre:  the  whole,  without  distinction  of  its  parts,  is  denoted  by 
Sheol,  in  th«  Hebrew  language  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the 
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outside,  or  cntninco  of  this  Slicol  in  the  l^alniisfc:  the  soul,  expelled 
from  its  case  of  clay  by  the  weapon  of  the  murderer  (in  this  verse) 
flees  to  Shcol,  and  leaves  its  exuviae  at  the  entrance." 

Page  1.37-8  of  llorsley's  Ilosea.  ^'  Fro}>i  the  pnwerof  Hell.  The 
Hebrew  "ynAtrs  the  C-reek ''Aoy;,,  the  Latin  Orcus,  and  tin-  English 
TIelf,  are  uoid.s  of  our,  and  the  same  import,  signifying  the  place 
appointed  for  tiie  habitation  of  departed  souls,  in  the  interval  betvveeu 
death  and  the  general  resurrection:  the  word  ^"i«ty  describes  this 
place  as  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the  unknown  mansionv 
about  which  all  are  anxiously  inc|uisitive.  The  Latin  Orcus  names 
it  as  a  place  enclosed  within  an  impassable  fence  (*p.c;,-) ;  the  Greek 
"AiiTjf,  and  the  English  Hell  describe  it  by  the  property  of  invi>ibility; 
for  nothing  more  is  included  in  the  natural  meaning  of  these  words: 
in  the  New  Testament,  two  words  are  indiscriminately  rendered  in 
the  English  Bible  by  the  word  Hell:  "ASyjc  and  Tssvvx;  the  latter  a 
word  of  Hebrew  origin,  transplanted  into  the  Greek  language,  as  the 
appropriate  name  of  the  place  of  the  damned,  which  was  generally  so 
called  by  the  Jews  of  the  Apostolic  age." 

V.  i'7L  TT/y/xara'v  e^lv  TTOOasyjt.  ^Ir.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  1  li. 
*  Suidas,  al^iiv  s^uj  n-Ax  ri^Aoi?'  inri  rJJv  poi/.oyjvxv  fj.y)  ev  itoa.yy.xa'iy 
&lvai.  Xaysrai  Ss  -/.a.)  xlonv  s^co  Tt'Jox  alrlx; :  Pindar.  Pyth.  iv.  513. 
jcaAa  yivuia-KOyt  dvccyr.cc  ly.roc  s'/jiv  'TT'-jOx:  Eurip.  Ileraclid,  110. 
y.a.Kciv  Ss  y  f^a>  rwy  y.a.yjxv  f%£iv  7rs?a."  Suidas  says  above  XsysTai 
Sa  xa)  a»f£(v  Ijw  To^a  aiWac:  hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
iEschylus  alludes  to  this  expression,  when  he  says  in  v.  338.  ^-jjAuJ 
a  oS'  ovvsK  sKros  aWlcc;  }iucs7$ ;  perhaps  Suidas  might  have  had  some 
faint  recollection  of  this  passage,  when  he  penned  the  words  above. 
Lucian  in  his  Prometheus  has  Ae^co  (pljwou  licLvtl;  aa-rxvcci. 

V.  2741.  sy.iuv,  SKuJv  ^aoLCj-roy. 

^schylus  is  very  fond  of  these  repetitions,  especially  when  the  word 
is  emphatic :  thus  in  v.  28'2  : 

Tuj  vuv  ^oyo'JVTi. 
Thui  in  V.  346.  avy(M  yd^,  av^u:  ryoa  Suiosxv  s[j,o\ 
Suxreiv  Ai'. 
V.  336.  ^  ov'A.  olcrS'  a?cfi/3co;,  u-v  ifspi'ra-o-p^x'v,  on.     Mr.  B.  says  in 
his  Gloss,    p.  119:    "  *  TTgfJcra-off xv.   Sapiens  plus quam  satis  est:, 
quod  Euripides  vocat  aiyv-v  (Top:;,  k  TTe^iTs-o;  et  f  cijv."     The  learned 
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Author  is  here  mistaken,  as  Tr-Ay.i'Ai<^^:uv  is  derived  tVom  Cj?)-,,  mens, 
and  TroiKiho;  in  the  sense  of  vqfer,  so  TTff  jccro^tccy  is  derived  from  Coy/, 
Twen*, -and  'rfspic-a-o;,  in  the  sense  of  sapiens:  it  often  occurs  in  this 
sense  in  Plutarcli's  Morals:  unfortunately  I  am  not  able  to  give  the 
exact  references,  as  I  have  no  Plutarch  near  me,  but  I  pledge  myself 
to  produce  them  in  a  future  Number  of  the  Journal.  Thus  too  the 
ayxv  croeo;  of  Eur.  signifies  x\o\.  sapiens plusqiiam  satis  est,  but  *  tuiscr 
than  other  jnen,'  '  veri/  tvise.' 

£^  oy.ij^drujy  S^  ^a-rpxTtrs  yocyxTriv  g-2?.xc, 

lo;  rr.v  ^iog  Tvoocvvl^'  sy.Ttsocr'jjv  Six. 

Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  122:  "  fovo;,  ccedcs,  cruor;  postcriorcin 

sensum  in  hoc  loco  malim :  vid.  locunj  ex  Hymn.  Homer,  in  notis 

citatum  [v.  36"l.  AsTtts  Se  9uaov  ^oivov  d'n'OTrvelouT',']  Apollon.  ii.  1215», 

fv9a  Tv(^oiova  f ao-j  A»Of  Kf on'oao  kscxuvS! 

^?,ritx£vrjv,  ontTtors  U  (TtiSx^x;  stTo^s^xto  yu^xsy 

isfaov  a.r.\  y.oxrlg  (rrd^on  (pivov." 
The  learned  critic  is  here  mistaken  :  it  is,  indeed,  true  that  Co'vo? 
bears  the  meaning,  which  he  prefers,  in  the  cited  passages,  but  Apol- 
lonius  is  speaking  of  the  monster  as  already  dead,  whereas,  if  1  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  JEschylus  has  not  yet  killed  Mm  :  besides, 
]{ (po-/ov  means  cruorem,  as  a  learned  friend  once  remarked  to  me,  it 
should  have  been  d-ito  (ras'Jvujv  ya\L'tr,'ku:y,  as,  in  Apollonius,  it  i.si 
ttTTo  v.^xr<>i-  <ru^lL,-jjv  (pivov,  hissing  slaughter,  is  the  same  as  breathing 
slaughter,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  sometimes  occurs  in  tin; 
Tragedians.  Cicero  says  in  the  beginning  of  his  2d  Catilinarian: 
"  Catalinam  furentem  audacia,  scelus  anhelantem." 
V.  385.  o'?x;oi;v,  ITfoar^Ssu,  roiJro  yj/vwcrxeij; 

Mr.  B.  says  in  the  Note  :  "  W  D.  in  Comm.  Societ.  Lips.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  284.  conjicit  oJk,  wv  Il'^rj,j^rfis\jc,  ut  supra  v.  336\ 

^  gJx  o7a-9'  dxaBwg,  alv  rta^tcra-o^^wv,  k.  r.  A. 
It  should  seem  that  Cicero  saw  the  text  in  the  same  state,  as  Mr.  B. 
gives  it;  for  he  thus  translates  the  passage,  whicli  is  quoted  in  tU« 
note: 

Atqui,  Prometheu,  te  hoc  tene:-e  existimo. 
Y»:t  the  emendation  is  so  ingenious,  and  gives  to  the  passage  such 
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spirit,  tliat  I  should  not  iiave  hesitated  to  receive  it  into  the  text:  it 
may  be  also  defended  by  another  passai^e  :   J'.sehylus  says  in  v.  6l. 

The  punctuation  of  this  line  should  stand  thus : 

Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  96".  "  vxh,;,  segriis,  ohtusus  ;  •pcao-jc, 
Sjc-y.lyriri;,  a.'A'jyo:,  Phot.  Lex.  MS."  1  would  translate  the  line  thus: 
"  That  he  may  learn  that,  cuniiing  us  he  is,  he  has  not  the  cunning  of 
Jupiter;  that  he  is  far  inferior  to  him  in  this  respect."  Again  in 
V.  315. 

o&cJ,  Ylc»u,y^'jcv,  -/.cc)  Xy.r-y.i>c7xi  ys  croi 
isA'M  ra  AiiJtrra,  KAIIIEP  ONI  i  IJOIKIAH. 
V.  410.  /Soa  5s  Tiivri'-js  y.>--J^y^v  ^-a- 

'Tti-fv'xv,  <T7i-/5i  Sv'j'jc,  y.s/.oci-/o:  0 
"Aiooi  iT^opcEy.ci  /-'■'-%'>;  yi;> 
iT^schylus    here  distinguishes    between  ntr/noc   y./:..^-xv,   and    p'j'lt;' 

!Mr.  Parkhurst  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  says:  "  Nereus originally 

signified  the  great  ahijss,  or  the  sea  considered  as   communicating 
ivith  it :   thus  Nereus  is  addressed  in  the  Orphic  Hymn  : 
Possessor  of  the  Ocean's  gloomy  depth, 
Ground  of  the  sea,  earth's  bourn,  and  source  of  all ! 
Shaking  prolific  Ceres'  sacred  seat. 
When  in  the  deep  recesses  of  thy  reign. 
The  madding  blasts  are  by  thy  power  confin'd  : 
Bvit  oh  !  the  earthquake's  dreadful  force  forefend! 
The  reader  will  make  his  own  reflections  on  these  lines,  while  I  pro- 
ceed to  observe  that  the  Ptoman  poets  used  Nereus  for  the  sea  or  ocean, 
even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Ovid,  who  has  this  expression  : — qud  totum 
Nereus  circumtonat  orbem.    Old  Nereus  was,  according  to  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  constantly  attended  by  fifty  daughters,  called 
Kcrcids,  who  represented  the  numerous  rivers,  that  proceed  from  the 
«cean,  and  run  into  it  again  :"  Mr.  Faber  adds :  "  If  Nertus  then  be 
allowed  to  signify  t/ie  great   central   alnjss,    as  contradistinguished 
from  the  risible  sea,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  the  propriety,  with 
which  Sanconiatho  describes  him  as  i\\Q.  father  of  Pontus."     Thus  ths 
portentous  horse,  of  which  ApoU.Ilhod.  speaks  1.  iv.  v.  13G4.  retires 
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Thus  Hcs.  Thogon.  v.  S36\  (cjuotcd  by  Fuber,  v.  ii.  p.  250.)  distin- 
guishes between  Pont  us  and  Occaniis  : 

Yloyjog  r,  'lIkcXvo-j  ts  Ioca,  y.x)  Tdofxox  yx'.r^g. 

Thus  liesiod.  Theogon.  v.  ()76\  (quoted  by  Faber,  v.  ii.  p.  263.)  says 
again:  tz,zc  is  yjixv  7ry.rx,Ka.)  cuKexvoio  peeSoa, 

nivng  r  ar^uyarog. 
There  appears  to  be  the  same  difference  between  the  {'rrr^rrjg  y.X-jo:'jy 
or)  TTivroj',  and  j3-j^c,;  of  .Esyhylus,  as  there  is  between  the  Oceanus, 
and  Ncreus  of  the  Orphic  Hymn,  and  between  the  Oceanus  and 
Pontus  of  Hcsiod.  Epiphanius  adv.  Hacr.  vol.  i.  p.  l6'4,  l.f)wever, 
(quoted  by  Faber,  vol.  i.  p.  247.)  identifies  %aof  and  j3-jSog.  Xas;  os 
xa<  (SvSig  ■ti-n  o-jy.  dv  TCLZ^g  s'/^j  xg  ro  ot/Jr/viLriy  yj y.rriraj ; 

V.  563.  (j/^y'jlu'xnc/.y 

ay.iY.'Jv,  i(r6vsi(,ov,  d  ro  <^ojrJ:v 

aXxw  yevog  sij.Tfc-n'ljoia-ijJyov, 

I\Ir.  B.  says  in  the  note  :  "  In  v.  503.  MS.  Guelph.  habet  oAr/o;p- 

vo'jcrxv,  unde  forsan  legendum  xxiKvy  oixrxv,  'tcro'/sioov. vel  etiam, 

quod  magis  placet,  (>?uyo5oxylxv  ockikuv,  'ivyjiv  la-ivsi^ov  :  Schol.  B. 
9AiyoS§ayirjV'  d,(rhvyj  Suvxy.iif.  "AyjKVV  (pauAijv  ](ry6v  hsec  vox,  ob 
literas  iy.vv  proxime  praecuntes,  facile  intcrcidere  potuisset."  This 
supplement  of  Icryyv  before  ]<Tov£t^ov  is  very  ingenious,  and  well  merits 
the  attention  of  critics :  this  learned  author,  '' nunquam  sine  laude 
loqucndus,"  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  136".  "  Wovsi^og,  somnio  similin : 
Stanleius  apposite  citat  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  1736.  uirr  ovei^ov  wyyv 
s^wv."  Euripides  probably  borrowed  his  expression  from  this  Very 
passage  of  iEschylus. 

V.  bH?,.  c!r  aa- 

<jj  >,ovr^x  Kx)  >-Byjg  <rov  vimsvxIovv 

'i'jTXti  yXUMV,  0T£  TXV  OIJ^OTtX' 

T^iov  sSvciig  ayxyeg  'H<riovav 

TTi^wv  oxixa^Ta  KoivoKsKroov. 
Mr.  Blomfield  says  in  the  Gloss,  p.  136;  "  Kovt^d.  Schol.  ad  Eur. 
PhaMiiss.  2)^9.  shog  r^v  rolg  TtxXxmg,  ore  ey^ilJ^z  rig,  stt)  rolg  syyjjo^liig 
9roraaoTf  oxoXovb^^xi."  The  same  custom  prevails  among  the  Jews, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  Appendix  to  Stehelin's  Rabinical  Literature, 
comprising  Buxtorf's  account  of  the  Religious  Customs  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Jews,  vol.  11.  p.  289:  "  On  the  day  before  marriage 
the  bride  is  to  -wash  and  immerse  her  xohole  body  in  cold  water,  to  and 
from  which  bathing  she  is  accompanied  by  women,  who  tnake  a 

Vol.  in.     No.  vi.  g 
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miglit)^  giggling*  'i"^  likewise  with  little  bells,  or  one  tiling  or  other, 
a  tinkling  noise,  to  the  end  every  one,  who  is  witliin  hearing,  may 
know  what  they  are  about:  some  women,  on  this  occasion,  dance  and 
caper  before  the  bride ;  but  in  this  they  have  not  the  approbation  of 
the  pious  matrons  :  before  the  bride  hath  performed  this  washing  and 
immersion,  «Ae  cannot  lawfully  bed  -aith  the  bridegroom.'*^  Dr.  Clarke, 
in  his  entertaining  volume  of  Travels  into  Russia,  says,  (p.  547)  in  his 
account  of  a  Jewish  wedding  at  Ak-mctchct:  "■  Ynv  two  or  three 
days  prior  to  the  wedding,  all  the  neighbours  and  friends  of  the 
betrothed  couple  assemble  together,  to  testify  their  joy  by  the  most 
tumultuous  rioting,  dancing,  and  feasting.     On  the  day  of  marriage, 
the  girl,  accompanied  by  the  priest  and  her  relations,  "was  led  blind- 
folded to  the  river  Salgir,  'which  fowed   at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
•valley  in  front  of  Professor  Fallass  house  ;  here  she  was  undressed 
by  women,  xvho  were  stark-naked  ;  and  destitute  of  any  other  coverings 
except   the    handkerchief,    by    which    her  eyes    were    concealed,  was 
plunged  three  times  into  the  river:  after  this,  being  again  dressed, 
she  was  led,  blindfolded  as  before,  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  accom- 
panied by  all  her  friends,  who  were  singing,  dancing,  and  performing 
music  before  her  :  in  the  evening  her  intended  husband  was  brought 
to  her;  but,  as  long  as  the  feast  continued,  she  remained  with  her 
eyes  bound."     If  I  am  not  mistaken.  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  History  of 
Aleppo,  says,  in  the  account  of  the  Maronite  Christians,  that  bathing 
is  with  them  also  an  indispensable  ceremony  before  marriage. 
V.  658.  ct'j'  raTTOxXaiJcrai  Y.a.too-S^xvba.1  7''jyjX5 

Tifoi  rwv  KAUWTOJV,  aj^ioLv  -r^i^YiV  iyji. 
*'  Hearing  my  story,"  as  a  poor  woman  once  emphatically  observed  to 
a  lady,  "  does  me  more  good  than  giving  me  money." 
jEschylus  says  in  v.  723. 

Thus  Darius  says  to  Tyriotes,  in  Quint.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  10.  "  Sa;pe 
calamitatis  solatium  est  nosse  sortem  suam."  ]Mr.  B.  says  in  the 
note :  "  yaf  pro  roi.  N.  ri  Aid.  Rob.  Turn,  rw  INIcd.  Guclph.  Barocc. 
Valcken.  ad  Phceniss.  456.  qui  tfji  in  gnomis  Tragicos  amare  monet, 
et  post  eum  Porsonus  ad  Hccub.  252."  Thus  in  v.  39.  to  ^'oyy^yh 
toi  Samv,  y)  b'  oixiXlsc,  where  Mr.  B.  observes  in  the  note:  "  «  pro  ra 
L.  solenni  crrorc." 
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V.  698.  (oo-JKOho;  Of  yrjyEyrj; 

o<T(rois  Seh^Kcug  rovg  £[j.oijs  xard  trrlpo-js' 

dir^oaSoyiritos  5'  aKpvi^ios  avrov  jj^o^og 

roj  '(,rj'/  aTrsa-riorjc-EV. 
Mr.  Fabcr,  in  the  dissertation  on  tlic  Cabiri,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  gives  a 
brief  and  comprchcnsiveaccountof  the  transaction  to  which  ^Eschylus 
here  alludes:  "The  genealogy  of  Mercury  is  variously  stated: 
*  NonnuUi  quatuor  Mercurios  tradunt,  mium  CceU  et  Diei  filium, 
amatorem  Proserpina^;  altenan  Libcri  patris  et  Proserpinas  filium; 
terfium  Jo\'\s,  et  Maiaej  qiiartum  Cyllenii  filium,  cuj us  mater  non 
proditura  arcu  clara  occisa  est.'  Scrv.  in  .En.  1.  iv.  v.  577.  These 
last  words  are  corrupted,  and  should  most  probably  be  read,  cujus 
mater  non  ^rof/«V«r ;  a  quo  Argus  clam  occisus  est :  with  regard  to 

his  history,   he  was the  slayer  of  Argus :  this  Argus   was  ari 

ancient  king  of  Arcadia,  who  was  fabled  to  have  his  body  entirely, 
covered  with  eyes:  ^Eschylus  makes  him  a  Gegenes,  Prom.  Vinct. 

V.  678. he  was  likewise  the  guardian  of  lo ;  and  in  that 

capacity  he  was  killed  by  Mercury,  who  thence  acquired  the  title  of 
Jrgiphontes. — Apoll.  Bibl.  1.  ii.  c.  1."  Mr.  Faber  here  calls  Argus 
the  guardian  of  lo ;  he  was  intended  to  be  the  tormentor,  as  well  as 
the  owner.' 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Argus  is  given  in  v.  583-93:  we 
are  there  told  that  the  shade  of  this  earth-born  monster  continued  to 
harass  her  after  his  death ;  and  .Eschylus  plainly  tells  us,  that  his 
disembodied  spirit  appeared  to  her  in  the  shape  of  an  oestrus : 


'  Hence  iEschyhis  calls  him  eix-^areg  o^yyiv,  cruel  in  his  disposition:  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  :  Mr.  lilomfield  however  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  142. 
«'  uK^ecToi  o^yiiv,  fervidus  iram:  ux.^ct7oc;  pioprie  dicitur  de  vino  sine  aqu» 
admistione,  ideoque  fervido,  quod  monuit  Butlerus."  Thus  o§y^  is  used  for 
disposition  in  v.  086:  «§'/??  vob-ovo-yh  iWiv  ixT^oi  Xoyoi:  Mr.  B.  says  in  the 
Gloss,  p.  125.  on  this  passage:  "  i^yn,  plerumque  ira:  interdum  pro  -^^vx^ 
vel  TgoTre? ,  ponitur,  uti  in  hoc  loco  intellexit  Pluiarchus :  Hesych.flCV'''  H'''^"^  ' 
Sophocl.  Ajac.  639. 

Antig.  V.  355,       ua-Twifiov? 

c§y«5  65<5«|*Te." 
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^(^^Isi  r)s  av  [Jis  rdXccivav  o1(rr^o;' 
slSwXoy''A^yov  yr^ysvov;,  dXau,  u)  ox'  eo(ooijiLCcl 

Zv  o\)l\  KOcrSxyovT'x  yalx  ked'Sej.  y..  r.  >.. 
ScXiov,  a  cunning  man,   attentive  to  overy  thing,  uhich  is  either  said 
or  done ;  hence  it  is  used  here  for  watchful :  "  keejmig  a  •watchful  eye 
oxer  me :"  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  v.  609' 

TTL'JCV  ore 

Thus  Lucian  says,  in  the  Dial,  between  Jupiter  and  iNIercury:  tn 
xax.oSaliJi.ov I  ^oixoXov  riva,  TroXvoy.y.ccrov,  "'Ajyo-/  ':'o'Jyo!j.x,  irao-'fyjo-ev, 
is  vBy.£i  tTjV  SdixaXiv,  dvirvo;  ujv, 

V.  698.  Af'p^;  rf  >cfi;v)jv.  Lycoj'hron  Cassand.  v.  129I.  (quoted 
by  Mr.  Faber  in  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  represents  lo,  or  Isis,  to  have  been 
carried  off  from  Lerna  by  the  Phcenicians  of  Carne  : 
oXoivto  vavrai  Tf§wra  KapTra;  xu'vsr, 
ol  rr/V  jSowtfiv  rav^OTfa^Ssvov  KO^riV, 
^AsfVTjS  dvYj^el'^avto  (po^rrjyoi  Xvxoi, 
TfXdriv  xo^£V(rai  Krj^x  M£/X(pirr  Tt^ov^jj. 
*'  In  return  for  which  act  of  violence  the  Curetes  stole  awaj'  Europa.'' 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Herodotus,  at  the  beginning  of  his  History,  gives 
a  similar  account  of  lo.  ' 

The  ingenious  JMr.  Faber  has  satisfoctorily  proved  the  identity  of 
Isis  and  lo :  He  says  in  vol.  i.  p.  i46:  "  The  Grecian  To  likewise, 
however  her  history  may  have  been  varied,  was,  as  we  learn  from 
Lucian  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  very  same  as  Isis:  rr^v  SVluu 
Sid  rev  TTEXdyov  slg  rriv  A'lyvifrov  dyxydyujv  "icrjv  iro'tYjU-oy,  Luc.  Dial. 
Deor.  p.  123. "itriv  cs,  rr)v  hxI'Im,  Cxt-iv,  §id  70  Isvxi  avrr/.-  lidcr^Q  rr^g 
yr.c  irXxv'jjy.syy,'.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  382.  The  opinion  of 
Lucian  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  corroborated  by  Diodorus  Sic. 
(Bibl.l.  i.  p.  21)  who  expressly  asserts  the  identity  of  lo,  Isis,  Ceres, 
Diana,  the  moon,  and  Juno;  and  also  by  Statins,  who  asserts,  that 
she,  who  once  stabled  in  the  cave  of  Phoroneus,  is  now  become  the 
Queen  of  Pharos,  and  the  Deity  of  the  East : 

Isi,  Fhoronceis  quondam  stahulata  sub  antris, 

Nunc  regina  Pkari,  ?nancnque  Oricntis  anhdi. — Sylv.  1.  iii . 
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V.  830.  'AfiaacTTToV  kTro(3ixy,ov.  Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  148. 
*' "Aciixaa-Tfor  ita  dicebatiir  gens  quasdam  Scythia^ :  Herod,  i v.  27. 
cvvoiMX^oy^sv  cc'jrov;  'Zk'Jktti  'AiiaatrTroj'/"  ap/xa  yap  gy  y-aksovri 
IIkv^m,  a-jro'J  oh  rov  0(^5aAaov:  scd  Eustathius  ad  Dionys.  31.  ita 
scribit :  'Af  (aaTTTOi,  kx^z  'H^oSotu:  co-/,s7,  sk  roiovrov  Trd^ov^  y.a\ovvrai, 
w;  oJoy  s'nrsh  ij.o-A'^y.hMi'  cioi  yJv  yao  ro  sv  'Exv^itrrt,  u.sc(r7tos  Sa  o 
o^^aAao;  :  undc  Hartiingus  llcrodotuiu  eniendari  viilt."  It  is  a  really 
surprising  fact,  tliat  neither  Mr.  Ilartung  nor  JNIr.  Blomfield  have 
seen  that,  if  there  is  any  error  in  the  passage  of  Herodotus,  it  is  the  error 
of  the  historian  himself,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  transcriber;  for 


tlorivesit  from  aoi  and  /xao-TTo;. 
frinity  College,  Cambridge. 


E.  II.  BARKER. 


NJlR.  Maurice  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal,  and  returns  him  many 
thanks  for  the  obliging  transmission  of  Mr.  Barker's  elaborate 
and  very  valuable  critique,  herewith  returned,  elucidating  a 
subject  of  very  curious  and  important  research,  only  very  con- 
cisely discussed  by  Mr.  M.  amidst  innumerable  other  topics, 
when  engaged  in  writing  his  "  Indian  Antiquities^'  Very 
impaired  health,  and  other  occupations,  have  long  detached  him 
from  pursuits  of  th^t  kind  ;  but  he  will  ever  be  happy  in  having 
been  the  humble  instrument  of  drawing  forth  the  powers  and 
pens  of  abler  and  more  learned  writers  in  their  discussion  of 
points  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  the  Christian. 
He  is  extremely  gratified  also,  by  the  kind  and  repeated  notice 
w;th  which  so  profound  an  oriental  scholar,  as  Mr.  Patrick 
appears  to  be,  has  honored  his  labors  in  the  field  of  Eastern 
Jjiterature.  Mr,  M.  unable,  from  continued  indisposition,  to 
write  at  large  to  those  Gentlemen,  requests  of  the  Editor  to  trans- 
mit to  them,  when  occasion  may  offer,  his  sincere  acknowledg- 
ments for  their  kind  attention,  and  the  assurance  of  his  cordiaj 
jipprobation  of  their  sentiments. 
iiritish  Muscumi  A^ril  29,  18U, 


SSi  Epitaph. — Biblical  Criticism. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

Observing  in  your  first  Number  a  beautiful 
Latin  Epitaph,  lately  discovered  in  Jersey,  I  send  you  another 
Inscription,  found  in  the  same  Church  : 

Sub  tuniulo  latet  hoc  Juveiiis  clarusque  piiisque, 

Quique  manu  fortis,  consilioque  fiiit. 
Hiinc  media  belli  flamma  Deus  evocat,  aiens : 

Te  non  sectari  castra,  sed  astra,  volo. 

The  thought  in  the  two  last  lines  is,  in  my  opinion,  ingenious 
and  neatly  expressed.  It  would  have  done  well  for  a  professed 
Epigram,  but  the  antithesis  in  the  last  line  appears  somewhat 
too  quaint  for  a  sepulchral  Inscription  in  a  Christian  Church, 
and  perhaps  not  very  consistent  with  the  solemnity  of  a  senti- 
ment, which  is  not  less  elevated  than  just. 

D. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  TRE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

j  HE  conclusion  of  my  letter,  which  you  did  me 
the  favor  to  insert  in  your  last  Number,  implied  a  promise  of 
some  conjectures  on  the  disputed  passage  of  1  John.  v.  7,  8. 
I  now  therefore  submit  them  to  your  critical  eye. 

Whoever  professes  to  treat  on  a  subject,  which  has  called 
forth  such  an  astonishing  mass  of  learning,  naturally  excites  a 
considerable  expectation:  I  would  just  premise,  therefore,  that 
I  have  neither  leisure,  nor  ability,  to  enter  upon  the  general 
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merits  of  the  question,  and  intend  to  offer  nothing  more  than  a 
few  cursory  remarks.  Without  this  apprisal,  your  readers  might 
have  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  "  Quid  dignum 
tanto  tulit  hie  promissor  hiatu  ?"  There  appears  to  be  much 
truth  in  the  suggestions  of  a  "  Country  Parish-Priest."  It 
strikes  me  as  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
masculine  oi  ix.a.qTuon~rjTzc^  in  v.  8.  without  some  previous 
similarity  of  expression,  to  which  such  a  construction  may  be 
referred.  But  urging,  as  he  does,  a  mere  grammatical  argu- 
ment, I  should  be  inclined  to  go  still  further,  and  to  say,  that 
no  consideration  can  reconcile  v.  8.  to  the  plain  rules  of  gram- 
mar. The  witnesses  there  mentioned  are  neither  persons,  nor 
the  symbols  of  persons  j  and  their  being  generally  designed  to 
bear  witness  to  the  same  system  of  religion,  which  is  attested 
by  the  three  persons  in  v.  7.  can  afford  no  grammatical  reason 
for  the  participle,  which  denotes  them,  being  put  in  the  mascu- 
line gender  :  and  I  do  not  "  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer, 
when  about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  verse, 
might  carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse  :" 
but  I  do  allow  that  the  expression  of  v.  7.  will  serve  to  account 
for  this  remarkable  syntactical  error.  You  will  already  have 
perceived  my  suspicions  on  this  intricate  question  j  I  am,  indeed, 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  both  these  verses  are  spurious ; 
not  that  I  pretend  to  have  formed  my  conjecture  from  a  colla- 
tion and  comparison  of  manuscripts,  but  principally  from  the 
sense  of  the  context.  It  has  been  urged,  that  v.  7.  confuses  the 
whole  meaning  ;  and  truly  I  am  unable  to  discover  any  natural 
connection  between  the  7th  verse  and  the  one  preceding.  There 
seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  casual  conjunction  oVj  ;  after  the 
mention  of  o)ie  heavenly  witness  in  v.  6.  the  sudden  transition 
to  three  appears  extraordinary.  And  supposing,  according  to 
the  more  usual  notion,  that  the  7th  verse  should  be  omitted,  I 
can  see  but  little  congruity  between  the  6th  and  8th.  After  a 
particular  reason  stated  why  the  spirit  should  bear  witness, 
"  because  the  spirit  is  truth,"  is  it  probable,  that  the  sacred 
writer  would  immediately  say,  "  there  are  three  that  bear 
witness  in  earth  r  thus  joining  two  earthly  signs  with  the 
heavenly  testimony  of  eternal  truth.  If  it  be  replied,  that  the 
spirit  in  v,  8.   has  a  diflerent  signification,  it  tends  only  to 
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introduce  greater  confusion,  and  to  weaken  the  connection  still 
more.  Now  if  we  omit  both  the  7th  and  8th  verses,  nothing  can 
be  more  regular  and  natural  than  the  connection  between  the 
6th  and  9th.  Having  assured  us,  that  the  spirit  beareth 
witness,  the  sacred  writer  would  then  proceed  to  admonish  us 
how  unreasonable  it  were  to  reject  such  a  testimony.  In  v.  5. 
he  declares,  that  he  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God, 
overcometh  the  world  •,  he  then  offers  an  argument  to  induce 
us  to  that  belief,  "  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  by  blood, 
even  Jesus  Christ — and  it  is  the  spirit  that  beareth  witness, 
because  the  spirit  is  truth. — If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men, 
the  witness  of  God  is  greater,  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God 
which  he  hath  testified  of  his  Son."  What  is  the  witness  of 
God  ?  surely  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  is 
truth.  This  9th  verse,  as  well  as  the  7th,  seems  to  oppose  the 
notion  of  a  plurality  of  witnesses  j  so  also  does  v.  10.  Whether 
these  remarks  will  ever  receive  a  direct  confirmation  from  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  copies  and  citations  of  N.  T.  I  very 
much  doubt ;  but  we  have  altogether  so  much  reason  to  suspect 
a  corruption  of  the  passage,  that  I  am  not  afraid  to  avow  my 
conjecture  of  the  interpolation  of  both  these  verses  ;  at  all 
events,  I  think  that  they  must  be  both  received  or  both  rejected. 
To  my  mind  it  is  evident,  that  the  latter  is  an  echo  of  the 
former  j  and  principally  from  the  construction  ol  (/.agr^jpovyTs; 
in  V.  8.  which  is  a  grammatical  error  not  to  be  accounted  for, 
as  I  conceive,  without  the  existence  of  the  7th,  and  after  all, 
unlikely  to  have  proceeded  from  a  sacred  writer.  Again,  the 
words  Iv  TYj  yrj  have  little  force  except  in  opposition  to  sv  too 
ougavM  in  v.  7.  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conclusion, 
xcci  ol  T§s~i;  sij  TO  sv  sj(r»,  unless  from,  its  correspondence  with 
xa)  ouTOi  o\  Tqfic  ev  jlcriv. 

After  the  learning  and  acuteness  with  which  the  7th  verse 
has  been  attacked,  it  is  improbable  that  any  man  will  ever 
venture  to  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  manuscripts  and  versions  : 
the  gigantic  efforts  of  Professor  Porson  seem  to  have  awed 
into  silence  and  conviction  the  greatest  critics  of  the  day. 
His  triumph  naturally  appears  to  me  to  strengthen  my  own 
position,  since  I  do  not  see  how  the  8th  verse  can  stand  if  the 
7th  be  removed. 
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1  ought  not  to  conclude  without  thanking  you  for  your 
reference  on  the  subject  of  my  last  communication.  I  did  not 
imagine  that  my  interpretation  was  new,  but  was  not  aware 
that  it  had  received  so  full  a  discussion  from  G.  Wakefield  ;  it 
was  a  satisfaction  however  to  me,  that  my  opinions  were 
supported  by  such  high  authority,  and  that  the  ground  had  not 
been  entirely  pre-cccupied. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Tour's,  with  great  respect, 

GRANTA. 

April  9 J  1811.   • 
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Cap.  '2.     Scgm.  $• 

©EQUUNTUR  Goiijoctuia;  aliquot  in  alteram  ^Eschyli  Tragodiam 
'l-KariSa.;,  sive,  Supplicos  Virgincs  ;  nam  ita,  sensu  postulante,  nomen 
fciijus  Trag  'dia;  Latino  verti  dobuisset.  In  vcrsibiis  citandis,  Butlcri, 
id  est,  Stanlcii.editionein  adhibui,  Blomfiiklii  auxilio  dostituiniur  : 
Quod  sane  dolcndum..' 

Vcr.  4,  Mttto^SxIuv. 

Prse  aUis  mihi  arridct  Pauwii  conjcctura  legenlis  Kevro^^xiid^xv. 
\''im  hujiis  Epitheti,  daiiino  sac  expcrti,  agnosccnt,  credo,  Britanni 
Milites,  qui  gravem  oculorum  moibum,  luiud  alio  fonte  dcrivatiim, 
ex  ^gypto  (ludum  vctulerijnt. 

'  Blonifieldium  ad  Piom.ver.  1093.  soloece  locutmn  arguit  Censor  Edinbnr- 
getibis.  (No.  32.)  Quod  si  veruni  sit,  nos  etlam  in  istiul  peccatnni  incurrinius, 
legcndo  li  y'  ovo'  az-j-fj\<-^.  Sed  facile  utriquc  rcmediiini  adsciscitur  substi- 
iucndo  [Wii  pro  ^^li.  Muituni  profccto  debet  Prometheus  Censoridoctissimo, 
;n  diversis  locisab  eo  restitutus,  pra;sertiiji  ad  v.  6^7. 
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Vcr.  5.  ^Iciv  ^e  y^nctivirm. 

lloponondum  ^/^v  S'  &.p(  yt-^i-oZc-eii,  vel  talc  aliquicL  NoTi  hie  Parcr- 
miaco  locus  erat.  Video  quidcin  viruin  doctum  legore  oiav  aiVf 
}^ito\Ja-a.i  :  sed  oiav  ultimam  corripil. 

Explicat  Scholiastcs  Oi;?c  eip'  c/Aaxri  rivt  ■>ia'txyv'j:(T^BiTaA,  ^ri<^iv 
froAsws  SrjU.ocrla,  tjijms  dxsA^'jyoua-ri,  Qua;  quidem  verba  optimum 
scnsum  pra-bcnt ;  sed  quomodo  is  ex  /Eschylo  evui  possit,  non  video. 
Locus  forte  ita  refingendus. 

^/y^lpui  woMMi  o^yKrSiKrtii. 

Id  est,  <pEvyo[j^Bv  Kara,  ovnva  Ir^ihy^Xa.T'iav »  Lectio  SrjixYjXaa-lav 
Tyrwhitto  debetur.  Syllabam  o^,  in  sequente  versu  otiari  mihi 
visam,  illinc  in  suum  locum  reduxi.  TvuiT^sla-ai  nee  sensui  nee 
metro  satisfacit.  Equidem  saltern  non  licuisse  credo,  ut  in  fine 
versus  Paroemiaci  Spondaeus  pro  Anaparsto  poneretur ;  quod  licuisse 
creduut  Heathiuset  Butlerus.  Loquor  de  puris  Anapasstorum  System- 
atibus  ;  nam  versus  per  se  positos,  quales  sunt,  Hec.  1048.  lO/O. 
nihil  moror.  Loca  omnia  quae  huic  regulse  refragari  vidcntur  alias 
fortasse  in  judicium  vocabo.  Nunc  ca  solum  expcndam,  qua;  pra^ter 
duos  ex  Hecuba  versiculos  hue  citavit  Butlerus.  Scilicet,  Agam. 
374>.  Sept.  Theb.  832.  Pers.  32.  CEd.  Tyr.  1311.  Nam  versus  983. 
}jujus  Tragediie  quo  modo  corrigi  possit,  Vir  doctus  ipse  monstravit.* 

Agam.  Ver.  374, 

• •— '     OTTU?    Ot,V 

BsAoj   -/iXiStov   c-Kij-^itiv . 
NuUus  dubito  quin  corruptum  sit  cr>iyj4>si£v,  ct  legendum  credo, 
VKsSda-sisv.'^     Vcrbum  in   Prometheo    (v.   .933.)  usurpat    .^scbylus, 
haud  alio  sensu. 


'    Non   SHCCurrunt   alia    exempla ;    alioqiiin    fortasse    totain    rein    liodio 
absolvcrem. 

■     ^  Botlieus  in  eandeni  mecum  conjectnram  incidit,  quod  ad  a-A<hni7ii-y  attine^  j 
dc  quo  ingeniorum  coacursii  iiescio  an  mihi  gratulaiulujji  sit. 


in  Audorcs  Grcpcos.  2S9 

Sept.  Tlicb.  vcr.  83^. 

JloXiu?  K<rivi7  (TiiTn^i  ; 
Vocem  cxcidissc  opinor  ;  /3oy/ tbrtassc.  Sic  Eurip.Tioad.  v,  1000- 

— — — —    71    TTOl'xV    jioVil 

Pcrs.  \er.  32. 

<Pci^uvdci>cyig    6 

Jam  tliu  est  quod  hoc  emendavi,  legens 

(Ed.  Tyr.  vcr.  1311. 
lai  AaTfiov  IV    l^iiXov. 

Hie  versus,  ut  niihi  quidcm  vidctur,  nihil  cum  metro  Anap^stico 
commune  habet :  sed  est  Antispast.  Dim.  Acatal.  constans  ex  puro 
Antispasto,  et  Epitrito  primo.  Ejusdem  generis  est  v.  109.  Phcenis- 
spa'um . 

Ici)   ■zs'CfiM   ■ss'cCi  AecroZ^. 

Ver.  9'  'AAX'   ecvToyiv'^   tov    ^y|osi/og<s4 

Tcif^cv   AiyvTrrov   TTXiatuv  «i7£,S«   t 

Cum  Scholiaste  facit  Butlerus,  qui  (pv^xvoca  interpretatur  (^-jy?)'/ 
dvSooHv  Bi^itoiovvrx  TiiMv.  Scd  vereor  ut  istam  interpretationem  fcrat 
Groeca3  Linguap  Analogia.  Immo  et  gravjus  pcccatum  est  \arorum 
doctorum,  qui  ovorxKoy^syat,  Participium  Passivum,  vertunt  "  abomi- 
nantes."  I Icsychi us  ovora^ejy,  J/Sfi^cjy.  et  infra,  'Ovora^wv,  J/3si'^C6T, 
ax.'pxiiAllur/,  necnon,  'Ovorx^oy.svri,  iro^SoviJ.svYj.  "icvv,  MfyaAcu, 
Aoay^xri,  kvcIx^  fs  sTr)  rov  eK<pa.vXl^&a-Sai.  Neque  aliter  Photius  in 
Lex.  MS.  et  Phavoriuus.  Nos  igitur  his  auctoritatibus  frcti  locum 
ita  rcformamus, 

Tciftov  Al'/vzsrTCii  "Tfcttooiv,  oiTiS-^  r 

"  Sed  incestas  vitantcs  nuptias  ^gypti  filiorum,  et  Impie  injurii 
atFectae."  Vestigia  vocis  <puXx^xiJ.£vai  cxhibcnt  Edd.  Aldi  et 
Uobortelli ;  d<r£(3^  adverbialiter  usurpatur. 

Atquc  hic  fortassc  opera;  prctium  crit,  corruptos  versiculos,  prout 
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cos  scribcndos  esse  cxistimo,  usque  ab  initio  Fabula:  repcterc,  ut 
lector  uno  intuitu  sensum  eorum  ct  mctrum  percipiat. 

St(jA«»  tif^iTi^tv  vatoVf    ap6ivr' 

XBofx  TvyyfifXO')  ^vpm,    ^ivycfiiv' 

'i^vtip'^  7roXi6)i  ogyi(!-kiir-A(;' 
AAA   xvrtyDi^  ts  <pvXct%df/Ayxi 
Toifiov  AlyvTrrov  ttkiouv,   ««/3^  t 

'OvOTCC^OfiiVXl. 

Ver.  55.  '  t«  t  uvof^tix, 

Oto  ciiXTfroi  tte^  ovtcc  ^xviTrat. 
Vt  vulgo  legitur  hie  locus,  vocula  irs^  vim  suam  non  exerit.    Huic 
igitur  malo  mcdcaiis  ita  legendo, 

Id  est  Catz^t  "  et  ca  cuaj  parum  probabjlia  videbuntur,  utpote 
jnsperata." 

Ver.  SQ.  ^H  ^eii  pj  TsAiov 

Verba  *H  xa^<  jt^ij  tsAeov  intclligi  ncqueunt.     Legitur  in  Cod.  ab 

Askewio  collate  ij  /Sai"  unde  suspicatur  Butlcrus  rcscribenduin  esse, 

"HSa;  ,ai5  rsXsov,  "x.  r.  A.  ut  sit  sensus,  "  florem  juventutis  non  conce- 

dcntes  raptoribus  habere  prater  jus  fasque."      Sod  hsec  mihi  vix 

Graice  dici  vidcntur.    Longius  a  form^  litcrarum,  sed  vero  forsilan 

propius  legas, 

K«c/  |t4>)  ruv  f^iXiotv 

Ao'vTS;  s;^e<»  Tra^  alcru*. 
"  Et  non  concedentcs  raptoribus  me  miseram  obtiiicre  contra  jus." 
Ver.  86'.  "Ec-ri  ^l  xcfn  ■xroXifJiov  rtt- 

^cf,iiv6ii  ^Ujaoi   A§ij5  (pvycie-i 

Hie  locus  li  viter  corruplus,  et  prav^  distinctione  obscurior  factus, 
doctorum  virorum  ingcnia  nequicquam  exercuit.  TSos  ita  scnbcn^ 
duin  et  interpungendum  ccnsemus, 

^Efl-r;  ^l  icd-i.  TS-ToXiuav  rn- 
f«i*ivo(5  jiufAOi'  "A^iCi  (pvyci(ri 
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«'  Est  etiam  ex  bello  afflictis  ara.  Martis  fugitivls  pra:sidium  est 
Doorum  veneratio."  "A^zog  est  dissyllabum.  Sic  apud  Euripiclcm, 
Elcctr.  V.  1258. 

"EiTTiV  V  "A^iog  Tij    o^iog'   ov  Z3-^a>ro¥  ©ea*  — • 

Cctcrum  apprime  hue  faciunt,  et  nostram  emciulationcm  quodam- 
modo  confirmant,  duo  Ipca  h.  Viris  doctis  citata,  apud  Butlcrum. 
Scilicet,  Eurip.  Heracl.  v,  26\. 

"ATToio-t  xomv  fvftx  oxif4.ivciiv  lOg^u. 

Et  Plutarch,  dc  Supcrst.  "Errri  ovjKa:  Crj^tao;  3u.'y.o;  -/.a)  Tt^KsiJ.ovg 
<ps6yovrsc,  av  dyx/Maro;  /^dSMyrcci  rj  vdov,  ^allKTiy. 

Ver.  123.  'iMcfien  fAh^AvUv  ^ovvi», 

'Eveix.oiii;. 

Forsitan    su   'ira-KOvoi.     Sic    infra    v.    183.      uv^i^gy    J'   sO   K)a>ii 
Ver.  153.  Uccvri  ^l  c-Sheva-i,  ^i- 

Vva-iog  yivsa-dn). 
Cum  BiitUro  suspicor   mendum   in  aVi^aAk;  latere,  ex    da-^o/AS^ 
<]uod   priecesscrat  corrupto.       Sed    paulo  aliter  atque    ille,  locum 
rcfHigendum  arbitror ;  ad  hunc  modum  videlicet, 

*/'/|4«9<V  cif^^P't  roia-o', 
Aau^TOi  aoulii  Qici 
'ViKrioi;   yin^it), 

"  Et  omni  vi  in  his  perseeutionibus  indomitaj  indoniita  Dta 
liberatrix  fiat."  ©sa  est  monosyllabum.  Ad  hunc  modum  ChoepL 
ver.  ^11^.  probablliter  correxit  Bothc, 

Ta  5'  ctXXec  rS  6iZ  div^'  iTrfxriuG-ui  >'iyu 

VulgO.  T«   S'   «AAflC   TOVTM,     X.  T.  A. 

Ver.  202.       Al'^oTa  xxi  yci^vx  x.xi  rx  ^^iTiTrn 

Ta  %fJ*a,  id  est,  ^PYiC-ifLcc  sirrj,  non  tantum  advenas  aut  supplices 
decent,  sed  onines  mortales.  Itaque  aut  aliquid  novi  excogitandum, 
aut  legend  um  cum  Salvinio  koI  r  dyj^ii  s'lfrj,  "  mcesta  verba." 
Hesychius,  'Ayjelov,  XvTfi^^ov.  Et  Etymol.  M.  'A^^eTov  ISwv,  dvr)  rov, 
aVSevwf  ?i«j  rcx,Ttstyu!S.     Si  hoc  non  placet,  quod  et  mihi,  propter 
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articulum,  non  placcre  confitcor,  possis  Icgcrc  y.a)  ta.tm  'tTij.  Sic 
Euripides  in  Fragnicnto  Alcma^onis  Tragedies, 

Tti-m^m  y«g  %gi  t«v?  Kxx.ui  TFiTcg^ctyorxi 
Aiyiiv,  £?  ayxov  d    ovx.  olvw  ^hiiirii))  Tvpt^nj. 
Qua)  quidcm  verba  cmcndationcm  nostram  miriiici;  confirmant. 
Ver.  206.  To  (Mt  ft.dr»iO)i  §'  Ix.  f^ir^J7rotri'j(p^omv 

En  conjecturam  sagacissimi  Porsoui  vere  palmariam.  Neque  tamen 
minus  certum  puto  quod  extudit  Schutz  ad  Vers.  256.  hujiis 
Tragedia?, 

Unic^  amat  ^Eschylus  voces  tali  modo  compositas,  et  forte  de  suo 
componebat.  Ceterum  banc  rem  tentavit  quoque  Brunckius  in 
Epigrammate  25  Ammiani,  Anthol.  Ed.  Jacobs,  vol.  3.  p.  97."empe 
ut  unum  ex  duobus  vocabulum  conflaret,  at  succcssu  parum  fclici. 
Istud  Epigramma  quod  adhuc  mendosum  est,  nos  ctiam  sanare  conati 
sumus  ad  hunc  modum, 

M'^  17'vy   Irr   £iAA«Tg/>i;  w  "vS^cap'  'I'^oto  T^si.7rit,r,?, 

■kufCov  oviihiov  yxcrr^f  y;,o>,^i^cfAivo<;' 
"AXMti  ^Iv  xTiuio'jTi  xxi  \a-rvyy0fAiyu  oy-f^cc. 

'Zvyy.hxluv,  k  ecvii?  rly  yiXomri  yiXuv, 
OvTi  <rv  yi  KXavSf/.ov  Kt^^-zifiivoi  ovn  yiXattx;, 
K-xt  Khcttu^a.'hivi  x.ctl  yiKou^Ay^iy 
KXaiooiJ.aAlcc  ct  y£Xouo[j.aXlx  sunt  voces  compositae  ex  xXaica  et 
yBXaoj    et    o[JiaXog.     Hesych.    'Of/^ixXyj,    oi^ov.      Sic    dicunt   Grasci 
axw/AaAia  et  dvwiuo(.Xog,  item  dyx'^lJ-^^'-'i'     i"  postremo  versu  exhi- 
fcuit  Bruuck, 

K«(  xXaiwuiXt'ri  xxf  yiXoafAiXt^, 

Ab  ojXtXia,  qua^  quidem  vox  secundam  producit.  Vulgo  legebatur, 
absque  uUo  sensu, 

K«/  KXxlta  MiXln,  x»i  yiXm  M<Aj»i. 

CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

VV  HEN  I  addressed  you  last,  I  had  not  read  your 
Fifth  Number  entirely  through :  I  have  since  found  in  it  the 
two  celebrated  Greek  compositions  of  our  late  lamented  Pro- 
fessor. Your  correspondent  announces  his  intention  of  adding, 
on  a  future  occasion,  a  few  cursory  remarks.  I  could  wish, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  him  one  or  two  observations  on  the 
subject. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  Cantata  has  ever  been  printed  before  : 
the  Epitaph  appeared  in  a  small 'pamphlet,  intitled,  "A  Short 
Account  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Porson  ;"  which  was  published 
soon  after  his  death.  The  transcript,  which  has  been  sent  you 
by  your  correspondent,  differs  from  many  which  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  The  treatise  above  mentioned  will  afford 
you  several  instances  of  different  readings.  The  passages 
marked  A.  are  those  contained  in  your  Journal  j  to  each  of 
which  I  have  immediately  subjoined  the  variation. 

In.  V.  2.       A.  "/o-fl'  COC  TO 6'  I'v^.ov. 

"I(T&'  ooc  oh'  evSov. 
I  should  think  this  is  merely  an  orthographical  error. 
In  V.  6.     A.  Quo'  (XV  7txgM<T5. 

The  latter  is  a  more  close  and  elegant  version. 
In  V.  7.      A.  ctXX'  sxwv  ocK<roi  Kctxa.. 

«AX'  £X5iv'  a\(jog  y.urix. 
To  this  variation  the  same  remark  is  applicable. 
In  V.  8.      A.  "Exou(Juv  ^^i^rrjcre  Movcrxv  XgricTOTr,i  t', 

"EKOVtyav  s^rjTyjos  MoiKTav  Xqf^tnorrjC. 
Upon  this  I  need  not  remark  ;  but  after  the  word  7rao«o-r^;, 
in  the  next   line,   your  correspondent  omits  a  whole  passage ; 
it  is, 

^Ey-.Ka  TrtxpoKTTag'  aiv  lxacrT>;j  l-Au'^s 
Nvx-Tog  Tragovtrajv,   al  piTxi^   x.  r.  A. 

The  original  seems  to  require  this. 
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In  V.  13.     A.         'Ehs^l/xT  "Ai^jr^g. 

In  V.  14.   A.      Ev^yj  tJixTYjv  ag',  w  yev\  ^'2=  rh  (Ttoixx. 

Ev^rj  fMocTYiv  df/',   u)  ^siv\  rj'?=  to  (Tto^x. 
The  former  is  undoubtedly  right  j  the  latter  is  not  metre, 
having  a  spondee  in  the  fourth  place. 

In  V.  15.      A.  oyTTor'  el£ro\I/r»  v;ov. 

OUTTOT      elj   0\f/r(C   Vc'oV. 

The  former  is  more  Attic,  and  accords  with  the  Professor's 
favorite  reading  of  the  second  singular  in  such  cases. 
In  V.  16.   A.      Tthri-^  6  &>]•   Tx^iaTa  •7ra.a-^ov(r'  ol  'yuSot. 

TiSvri^^  00 — a;j  roc^io'Ta  TrxG-^oua-'  ol  'yu^ol. 
The  addition  of  wc  is  a  beauty  not  in  the  original ;  I  should 
conceive,  however,  that  6  S*)  is  preferable  to  oh'  •,  These  are  all 
the  instances  of  variation.  Your  correspondent  is  probably 
a  better  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  his  copy,  tlian  I  am  of 
that  in  the  pamphlet. 

In  the  English  verses  there  are  one  or  two  slight  differences* 
A.         As  sweetest  music. 

As  softest  music. 
A.         No)'  cold,  nor  to,  &c. 
Not  cold,  nor  to,  &c. 

A         and  the  graces  tune. 

and  the  graces  job?. 

Which  were  the  words  of  the  author  I  know  not,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  verses  are  injured  by  any  of  these  corrections.  It 
would  be  superfluous  and  presumptous  in  me  to  enlarge  on  the 
merits  of  this  exquisite  translation  :  of  the  English,  however, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  it  is  in  its  kind  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
which  our  language  affords. 

I  ara  Your's,  truly, 

GEANTA, 
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The  China  of  the  Classics,  tinder  the  Appellation  of  Serica, 
Thina,  Since,  and  Cathc^i,  according  to  the  Map  of'  the  tix,o 
hidies  by  D'Anville. 

It  is  an  amusing  task  to  trace  the  discovery  of  China,  or,  as  the 
natives  term  it,  the  Chinese  J]  arid,  from  the  age  of  Augustus, 
and  of  the  authors  at  his  court,  to  the  enhghtened  era  of  the 
Arabians  in  the  9th  and  12th  centuries,  and  thence  to  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  in  India :  the  veil  will  thus  be  gradually 
drawn  from  the  face  of  Chinese  geography,  and  their  early 
and  wonderful  career  in  refinement  will  be  progressively 
detected. 

By  the  Classic  authors  the  interior  of  China  is,  indeed,  dimly 
described ;  but  its  natural  productions  are  accurately  marked, 
and  its  exportable  commodities  are  fully  detailed  by  the  enter- 
prising merchants,  and  the  reflecting  scholars  of  Rome,  and  of 
Greece  ;  by  Arrian,  Pausanias,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Tacitus, 
and  Ammianus  Marccllinus. 

Dr.  Vincent,  the  able  translator  and  commentator  of  Arrian, 
after  the  115th  page,  quotes  several  passages,  which  prove  that 
this  merchant  was  acquainted  with  Bengal  and  Orissa,  with 
Ava,  Lassa,  or  Tibet,  and  with  the  Thinse,  or  Chinese,  and 
plainly  describes  the  Chinese  fairs,  where  they  sold  the  areka 
nut  to  Guzerat,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  Canara 
through  the  city  of  Ougein :  the  trade  was  conducted  by 
caravans. 

Pliny  thus  describes  the  silk-worm  in  the  11th  book,  26th 
section :  "  Et  alia  horuni  origo :  e  grandiore  venniiuh  gemina 
protendente  sui  generis  cornua,  primiam  eruca  fit;  deinde 
quod  vocatur  bonihi/tius ;  ex  eo  necydalus ;  ex  hoc  in  sex 
mensibus  bonthijx ;  telas  araneorum  modo  texunt  ad  vestem 
luxumque  foeminarum,  qux  bombi/iin.'t  vippellatur  :  prima  eos 
redordiri,  rursusque  texere  hivenit  in  Ceo  mulier  Pamphila." 

JuUus  Pollux  (in  the  7th  book  and  17tli  c),  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (in  the  2d  book  Paedag.)  confirm  this  narrative. 
Vol.  hi.     No.  vi.  o 
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Now  silk  and  cotton  have  formed,  even  to  our  remote  age,  the 
chief  exports  of  China.  Pausanias,  in  the  7th  book  of  his 
description  of  Greece,  says  «  that  the  thread,  from  which  the 
Seres  form  their  dress,  is  not  the  production  of  a  tree,  but  is 
procured  and  collected  in  the  following  manner :  a  worm, 
w^hich  the  Greeks  call  seery  but  to  which  the  natives  give  a 
different  appellation,  is  discovered  in  their  country :  it  is  twice 
as  large  as  the  beetle,  and  in  many  other  respects  it  resembles 
the  spiders,  which  weave  their  webs  under  the  trees :  it  has,  like 
the  spiders,  eight  feet :  the  Seres  in  summer  and  winter  rear 
these  insects  In  houses,  which  are  adapted  for  so  singular  a  pur- 
,pose  :  they  produce  a  slender  thread,  which  is  rolled  round  their 
feet :  they  are  fed  four  years  on  oatmeal,  they  do  not  live 
beyond  the  fifth.  In  their  last  year  they  are  fed  on  a  green 
reed,  their  favorite  and  sweetest  food :  they  devour  the  reed  till 
they  burst  from  repletion,  and  die  :  a  quantity  of  thread  is 
drawn  from  their  bowels." 

Ammlanus  Marcellinus  (23d  book)  gives  the  following  narra- 
tive, which  Is  less  perspicuous  than  the  former,  and  which  is 
only  applicable  to  the  cotton-tree  :  *'  They  weave  a  delicate  and 
tender  thread  formed  from  moistened  wool,  combining  it  into  a 
kind  of  fleece,  by  frequently  sprinkling  with  water  the  pods  of 
the  trees  •,  and  spinning  it  into  inner  garments,  they  manu- 
facture that  celebrated  silk,  which  anciently  composed  the  dress 
of  the  [Roman]  nobility,  but  in  my  age  is  the  indiscriminate  and 
extravagant  clothing  of  our  lower  ranks."  Pliny,  in  the  6th 
book,  20th  c.  gives  a  yet  darker  account :  «  The  Seres 
are  the  first  of  nations,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  woollen 
manufacture,  which  they  obtain  from  a  tree,  spinning  the  hoary 
and  grey  part  contained  In  the  leaf,  and  sprinkling  it  with 
water :  it  causes  to  our  females  the  double  labor  of  replacing 
the  tlireads,  and  of  reweaving  it :  in  it  the  female  figure  is  not 
concealed  from  the  pubHc  eye."  Tacitus,  in  the  2d  book, 
33d  c.  of  his  Annals,  relates  «  that,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was  passed  to  prohibit  to  men 
the  disgraceful  use  of  effeminate  silk :  even  at  the  period  of 
Alexander's  conquests  silk  was  sold  Into  Greece,  and  traversed 
the  breadth  of  the  Persian  Empire."  Seneca,  in  his  7th  book, 
indignantly  reproves  the  Roman  matrons  for  the  use  of  a  mate- 
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rial  so  thin,  so  transparent,  and  so  effeminate.  Lampridius, 
c.  26.  devotes  to  infamy  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  who  first 
dared  to  appear  in  a  dress  wholly  of  silk.  Virgil,  hi  the  122d 
verse  of  the  3d  book  of  his  Georgics,  delineates,  nearly  in  the 
words  of  Pliny,  the  same  process  of  the  cotton  manufactories. 
I  hesitate  to  assign  the  preceding  verse,  where  the  poet  speaks 
of  Ethiopian  forests  zchitened  zoith  soft  icool,  to  the  cotton- 
forests  of  China,  because  the  geographical  site  of  Virgil's 
Ethiopia  may  be  disputed ;  and  I  wish  not  to  introduce  a 
disputable  testimony.  I  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  make 
one  corroborating  remark  :  Herodotus,  in  the  3d  book,  c.  70. 
speaks  of  two  Ethiopias,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt,  and  the 
other  in  the  East :  Virgil  uniformly  adopts  his  geography,  and 
engrafts  it  on  the  fables  of  Homer.  "  Those  Ethiopians,  who 
come  from  the  more  Eastern  parts  of  their  country,  have  their 
hair  straight,  those  of  Africa  have  their  hair  more  crisp  and 
curling  than  other  men :  on  their  heads  they  wore  the  skins  of 
horses'  heads — instead  of  sluelds  they  held  before  them  the  skins 
of  cranes:  the  armour  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  resembled 
THAT  of  the  Indians  ;  the  bows  of  the  Indians  were  made  of 
reeds,  as  were  also  their  arrows,  which  were  pointed  with 
IRON :  the  DRESS  OF  the  INDIANS  WAS  COTTON :  these  two 
nations  (he  adds)  composed  a  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes," 
when  he  invaded  Greece,  nearly  two  generations  before  Hero- 
dotus florished.  In  his  3d  book,  c.  106.  he  had  said:  "The 
Indians  possess  a  kind  of  plant,  which,  instead  of  fruit,  produces 
dioof  of  a  finer  and  better  quality  than  that  of  sheep  :  of  this  the 
natives  make  their  clothes." 

That  I  may  not  appear  to  swell  my  extracts  with  mere  repe- 
titions of  similar  classical  descriptions,  I  shall  leave  the  reader 
with  two  short  passages  from  Pliny,  (book  xiii.  14.  and  xii.  10.) 
on  the  subject  of  cotton ;  passages,  on  the  meaning  of  which 
it  seems  difficult  to  fall  into  error :  «  Ethiopia  produces  some 
remarkable  trees,  which  bear  wool— the  nature  of  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  description  of  India,  and  of  Arabia:" — 
« they  bear  pods  as  large  as  the  Malum  Cotoneum,  which,  when 
the  fruit  has  reached  its  full  growth,  burst,  and  disclose  balls  of 
wool,  from  which  they  manufacture  an  expensive  kind  of  dress." 
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As  Barrow,  in  his  Remarks  upon  China,  (after  p.  437.)  is  the 
only  veri/  lale  author  of  fame,  who  contends  that  Serica  is  not 
China,  it  may  clear  the  subject  to  assign  his  reason  for  such  an 
hypothesis,  and  then  we  may  modestly  quote  the  classics  them- 
selves, and  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  Serica,  and  of  China. 
Though  Plerodotus,  in  the  place  above-mentioned,  asserts,  that 
the  arrows  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  were  pointed  with  iron, 
and  though  Barrow  quotes  Pliny  as  saying  that  the  Seres  had 
irnti,  and  skins,  yet  he  infers  that  China  is  not  Serica,  because 
the  Chinese  iron  is  bad.  The  character  given  of  the  veracity 
and  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Barrow  by  all  the  learned  Reviewers 
of  our  age,  is  so  high,  and  so  imposing,  that,  in  the  place  of 
referring  my  reader  to  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  iron  ore 
of  the  Chinese  mountains,  and  of  the  skins  and  furs  of  her 
Tartarian  provinces,  written  by  Mercator  in  his  Atlas,  and 
confirmed  by  the  old  translations  of  early  Portuguese  travellers 
thither,  collected  in  two  volumes  folio,  I.  shall  merely  collate 
the  passages  in  the  Classics  on  Serica  Regio,  and  explain  them 
by  the  next  succession  of  Arab  and  Indoo  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers. In  this  geographical  research  I  may  divide  the 
description  of  the  Serica  Regio  into,  first,  its  exact  situation ; 
second,  its  climate  ;  third,  its  immense  population  ;  fourth,  the 
complexion  of  its  inhabitants  •,  fifth,  their  longevity  •,  sixth,  their 
original  seats ;  seventh,  their  successive  migrations  •,  eighth,  their 
moral  character  •,  ninth,  their  peculiar  customs  in  commerce  ; 
tenth,  their  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  -,  and  eleventh, 
the  embassies,  which  they  sent  to  Rome. 

This  collation  will  lead,  I  think,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
region  of  the  Seres,  the  Cathsei,  the  Thin?e,  the  Sinse,  was  the 
ancient  seat  of  one  people,  the  Chinese. 

Pausanias,  in  the  7th  book,  26th  c.  observes:  "It  is  well 
known  that  Serica  is  situated  in.  a  recess  of  the  [East  Indian, 
or]  Erythrean  sea :  I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  some  travel- 
lers, that  it  is  not  the  sea,  but  the  river  named  Seray  which 
incloses  this  region,  and  that  in  its  peninsular  circumstances  it 
resembles  the  Delta  of  Egypt."  Pliny,  in, book  6th,  c.  20. 
has  recorded  the  names  of  their  three  rivers,  of  the  neighbouring 
Attacori,  who  lived  in  the  same  climate  as  the  Hyperborei,  and 
of  the  adjoining  states^  the  Phruri,  and  the  Tochari,  coiuiecting 
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In  one  verse  their  names  and  their  residence.  Priscian,  In  his 
Periegesis,  denominates  them  «  the  populous  uaiion  of  the  Seresy 
while  the  proud  Dionysius,  in  his  Periegesis,  terms  them  '  fhe 
barbarous  naliouS 

Ammianus  MarceHinus,  in  th.e  23d  book,  aiiirms,  <  tliat  the 
temperatm-e  of  their  cHmate  is  pleasant  and  salubrious,  the  face 
of  the  sky  clear,  their  breezes  of  wind  favorable  to  health,  and 
their  forests  not  gloomy  but  lightsome.' 

I  must  here  hiterrupt  the  series  of  my  quotations  from  the 
classics  to  confirm  the  last  passage  by  the  testimony  of  the  two 
Arabian .  travellers  translated  in  the  collection  of  Hai-rls  after 
the  5i'9th  page,  vol.  1.  they  travelled  thither  A,  D.  833,  that  is, 
centuries  after  the  age  of  Ammianus  :  "  China  Is  a  pleasant  and 
fruitful  country,  the  cities  are  numerous,  great  in  extent,  and 
strongly  fortified  ;  the  climate  is  more  wholesome  than  India, 
and  the  country  less  fenny  :  in  India  are  many  desert  tracts,  but 
China  is  inhabited  and  peopled  through  all  ics  vast  extent." 
Marco  Polo,  whose  narrative  is  inserted  by  Harris,  and  who 
traversed  the  same  country,  at  the  610th  page,  not  only  remarks 
its  happy  climate  and  rich  soil,  but  asserts,  that  you  ride  ten 
days  through  its  northern  province  of  Cathay,  and  always  find  a 
crowd  of  beautiful  cities,  of  vineyards,  and  cultivated  fields  ; 
and  that  the  five  southern  provinces  numbered  twelve  thousand 
cities,  one  of  which  was  gai'risoned  by  twenty  thousand  men. 
Grosler,  at  the  119th  page  of  the  EngUsh  translation,  has 
recorded  the  curious  fact,  that  "  In  A.  D,  1761,  Chhia  con- 
tained four  thousand  four  hundred  and  two  walled  cities ;  half 
of  these  are  called  civil,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  are  military  towns  :"  at  the  384th  page,  he  produces 
two  statistic  enumerations  of  the  empire  at  the  periods  of  1736  and 
1761:  <  excluding  fractions,  the  population  gradually  increased 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  millions,  three  hundred  and 
one  thousand,  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  millions,  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand,  or,  in  round  numbers,  to  two 
hundred  millions.'  A  judicious  writer  In  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
adding  to  the  observations  contained  In  Des  Guignes's  Travels 
to  China,  has  controverted  the  statement  In  Staunton's  and  in 
Barrow's  account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  which,  from 
the  census  of  a  mandarine,  carried  the  Chinese  population,  in 
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A.  D.  1790,  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions:  whether 
the  mandarine,  or  the  reviewer,  be  the  more  correct,  the  infe-. 
rence,  which  I  shall  draw  from  the  above  enumerations  of  the 
Chinese  i-ace  in  various  ages,  will,  I  hope,  be  admitted,  that  even 
hi  the  era  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  twelve  Csesars,  their  empire 
was  fully  peopled  ;  Gibbon,  in  his  Roman  History,  adds,  even 
at  the  era  of  Alexander. 

Pausanias,  in  the  7th  book,  has  observed,  that  «  the  Serds  are 
of  a  black  complexion,  or  Ethiopians,  as  are  the  contiguous 
islanders  of  Abasa  and  Sacjea  :  according  to  some,  however, 
they  are  not  of  a  swarthy,  and  black  complexion,  but  are 
Indoos  mingled  with  Scythians.'  That  '  the  Chinas,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  Menu,  mixed  with  the  Tartars  in 
the  province  of  Honan,'  and  form  the  progenitors  of  the  Chinese 
people,  will  be  yet  more  confirmed  by  the  following  passage, 
■which  describes  not  only  their  origin,  but  also  their  emigration. 
In  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  the  Dis.  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pages  369,  370,  371,  he  has  observed, 
that  "  in  the  Sanscrit  Institutes  of  civil  and  religious  duties, 
revealed,  as  the  Hindus  believe,  by  Menu,  the  son  of  Brahma, 
we  find  the  following  curious  passage  :  *  Many  families  of  the 
military  class  having  gradually  abandoned  the  ordinances  of  the 
Veda,  and  the  company  of  Brahmins,  lived  in  a  state  of  degra- 
dation ;  as  the  people  of  Camboja,  the  Sacas,  the  Pahlavas,  the 
Chinas,  and  some  other  nations.'  This  testimony  would,  I 
think,  decide  the  question  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Chinese, 
if  we  could  be  sure  that  the  word  China  signified  a  Chinese,  as 
all  the  Pandits  assert  with  one  voice.  They  assure  me,  that  the 
Chinas  of  Menu  settled  in  a  fine  country  to  the  north-east  of 
Gaur,  and  to  the  east  of  Camarup  and  Nepal ;  that  they  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  famed  as  ingenious  artificers.  A  well- 
informed  Pandit  read  to  me  a  whole  chapter  from  a  Sanscrit 
book  on  the  heterodox  opinions  of  Chinas,  who  were  divided, 
says  the  author,  into  near  two  hundred  clans.  I  then  laid 
before  him  a  map  of  Asia,  and  when  I  pointed  to  Cashmir,  his 
own  country,  he  instantly  placed  his  finger  on  the  north-western 
provinces  of  China,  where  the  Chinas,  he  said,  first  established 
themselves-,  but  he  added,  that  Maha-china^  which  was  also 
mentioned  in  his  book,  e.\tended  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
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oceans.     In  the    12th   century,  before   our  era,  the   Chinese 
empire  was  in  its  cradle  :  in  the  second  part  of  the  Lun  Yu, 
Confucius^  or  Confu-tsu,  declares,  that,  although  he,  like  other 
men,  could  relate,  as  mere  lessons  of  morality,  the  histories 
of    the    first  and    second    imperial  houses,   yet,  for   Ka)it   of 
evidence,    he   could    give  no    certain    account   of    them :    we 
may  then  justly  conclude  that  the  reign  of  Vuvam  was  in  the 
infancy  of  their  empire,  which  hardly  grew  to  maturity  till 
some  ages  after  that  prince ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
very  learned  Europeans,  that,  even  of  the  third  dynasty,  which 
Vuvam  has  the  fame  of  having  raised,  no  unsuspected  memorial 
can  now  be  produced.    It  was  not  till  the  eighth  century  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  that  a  small  kingdom  was  erected  in 
the  province  of  Shen-si,  the  capital  of  which  stood  nearly  in  the 
thirty-fifth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  about  five  degrees 
to  the  west  of  Si-gan  ;  both  the  country  and  its  metropolis  were 
called  Chin ;  atid  the  dominion  of  its  princes  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  east  and  west :  a  king  of  Chin,  who  makes  a 
figure  in  the  Shahnamah  among  the  allies  of  Afrasiyab,  was,  I 
presume,  a  sovereign  of  the  country  just  mentioned  ;  and  the 
river  of  Chin,  wliich  the  poet  frequently  names  as  the  limit  of 
his  eastern  geography,  seems  to  have  been  the  yellow  river, 
which  the  Chinese  introduce  into  the  beginning  of  their  fabulous 
annals.     Mangu  Khan    died  in    the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  befoi-e  the  city  of  Chin,  which  was  afterwards  taken 
by  Kublai  -,  and  the  poets  of  Iran  perpetually  allude  to  the 
districts    around    it,  which   they  celebrate   with    Chegil,    and 
Khoten,  for  a  number  of  musk-animals  roving  on  their  hills. 
The  territory  of  Chin,  miscalled  Sin  by  the  Greeks  and  Ara- 
bians from  their  defective  ai-ticulatlon,  gave  its  name  to  a  race 
of  emperors,  whose  tyranny  made  their  memory  so  unpopular, 
that   the    modern    inliabitants    of    China   hold   the    word    in 
abhorrence,  and  speak  of  themselves  as  the  people  of  a  milder 
and  more  virtuous  dynasty ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
whole  nation  descended  from  the  Chinas  of  Menu,  and  mixing 
with  the  Tartars,  (by  whom  the  plains  of  Honan,  and  the  more 
southern  provinces  were  thinly  inhabited)  formed  by  degrees 
the  race  of  men,  whom  we  now  see  in  possession  of  the  noblest 
empire  in  Asia." 
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The  doubt  of  the  identity  of  tlic  Chinns  and  the  Chinese, 
expressed  by  Sir  WiUiam  Jones,  has  been  fortunately  dissipated 
by  the  extracts  of  Captain  Wilford  from  the  Sanscrit  authors. 
In  the  8th  volume,  336th  page,  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
he  quotes  them  as  placing  the  Chinamanus  on  the  river  Sihon, 
[the  Araxes  of  Herodotus]  and  on  the  ancient  course  of  the 
Amu,  or  the  Oxus,  a  river  now  dry,  but  formerly  a  coiuiecting 
stream  betw^een  the  lakes  Aral  and  Caspian.  The  Chinas  are 
assigned  by  him  in  the  327th  page,  to  the  Bactria  of  the  clas- 
sics;  and,  at  the  337th  page,  he  introduces  as  du^elling  near 
the  rver  called  in  the  Sanscrit  Nilini,  or  the  Haramoren,  two 
people  named  Sahu  Lacas,  plainly  the  Chinese,  who  say  Hong 
hong,  and  the  Carnap-ravaranas,  or  wearers  of  ear-rings,  who 
cry  Chifi-chin;  and,  at  the  ?.')7th  page,  he  plants  on  the  very 
same  river  the  real  Chinese,  called  the  Bhadrnsva  empire  :  at 
the  34'2d  page  he  has  also  ascertained  the  Camboja  of  the  Sans- 
crit authors  to  be  the  Arachosia  of  the  cl.issics  :  hence  the  early 
position  of  the  Cambodias,  the  second  nation  mentioned  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  is  clearly  explained.  The  same  original  seats, 
and  the  same  gradual  migrations  of  the  Chinese,  occur  In  the 
Oriental  geography  of  Ebn  Haukal,  a  writer  of  the  tenth 
century  :  after  a  brief  account  of  the  farther  India,  or  of  Ava, 
and  Cambay,  he  arrives  in  the  twelfth  page  at  Tibet  and  Cheen- 
ma-Cheen,  beyond  which  no  man  passes,  and,  at  the  9th  page, 
he  observes,  that  in  the  regions  of  Cheen  are  many  dialects. 
At  the  2d  page  he  asserts,  that  Tibet  lies  between  Khurkhis  and 
Cheen  •,  and,  at  the  9th  page,  he  affirms  with  truth,  that  the 
Khurkhis,  or  Kirguisian  Tartars,  Kairnak,  or  the  Calmucks,  and 
all  Turkestan,  or  the  Turkmans,  speak  the  same  language : 
hence  we  hiay  conclude,  that  the  site  of  the  people  of  Cheen, 
and  of  Cheen-ma-Cheen  must  be  assigned  to  our  China.  At 
page  298  he  has  also  ascertained  their  residence  in  very  early 
ages.  He  says,  that  <  in  ancient  times  Samarkand  was  called 
Cheen,  and  that  the  Cheenians  were  there.'  By  means  of  these 
eastern  geographers,  a  modern  historian  may  trace  the  first 
Chinese  emigration  from  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  froni 
northern  India,  to  their  present  seats  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  reader  will  be  obliged  to  me,  if  I  produce  on  the  identity 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  Sin^e,  so  perspicuous  a  testimony  as  the 
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following  passages  collected  by  the  elaborate  Critical  Reviewer, 
in  September,  1807,  in  his  remarks  on  Dr.  Hager's  Mork. 
«  One  attestation  of  the  identity,  which  seems  to  be  decisive,  is 
that  of  Cosmas  Indico-plcustes,  or  the  Indian  voyager,  who 
florished  during  the  ch'tciilh  century :  this  Greek  merchant 
asserts,  that  the  land  of  silk  [;;  X''^?='  ''''^'•'  1^=tx^iov~\  is  called 
Tzifti-stay  that  it  is  the  last  and  most  distant  country  of  Asia, 
and  that  It  is  bounded  by  the  Ocean.  Moses  Chorensis,  an 
Armenian,  in  the  J  if th  century,  relates,  that,  between  the  north 
and  east  of  Asia,  a  country  abounds  in  silk,  which  its  opulent 
inhabitants  manufacture,  and  that  this  country  is  called-  D-re/fc- 
stan: — Stan  in  the  Persic  is  a  region"  Ptolemy,  in  the  3d 
book,  observes,  that  the  Sinse  lay  on  the  south  side  of  Serica. 
Mannert  in  his  northern  geography  in  the  German  tongue,  adds, 
that  they  were  planted  by  Ptolemy  nearer  to  Persia  than  to 
modern  China,  a  circumstance  repeatedly  told  by  Ebn  Haukal 
and  the  Sanscrits. 

As  it  would  swell  this  essay  into  a  volume,  to  copy  four 
folio  pages  on  China  from  Harris,  beginning  at  the  565th  page 
of  the  travels  of  the  two  Mahometans,  and  to  copy  seventeen 
pages  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  from  the  606th  to  the  623d 
of  the  same  volume ;  I  omit  these  passages,  and  proceed  to  a 
"  General  collection  of  the  Portuguese  Discoveries  "  published 
in  an  English  translation  in  London,  A.  D.  1770,  the  first 
volume,  4 18th  and  426111  pages.  These  passages  occur  in 
this  work,  extracted  from  Ramusio :  "  The  Chinese  mer- 
chants, A.  D.  1500,  sail  through  a  gulph  to  Malacca,  in  quest 
of  spices,  and  export,  from  their  own  country,  musk,  rhu- 
barb, pearls,  tin,  China,  Silk,  damasks,  brocades,  and  other 
pieces  of  manufactured  goods,  each  perfect  in  its  kind :  they 
are,  indeed,  very  industrious*,  their  complexions  are  srcarlln/y 
and  not  so  good  as  the  European ;  their  eyes  are  small,  and  their 
feet  are  confined  in  small  shoes.  In  the  last  year  the  Portu- 
guese made  a  voyage  to  China,  but  they  were  not  suffered  to 
land,  as  foreigners  are  not  permitted  to  enter  their  habitations. 
They  sold  their  merchandise,  however,  to  a  large  profit,  and 
they  remarked,  that  spices  in  general  bare  as  high  a  price  in 
China  as  in  Portugal,  as  the  climate  is  cold  and  the  natives  are 
incredibly  addicted  to  the  use  of  them."     I  shall  now  epitomiso 
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a  further  description  of  the  country  from  tlie  same  work, 
extracted  from  Faria  y  Sousa :  "  In  15'21  Fcrnan  Perez  secured 
the  trade  to  China  in  the  city  Quantuug  (Canton) :  the  profit 
was  excessively  great,  and  the  desires  of  all  men  were  directed 
tliither:  our  new  ambassador,  Thomas  Perez,  was  of  mean 
parentage,  by  trade  an  apothecary,  yet,  during  his  dispute  with 
the  mandarines,  there  were  found  with  him  two  thousand 
weight  of  rhubarb,  one  thousand  six  hundred  pieces  of  damask, 
four  hundred  of  other  silk,  more  than  one  hundred  ounces  of 
gold,  and  two  thousand  of  silver,  three  fourths  of  a  hundred  of 
loose  musk,  and  above  three  thousand  purses  of  it,  called  papos, 
and  a  quantity  of  other  merchandise  :  in  the  river  of  Canton  it 
was  a  received  custom,  that  no  naval  colors  but  those  of  China 
should  be  seen  :  our  ambassador  went  thence  to  their  king  at 
Nanquin,  spending  on  the  tour  four  months  without  halting  at 
any  place,  so  large  is  their  empire ; — the  king  claimed  Malacca, 
as  subject  to  China." 

By  Dr.  Vincent  their  '  porcelain  is  said  to  have  been  imported 
into  Parthia.' 

In  Harris's  Travels  of  the  two  Mahometans,  this  remark 
occurs  :  *  They  have  an  excellent  kind  of  earth,  of  which  they 
make  a  ware  of  equal  fineness  with  glass,  and  transparent.' 
By  means  of  these  remarkable  passages,  drawn  from  the  Portu- 
guese voyagers,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  admii-e  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  translation  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  his 
sequel  to  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea.  He  prefaces  it  by 
two  excellent  notes,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  first  describes  the 
circumambient  ocean,  with  which  the  Classics,  and  the  Arabian 
geographers  surround  the  earth,  and  then  intimates,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mela  and  Pliny,  that  «  Thina  is  the  last  country  of 
the  known  world,  and  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  it  but  the 
sea." 

At  pages  477,  478,  479,  the  Periplus  remarks:  "  Immediately 
after  leaving  the  Ganges,  there  is  an  island  in  the  ocean,  called 
Khruse,  or  the  golden  isle,  which  lies  directly  under  the  rising 
sun :  it  produces  the  finest  tortoise-shell,  M^iich  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Erythrean  sea."  Dr.  Vincent,  in 
a  note  upon  this  sentence,  adds,  that  «  Ptolemy  describes  this 
island  as  a  Chersonese  or  extensive  promontory,  and  as  abun- 
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dant  In  the  best  betel,  which  is  carried  by  the  Sesatse  or  Besada:, 
the  natives  of  Lassa,  or  Thibet,  into  the  northern  provinces  of 
China."  Khruse  may  therefore  comprehend  the  Birman  empire 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  :  the  subjection  of  the  last  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  in  the  16th  century  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  Periplus  thus  continues  the  narrative :  "  still  beyond 
Khruse,  and  more  northerly,  ai  a  certain  point,  where  the  exte- 
rior sea  terminates,  lies  a  city  called  Thiiue,  (the  capital  of  the 
Sinse,)  not  on  the  coast,  but  inland,  from  which  both  the  raw 
material,  and  manufactured  silk  are  brought  by  land  through 
Bactria  to  Barygaza  [in  Guzerat],  or  else  down  the  Ganges 
[to  Bengal],  and  thence  by  sea  to  Limurike,  or  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  To  Thlnse  itself  the  means  of  approach  are  very 
difficult,  and  from  Thina  some  few  merchants  come,  but  very 
rarely  •,  for  it  lies  very  far  remote  under  the  constellation  of  the 
lesser  bear,  and  is  said  to  join  the  confines  of  the  northern 
ocean  :  on  the  confines  of  Thina,  however,  an  annual  fair,  or 
mart,  is  established;  for  the  Sesatx  [of  Thibet],  who  are  a  wild 
uncivilized  tribe,  assemble  there  with  their  wives  and  children  : 
they  are  described  as  a  race  of  men,  squat  and  thick  set,  with 
their  face  broad,  and  their  nose  greatly  depressed :  the  articles 
they  bring  for  trade  are  of  great  bulk,  and  enveloped  in  mats,  or 
sacks,  which,  in  their  outward  appearance  resemble  the  early 
leaves  of  the  vine.  The  place  of  assembly  is  between  their  own 
borders,  and  those  of  Thina,  and  here,  spreading  out  their  mats 
[on  which  they  exhibit  their  goods  for  sale],  they  hold  a  feast 
[or  fair]  for  several  days  -,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  return  to 
their  own  country  in  the  interior.  Upon  their  retreat,  the 
Thlnae,  who  have  continued  on  the  watch,  repair  to  the  spot, 
and  collect  the  mats,  which  the  strangers  left  behind  at  their 
departure  •,  from  these  they  pick  out  the  haulm,  which  is  called 
petrosy  and,  drawing  out  the  fibres,  spread  the  leaves  double,  and 
make  them  up  into  balls,  and  pass  the  fibres  through  them  :  of 
these  balls  there  are  three  sorts,  the  large,  the  middle-sized,  and 
the  small;  in  this  form  they  take  the  name  of  MiJi  hat'u umy 
and,  under  this  denomination,  the  three  sorts  of  that  masti- 
catory are  brought  into  India  by  those,  who  prepare  them." 
Dr.  Vincent  closes  the  translation  with  the  remark,  «  that  the 
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BltEL  leaf  is  always  used  ■with  the  cocoa-nut,  aiul  that  wc 
here  read  a  description  of  the  mode  of  tralTic,  v/hich  has  always 
been  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  and  by  which  they  trade  to  this 
hour  with  Russia,  Ava,  and  Thibet."  Pliny,  hi  the  6th  book, 
c.  20th,  gives  a  siinilar,  but  a  shorter  description  :  "  The 
Seres  are  mild,  yet  similar  to  wild  animals,  they  fly  the 
intercourse  of  other  men,  while  they  wait  the  exchanges  of 
trade."  Stephanus  of  Byzantii  in  <'  on  cities  and  nations," 
gives  the  same  delineation  of  them  :  "  The  Seres,  an  Indian 
nation,  who  mingle  not  with  mankind." 

A  simple  incident  is  recorded  by  the  historians  of  the  lower 
empire,  which  decisively  points  to  the  deep  impression,  which 
the  mighty  name  of  Rome  had  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese,  and  which  equally  intimates,  that  the  line  of  the  traffic 
between  the  two  empires  w^as  conducted  through  Persia,  Pal- 
myra, and  the  Euxine  :  "  The  ambassadors  of  the  Seres  [or  the 
Chinese]  appeared  in  the  triumphant  procession  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,"  say  the  writers  in  the  220th  page  of  the  Augustan 
History:  *'  Aurelian,"  it  is  said  in  the  21Sth  page  of  his  lift, 
«  was  presented  by  the  son  of  Sapoi",  king  of  Persia,  with  a 
scarlet  robe  ;  and  the  Indoos,  the  [eastern]  Ethiopians,  and  the 
Seres,  sent  the  richest  presents,  and  the  most  solemn  embassies 
to  him,"  [as  the  lord  of  Palmyra,  and  the  conqueror  of  Zenobia, 
the  Queen  of  the  East]. 

Even  in  the  early  reign  of  Augustus,  ambassadors  from 
the  Seres  had  honored  his  court,  Florus,  in  the  4th  book, 
c.  I2th,  observes,  "  that  the  Seres  and  the  Indoos,  wlio  lived 
under  the  rising  sur,  brought  as  presents,  jewels,  gems,  and 
elephants,  and  measured  the  degree  of  their  claims  upon  the 
emperor  of  Rome  by  the  distance  of  the  journey,  which  had 
consumed  the  space  of  four  years."  Strabo,  in  his  celebrated 
15th  book,  the  most  amusing  and  accurate  in  his  work,  and  the 
most  worthy  of  annotations,  and  parallel  descriptions,  -which 
may  be  drawn,  very  probably  by  me  in  a  following  number  of 
the  Journal,  from  the  easterns  and  the  moderns,  likewise 
informs  us,  "  that,  in  their  letters,  lutnii/  ambassadors  were 
mentioned,  but  that  three  only  survived,  for  the  others  had  died 
"during  the  wearisome  length  of  their  route." 
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I  shall  now  add  the  singular  circumstance  of  their  longevity. 
The  salubrity  of  their  climate,  indeed,  was  commended  above 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  :  «  The  district  of  country,  which 
stretches  beyond  the  river  Hypanis,"  Strabo  adds  in  his  15th 
book,  *'  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  in  the  world  : 
no  accurate  narrative  of  it,  however,  has  yet  been  published, 
but,  from  the  want  of  complete  information,  and  from  the 
distance  of  the  region,  all  the  accounts  exalt  it  too  highly,  and 
people  the  country  with  monsters  and  miracles,  such  as  the  tales 
of  the  all's  zohich  dig  up  gold,  and  of  brute-animals,  and  even 
of  men,  wlio  exhibit  peculiar-  and  monstrous  forms,  and  possess 
peculiar  powers  :  as  the  Seres  Macrobii,  who  are  said  to  live  to 
so  vast  an  age,  as  to  survive  two  hundred  years."  The  history 
of  the  Macrobii  Ethiopians,  more  probably  in  this  instance  an 
eastern  than  an  African  people,  is  detailed  by  Herodotus  in 
book  3d.  c.  17.  by  Mela,  3.  c.  9.  by  Pliny,  7.  c.  48.  by  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  8,  c.  3.  and  by  Lucian  under  the  section,  which 
bears  their  name.  Africa,  however,  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  a  Macrobian  race.  The  sagacious  Plutarch 
remarks,  that,  when  the  Grecian  philosophers  are  arrived  at  the 
boundary  of  their  geographical  knowledg^e,  they  draw  on  the 
rim  of  the  chart,  "  here  monsters  are  found,  and  here  lie  exten- 
sive deserts."  It  would  require  a  volume,  (and  it  would  appear 
a  volume  of  idle  absurdities,  if  it  were  collected)  to  comprise  all 
the  passages  in  the  classics,  to  which  the  above  observation  of 
Strabo  concerning  the  regions  beyond  the  river  Hypanis,  con- 
cerning Serica  and  Cathaia,  and  Sinse  applies.  Sabbathier  on 
the  ancient  nations  has  collected,  and  arranged  alphabetically, 
the  mass  of  these  fables  concerning  nations  of  apes,  pygmies, 
centaurs,  Amazonians  j  of  nations  v/ith  one  foot,  or  without  a 
mouth ;  and  of  cyclops. 

Now  it  may  be  novel  information  to  the  readers  unacquainted 
with  modern  translations  from  the  Sanscrit  geographers,  or  with 
the  native  historians  of  Ghina,  or  even  with  the  European  travel- 
lers into  the  East  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  to  learn 
that  all  these  fables  of  antiquity  are  not  the  inventions  of.Homer 
and  Herodotus,  of  Curtius  and  Ovid,  but  are  to  be  found  in, 
perhaps,  the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  Sanscrit  historians, 
and  of  the  methodical  Chinese.     In  the  Hackluit  collection  of 
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voyages  at  the  57Sth  page,  the  monk  Rubriquis  observes: 
*'  In  the  rocks  of  Cathaia,  or  of  northern  China,  live  creatures, 
which  bend  not  the  knee,  but  leap — they  are  hunted."  These 
are  obviously  the  satyrs  of  the  ancients,  mere  apes,  or  men 
of  the  woods,  hotnnies  si/hestres.  In  the  first  volume,  602d 
page  of  Harris,  in  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  *  are  seen  near 
the  country  of  Tancut  the  Chnt-Chiii-ta/as,'  who  are  fully 
described  by  this  tourist  in  very  similar  terms  of  fable.  In  the 
ancient  poem  of  the  Ramayuna,  which  is  now  appearing  in  our 
language,  the  god  Rama  fights,  and  conquers,  attended  by  a 
legion  of  sacred  apes.  The  same  poem,  at  the  316th  page, 
describes,  as  the  allies  of  Rama,  sixty  thousand  Balukhilya, 
who  were  pigmy  sages.  In  a  note  to  the  native  Chinese  novel, 
called  the  '  Pleasing  History,'  translated  into  the  English,  and 
published  in  four  volumes,  duodecimo,  the  following  tradition 
is  found :  "  The  Chinese  say,  that,  in  Tartary  [of  which  Tancut 
is  a  portion  contiguous  to  their  provinces],  a  nation  of  Pigmies 
is  so  small,  that  ten  or  twelve  of  them  tie  themselves  in  a  string, 
lest  the  kites  and  cranes  should  fly  away  with  one  solitary  country- 
man." This  story  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Tluyixaioi  of 
Homer,  and  of  their  annual  contests  with  the  cranes :  now, 
by  a  very  fortunate  hint,  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  armour 
of  the  Eastern  Ethiopians,  [or  the  Chinese],  seems  to  draw  the 
truth  from  such  a  fable  :  this  nation  had  shot  the  cranes  for 
the  sake  of  their  skins,  and  were  armed  with  a  shield  covered 
with  the  skin,  and  the  feathers  of  the  crane.'  The  chrono- 
logical progress  of  the  fable  through  all  the  pages  of  the  classics 
is  the  following  :  we  must  peruse  it  with  humane  charity  for 
the  weakness  of  man,  even  of  the  venerable  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  and  with  every  liberal  allowance  for  the  unavoidable 
ignorance  of  the  inexperienced  and  early  ages  after  the  flood. 
Homer,  in  the  3d  book  of  the  Iliad,  Aristotle  on  animals, 
Ovid's  Met.  book  6.  v.  90.  in  the  edition  of  Burman,  who 
quotes  the  poet's  authorities,  or  his  Greek  and  Syriac  proto- 
types, Strabo,  in  book  7th,  Juvenal,  Sat.  13.  v.  186,  Pliny,  in 

'  A  hundred  travellers  into  Indian  America,  Negroland,  or  Siberia,  present 
us  with  prints  of  tlie  warlike  savages  adorned,  or  armed,  or  clad  in  skins  of 
birds. 
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book  4th,  Mela,  in  book  3d,  c.  8th,  Suetonius,  in  Aug  83,  and 
Philos.  Icon.  2.  c.  22.  A  third  instance  of  conformity  between 
the  Classical  and  the  Sanscrit  mythology  is  the  narrative  of  the 
Centaurs  :  it  is  found  in  the  12th  book  of  Ovid's  Met.  and  of 
his  prototypes  quoted  in  the  edition  of  Burman ;  in  the  two 
epic  poems  of  Homer,  in  Hesiod  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in 
the  second  Pythic  ode  of  Pindar,  in  the  4th  book  of  Diodorus, 
and  in  the  9th  of  Strabo,  in  Pausanias,  5.  c.  10,  in  the  diver- 
sified history  of  ^lian,  11.  c.  2,  in  Apollod.  2.  c.  5.  1.  3,  an(J 
in  Hyginus's  Fables,  33  and  62.  Now  Wilford,  from  Sanscrit 
geographers,  plants  the  nation  with  four  feet,  or  the  C/iataspada, 
on  the  fountains  and  banks  of  the  river  Jumna,  in  vol.  the  8th, 
and  at  pages  347  and  348,  and  at  page  367  the  Asbas,  or 
horses,  in  the  modern  seats  of  the  Turkmans.'  A  fourth,  and  a 
more  remarkable  instance  of  coincidence  occurs  in  the  tradition 
or  fable  of  an  Amazonian  people.  The  following  army  of 
classics  record  their  existence  :  Homer,  and  Virgil  with  his 
authorities,  Herodotus  in  his  4th  book,  and  the  110th  c.  Strabo 
in  the  11th  book,  and  Diodorus  in  the  2d  book,  Dion.  Hal.  in 
the  4th,  and  Plutarch,  with  his  authorities,  in  the  life  of  Theseus: 
Justin,  book  2,  c.  5,  Apollodorus,  2,  c,  3  and  5,  Hygin.  fab. 
14  and  163,  and  Jornandes  in  the  7th  c.  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Goths.  Now,  in  the  Pleasing  History,  the  Chinese  novel 
mentioned  above,  in  the  4th  volume,  an  entire  play  is  founded 
on  the  story  of  a  queen  of  Amazonians  situated  in  Tartary,  and 
robbing  the  adjacent  provinces  of  China  of  male  children. 
Wilford,  at  the  346th  page,  vol.  8th,  mentions  from  the  Sans- 
crit authorities  a  tribe  denominated  Stirajah,  or  the  Amazons, 
at  the  northern  fountains  of  the  river  Jumna.  This  singular 
tradition  survived  to  the  age  of  Marco  Polo  :  at  the  622d  page 
of  Harris's  collection,  he  describes  them :  his  expressions  are 
similar  to  the  following  narrative  in  Brocquiere,  who,  at  the 
159th  and  193d  pages  of  his  travels,  in  the  English  translation, 
remarks,  that  «  he  saw  a  woman  wearing  a  tarquais  like  a  man ; 


'  Dionysius  Periegetcs  describes  in  Scythia  tlie  Kippopodes  as  having  the 
feet  of  horses.  The  fable  is  repeated  in  the  travels  of  Rubriquis  and  John  de 
Piano  Carpini. 
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for  these  women  of  the  Turkman  race  fight  like  men  :  thirty 
thousand  of  the  females  bear  the  tarquals,  and  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a  lord  named  Turk-gadiroly,  who  presides  among 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  :  he  has  ten  thousand  men  at  arms 
and  one  hundred  thousand  women."  A  fifth  instance  of  such 
a  resemblance  in  fable  occurs  in  Captain  Wilford  at  the  S^Tth 
page  of  the  same  volume,  in  which  he  quotes  from  the  Sanscrits 
the  name  of  the  golden  tree,  or  Tant-Cainufiy  and  we  may 
naturally  inquire  if  the  story  be  not  the  same  as  that  in  Hero- 
dotus. The  sixth  and  seventh  examples,  which  I  shall  adduce, 
are  the  two  tribes,  whose  names  are  recorded  by  Captain  Wil- 
ford at  pages  Sii  and  347,  vol.  8th,  the  Eciipada,  or  single 
footed,  analogous  to  the  Monopodes  and  Kiiopodcs  of  Pliny  •, 
and  the  yJtsha»ii,  or  «crTo/xoi,  of  the  classics,  and  particularly  of 
Pliny,  a  people  without  mouths.  The  whimsical  tradition  of 
these  clans  has  reached  even  to  the  distant  age  of  Rubriquis, 
and  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  and  is  gravely  related  by  Sir  John 
Maundeville.  Strabo,  in  the  8th  book,  and  a  crowd  of  the 
poets,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Virgil  and  Ovid,  with  their 
numerous  prototypes,  describe  the  monstrous  Cyclops  :  even 
this  fable  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Indoos;  for  Captain  Wil- 
ford has  discovered,  near  the  Sacas  of  the  classics,  the  tribe  of 
Ecavilochenas,  or  the  one-eyed.  Every  reflecting  reader  will 
sicken  at  this  extended  series  of  absurdities,  and  in  reverential 
silence  will  throw  a  mantle  on  the  credulity  of  the  human  under- 
standing. 

Such  have  been  the  savage  tribes,  with  which  mythology  and 
Ignorance  have  covered  the  frontiers  of  Thina,  and  of  Serica  : 
we  shall  conclude  the  essay  with  more  authentic  and  historical 
geography.  The  last  name,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
Chinese  by  the  classics,  is  the  Catthsel,  or  Chathse,  whose  situ- 
ation Is  marked  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and  who  have  been 
identified  with  China,  in  Mannert's  northern  geography,  and  by 
Dr.  Vincent;  rival  names.  Sir  William  Jones  also.  In  Asiatic 
Researches,  Vol.  2,  p.  21.  adds,  the  name  of  Khata  was  given  to 
China.  I  have  likewise  quoted  the  voluminous  account  of 
north  and  south  China  from  Harris's  volume,  which  contains 
the  travels  of  the  monk  Rubriquis  to  Kathai,  of  the  two  Maho- 
metans, and  of  Marco  Polo.  Three  passages  from  the  Portuguese 
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voyages  have  been  also  inserted-,  but,  probably,  a  sentence, 
which  will  appear  the  most  decisive  of  the  identity  of  China 
and  Cathay,  is  the  following  :  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  in  the 
(')4th  page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Hackluyt  collection, 
describes  Zingis-Khan  as  overwhelming,  and  plundering  a  part 
of  the  Cathayans,  whose  principal  city  abounded  with  gold,  and 
with  incredible  wealth  :  at  the  129th  page  Rubriquis  adds,  that 
Cathaia,  a  mighty  and  populous  nation,  was  anciently  the 
Seres,  who  manufacture  dresses  of  silk,  and  v/ho  are  called 
(as  Ptolemy  observed  in  book  6,  c.  !(>.)  Seres  from  a  town  o£ 
the  same  name :  they  possess  a  town  v/ith  walls  of  silver,  and 
with  a  tower  of  gold.  Strabo  likewise  at  page  699  of  the  15th 
book,  describes  the  site  of  the  Cathel.  (Wilford,  It  is  true, 
identifies  them  in  vol.  8.  p.  349,  Asiatic  Researches,  with  the 
Chatars  ;  but  I  suspect  a  mistake  :)  "  Some  writers  place  Cathea, 
the  country  of  the  king  Sopithes,  between  the  tv/o  rivers 
Ilydaspes  and  Acesines :  others  bei/oiid  the  Acesines,  and  the 
Hyarotis.  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that  so  many  honors  are 
reported  to  be  paid  in  Cathea  to  beauty ;  even  dogs  and  horses 
are  valued  for  the  quality.  Oneslcritus  relates,  that  the  king  is 
selected  for  his  charms  of  person  :  at  the  expiration  of  two 
months,  a  new  born  child  is  publicly  determined  to  possess  a 
good  figure,  and  to  be  worthy  of  life,  or  the  contrary ;  and  he 
is  sentenced  by  the  magistrate  to  die,  or  to  live  :  they  tinge  their 
beards  also  with  many  and  various  colors,  as  ornamental : 
many  Indoos  indeed  have  adopted  the  same  practice,  for  the 
country  produces  coloring  substances  admirably  adapted  to 
dye  the  hair,  and  their  dresses  :  and  the  nation,  frugal  in  other 
respects,  loves  ornament :  the  husband  and  the  wife  mutually 
choose  each  other;  this  circumstance  appears  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Catheans  :  the  wives  also  burn  themselves  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  their  departed  spouses ;  the  following  is  said  to  be  the 
reason  of  the  custom  :  in  a  former  age,  the  wives,  from  a 
criminal  attachment  to  young  men,  had  deserted,  or  poisoned, 
their  hu'-.bands ;  to  prevent  this  latter  crime,  this  law  was 
enacted — neither  the  law,  nor  the  reason  of  It  appear  to  me 
to  be  probable.  They  say,  that  in  the  land  of  Sopithes  a  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  dug  from  a   mountain,  suiRcient  to  supply  all 
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India  :  gold  and  silver  ore  likewise  is  discovered  in  other  hills 
not  far  distant,  as  Gorgos,  a  dealer  in  metals,  has  described ; 
but  the  Indians,  unskilled  in  their  fusion,  and  in  metallurgy, 
are  ignorant  of  the  riches,  with  which  they  abound,  and  on  this 
account,  conduct  the  process  with  great  simplicity."  Diod.  Sic. 
book  17.  c.  10.  repeats  the  above  history,  and  adds,  that  Alex- 
ander burnt  the  greatest  and  strongest  town  of  the  Cathei, 
which  he  took  with  difficulty.  The  inhabitants  of  another  city 
submitted  and  were  spared.  The  works  of  Du  Halde  on  China, 
and  the  translations  by  the  French  of  the  Chinese  historians, 
united  with  the  prints,  and  the  descriptions  of  Montanus  in  his 
early  '  Embassies  to  China  and  Japan,'  will  diffuse  a  strong 
light  on  the  assertions  in  M.  Polo  respecting  Cathay  and  Mangi; 
and  the  mind  must,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  very  prejudiced 
indeed,  which,  after  the  investigation,  should  refuse  to  admit  its 
identity  with  the  very  ancient  China. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  judiciously  observed,  that,  in  tracing  the 
origin  of  any  people,  the  most  certain  guide  is  the  comparison 
of  their  language  with  the  speech  of  a  neighbouring  state,  and, 
I  may  add,  of  an  earlier  kingdom.  In  closing  our  dissertation 
on  the  identity  of  the  Seres,  the  Thinae  and  the  Cathei,  with 
the  modern  Chinese,  it  will  be  useful  to  apply  this  criterion 
and  standard  to  the  language  of  China  in  the  several  ages  of 
the  Sanscrit  authors,  of  the  classics,  and  of  the  moderns.  Sir 
William  Jones  in  the  discourse  quoted  above,  372d  page,  affords 
us  this  information :  "  Their  spoken  language  not  having 
been  preserved  in  the  usual  symbols  of  articulate  sounds,  must 
have  been  for  many  ages  in  a  continual  flux  j  their  letters,  if 
we  may  so  call  them,  are  merely  the  symbols  of  ideas  •,  they 
have  no  ancient  monuments,  from  which  their  origin  can  be 
traced,  even  by  plausible  conjecture."  In  vol.  1.  p.  418,  in 
the  4to  edition,  he  had  observed,  that  «  the  order  of  sounds 
in  the  Chinese  grammar  corresponded  nearly  with  that  observed 
in  Thibet,  and  hardly  differed  from  that,  which  the  Hindus 
consider  as  the  invention  of  their  gods." 

The  classics  have  merely  recorded  that  the  tongue  of  the 
Seres  differed  from  that  of  other  men.  Pausanias,  in  the 
passage,  v/liich  I  quoted  above,  asserts  their  descent  from  the 
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mingled  blood  of  Indoos  and  of  Scythians  [or  Tartars] : 
Halhed,  one  of  the  most  extensive  orientalists  Europe  has 
produced,  attests  in  his  preface  to  the  Gentoo  laws,  that 
all  the  Hebrew  roots,  and  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  are 
referable  to  the  parental  tongue,  to  the  yet  more  ancient 
Sanscrit-,  and  Grosier  on  China,  in  his  second  volume, 
377th  page,  of  the  English  translation,  avers,  "  that  their 
language  has  continued  the  same,  and  that  no  historical  fact 
proves  their  ancient  speech  to  differ  from  their  modern ;  as 
China  has  neither  changed  its  inhabitants,  nor  admitted,  as  other 
countries  have  received,  many  millions  of  foreign  colonists. 
The  first  chapters  of  the  Chou-king  were  written  two  thousand 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  yet  they  are  still  intelligible." 
It  is  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  China.  «  A  speech  is  preserved 
which  was  made  by  an  old  man  to  the  emperor  Yao,  and  two 
songs  also  of  an  equally  remote  date.  The  inscriptions  made 
by  the  early  emperor  Yu  and  inscribed  on  a  rock,  are  yet 
understood."  They  are  to  China,  Runic  rhymes  on  Danish 
rocks :  they  are  a  Duillian  inscription :  "  the  nation  still  imitates 
their  old  Law  of  King  :"  it  is  obviously  their  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  :  the  pronunciation,  it  is  admitted,  has  changed,  as  may 
be  proved  by  their  old  rhymes.  Ebn  Haucal,  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  confesses,  that  in  Cheen  the  dialects  are  numerous, 
but  seems  to  me  at  least  to  hint,  that  the  language  is  the  same  : 
Marco  Polo  in  the  619th  page  of  Harris,  is  very  conclusive  and 
satisfactory  :  "  In  all  the  nine  kingdoms  of  Mangi  one  language 
is  used,  with  variety  of  dialect,  and  but  one  sort  of  writing  :" 
Van  Braam,  who  travelled  through  the  internal  provinces  of 
China,  asserts,  in  his  second  volume,  that  «  this  wonderful 
language  only  exhibits  through  that  extensive  empire  the  slight 
variation  of  provincialisms,  but  that  the  national  speech  is 
intelligible  in  all  its  principalities,  while  the  tongue  of  the 
Mandarines  is  minutely  the  same  in  all."  A  longer  discussion 
would  oblige  us  to  enter  into  the  structure  of  their  grammar, 
of  which  Grosier  in  the  above  chapter  gives  an  enlarged  deline- 
ation, and  on  which  Lord  Monboddo,  Harris,  and  Hager,  with 
a  hundred  inferior  names,  have  written  commentaries. 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  the  brevity  of  an  essay,  to  intimate  the 
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secret  cause,  to  which  we  may  ascribe  the  uniformity  and 
permanence  of  the  Cliinese  tongue.  All  nations,  who  have 
remained  homogeneous,  and  uinningled,  during  four,  five,  or 
six  thousand  years ;  and  who,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
national  existence,  were  populous,  and  favorably  circumstanced 
for  a  rapid  increase  of  their  population,  have,  in  every  history, 
retained  during  a  long  space  of  time  their  primitive  tongue : 
some  will  probably  only  cease  to  speak  a  dialect  of  it,  when  the 
human  race  shall  disappear  from  our  globe.  This  fact  is  illus- 
trated in  the  ancient  and  modern  tongue  of  the  Arabian  tribes, 
a  branch  of  the  Assyrian,  and  of  the  Hebrew  stem ;  of  the 
Mogul,  of  the  Sarmatian,  or  Sclavonlan,  of  the  Gothic,  including 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  and  of  the  venerable  Sanscrit.  In  all 
these  illustrious  examples,  we  see  nations  ranging  themselves 
into  vast  masses,  and  the  mother  tongue  subdividing  itself  into 
a  hundred  dialects,  but  the  grand  features  of  the  family  remain 
unimpaired. 

Such  have  been  the  successive  migrations,  and  such  tlie 
original  seats,  of  the  Chinese;  such  have  been  in  various  ages  the 
singular  circumstances  of  the  Cathei,  Sinse,  Thinse,  and  Seres  ; 
and  such  are  the  reasons  for  the  inference  that  they  constituted 
merely  one  people,  the  Chinese,  in  their  ancient  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

P.K. 


REMARKS 
ON  THE  INTRODUCTORY  LINES  OF  THE  ILIAI>. 


X  LAIN  and  simple  as  we  find  the  introductory  lines  of  the  Iliad 
to  be,  the  critics  do  not  appear  to  have  adequately  comprehended 
them.  I  shall  therefore  here  insert  the  original,  with  a  few 
remarks  in  illustration  of  it. 

iVfijViV  ciuh,  flea,  II>)X>5VaSew  'ylp(;;jXr]oj 
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'Ilpoiwv,  uvTOvg  Is  iKuo^ix  Tvjyz  x'jy=ircriv, 
Olwvola-l  Ts  TToia-r  Jto:  &'  hrXsiiTo  /3oyA:^. 
i'he  following  is  the  version  of  Cowper  : 

«  Sing,  Muse,  the  deadly  wrath  of  Peleus'  son, 
"  Achilles  source  of  many  thousand  woes, 
"  To  the  Achaian  host,  which  numerous  souls 
"  Of  heroes  sent  to  Ades  premature, 
<'  And  left  their  bodies  to  devouring  dogs, 
«'  And  birds  of  heav'n  (so  Jove  his  will  perform'd)." 
The  object  of  the  poet  in  this  introduction  is,  to  say  that 
Jupiter  originally  planned  the  destruction  of  the  Greeks ;  and, 
that  the  anger  of  Achilles  was  but  his  instrument  in  executing 
it.     The  words  of  Prometheus  in  that  play  of  jfEschylus,  when 
replying  to  the  question  of  To,  who  bound  him  to  the  rock  ? 
express  the  exact  meaning  of  Homer : 

Bo'jXsvixu  |X5V  to  hhv,  'H'^aia-Tov  Oe  X-'P' 
The  above  translator  therefore  is  not  correct  when  he  represents 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  as  the  source  of  woes  to  the  Greeks  ;  but 
his  mind,  in  this  histance,  was  too  much  preoccupied  by  the 
version  of  his  more  tuneful  predecessor  : 

<'  Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
«  Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess,  sing  ; 
«'  That  wrath,  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
«  The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain  ; 
«  Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore 
«  Devouring  dogs,  and  hungry  vultures  tore, 
<«  Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove  : 
«  Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove." 
Neither  Pope  nor  Cowper  were  sufficiently  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer,  and  they  were  misled  by  those  learned  editors, 
on  whose  judgment  they  implicitly  relied.    Clarke  and  Eniestus 
have  inserted  the  clause,  Jihgo  It:A=/?to  (SovXri  in  a  parenthesis, 
thus  making  that  foreign  and  collateral,  which  was  the  intrinsic 
and  direct  object  of  the  poet,  namely,  that  the  will  of  Jove  was 
the  source  or  spring  of  woes  to  the  Greeks.  Nor  did  Mr.  Wake- 
field more  adequately  understand  the  passage,  who  thus  writes 
in  his  Observations  on  Pope's  Translation  :  «  The  true  jnterpre- 
tation  in  question  is  not  obvious.    I  understand  the  poet  as 
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follows,  Bui  the  will  of  Jove  zvas  aU  this  time  accomplishing. 
He  had  decreed  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  was  brought 
forward  by  this  very  means,  the  quarrel  between  the  chiefs ;  a 
circumstance,  that  appeared  very  likely  to  impede  and  even  frus- 
trate the  grand  event.  For  the  resentment  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Patroclus  was  fatal  to  Hector,  and  in  him  to  Troy/' 

Horner,  as  Quintilian  observes,  has  expressed  the  subject  of 
his  immortal  poem  with  great  brevity  and  perspicuity  5  but  his 
language  is  highly  figurative,  as  will  appear  by  unfolding  the 
primary  senses  of  the  terms  used  by  him.  From  the  old  noun 
Ix,  earth,  came  perhaps  the  verb  9;co,  to  place  in  the  earth,  hence 
the  leading  and  more  appropriate  meaning  of  it  is  to  plant, 
which  appears  the  sense  of  s$yik=  in  this  place :  "  Achilles 
planted  innumerable  woes  to  the  Greeks. — His  wrath  was  the 
soil  in  which' Jove  sowed  the  seeds  of  destruction  to  the  Greeks." 
Kaxa.  <$tJTsus(v,  to  plant  evils,  t^ovov  t^vrsutiv,  to  plant  death,  is 
a  metaphor  of  frequent  recurrence  in  Homer,  and  he  pursues 
and  diversifies  it  in  this  place  to  the  end  of  his  exordium. 

The  terms  expressive  of  bodily  or  mental  strength  are  copied 
by  analogy  from  the  evolution  or  growth  of  trees  and  plants  : 
thus  vis  or  vires  is  taken  from  vireo,  to  be  green ;  vigor  from 
zv'o-fo,  to  vegetate.  On  this  principle,  the  Hebrew  a«  ab,  ver- 
dure, or  a  plant  in  its  bloom,  is  the  parent  of  the  Greek  Icjjjj,  or 
the  adverbialized  Vc|;i,  strenglh,  and  of  the  hence  derived  adjec- 
tive 'i^^iixoci  strong,  but  the  primary  sense  of  which  is  blooming. 
Thus  our  poet  characterises  the  wife  of  Alcinous  as  l<pSi[xri, 
surely  not  meaning  strong  or  brave,  but  blooming.  Farther,  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  to:an  hnOt,  is  to  shake,  or  cut  down  fruit  from 
a  tree.  Hence  apparently  j'ttto;,  to  strike,  and  by  dilating  the 
aspirate  into  two  vowels  laTrrw,  of  which  the  compound  vgo'i- 
aTCTca  therefore  here  means  prematurely  to  mow  or  to  cut  down. 
The  souls  of  heroes  were  the  fruits,  which  the  wrath  of  Achilles 
was  the  means  of  cutting  to  the  ground  ;  and  they  served  in  this 
state  to  feed  dogs  and  vultures.  The  figure  of  cutting  men 
down  in  the  bloom  of  life,  like  green  grass,  is  common  in  all 
Asiatic  writings,  and  especially  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

Finally,  the  words  tsAsoj,  tjAeSco,  6aAAw,  are  doubtless  of  the 
same  origin,  and  are  applied  with  the  strictest  propriety  to  trees 
Fhen  efflorescing,  to  flowers  that  blossom,  or  to  fruits  that 
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ripen  -,  and  the  sense  which  Homer  conveys  by  ItjXei'sto  is,  and 
tlie  Kill  of  Jove  ripened  or  maliired  it.  The  whole  passage 
may  be  thus  rendered  :  "  The  wrath  of  Achilles  planted  innu-' 
merable  woes  to  the  Greeks,  prematurely  cut  down  to  Hades 
the  souls  of  many  blooming  heroes,  and  made  their  bodies  a 
prey  to  dogs  and  birds  ;  but  (while  the  wrath  of  Achilles  sowed 
the  seed  of  this  ruin)  the  will  of  Jove  (was  the  cause  which) 
ripened  it  into  perfection." 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  deserves  attention,  and  which 
confirms  the  above  explanation,  that  ^Eschylus,  in  his  IJepki  epi 
Thebais,  has  obviously  imitated  this  passage  of  Homer ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  understood  it  in  the  figurative  sense  here 
explained  •,  for,  when  the  Chorus  were  describing  the  horrors 
that  would  ensue  on  the  capture  of  that  city,  they  say 
Ol)iTPOV  yiio,  TToKiV  T)jv8'  cayuyiciv 

"Aih  irpolxl'M. Ver.  322. 

The  sentiment  of  which  is  this :  "  What  pity  that  this  ancient 
city,  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  as  a  tree  laden  with  fruits, 
should  prematurely  be  cut  down  and  plunged  into  Hades  "  (see 
what  is  said  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  in  Math,  xi.)  The 
Chorus,  after  dropping  the  allusion,  resumes  it  at  line  359. 

nz(TcjyJ  aXyuvzi  x'jgr^a-tx;' 

Th'/igov  o'  oi^iJ.ci  Twy  5aAa/xy;7roAa;y. 
Here  the  tree,  to  the  root  of  which  the  axe  of  destruction  was 
laid,  showers  down  its  foliage  and  fruits ;  and,  by  falling, 
pains  the  spectators,  who  before  viewed  them  with  delight. 
These  fruits  gave  pleasure  to  the  virgins,  who  contemplated 
them  from  their  chambers ;  and  they  now  occasion  proportion- 
able anguish  by  tumbling  on  their  heads.  This  contrast  of 
present  pain  with  past  pleasure  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  is  the 
circumstance,  on  which  is  founded  the  propriety  of  the  expres- 
sions uXyvvai  }ivp^(Tag  and  7tix.gov  oiMfj-a.  The  obscurity  of  this 
passage  has  been  felt,  but  not  removed,  by  the  critics. 

Homer  considered  the  individuality,  or  essence  of  man,  as 
consisting  in  his  bodt/,  and  not  in  his  soiiL  The  wrath  of 
Achilles  sent  many  blooming  souls  of  heroes  to  Hades,  but 
made  those  heroes  ihenise/ves  a  prey  to  dogs.  The  natural 
system  of  Epicurus  florishcd  long  before  the  birth  of  that  philo- 
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sopher,  and  our  great  bard  appears  obliquely  to  inculcate  it, 
when  he  does  not  profess  to  do  so.  Lucretius  himself  with  all 
his  admiration  of  the  Grecian  sage,  was  desirous  to  support  his 
system  by  the  authority  of  Homer  : 

«  Quo  neque  permanent  animse,  neque  corpora  nostra  5 
*<  Sed  qu^dam  simulacra,  modis  pallentia  miris  : 
**  Unde  sibi  exortam,  semper  florentis  Homeri 
*'  Commemorat  speciem,  lacrumas  effundcre  salsas 
"  Coepisse,  et  rerum  naturam  expandere  dictis/' 
The  simulacra  or  specica  here  mentioned  were  called  sloxKa  by 
Epicurus,  and  ■^/'j^x^ai  by  Homer ;  and  the  Latin  poet  alludes 
perhaps  to  the  Introductory  lines  of  the  Iliad.  Those  philo- 
sophers, who  believed  in  the  immateriality  of  mind,  as  placing 
the  essence  of  self  in  soul,  uniformly  borrowed  the  term  soul  to 
signify  self.  Thus  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  trsJ  nuphs  means 
soul  and  self;  and  they  would  express,  «  a  man  threw  himself 
into  the  river,"  by  "  he  threw  his  soul  into  the  river."  On  this 
principle  a  great  number  of  passages  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
receive  much  illustration.  In  Gen.  iii.  8.  we  read  «  And  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  v/alking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  dr/j/."  But  the  original  is  ovn  mi^  laruach  hejom,  '^  in  the 
spirit  of  the  aa^j''  or  "  iu  the  self-same  dajj."  The  wearied  man, 
in  one  of  the  fables  of  Locliman^  is  represented  as  invoking 
death  to  his  spirit,  i.  e.  to  himself.  The  primary  sense  of  \I/'j;^») 
is  breath,  which  is  also  that  of  Qvimc,  tnind,  it  being  derived 
from  the  Persian  dum.  Hence  these  terms  in  Homer  and  other 
Greek  writers  came  to  signify  self  as  'y^pvuasvoj  rjv  "i^v^fiv,  having 
preserved  himself;  oXzacru;  Suftov,  having  destroyed  himself; 
and,  when  our  Lord  is  said  to  groan  h  rco  Trvcvpan,  the  phrase 
means  that  he  groaned  in  himself;  i.  e.  he  sighed  without 
explaining  to  any  around  him  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  that 
swelled  his  bosom. — See  Mark,  vili.  12. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  philosophers,  who  considered  the 
essence  of  man  as  consisting  in  matter,  used  the  terms  equivalent 
to  body,  to  denote  self;  hence  corpus  in  Latin,  and  a-'J^^tx  in 
Greek,  are  sometimes  employed  in  this  signification,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  Homer,  in  the  above  passage,  uses  avToh:,  them- 
selves^ for  (rixix.c4.ru  in  opposition  to  ^'u^ac. 

March  l&h,  181  L  J.  L 
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AN  ESSAY 


On  the  Respect  paid  to  Old  Age  hj  the  Athenians  arid  the 
Romajis. 


ATHENIANS. 

Xf  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Athenians,  we  shall  find  the 
same  respect  paid  to  age  even  among  those  fierce  and  haughty 
democrats.  No  man,  who  was  under  thirty,  could  be  admitted 
a  member  of  the  senate  of  five  hundred ; '  and,  when  the  senate 
was  assembled,  the  herald  first  called  upon  those,  who  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  to  deliver  their  sentiments  :  we  find 
Demosthenes,  who  florished  so  many  ages  after  the  time  of  their 
legislator,  Solon,  and  v/ho  lived  in  times  of  such  deplorable 
corruption,  com.pelled  to  apologize,  in  his  1st  Philippic,  for 
rising  to  speak  before  the  older  members  had  delivered  their 
sentiments. 

Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  (v.  993.)  represents 
the  allegorical  personages  of  Dicsus  andof  Adieus  "contending," 
as  Mr.  Cumberland  observes  in  his  translation,  "  for  the  pos- 
session of  their  pupil,  Phidippides,  after  the  manner  of  the 
choice  of  Hercules."  The  poet  thus  contrives  to  introduce  a 
comparison  of  the  old  system  of  education  with  the  corrupt 
principles,  which  then  prevailed  in  the  schools  :  after  Dicaeus 
has  described  in    lively  colors  the  rational   system   of  former 


'  That  thirty  was  the  senatorial  age  is  evident  from  Xenophon's  Mem. 
(1. 1.  c.  1.  f.  Aj.)   'i\x  'Tolivv,   'i(pn   [<3   2*xg«T»i5]    fi>i  <xfi(pi/3oXov   j,  aii   elxXo 

flvXt     TOVJ     KV&^UTTOVi'     Xu}     0     K«g(>t>.»!?,     'oFOV    TTi^,     UTTi,    ^^OiOV   fiovMvliV     6VK 

\\i(r7iv-,  as  cuTTW  (p^oyifcoti  o'v(ri»     f^^oi  fi/  ^ixhv/ov  nuTS^cii  t^Ukovtcc  erwy. 
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times,  he  proceeds  to  deliver  this  advice  to  Phidippides,  which 
I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Cumberland : 

*'  Be  wise,  therefore,  young  man,  and  turn  to  me — 
*'  Turn  to  the  better  guide,  so  shall  you  learn 
"  To  scorn  the  noisy  forum  ;  shun  the  bath, 
"  And  turn  with  blushes  from  the  scene  impure : 
"  Then  conscious  innocence  shall  make  7/ou  hold 
"  To  spurn  th'  injurious,  but  to  reverend  age 
"  Meek  and  submissive,  rising  from,  your  seat 
"  To  pay  the  homage  due,  nor  shall  you  ever 
"  Or  wring  the  parent's  soul,  or  stain  your  own." 
I  must  not  dissemble  the  fact,  that  Herodotus,  when  he  informs 
us  in  a  passage,  which  I  have  already  cited,  that  the  Egyptians 
rise  from  their  seats  before  old  men,  and  yield  the  road  to  them, 
at  the  same  time  observes,  "  that  the  Lacedaemonians  alone  of 
the  Grecians  agree  with  them  in  this  respect :"  Xenophon  also 
puts  these  words,  as  I  have  before  observed,  into  the  mouth  of 
the   younger   Pericles :    "  When   will  Athens  rival  Sparta  in 
paying  respect  to  age  ?  ller  young  men  beghi  by   despising 
their  parents,  and  hence  arises  the  contempt  M'hich  they  feel 
for  the  aged  and  hoary  head."  Pericles  seems  to  have  considered 
this  disrespect  to  age  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  corruption, 
which  then  prevailed  in  their  manners.     Nymphodorus,  how- 
ever, in  the  passage,  v/hich  I  have  already  cited,  says,  that  «  this 
custom  was  observed  alike  by  Egyptians,  and  by  Grecians-^ 
and,  in  that  ch=,pter  of  the  Memorabilia,'  Vv^here  Socrates  endea- 


'  L.  2.  c.  3.  ^.  15. 16. vAtn  [t-aXavin  njaiicrai.  Valckenaer  on  Hero- 
dotus (I.  2.  c.  80.)  deems  t'his  {-asiage  spurious,  but  wliy  should  we  not  sup- 
pose (as  Benwell  observes  in  his  notes  on  Xeuopiion's  Mem.  2d  ed.  p.  548.) 
that  the  conch  of  honor  was  softer  than  the  other  couches .'  Thus  we  artf 
informed  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  journey  to  Constantinople,  (vcl.  2.  p.  417.)  that 
theanibassador,  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  retinue,  went  into  the 
vizier's  tent,  where  a  stool  was  prepared  for  his  excellency;  the  gentlemen 
stood  during  the  time  the  ambassador  remained  :  the  vizier  sat,  cross-legjced, 
«n  a  sopha  raised  about  half  a  foot  from  the  floor,  tvJiich  was  all  laid  with  rich 
carpets."  Captain  Turner,  in  his  Embassy  to  Tibet,  (p.  245.)  says,  in  his 
account  of  a  visit  to  Soopoon  Chooniboo :  "  We  took  our  seats  on  piles  of 
eushioTis,  that  had  been  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room."  The  Chinese  also^ 
ifl  am  not  mistaken,  sil  upon  piles  of  cushions.    I  hope  the  reader  will  her^ 
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vours  to  reconcile  the  two  brothers,  Chserepho  and  Chserecrates, 
and    advises    ChKrecrates,    the  younger  of  the  two,  to   make 


pardon  a  digression  to  explain  from  Savarj-  a  passage  of  Virgil.  He  observes, 
in  his  IStli  letter :  "  The  master  of  the  house  receives  visitors  without  many 
compliments,  but  in  an  afiectioiiatc  manner :  his  equals  go  and  seat  themselves 
by  him,  with  their  legs  crossed  ;  a  posture  by  no  means  fatiguing  with  clothes, 
whicli  do  not  fetter  tlie  limbs:  his  inferiors  are  on  their  knees  and  seated  on 
their  heels :  persons  of  great  distinction  sit  on  an  elevated  sopha,  [tliis  passage 
supplies  another  comment  on  the  passage  above,  as,  beside  the  mention  of  the 
sopha,  it  shows  the  great  difi'erence,  which  the  Egyptians  make  at  their  feasts 
and  visits,  between  equals,  inferiors,  and  superiors;  and  why  should  we  not 
suppose  that  something  of  this  kind  also  prevailed  among  the  Grecians?]  from 
which  they  overlook  the  company :  thus  Eneas  was  in  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  palace  of  Dido,  when  seated  on  a  high  bed,  he  related  to  the  queen  the 
disastrous  fate  of  Troy  reduced  to  ashes : 

Inde  toro  pater  Eneas  sic  orsus  ah  alto. — 1.  2.  v.  2. 
[Heyne  says :  "  alius  tantum  omat ;  et  erant  triclinares  lecti  magnificentiae 
causa  alti^  accedebant  pulvini,"]  the  epithet  of  father  proves  that  Virgil 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  eastern  manners,  with  whom  the  name  of 
Father  is  the  most  respectable  title,  which  one  can  confer  on  any  man:  they 
still  think  it  an  honor  to  be  so  called  :  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  they  quit  tJieir 
proper  name  for  the  appellation  of  Father  of  such  a  one.  Tims,  in  the  passage, 
which  I  have  just  quoted  from  Mr.  Bell,  we  aie  told  that  the  vizier  sat  on  an 
elevated  sopha:  thus  Mr.  Bell  says,  in  bis  journey  to  Ispahan,  (vol.  1.  p.  81.) 
the  ambassador  "  was  received  [by  the  Chan]  in  a  magnificent  hall,  spread 
with  fine  carpets ;  there  was  a  seat  placed  for  tlie  ambassador,  while  the  rest  of 
the  company  sat  cross-legged  on  the  carpets,  in  the  Persian  manner:"  Again  in 
p.  115.  "  We  were  placed  cross-legged  on  the  carpets  [at  the  house  of  the 
Devettar]  except  the  amhassador,  who  had  a  seat."  Thus  Captain  Turner  says,  iu 
his  Enilvssy  to  Eootan,  (p.  27.)  "  AVe  advanced, and  took  our  seats  [atthehouse 
of  the  Soobah  of  Buxadewar] — he  sat  opposite  to  us,  on  a  scarlet  cloth,  having  a 
square  piece  of  tiger's  skin  in  tlie  centre,  spread  upon  a  stage  of  wood,  which 
was  elevated  about  a  foot  from  the  floor."  He  says,  in  p.  237,  "  We  found  the 
ngent  [of  Tibet]  and  Soopoon  Choomboo  seated  upon  the  left-hand-side  of  the 
tlirone,  on  elevated  seats  raised  with  satin  cushions ; — tivo  raised  seals  of  cushions 
had  been  prepared,  towards  which  the  regent,  waving  his  hand,  with  a  vei-y  signifi- 
cant look,  directed  us  to  be  seated  :"  [compare  this  passage  also  with  Xenophon 
above]  Again,  in  p.  S3Q.  "  I  was  allowed  to  visit  Teshoo  Lama,  and  found 
h'lm  placed,  in  great  form,  upon  his  Misnud,  a  fabric  of  silk  cushions  piled  one  wpon 
another,  until  the  seat  is  elevated  to  the  lieighi  of  four  feet  from  the  floor." — Mr, 
Harm«r  has  given  other  instances  in  vol.  ii.  p.  500,  ^th  ed. 
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t}ic  first  overtures  of  peace,  Cha?rccrates  replies,  that  "  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  I)im,  the  younger,  to  begin,  when  all  mankind 
have  agreed  in  making  the  elder  take  the  lead,  on  every  occasion, 
both  of  speech  and  of  action  ;"  the  great  master  of  morality, 
and  of  reason,  asks  in  his  Lurn,  "  whether  it  is  not  the  acknow- 
ledged custom  of  mankind  for  the  younger  to  give  the  road  to 
die  elder,  whenever  he  meets  him,  to  rise  from  his  seat,  when- 
ever he  approaches  him,  to  honor  him  with  a  soft  couch,  and 
to  allow  him  the  priority  of  speech?"  From  what  has  been  said, 
I  think  that  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  more  particular  than  the  Athenians  in  observing  this 
goodly  custom  even  in  the  more  virtuous  xra  of  the  Athenian 
history  ;  but  that  it  was  observed  by  those  Athenians,  who 
paid  any  attention  to  moral  propriety,  even  in  the  time  g£ 
Secrates,  when  the  Athenians  had  degenerated  from  the 
virtuous  simplicity  of  their  ancient  manners, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  present  to  the  reader  the  opinions  of 
Aristotle,  of  Plutarch,  and  of  Phocylides,  upon  this  branch  of 
moral  duty,  and  shall  thus  close  this  part  of  our  subject.  Aris- 
totle,' in  his  Politics,  (book  vii.  c.  14.)  when  he  is  discussing 
the  topic  of  obedience,  says  :  "  Nature  will  here  be  our  best 
guide,  who  has. made  the  distinction  between  age  and  youth;  it 
is  tlie  privilege  of  age  to  command,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  youth 
to  obey  :  surely  no  man  can  remonstrate  against  such  an  autho- 
rity, even  if  he  considers  himself  as  superior,  in  any  respect, 
to  the  man,  who  exercises  it  over  him,  especially  as  he  may 
console  himself  by  the  reflection,  that  advanced  age  will  confer 
upon  him  a  similar  degree  of  power."     The  same  great  master 


H  0v(rig  di.de<i!ci  -rhv  ciig^ariv,  Tratita-xrcc  uvro  rZ  y-yii  rxiiTo,  to  /^ilv  vic^repoVy 

«t,'^s;5  xMd'  iiAiKtoiv  u^^cuivoi,    ova    ii  votii^ii  ilvott  xgi/rr^v,   olxXui  n  y.xi 

The  old  reading  here  is  ovdl  i  evo  u  ;  but  the  latter  reading,  which  is 
proposed  in  Vietorius's  commentary  upon  this  work,  gives  to  the  passage  so; 
RUTch  spiii?,  :ind  carries  with  it  sach  an  air  of  probability,  {hat  I  have  adopted 

it  in  this  traii&hitioi). 
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of  reason  says  in  his  Ethics,  (book  ix.  c.  2.) '  «  that  we  should 
sliow  to  our  seniors  the  honor,  which  is  due  to  their  age,  by 
rising  at  their  approach,  by  yielding  our  seats  to  them,  and  by 
paying  to  them  every  other  mark  of  respect."  Diogenes,  the 
Laertian,  in  his  curious  and  valuable  ^'  Lives  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers,"  (segm.  82.  1.  5.)  tells  us,  that  Demetrius  used  to 
inculcate  these  three  duties  unon  the  young :  "  to  reverence 
their  parents  at  home ;  to  7'evere7ice  their  se7iiors  in  the  iniblic 
roads ;  and,  when  they  strayed  into  retired  and  desert  places,  to 
reverence  themselves."  ^  The  Cherona^an  philosopher,  in  his 
tract  on  the  Education  of  Children,  says  :  "  Philosophy  teaches 
us  the  difference  between  honor  and  turpitude,  between  justice 
and  injustice ;  what  we  are  to  pursue,  and  what  we  are  to 
shun :  Philosophy  teaches  us  to  reverence  the  gods,  to  honor 
our  parents,  to  respect  the  aged  head.,  to  obey  the  lav/s  and  the 
magistrates  of  our  country  :  Philosophy  teaches  us  not  to  violate 
our  matrimonial  vows,  not  to  insult  our  slaves,  to  be  neither 
arrogant  in  prosperity,  nor  dejected  in  adversity,  to  be  trans- 
ported neither  with  rage,  nor  with  joy :  "  "  these,"  continues 
Plutarch,  "  are  the  choicest  blessings,  which  philosophy  brings 
in  her  train  "  Mr.  Giftbrd,  in  his  translation  of  the  13th  satire 
of  Juvenal,  has  produced  a  beautiful  fragment  of  the  poet 
Phocylides  ^  upon  this  subject,  which  speaks  in  the  same  strong 
language  :  it  is  given  in  a  note.  What  need  is  there  to  produce 
any  additional  testimonies  ?  Pleni  sunt  omnes  libri,  plenoe  sapi- 
entium  voces,  plena  exemplorum  vetustas. 

T«7?  xiviot?  Tot/  itvxi  ycaXXtov  t,  icivro'ii  i'lg  txZt  iTrcceyAtv  }cxt  nf^tiv  a  KxSta.'Tri^ 
iioii'  ov  TFxtroiv  Pc,  yoniK-iv,  wJe  y«§  Ty,)i  avrh'J  sr^r^i  k»i  f^y.T^i,  cva  xv  rv.r 
ret/  (ro(pev,  '?,  Tow  CT^osTnyot/,  uXXoi  tuv  ■i!reiT^ix.y,v,  oy.oiu<;  di  xui  ,«»TgiX);»,  nati 
srxvTt  Se  tS  sr^E(r/3i;T5^a.',T<j«i!'  Tiiv  k»6'  in.Xix.iccy,  v-aravxc-rdru,  y-xl  a-ocTxaXuru, 
Kxt  Toii  rtiovraig. 

Toiii  Hovi  'i^r,  oav,  ittI  (aIv  t>j?  cly.iag,  rovi  ysvcT;  xtOi7a-^xi,  vt  o-.  ra;,  <.0ov:,. 
nvi;  XTTuyTuiircii,  h  o\  rxHi  egij^t/aj,  {x'jtoh';. 

'    Ai2uc-Sxi  zs-iXfox^oTx^ovg,  uxiiv  ol  y't^ovTiv 
VJ^H?,  Kxi  yi^ciMV  woiVT^v,  ysvE*!'  o   urxXxuro} 
_TF^i<r!2vv  'ly.yiXtr.x  arutTgi;  wu.i  ruia7(ri  y-^xiei. 
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ROMANS. 

We  find  the  same  respect  paid  to  age  by  the  Roman  legis- 
lator. Romulus  styled  the  supreme  council,  which  he  himself 
established  at  Rome,  the  Senate,  or  assembly  of  aged  men. 
But,  though  the  Senate  of  Rome  was,  by  the  institution  of  its 
founder,  composed  of  aged  men,  yet  younger  men  were,  in 
subsequent  times,  admitted  to  the  same  honor.  Ovid  has  some 
pretty  lines  upon  this  subject  in  the  5th  book  of  his  Fasti,  v.  57. 
Magna  fuit  quondam  capitis  reverentia  cani, 

Inque  sue  pretio  ruga  senilis  erat : 
Martis  opus  juvenes,  animosaque  bella  gerebant, 

Et  pro  Dis  aderant  in  statione  suis  : 
Viribus  ilia  minor,  nee  habendis  utilis  armis, 

Consllio  patrias  saspe  ferebat  opem : 
Nee  nisi  post  annos  patuit  tunc  Curia  seros ; 

Nomen  et  setatis  mite  Senatus  erat: 
Jura  dabat  populo  senior,  finitaque  certis 
Legibus  est  a^tas,  unde  petatur  honor. 
Et  medius  juvenum,  non  indignantibus  ipsis, 

Ibat ;  et  interior,  si  comes  unus  erat: ' 
Verba  quls  auderet  coram  sene  digna  rubore 

Dicere  ?  Censuram  longa  senecta  dabat : 
Romulus  hoc  vidit ;  selectaque  pectora  patres 

Dixit ;  ad  hos  urbis  summa  relata  novi£  : 
Hlnc  sua  majores  posuisse  vocabula  Majo 
Tangor,  et  aetatl  consuluisse  suae : 


'  Gesner  qiiotes  this  passage  in  !iis  Thesaurus,  under  comes:  as  his  obser- 
vation is  important,  I  shall  quote  it  here:  "  Hor.  Senu.  2,  ft,  17. 
Nee  tames  ilU 
Th  comes  exterior,  si  postulet,  ire  recuses. 
Sinisterior,  in  sinistra  parte  positus,  ut  explicat  Porphyr.  eleganter  in  hunc 
locum  Turnebus  14,  24,  itenique  Lips.  Elect.  2,  2.    Illud  quideni  satis  apparet 
extmoiem  esse  minus  honoratum,  ampliorem  interioreM:   etiam  illud   latus 
tegere  esse   exteriorem    esse,  quod  in  primis  locus   Horatii  modo   laudatus 
declarat :  de  interiore  loco  Ovid.  Fasti,  5,  67,  Quid  si  orta  est  hac  ratio  inde, 
quod  honoraiiori  conceditur  ad  murum  ire,  latus allerum,  nudum,  tcgit  comesV 
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Et  Numltor '  dixisse  potest,  '  Da,  Romule,  mensem 
Hunc  senibus  ;'  nee  avum  sustinuisse  nepos. 

Nee  leve  praspositi  pignus  successor  honoris 
Junius  a  juvenum  nomine  dictus  habet. 
However,  though  we  find  no  positive  assertion  on  the  subject 
of  admission,  in  the  classics,  yet  we  may,  as  Dr.  Adam* 
observes,  reasonably  conclude,  from  certain  laws,  which  the 
Romans  gave  to  foreign  nations  at  different  times,  that  the  sena- 
torial age  was  not  below  thirty.  This  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
senatorial  age  at  Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  only  half  the 
senatorial  age  at  Sparta  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  The  Roman, 
senators  were  usually  asked  their  opinion  by  the  consul,  or  the 
praetor,  (if  the  consul  was  absent)  from  their  dignity,  or  their 
age,  as  the  different  ofBces  of  government  could  be  filled  only 
by  persons  of  a  certain  age.^  The  order,  in  which  they  sat  on 
the  benches,''^  which  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from  one  another, 
was  probably  determined  by  their  dignity,  such  as  consular, 
praetorian,  sedile,  tribunitian,  and  qusestorian,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  their  age.     No  certain  time  seems  anciently  to  have  been 


'  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Numa,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  origin  of  thr 
llames  of  the  ten  months,  whicli  then  constituted  the  Roman  year.  He  says, 
that  the  month  of  May  is  so  called  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercurj',  to  whom 
it  is  consecrated,  and  tliat  the  month  of  June  is  so  called  from  its  being  the 
youthful  season  of  the  year.  .Some  writers,  however,  assert,  that  these  two 
months  borrow  their  names  from  the  two  ages,  old  and  young ;  for  the  older  men 
Hre  called  majores,  and  the  younger  men  are  called  juniores.  Gesner  mentions 
in  his  Thesaurus  two  or  three  different  etymologies  :  "  Junius  Mensis,  teste 
Festo,  a  Junone  putatur  dictus,  quem  Junonialera,  et  Juuonium  dicebant, 
Sed  postea  detritis  quibusdam  Uteris,  ex  Junonio  Junius  est  dictus.  Sunt 
qui  putant  a  Junio  Bruto  dictum  Junium :  Vid.  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  12.  Alir 
i  junioribus  derivant;  sicut  Malum  a  majoribus,  Ovid.  Fast.  6.  88. 

Junius  est  juvenum,  qui  fuit  ante  senum. 

iVIaius  Mensis  :  a  majoribus  dictus  est  Macrob.  Saturn.  1.  1*  Sunt  qui  I\Jaium 

a  Majestate  dea  denominatum-\'elint,  quod  flamoai  Vulcanalis  Calendis  Mails 

Kuic  deic  rem  divinam  facit."     So  uncertain  a  field  of  criticism  is  etymolojy  { 

Spcctatuni  admissi,  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 

*  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  4. 
5  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  12. 

♦  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.l?. 
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fixed  for  the  enjoyment  of  different  offices,  as  Cicero  in  Iiis 
5th  Philippic,  positively  asserts,  that  there  were  no  Leges 
Annales  in  former  times.  As  the  different  offices  of  govern- 
ment were  created  on  different  emergencies,  regulations  on  this 
point  were  probably  made  at  the  time  of  their  creation.  Lucius 
Villius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  573,  made  a  specific  law  for  the 
purpose,  though  some  rule  seems  to  have  been  previously 
observed.  Cicero,  in  his  5th  Philippic,  positively  asserts  the 
consular  age  to  have  been  forty-,three,  and  this  was  the  highest 
civil  honor  at  Rome.  The  first  civil  office,  wliich  could  be 
enjoyed,'  was  the  quxstorship,  M-hich  some  scholars  have 
asserted,  from  a  passage  in  Dio,  might  be  held  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  :  other  scholars  have  fixed  the  age  at  twenty-seven, 
on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  who  says,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  serve  ten  years  in  the  army  before  they  could  aspire 
to  any  civil  magistracy  ;  and,  as  the  military  age  was  seventeen, 
the  qu?estorial  age  was  twenty-seven ;  but  Cicero,  who  often 
boasts  that  he  had  acquired  all  the  honors  of  the  city,  without 
any  repulse,  in  his  proper  year,  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year 
before  he  obtained  the  qusestorship,  which  he  administered  in 
the  subsequent  year  in  Sicily.  Hence  the  usual  age  of  enjoy- 
ing the  qusestorship  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  was  thirty-one- 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Publicola,  informs  us,  that  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  and  disinterested  patriot,  left  without  a 
colleague  by  the  death  of  Brutus,  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle, 
procured  Lucretius,  the  father  of  the  injured  Lucretia,  to  be 
appointed  his  colleague,  and  gave  to  him  the  fasces,  together 
with  the  precedency,  as  the  older  man ;  and  this  mark  of  respect 
to  age  has  been  continued  from  that  time.  We  will  here 
remark,  that  the  two  consuls  were  preceded  by  twelve  lictors, 
who  carried  the  fasces,  or  bundles  of  rods,  in  the  middle  of  which 
axes  were  placed.  Valerius  Publicola,  as  Plutarch  informs  us 
in  his  life,  ordered  the  axes  to  be  taken  away  from  the  rods,  as 
the  badges  of  tyranny,  but  his  successor  restored  them.     The 


'  Adam's  Roman  Autiquities,  p.  105. 
*  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  4. 
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iictors  bore  the  rods  before  each  of  the  consuls  in  his  turn  for  a 
month,  while  they  were  at  Rome,  lest  such  a  splendid  appear- 
ance of  royal  authority  in  two  persons  at  once  should  excite  any 
apprehensions  in  the  multitude.  While  one  of  the  consuls 
made  his  public  appearance  with  these  displays  of  power,  his 
colleague  was  preceded  only  by  a  crier,  and  followed  by  the 
Iictors  without  their  rods  :  their  authority  was  equal,  and  the 
Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to  the  elder ;"  Plutarch 
says,  that  the  law  was  continued  to  his  time,  but  he  is  probably 
mistaken,  as  Aulus  Gellius,  in  the  l^tli  c.  of  the  2d  book  of  his 
Attic  Nights,  informs  us,  that  the  Julian  law  of  Augustus,  to 
promote  matrimony  and  population,  assigned  the  right  of  priority 
to  him,  who  had  the  greatest  number  of  children  ;  and  he  was 
generally  called  consul  major,  or  prior  •,  but  the  preference  was 
still  given  to  the  older  consul  if  they  were  equal  in  other  respects. 
Many  passages  might  be  produced  to  show  the  great  respect 
with  which  age  was  treated  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every 
place,  among  the  Romans,  even  to  a  late  period  of  their  history; 
but  I  shall  content  myself  with  quoting  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages.  Juvenal,  in  his  13th  satire,  when  he  is 
arraigning  the  predominant  vices  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
contrasts  the  profligate  contempt  of  age,  which  then  prevailed, 
with  the  high  respect  which  was  paid  to  it  in  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  or,  to  divest  his  words  of  poetic  diction,  in  the  most 
virtuous  sera  of  the  Roman  history.  The  warmth  and  energy, 
with  which  he  expresses  his  sentiments,  show  the  vast  impor- 
tance, which  was  attached  to  a  reverence  for  age  in  his  scale  of 
moral  duty : 

Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas,  et  morte  plandum, 
Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assurrexerat,  et  si 
Barbato  cuicunque  puer,  licet  ipse  videret 
Plura  domi  fraga,  et  majores  glandis  acervos : 
Tam  venerabile  erat  prxcedere  quatuor  annis, 
Primaque  par  adeo  sacne  lanugo  senectv  !  v.  54 — 9. 

This  passage  supplies  us  with  some  curious  information,  Juve- 
nal says  not  only  that  the  young  man  rose  from  his  seat  before 
the  old  man,  but  that  every  boy  showed  the  same  respect  even 
to  the  bearded  youth,  though  four  years  constituted  the  sole 
disparity. 

Vol.  hi.  No.  vi.  r 
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I  hope  that  I  have  fully  proved,  in  tlic  Third  Number  of  the 
Classical  Journal,  that  Juvenal  means  by  imcr^  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
and  by  barbatusy  a  youth  of  nineteen ;  by  juvenis,  a  man  of 
forty,  and  by  vctulus,  a  man  turned  forty-five  :  hence  then  we 
learn  the  curious  fact,  that  not  only  the  boy  of  fifteen  was 
obliged  to  rise  before  the  youth  of  nineteen,  but  that  the  man 
of  forty-five  was  obliged  to  show  the  same  respect  to  his 
senior:  we  may  make  a  further  remark,  that  the  boy  of  fifteen  was 
obliged  to  show  this  respect  to  the  youth  of  nineteen,  however 
inferior  in  life  to  himself,  as  is  proved  by  the  context;  and 
consequently  that  the  man  of  forty-five  was  obliged  to  rise 
before  his  senior,  however  inferior  in  life  to  himself. 

Valerius  Maximus  (in  the  2d  c.  of  the  2d  book  of  his  miscel- 
laneous work)  says,  "  that  young  men  used  to  lavish  honors 
upon  the  hoary  head  with  such  wakeful  attention,  that  they 
seemed  to  consider  the  aged  as  their  common  fathers.  When- 
ever the  senate  was  summoned  to  meet, "  they  would  conduct 
to  the  ho.use  some  one  of  the  senators,  either  a  relation,  or  a 
friend  of  their  father,  and  would  patiently  wait  by  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  house,  for  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly,  to  reconduct 

him  to  his  own  home: If  they  were  invited  to  a 

dinner,  they  would  regularly  inquire  who  were  to  belong  to 
the  party,  lest  they  should  by  mistake  occupy  a  couch,  to  which 
an  older  man  would  have  a  better  title ;  and,  when  the  table 
was  removed,  they  would  wait  for  them  to  rise,  before  they 
themselves  would  attempt  to  depart : '  hence  we  can  easily 
see  what  reserve  and  modesty  prevailed,  even  during  the  time 
of  carousal,  while  they  were  present."  Aulus  Gellius  (in  the 
14th  c.  of  the  2d  book  of  his  Attic  Nights)  has  used  even 
stronger  language  :  he  says,  "  that  more  distinguished  honors 
were,  among  the  Romans  of  the  earlier  times,  paid  to  age,  than 
either  rank  or  wealth  could  command  ;  and  that  the  young  men 


'  Gill  tells  us,  on  St.  Matthew,  (c.  xxiii.  v.  6.)  that  [among  the  Jews]  "  /• 
senior  men,  who  were  venerable  with  age,  or  p.xcelled  in  prudence  and  autho- 
rity, the  first  sitting  and  the  more  honorable  place  were  given;  and,  when  the 
table  was  taken  away,  tiiey  used  to  rise  first:"  (Alex,  ab  Alex.  Genial.  Dier. 
1.  V.  c.  21.)  See  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.  3d  ed.  where  this 
passage  is  cited. 
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of  those  days  used  to  reverence  their  elders  almost  as  gods,  and 
treat  them  almost  as  parents.  The  precedency  was  given  to 
age  in  every  place,  and  the  preference  was  shown  to  age  on  every 
occasion.  We  are  informed  by  the  writers  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, that  the  junior  part  of  the  company  used  to  conduct  the 
older  men  to  their  homes  from  a  feast  j  a  custom  derived,  as 
they  relate,  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  among  whom  citizens 
were,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  always  treated  on  every  occa- 
sion with  higher  respect,  as  they  advanced  in  years.'  " 


'  Some  writers  assert,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Numa, 
that  Numa  was  the  scholar  of  Pythagoras ;  while  other  writers  affirm,  that 
Pythagoras  of  Samos  florished  five  generations  below  the  time  of  Numa: 
["  Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  visited  Italy  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
in  the  31st  Olympiad,  and  four  generations,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
asserts,  after  Numa." — Langhoriie's  Note]  but  that  Pythagoras  of  Sparta,  who 
won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  race  in  the  61st  Olympiad,  (about  the  third 
year  of  which  Numa  came  to  the  throne)  travelled  into  Italy,  formed  an 
Acquaintance  with  the  prince,  aiid  assisted  him  in  the  regulation  of  the  govern- 
ment.: 'hence  many  Spartan  customs  were  introduced  by  Pythagoras  among 
tl;e  Romans;  but,  let  us  not  forget  that  Numa  was  of  Sabine  extraction,  and 
that  the  Sabines  pride  themselves  upon  a  Lacedaemonian  origin:  ["  the  same 
Dionysius  informs  us,  that  he  found  in  the  history  of  the  Sabines,  that,  while 
Lycurgus  was  the  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Euronuis  (Charilaus  it  should  be), 
some  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  unable  to  cndcne  the  severity  of  his  laws,  fled  into 
Italy,  and  settled  first  at  Pometia ;  from  whence  several  of  them  removed  into 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and,  uniting  with  that  people,  taught  them  their 
customs,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  conduct  of  war,  to  fortitude, 
patience,  and  a  frugal  and  abstemious  manner  of  living:  this  colony  then 
settled  in  Italy  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  Numa." — 
Langhorne's  Note.]  Thus  we  see  that  these  Roman  antiquaries  had  some 
grounds  of  probability  for  their  assertion ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  as  unreasonable 
to  derive  this  goodly  custom  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  say,  that  Lycnrgus  borrowed  bis  laws  on  respect  to  age  from  the 
Jewish  legislator,  who,  in  the  19th  c.  of  I^eviticus,  gives  this  commandment  to 
tlie  Jews :  "  Thou  slialt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  iliy  God,  I  am  the  Lord,"  We  must  not  rashly  conclude, 
that,  because  certain  customs  and  laws,  which  have  been  observed  for  ages  in 
one  country,  are  found  in  another  country,  they  were  borrowed  from  that 
country ;  for  the  two  nations  might  have  had  one  common  origin :  this  remark 
appears  to  me  of  considerable  importance  in  the  discussion  of  subjects,  whicb 
involve  the  origin  of  nations,  and  of  rites. 
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Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age,  c.  18.  says,  that  "young 
men  in  his  time  used  to  yield  the  road  to  the  hoary  head  in  the 
streets,  to  rise  from  their  seats  at  the  approach  of  aged  men,  to 
salute  them  as  they  passed,  to  conduct  them  to  public  places,  to 
escort  them  to  their  homes,  to  court  their  company,  and  to 
consult  them  in  every  difficulty."  Ovid,  in  a  passage,  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  also  tells  us,  that  "  the  young  men  used 
to  escort  the  aged  through  the  st^ets :  if  two  youths  accom- 
panied an  old  man,  they  used  to  place  him  in  the  middle,  and 
where  only  one  accompanied  him,  he  used  to  give  him  the  wall:" 
Et  medius  juvenum,  non  indignantihus  ipsis, 
Ibat ;  et  interior,  si  comes  unus  erat. 

Cicero  tells  us,  in  his  treatise  on  Old  Age,  (c,  18.)  that 
^'  there  is,  among  other  excellent  rules,  which  are  observed  in 
the  Augural  College,  one,  which  merits  particular  mention, 
that  every  member  delivers  his  opinion  by  his  seniority,  and 
that  the  senior  takes  the  precedency  of  all  the  younger  mem- 
bers, even  though  they  should  be  his  superiors  in  point  of  rank." 
Melmoth  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says,  that  the  eldest  membetf 
was  always  the  president  of  the  society.'  This  respect  to  age 
not  only  was  observed  on  these  public  occasions,  but  influenced 
their  conduct  in  domestic  life,  and  in  ordinary  conversation. 
We  are  told  in  the  inimitable  Essay  on  Friendship,  that  Scipio, 
the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and  the  pride  of  Rome,  treated 
Quintus  Maximus,  his  elder  brother,  an  excellent  chai'acter, 
though  he  was  very  inferior  to  himself,  '•  with  as  much  defe- 
rence and  regard,  (to  use  the  translation  of  Melmoth)  as  if  he 
had  advanced  as  far  beyond  him  in  every  other  article,  as  in 
point  of  years."  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus, 
positively  declai*es,  that  an  elder  brother  is  intitled  to  the  respect 
of  his  younger  brother.^ 

When  Ltclius  had,  as  he  thought,  satisfied  the  wishes  of  his 
sons-in-law,  Scaevola  and  Fannius,  who  had  requested  him  to 
give  them  a  discourse  on  Friendship,  Fannius  intreats  him  to 
proceed,  and  says,  "  that  he  atisicers  m  his  own  7'ightfor  Sccevola^ 

'  Adam's  Antiquities,  p.  206.  7.  8. 

*  Quid  vero  tiium  filium .''  Quid  imaginem  tuam,  quam  meus  Cicero  et  ajua- 
bat  ut  fratrenj,  etjam  ut  majorcm  fratrem  verebatur? 
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txiho  is  the  younger ."  Here  then  we  see  that  age  was  privileged 
to  speak  before  youth,  not  only  in  the  Senate^  and  in  the  Augu- 
ral College,  but  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Cicero,  in  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  declares,  that  "  the  respect, 
which  is  paid  to  age,  forms  an  infallible  criterion  to  determine 
the  moral  advancement  of  a  people." ' 

He  declares,  in  his  Offices,^  "  that  to  reverence  his  elders  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  a  young  man ;"  and  says,  "  that  he  should 
select  from  them  the  best  and  the  most  approved  characters,  that 
he  may  regulate  his  conduct  by  their  advice,  and  submit  to  their 
authority ;  for  the  ignorance  of  youthful  minds  must  be  guided 
by  the  experience  of  age."  "  Even  in  the  moments  of  relax- 
ation, and  the  reign  of  pleasure,"  continues  this  admirable 
moralist,  "  let  them  never  forget  the  rule  of  temperance,  and 
never  transgress  the  bounds  of  modesty  ;  and  this  object  will  be 
more  readily  effected,  if  the  elders  are  suffered  to  mingle  with 
them  on  these  occasions."  I  have  already  shown,  that  the 
young  and  the  old  were  required  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  to 
associate  constantly  together;  and  Valerius  Maximus^  tells  us 
that  the  young  and  the  old  mingled  together  at  the  banquets  of 
the  Romans  in  early  times :  he  says,  that  the  aged  part  of  the 
company  used  to  sing,  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,"*"  the  illustrious 
achievements  of  their  ancestors,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation 
into  the  young  men,  who  were  present:  he  declaims  upon  the 
glory,  and  the  utility  of  the  contest :  he  observes,  "  that,  as 
youth  paid  its  tribute  of  respect  to  age,  so  age,  when  It  was 
in  the  wane  of  its  om'u  strength  and  activity,  distinguished  by 
its  favors  and  regards  those,  who  were  entering  upon  the  busy 
stage  of  public  life :  "  he  asks,  in  a  tone  of  triumphant  exult- 


"  Haec— ipsa  sunt  houorabilia,  qua;  videntiirleviaatiiuc  coininiinia;  salutari, 
appeti,  decedi,  assurgi,  deduci,  leduci,  consuli :  qua;  ct  apud  nos,  et  in  aliis 
civitatibus,  ut  qiia^que  optimc  morata,  ita  diliyentissimc  obseivantur,  c.  18. 

2  L.  1.  c.  34. 

3  L.  2.  c.  1.  $  10. 

,  *  Cicero,  in  the  1st  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  has  also  preserved 
this  fact,  and  appeals  to  the  Origines  of  Cato  for  the  truth  of  iiis  assertion  ;  and 
Qaiutiliau  (1. 1.  c.  8.  de  Musica)  has  made  the  same  remark, 
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ation,  "  what  other  country  can  exhibit  such  an  admirable 
mode  of  public  instruction  ?  From  these  schools,"  says  he,  "  the 
CamlUuses,  the  Scipios,  the  Fabriciuses,  the  Marcelluses,  the 
Fabiuses,  issued  into  public  life  :  "'  and  he  adds,  with  a  servility, 
which  is  too  often  discoverable  in  his  pages,  "  hence  the  deified 
Ciesars,  the  noblest  members  of  heaven,  came  to  dispense  their 
blessings  upon  the  Roman  world." 

I    shall  offer,   on  a  future  occasion,  some   remarks  on  the 
respect,  which  was  paid  to  age  among  the  Jews. 


HORJE    CLASS  ICE. 


Quid  est  enim  tarn  fiirioiuni,  quam  veiboriim  vel  optimoium  atqne  onia- 
tissimorum  sonitiis  inanis,  nulla  subjecta  sententia  uecscientia? — Cicero  de 
Orat.  I.  12. 

Heapes  of  huge  words,  uphoorded  hideously, 
With  iionid  sound,  though  iiaving  little  sense, 
Have  mair'd  the  face  of  goodly  Piiesie, 

Spenser. 


O  F  all  the  authors  that  have  been  marred  and  disfigured  by  the 
absurdities  of  Grammarians,  there  are  none  that  have  suffered  so 
much  in  this  respect  as  Homer.  This  circumstance  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  works  we  find 
words  interspersed,  which  occur  in  such  forms  as  not  to  admit 
of  being  classed  under  any  particular  dialect. 

The  greater  part  of  these  consists  of  such  of  the  earlier  forms 
as  were  prevalent  during  the  time  of  Homer,  but  afterwards 
gradually  disappeared  in  the  writings  of  those  poets  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  him, 
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Of  this  class  are  the  forms  eazv,  easvaj,  &c.  (which,  by  poetic 
licence,  sometimes  double  the  f/.,  in  order  that  the  former  may- 
form  a  trochee,  and  the  latter  a  dactyl,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  heroic  measure.) 

M'jS'jov  Te  '^Yizr,q  " LMENAI,  TT^YiKTripx.  re  eoycov. 

Iliad,  I.  443. 
"EpKog"EMEX  voKeixoio-   kuxoxj;  S'  ic  ijiha-ov  'iXu.(j'jvj. 

Iliad.  A.  299. 
Here  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  perverse  hallucination  j 
under  the  words  e'u,/x£v,  i.\xvj,  say.Bvai,  and  eixevat,  the  common 
Lexicographers  assert  that  these  forms  are  used  Poeticey  ^oliccy 
and  DoricBj  for  the  more  usual  form  elyaj  :  We  cannot  but 
exclaim  on  the  occasion,  «  ingeniosi  magis  quam  docti  homun- 
ciones  !"  but  even  so  we  are  incUned  to  think  we  give  them 
more  credit  than  they  deserve  :  that  they  are  "  docti"  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  (in  faith)  we  must  own  that  they  have  as  little 
claim  to  the  title  of  "  ingeniosi :" — What  a  mass  of  successive 
stupidity!  —  Poet  ice,  yEotirc,  and  Doricc!  We  might  have 
believed  them,  or  at  any  rate  not  have  so  utterly  despised  them, 
had  they  been  content  with  one  out  of  three  absurdities ;  but, 
however,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  e/A=i/aj  and  Ijusv,  or  (as  we 
have  just  shown)  poetically  eju-ju-svai  and  eju-ajv  are  only  the  ori- 
ginal forms  of  the  infinitive  mood.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
appears  clearly  from  analogy  :  we  will  take  the  two  forms  of 
the  Greek  word  for  *  sum ;' — 4m,  which  is  obsolete,  and  s[j.{m 
(afterwards  ilu.))  which  exists.  The  original  infinitive  of  sm  is 
e^arv ;  from  whence,  in  the  natural  course  of  contraction,  we 
come  at  eh,  if  such  a  word  existed ;  but  it  appears  that  there 
is  no  infinitive  from  this  obsolete  form  in  use,  except  the  original 
one  e/i£v,  or  (by  poetic  licence)  l|aju.jv ;  the  latter  form  of  which 
does  not  (if  we  recollect  rightly)  occur  in  Homer,  and  but 
once  in  Theocritus : 


!$aVTJ    TU    TraVTrC 


"EMMEN  (TupliiTav  [xsy'  vTnlfo^ov 

fdi/ll.  vii.  28. 

But  from  s[j.ijl\  we  have  the  original  infinitive  easva/,  or  (by 
poetic  licence)  f'uiixevcii ;  which  when  regularly  contracted 
becomes  elvxi. 
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And  this  is  the  mystery  which  is  wrapped  up  in  the  grand 
technical  way  of  accounting  for  what  is  simple  and  obvious,  by 
a  concatenation  of  harsh,  unintelligible  sounds,  enough  to 
scare  a  whole  class  of  "  tirones  Grseculi" — >/oiing  begimiers. 

Hence  then  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  matter  to  a  regular 
system. 


Pru^.  Indie.         Orig.  pra^.  inf.     Coiit.  bi/drnpp.  f^.    Recent  fo: 


First  form. 
Second  form. 

[-]  

'W-'     

(sum) 

l)j.twi    ...... 

M 

['"«.]  

[avj 
fTvaJ 

First  form. 
Second  form. 

[SH    

[M]  

(pom) 

[5-1    

t^;-] 

First  form. 
Second  form. 

[j'xV]  •••• 

(renio) 

ixSZ/xrv        .... 
ixrifxaai    .... 

[M/.V]       .... 
[fXSuv«<]  .... 

h.9;h 
[IX9.V.U] 

First  form. 
Second  forni. 

h.yJw,   «    .... 
(traho) 

/Xxi/xav 

/X..>v«,    .... 

[/x=J.v]     .... 

[/XH.;m.] 

For  fear  of  mistake  we  will  observe,  that  the  infinitive  IXxejv, 
with  the  circumflex  on  the  last  syllable,  if  contracted  from 
gA>c='|X:v,  which  has  the  acute  on  the  penult,  must  necessarily  be 
referred  to  lx?cea),  and  contractedly  lAxc2,  trahoy  and  not  to  the 
more  usual  form  'ixxw.     (Vid.  Scapul.  in  verbo  lAxs'co,  co.) 

Having  thus,  if  we  mistake  not,  clearly  shown,  that  the 
forms  Eji^rv,  sfj^evxi,  are  original  infinitives,  and  not  used  Poetice, 
Dorict,  and  JEo/icet  for  slvai,  which  is  more  usual  5  we  will 
now  endeavour  to  exterminate  another  preposterous  method  of 
making  "  quidlibet  ex  quolibet."  We  frequently  meet  in 
Homer  with  the  words  vsi^eXriysgeTu,  iTnrora,  (TTTrr/Aara,  fxi^TtsToc, 
siipuoTTu,  and  others  similarly  formed :  of  this  kind  we  will 
supply  some  instances-^ 
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u.i  <puTO'  TY/V  5'  ouTi  7rpo<T;<^Yi  NE<PEAIirEPETA  Ze6i. 

lliod.  A.  511. 
T'MV  aui3'  riyBu.o-JBU:  yz^r^vio^  'IIIIIOTA  NstrrMp. 

B.  601. 
nsg(T-:v:  o'  a.;ji.viov  slx-'  7^^^'-'  ^'  '  mil  HA  ATA  NtaTOjp, 

Odi/ss.  r.  444. 
cvpcivo'^BV  y.y.Tci.^5.<joL'  7roo»;/C=  yag  ETPYOTIA  Zsvc. 

Iliad.  P.  545, 
KTAXOXAITA   noasidxwv,  xu)  <Pcclhixog  "Envjog. 

S.  390. 
a'JTxp  6  uvT?  STE2T"Ayci[Xiy.vovi  Kfiitz  <fopr;v«j. 

P>.  106. 
o'»'  Jic'  |u,5  Ti[^Yiaovcn,  [^xXtcrTot.  ol  MIITIETA  Zet>;. 

.^.  175. 
'EQ[j,ilxg  'AKAKHTA'  -ttoozV  S;  oI  dyhuov  ulov. 

77.  185. 
■jrguTo;  0   dv  clu^s  Ka^cuv  'ITKTA   MzVocKkuc. 

Theocrit.  Idi/ll.  H.  30. 
ijcj^o:  V=  cr}ioKu[ji.o}  t  av5:7,   ku)  'HXETA  Tim^. 

Ilesiod.  Op.  S)-  D.  B.  200. 

The  common  way  of  accounting  for  words  of  this  form,  is 
to  put  them  down  as  vocatives  used  hi/  the  jEo/ia7is  for  nomi- 
natives:— what  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this,  and  as  we 
will  immediately  show,  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  and  absurd  ? 
But  this  doctrine  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Grammarians  and  Lexico- 
graphers of  a  later  date ;  it  has  been  handed  down  for  whole 
ages  with  unfortunate  exactness. 

Others,  almost  as  absurdly,  say  that  the  Macedonians  used 
a  for  ej  or  »)c,  in  words  like  iTTTroTriCi  &c.  Eustathius  (Iliad.  R. 
336.)  says  : — Itt-kqto.  ttoiyitixyj  su^slu  t«3v  svixiuv.  y]V  xu)  oVa<  85 
HciT  civrriv,  6  \Tn:y\\o(.TU,  (Iliad,  77.  125.)  xa)  raj  Ofjiolug,  £u3«/- 
/x«jv  6  77r(Aou(rJcoT»)f  Maxidoyoov  y\a)(ra-ir)g  elvui  Xsy;f  oi  rqs-KOVdiv 
eiiQztm  xXivoi^ivuiV  Sia  Trjg  OT  to  771?  elg  "AX^^a,  '{yot.  [x.^  a7r«ga- 
jU,u5r;T0j  a.jj,<pliJ,cixgo;  Trecrji  ettj  ttoXXcov.  oig  cruvs^vjJcoXoulJrjcrs  xa»  TOy 
6u=W  '.Jyajw-i.avovi.  (Iliad.  B.  107  ) "  Ittttotx  is  the  nomina- 
tive case  of  the  singular  number  used  by  the  poets ;  which, 
and  as  many  as  are  of  this  form,  as  the  word  l7nrr,\uTciy  and 
the  like,  Eudjemon  of  Pelusium  says  is  peculiar  to  the  dialect 
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of  the  Macedonians :  who,  when  nominatives  [in  HS]  make 
or  in  the  genitive,  change  the  //v  into  A  ;  for  fear  that  an 
amphimacer,  (rTrTroxy^c)  which  is  not  admissible  in  heroics, 
should  occur  in    many  places  :    among  which  is  the  passage, 

©ueVr'    'AyxfL^ixvovi." Apollon.    Synt.    (p.   213.    1.    18.) 

unites  the  absurdity  of  considering  the  vocative  case  used  for 
the  nominative  with  the  ridiculous  account  of  words  of  this 
form  being  peculiar  to  the  Macedonians  :  xAijtjx^  avr)  ju5=<wv 
ira.pa.Xa^^uvsTa.i,  xara.  MoiXB^ovtxov  l'3of  rj  6s(r(ra.\iKov — aurag  o 
avTs  Quea-T — <ruVcXsy^ovTos  kou  to~j  ap&po'j  TrjV  TrapaWciyrjv  Tvjf 
-iTTwa-ecoc.  "  The  vocative  case  is  used  for  the  nominative 
according  to  a  custom  of  the  Macedonians,  or  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  (as  in  the  passage)  auTSig  6  aiire  GvUt  y..  t.  X.  the  article 
too  jointly  with  the  termination  proving  the  change  of  the  case, 
(sc.  from  the  vocative  to  the  nominative.)" 

This  is  heaping  blunder  upon  blunder,  folly  upon  folly  :  a 
conclusion  is  drawn  contradicting  the  truth,  from  such  data  as, 
when  properly  considered,  cannot  but  produce  one  directly 
opposite.  Let  us  for  a  moment  exclude  every  other  reason ; 
and  what  can  more  decisively  show  that  ^ucVra  is  of  itself  a 
nominative  case,  than  the  article  which  is  prefixed,  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  passage  ? 

• ava  8e  Kpsloov  'Ayafjiiiivaov 

so-Tvj,  a-Kr^TTTpov  £%aiv,  rh  fj^h" H^uktto;  ku'^s  xvjyui-j. 
"HfPAIST02  [xh  Iwxe  A'i)  K^ovlcovi  uvaxTr 
avTuq  apci  ZET2  Cccy.e  ^laxropco  'Apysi<povTYj' 
' EPMEIAS  Tz  a'yaj  ImxzV  IlsKoTri  TrXYj^iTtTTcu- 
arjTug  'O  avT-  IJEAOi^  Smjc  'Argsi^  ttoj/x-Ivj  Akcjv 
'ATFETX  Ss  Ovfitrxav,   'iXtTisv  TroXuapvi  0usiTT>y 
avTup  'O  avTs  OTE2T"Aya^si/.vovi  Xsittc  c^opr^vai. 

Iliad.  B.  100. 

Here  we  have  "Hd^.cnaros,  Zsbc,  'Epfj^eluc,  6  Uiko'^,  'Arpsvc, 
and  6  6'j£<Tra ;  since  then  the  article  6  is  never  prefixed  to  the 
vocative  case,  but  always  to  the  nominative,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that  ©uEcrra  is  a  nominative;  of  what 
kind  we  will  show  by-and-by. 

So  niuch  the  learned  jEmilius  Portus  had  the  sagacity  to 
discover,  but  still  was  a  slave  to  the  opinion,  that  words  of  this 
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kind  were  of  Macedonian  origin.  We  will  quote  what  he 
says  on  the  subject. 

"  tA'  pro  T/7JS'  in  terminatione  nominativi  singularis  primcc 
declinationis  simplicium.  Hoc  autem  fit  vocativo  in  nomina- 
thum  migrnnte  ;  [ut  aiunt]  quod  alii  M.icedonihus,  alii  Attuis, 
alii  jEolensibus  proprium  esse  tradunt.  Eustathius,  TA  Kriyou- 
<rui  svSslcii  upo-eviKvav  6'.'0[j.ciTXVf  on  ex.  ToJy  slj  HS  yivovrai  xara 
yXaJcrcrav  Maxsio'/oav,  oiov  Ivkotu,  ccvri  tou  iTTTroVrj^*  kou  ir^oc  ^oeluv 
fxeTpov  Innrih'jiTM  ra    Toiciury."     Which  we  thus  translate  : 

<«  [Nominatives]  ending  in  T.-f  are  nominatives  from  mascu- 
line nouns,  because  they  are  formed  from  nominatives  in  HS 
according  to  the  dialect  of  the  Mfu-edonians ;  as  iVTroVa  for 
iTTTTOTyjc :  and  such  forms  are  adapted  to  the  convenience  of-the 
metre."  <'  At  in  libello  de  dialectis  in  Lascaris  Grammatic. 
p.  605.  hxc  terminatio  nominum  mascullnorum  Atticis  tribui- 
tur;  and  p.  731.  JEolensihns  eadem  tribuitur  :  Quamobrem 
haec  sententiarum  varietas  est  observanda.  Varia  exempla  vide 
in  locis  ante  scriptis.  Theocritus  Idyllio  octavo,  versu  trigesimo ; 

TCxTog  S'  wv  ari5:  Ku^^wv   ITKTA  I\lBvd\x.ag, 

Ouanquam  alii  dicunt  Macedones  in  iiom/natiiist  qui  desinunt 
in  //i",  rejecto  Jf,  mutare  H  in  A^  -,  ut  6  KoTralvrj?,  6  Kowaivoiy 
6  MupiXXric,  6  MugiWcc.  Sic  [inroTci  NidTcjoq^  and  v=<}5;X>iy?psTa 
Zrt/f .  Negant  enim  vocativum  pro  nominativo  positum  :  quod 
confirmant  allato  versiculo  quodam,  quern  Eustathius  ex 
Epigrammate  citat, 

Ubi  cum  sit  finis  versus,  nihil  impediebat,  quominus  diceretur 
Ko7tulyY,c,  si  (ut  alii  putant)  metri  causa  casus  mutatus  fuisset. 
Item  Hom.  Iliad.  B.  107. 

civraip  6  avTs  QvadT  'Ayaixifj.vovi  XsItts  i^op^vui. 

6  enim  cum  vocativo  nunquam  conjungitur.  Ergo  to  Ooia-rec 
mm  vocatixns  est  pro  nominativo  sed  nominativus  Macedonich 
fonnatus." 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a  man,  who  was  bold  enough  to 
renounce  the  greater  part  of  this  absurd  way  of  accounting  for 
words  of  this  form,  should  still  retain  so  much  of  it  as  to 
believe  the  fact  of  their  being  of  Macedonian  origin,  without 
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being  able  either  to  derive  a  proof  from  the  grammarians,  who 
gave  him  this  account,  or  to  deduce  one  himself.  We  have 
reason  to  fear  he  suffered  himself  to  become  the  dupe  of  the 
old  adage — «  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico."  The  gramma- 
rians being  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  unusual  form  of  the 
noininative  case,  and  not  being  able  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
matter  to  class  it  under  any  regular  and  obvious  dialect,  laid  it 
down  as  an  assertion  not  to  be  contradicted  (as  they  thought) 
from  want  of  data  to  go  upon,  that  this  M^as  peculiar  to  the 
Macedonians. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  such  words  as  vs^zXriys^sTu,  ixvjTihoi, 
liJKTa,  evpvoTra,  See.  are  nothing  but  Ji,olk  nominatives;  and 
that  w^ierc  the  common  Greeks  used  IIS  in  the  nominative 
singular  of  this  declension,  the  jEolians  used  A' ;  dropping 
the  ^  and  changing  E  or  II  into  A'. 

This  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  fragments  we  have  of 
those  authors,  who  wrote  in  pure  jEoHc  ;  and  we  conclude 
with  believing,  that  in  such  -writers  the  form  II'J  in  this  case 
was  never  used,  but  always  A. 

But  it  is  still  more  evident  from  the  Latin  language,  which  in 
its  original  state  was  a  mixture  of  Tuscan  and  of  ancient  Greek 
or  ^olic  J  (for  tlie  iEolic'  is  the  oldest  Greek  dialect,  and  was 
first  introduced  into  Latium  by  Evander,  a  king  of  Arcadia, 
which  was  an  -^olian  colony,)  for  we  find  such  words  as 
poctuy  at/deta,  comcta,  bibliojjold,  satrnpd,  jplanctay  projjhetd^ 
sopkistd,  Sci/thdy  Stjbaritdy  Bodtd^  nautd,  &c.  &c.  which  are 
indisputably  formed  from  the  Greek  words,  7ro;v)T^\',  aiJArjT)];', 
Koixi^TYig,  /3/j3Aj07rwAv]j^  o-aTpx-n-r/C,  -TrXctvYjTYic,  ^rpo^yjxv^j,  cro4;i'(rTr;f, 
^KuQr,;,  Xv^cif,'iTYtCy  BoMTYii,  vuvTYiCy  X.  T.  X.  and  not  only  mascu- 
lines so  derived,  but  even  feminines  j  as  jnargaritdy  charta, 
&C.   from  fiupyagiTri;,  ^agrriC,   x.  r.  \. 

Hence  then  we  have  (as  we  think)  plainly  demonstrated,  that 
such  words   as    v£Ct;Ay]y=psTa,    hTrriXura,   &c.   are    not  vocatives 


'  Continet  autem  [lingua  Latina]  in  se  multani  criulitioncm,  sive  ilia  ex 
GriTcis  orta  tract«mus,  qua?  sunt  plurinia,  praccipucque  .^oi  c<J  ratioiiC  fcui  es^ 
srmo  nostcr  simillimusj  declinata.— Quintil.  Instit.  Orator,  i.j.6. 
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used  for  nominatives,   but   are  of   themselves  nominatives  of 
yEoIic  formation. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  some  of  them  do  actually 
occur  in  the  vocative  case,  whence,  probably,  this  mistake 
proceeded.       So  Iliad.  O.  174-. — 

ayYB\lr,v  nvu  rci,   Tairjox-  KTANOXAITA, 

And  Iliad.  A.  508.— 

uKKci  cru  irip  [xiv  tItov,  'OK'jixttic,  MHTIETA  Zvj. 
In  Iliad.  A.  498.  we  have  this  line — 

EU05V  3'  ETPTOnA  Kpov'uiT,v  anp  yj[x;vov  a\>MV. 

Hence  we  conceive  these  ingenious  blunderers,  to  preserve 
uniformity,  would  exclaim,  vocaiivus,  pro  acciisativo,  Poetic^, 
JEo/icc,  and  Doricc  formatus!  This  would,  if  possible,  be 
more  contemptible  than  their  way  of  accounting  for  the  ^olic 
nominative.  The  truth  is,  that  the  form  svgvo7TH:S,  which 
seldom,  if  ever,  appears,  becomes  supvoUS,  or  (as  we  are 
pleased  to  write  it)  fu'euo*  :  hence  then  the  regular  accusative 
is  z'jpuoTra ;  which,  according  to  Heyne's  accentuation,  is  rightly 
distinguished  from  the  nominative  s-JgyoVa :  in  nominatives  of 
this  kind,  as  [/.yitUtu,  iTnrriKiiTu,  he  has  uniformly  used  the 
accent  of  their  corresponding  forms  in  H5,  (viz.  in  common 
Greek)  and  has  extended  this  to  the  vocatives  also ;  whereas 
the  common  editions  of  Homer  have  all  along  accentuated  such 
words  on  the  antepenult,  as  ju,y,Ti'sTa,  IxTrrjAaTa,  whether  they 
occur  in  the  nominative  or  vocative.  We  attach  much  credit 
to  Heyne  on  this  account,  and  have  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
pf  such  change  of  accentuation,  as  we  find  that  this  rule 
prevails  also  with  such  words  of  this  formation  as  are  oxytons 
when  ending  in  HS :  thus  we  have  I'jktx  an  oxyton,  because 
lujcT^'j  is  also  an  oxyton. 

However,  on  a  general  examination  of  these  forms,  we  think 
we  can  lay  down  the  following  assertion  as  a  canon,  perhaps 
without  exception  •,  viz.— that,  in  the  case  of  such  words  of 
this  kind  as  end  trochaically,  have  in  the  penult  a  syllable  long 
by  nature,  or.  a  diphthong,  and  are  formed  from  paroxytons  in 
tl^i  some  of  these  are   circumflcxed   on  tlie  penult,  others 
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acuted  on  the  antepenult,    while   none   of   them   follow  the 
accentuation  of  their  forms  in  HX — Thus  from 
wc  have 


opcroTpuxivri! 
ayXcit.OTpiciivr,g 


x'JUVo^cnTa. 

ax-a^y/Toi. 

oPcroTpiCiivu. 

oiyXa.OTfia.ivix. 


Genitives  in  A  are  cut  down  from  genitives  in  AO,  and  follow 
the  same  accentuation  as  if  the  final  short  vowel  o  had  been 
cut  off  through  the  initial  vowel  of  a  subsequent  word : — 
Thus  from 

we  have 


Oldi7rnoci,o 

ogsa-i^uTxo 

EvpuoTao 

al^fji^Toio 

9-xigTrira.o 


opsa-i^oLTU. 
EupuiTa. 


z. 
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"ETI  ye  ju,^,  S<«  xa  7r§oxs*ja=va  sv  tou{  TToXiTslaig  sira^ka,  sKotaTOTS 
ToL  \|/up^»xa  TrgoTsg^fi.aTa.  Twv  prjropcuv  [ji.shsrMiJi,sva.  axovaTai,  xu) 
olov  sxTpl^erai,  xa)  to~k  'TrpayiJ.aa-i,  xa.ru  to  sjxoj,  sXsuSepa 
cwexXaiXTTSt'  ol  Be  vvv  hlxa[i.vj,  t^n],  7raido[jt.a5£lg  slvai  ZovKelag 
Zixalag,  Tolg  avTi^c  t^-cri  xa»  lirnt^hwiJ.aaiv,  1^  d'naKwv  su  (ppovr,- 
u.xTaiV,  (xovovovx  hsTTrcipyavMasvoi,  xa)  ciysv(rToi  xaWKTTOi)  xai 
yovijUtcoTarou  Xoyoov  vufxaTOc,  tyjV  sXsv&^plav,  e^fij,  Xsycti.  p.  161. 
Toup's  3d  ed.  Iv  ralg  -KoKasiaig.  More  says  here,  p.  250. 
"  In  liberis  civitatibus,  v.  ad  Isocr.  c.  35."  ha^Ka.  Lang- 
baine  says  here,  p.  1 12  :  «  Ecce  hie  vocem  ha^Kat  quam  semel 
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tantum  apud  Euripidem  legi,  perperam  notavit  Ulpianus  ad 
Dem.  Phil.  1.  ponitur  hlc  pro  prjemiis  istis,  quibus  Respub- 
llcx  Oratores  suos  honorare  solebant,  qualia  invenio  (Phllostr. 
In  Hermocrate)  <TTi<^uwjc,  uteKuuc,  cr<T»(rs<f,  7T0f>pjqaiy  xai  to 
UpZij^cn,  foronasy  easf'ue  aitreas,  siimtu  publico  prccuratas ; 
immuiiitates  a  ttibutis  et  pemnoiiidus ;  viciiim  de  publico, 
Jthenis  quidem  in  Pn/laneo:  quod  (ut  alia  multa)  etiam  ad 
posteros  desceiidit  jw-sx^i;  ^'/Sijf,  (Thucyd.  1.  2.)  mqucdnm  duode- 
vicesitnum  celalis  annum,  ut  exponit  Sclioliastes ;  purpnram 
(restandi  privelegiuni,  et  sacerdotiuni  adminiatrandi :  vita  func- 
tis  autem  epitaphia,  sepulturam  publicam,  columnas,  et  statuas 
decernebant,  quod  de  Zenone  (Laert.  1.  7.)  leglmus,  aliisque." 
ru   4/u;/ixa  7rgor=pi^/AaTa.    More    says    here,  p,    251.  «  §.  8. 

Tu  '\i\i')QY.oL  7rgorEgr^!J.aTX  tmv  frjropuv  |U.£AsTco^gva  uxovurai,  xai 
tiov  exTgliSiTcii,  xu)  To'ic  Trpuyixua-t,  kolto.  to  slxog,  lK=6!);pa  crvvsx- 
A«/x7r=i.  Ruhnken  says  here,  p.  226  :  «<  Duxit  translationem  a 
Platone  Polit,  IV.  p.  451.  C.  xx)  tu^u  uv  TragaAAvjAa  cxoTrovvTsg, 
xaa  TpijBovTe:,  oocnrEg  Ix  TiVOBiwv  IxKa-^^cn  TroiYjO'ai^s'j  rr,v  dixaioa-v- 
vr,v  :  Platonem  non  tarn  imitatus  est,  quam  descripsit  Philo  Jud, 
torn,  l.p.683.  rgl^ovT-c  yap  au  t«'j:  Trsp)  oa-iOTYjTo;  Koywg,  xa^a.- 
•Kzq  sx  TTvgcicov  TO  ^zOSitiTTCtTOv  swi^ilug  (piyyo;  7rQtoij<nv  £x\a[ji.7rstv 
item  Syrianus,  Comment.  MS.  in  Aristotelis  Metaphysica : 
xa.)  uicnrsg  sx  Tiugilxv  txv  l7r«(rT>;,aov<x«jy  SEixgYjjj.uTa)V  TiocpccTptjSofjisvMV 
(^u)i  avxXx;j.^cii  vosphv :  vide  Pctr.  Wesselingium,  Epist.  ad  Hen. 
Venem.  p.  22."  Toup,  in  his  Emendations  of  Hesychius, 
says  (vol.  3.  p.  351)  at  the  word  'zvpdov  :  *'  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 

1184.- TOJ  (j  ajU-cfi  TTOgy/ia  oivvja(T-/.ov  :  Schol.   Try^rjVa  yo-q  TctiiTO. 

4>»icri  TO.  '!rpo(rTpt(2o[X:va  ciWriKoig  Tzqog  to  ttvp  eyyBvav,  chv  to  fj.iv 
£(rT(v  vTTTiov,  6  xciKeitcci  cTopvji  I — Lucian,  Ver.  Hist.  1.  1.  p.  659. 
uiiTo)  Ss  Ta  rnqsia  (iwTpi-^u'JTsc,  xoCi  avuxmaavTzg,  SsTttvov  sx  Tm 
TTupovT'jiv  S7roi0'jfi.s5cc  :  ubi  Schol.  Trugzlx,  Tovg  7:vpexj3o?jTxg  Kl(^oug 
Ksyn  :  ita  Synesius  Epist.  139.  p.  508.  irpog  ttoIov  ahXo  Tupfiov 
'7rctgc<Tqt3c)g  [j-btx  tvjv  i-gav  lov  vj/yp^ijv,  a.'Korty.oiu.i  rou  voO  <|;a;TOfjS=j 
eyyovov"  Smith  thus  translates  the  passage  :  "  And  what  is 
more,  in  free  states  there  are  prizes  to  be  gained,  which  are 
worth  disputing  ;  so  that  by  this  means  the  natural  faculties  of 
tke  orators  are  sharpened  and  polished  by  continual  practice, 
and  the  liberty  of  their  thoughts,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect. 
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shines  conspicuously  out  in  the  Hberty  of  their  debates.'* 
Dacier  presents  us  with  the  following  note  :  "  Eadem  libertas 
in  eorum  scriptis,  quse  in  factis  efFulget ;  cijm  istiusmodi 
oratores  liberi  sunt  suique  juris,  animis  eorum  huic  in  se 
imperio  assuetus,  nihil  profert,  quod  non  indicia  qusedam  habet 
illius  libertatis,  qua  semper  moventur,  et  ad  quam  omnia  eorum 
facta  diriguntur."  More  thus  translates  the  passage  :  "  Prsete- 
rea  non  vulgaris  animi  indoles,  quae  in  oratore  est,  prsemiis  in 
libera  civitate  propositis  perpetuo  exercetur,  acuitur,  ac  velut 
cote  teritur,  et  una  cum  retus  gestis  ita  exsplendescit,  ut  et 
ipsa  libera  sit."  Langbaine  thus  :  "  Quin  etiam,  ob  proposita 
in  Rebus  publicis  prsemia,  insignes  illse,  quibus  excellunt 
oratores,  animi  dotes  exercitationibus  excultse  undique  eliciun- 
tur,  simulque  cum  ipsis  rebus,  ut  par  est,  effulgent  liberie." 
The  Latin  version  annexed  to  Toup's  ed.  thus  :  «  Egregise 
animi  dotes  Rhetorum  semper  exercitat3e  acuuntur,  et  quasi 
terendo  excutiuntur,  et  cum  rebus  una  (uti  par  est)  liberse 
effulgent."  The  greater  part  of  the  critics  and  the  commenta- 
tors of  Longinus  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that  Longinus 
here  uses  two  distinct  metaphors  :  the  first  is  taken  from  a 
whet-stone ;  he  says,  that  the  talents  of  the  orators  are 
whetted  and  improved  by  practice,  /xsXrrwftsva  cixovarai  :  the 
second  is  taken  from  a  fire-stone  ;  he  says,  tliat  the  mutual 
attrition,  which  necessarily  takes  place,  draws  forth  the  latent 
sparks  of  genius,  which  are  not  stifled  as  they  rise,  but  have 
full  play  allowed  to  them  by  the  free  and  open  discussion  of 
subjects  :  neither  do  the  critics  seem  to  have  perceived  the 
meaning  of  ra.  'KpayiioLTu  here,  which  is  subjects :  thus  Longinus 
says  in  the  10th  c.  (p.  76.  Toup) :  ouxouv,  h-^-il^  nA:SI  TOIS 
lIPArMA2!I  (^vTst  (j-vvitiQ='j;i  riva  [j.ogix  raTj  uKaic  (rvvvTrap^ovrUf 
1^  oivdyKYjc  ysvoiT  xv  rjfuv  v4>0'jg  atriovy  to  twv  eiJ.^egojj,svoov  sx\syEtv 
as)  T«  Kaipid)TUTa,  xu)  toivtu  rfi  ttqoc  uWyiXoi  hrKTVvQsasi  xot^ciTrso 
ev  ri  (ru)y.cc  xoiiiv  SyvacrSai :'  "  Since  then  there  naturally  belong 


'  Dr.  Johnson  puts  these  beautiful  words  into  the  mouth  of  Inilac,  in  his 
inimitable  Tale  of  Rasselas  :  "  The  business  of  a  poet  is  to  examine,  not  tlie 
individual,  bat  the  species;  to  remark  general  properties  and  large  appear- 
ances; he  doc6  not  number  tie  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or  describe  the  different 
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io  even/  suhjcci  certain  parts,  which  are  inseparably  attached 
to  the  matter,  a  judicious  selection  of  all  the  happiest  circum- 
stances, and  such  an  ingenious  disposition  of  the  different 
materials,  as  to  blend  them  into  a  whole  without  any  apparent 
art,  must  necessarily  produce  the  sublime."  A  note  of  Wolfe's 
(p.  355.  in  Mounteney's  ed.)  on  a  passage  of  Demosthenes  is 
the  best  comment  upon  this  passage  of  Longinus :  "  Minutae 
et  scrupulosae  actiones  quasi  comminuunt  et  discerpunt  animos, 
et  humi  abjiciunt ;  magnse  autem  res  eosdem  erigunt  et  dilatant : 
sic  Cic.  1.  de  Off.  '  Quse  cura'  (defendendi  et  juvandi  plures) 
*  exsuscitat  etiam  animos,  et  majores  ad  rem  gerendam  facit  •.' 
idem  eodem  libro  negat  magnitudinem  animi  declarari  posse 
nisi  in  republica,  ty,  yo^q  'TAH  Tfl  'XnOKEIMENII  SrNE- 
UEKTEINETAI  'H  ■i^TXH,  l^iv  rivu  cytr/AiT^x/v^Tov,  xai  ISO- 
MEEEeil  TOIS  nPAFMASI  eyxcc^ctTToai-jri"  This  truth  is 
illustrated  with  such  beauty  and  force  by  Tacitus,  in  the  37th 
chap,  of  his  inimitable  Dialogue  on  the  Causes  of  the  Corrup- 
tion of  Eloquence,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
transcribing  the  passage  :  «  Multum  interest  utrumne  de  furto, 
aut  formula  et  iuterdicto,  dicendum  habeas,  an  de  ambitu 
comitiorum,  expilatis  sociis,  et  civibus  trucidatis,  quae  mala 
sicut  non  accidere  melius  est,  isque  optimus  civitatis  status 
habendus  est,  quo  nihil  tale  patimur :  ita,  cum  acciderent, 
ingentem  eloquentiae  materiem  subministrabant ;  crescit  enhn 
cum  amp  tit  II  (Hue  rerum  vis  inge)>ii,  nee  quisquam  claram  et 
illustrem  orationem  efficere  potest,  nisi  qui  causam  parem  invenit : 
non  opinor  Demosthenem  orationes  illustrant,  quas  adversus 
tutores  suos  composuit  ;  nee  Ciceronem  magnum  oratorem 
P.  Quinctius  defensus,  aut  L.  Archlas,  faciunt :  Catilina,  et 
Milo,  et  Verres,  et  Antonius,  banc  illi  famam  circumdederunt : 
non,  quia  tanti  fuit,  Remp.  malos  ferre  cives,  ut  uberem  ad 
dicendum  materiam  oratores  haberent  j  sed,  ut  subinde  admo- 


shades  of  the  verdure  of  tlie  forest :  Le  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of  nature 
•uch  prominent  and  striking  features,  as  recal  the  original  to  every  mind  ;  and 
must  ne|;lect  the  minuter  discriminations,  which  one  may  have  remarked,  and 
another  have  neglected,  for  those  characteristics,  which  are  alike  obvious  to 
vigilance  and  carelessness." 

Vol.  III.    No.  vi.  G 
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iieo,  quoestionis  meminerimus,  si  lamusquc  nos  de  ea  re  loqui, 
qu?e  facilius  turbldis  ct  inquietis  tcmporibus  cxtitit :  quis 
ignorat  utilius  ac  melius  esse,  frui  pace  quam  bello  vcxari  ? 
Piures  tamen  boiios  praeliatores  bella,  quam  pax  ferunt :  similis 
eloqueutiic  conditio :  nam  quo  siepius  steterit  tanquam  in  acie, 
quoque  piures  et  intulerit  ictus,  et  exceperit,  quo  major  adver- 
sarius  et  acrior  quicum  pugnas  sibi  asperas  desumserit,  tanto 
altior,  et  excelsior,  et  illis  nobilitatus  discriminibus,  in  ore 
hominum  agit,  quorum  ea  natura  est,  ut  secura  nolint." 

01  U  vuv  loixtxii^sv,  'i^Yj,  TTUi^joii.x^z'ii  shai  SouAj/ac  hxxlag.  This 
lovKziot.  8»x«ia  has  long  been  the  crux  of  commentators.  Madame 
Dacier  interprets  hxaiot.  by  viiUl  and  hiiinit :  Dr.  Pearce 
supposes  that  Longinus  meant  an  absolute  servitude,  (as 
aox^  oiKuisi  in  Isocrates  signifies  a  despotic  government,)  and 
conjectures,  that  Longinus  added  these  words,  lest  his  loyalty 
to  the  Roman  Emperor  should  be  suspected.  Toup  says  p.  342. 
"  De  hoc  loco,  ut  alios  taceam,  CI.  Taylorus  ad  ^schin.  Contr. 
Ctesiph.  p.  644  :  sed  res  nondum  dilucidata  est :  hv\=ix  cikuIx 
est  jvsta  et  legitima  servitus :  hue  respexit  infra  Longinus, 
iovXsluv,  xav  y  SixajoTarv] :  ad  quem  locum  in  primis  adtendisse 
debuerant  nostri  editores."  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  passage  to  which 
Toup  refers,  says,  *'  ^Uaiog  ille  est,  qui  earn  rem  rite  exsequi- 
tur,  in  qua  occupatur  :  ita  Lucian  Xenoph.  vocat  o/xaiov  o-wy- 
ypd'tsa,  1.  e.  idoneuni  auctorem :  ad  earn  normam  scriptum 
reperimus  apud  Longin.  nra.iloiJ.a.^eig  shcn  ^ovXsiug  ^txcilcic,  i.  e. 
perfects  et  ahsohita. ;"  this  interpretation  agrees  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  Dr.  Pearce :  Dr.  Smith  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Pearce  in  the  translation  of  TraidofjiCiSel;  sheet  huK-Aag  dixaiac,  and 
has  subjoined  a  note  upon  the  subject  j  but  he  renders  the 
other  passage,  lovXsiav,  xp  %  lixmoruTri,  thus,  "  so  slavery,  be 
it  never  so  easii ;'  which  agrees  with  the  interpretation  of  M. 
Dacier :  More  differs  from  all  these  critics  in  his  view  of  the 
passage  :  he  says,  p.  251.  "  Causas /W«  hujus  nc  merit  a',  scjv/- 
tutis,  p.  10.  expHcat:"  the  passage  to  which  More  refers,  Ts 
this  :  ccXXa,  [/.yittotb  tqIc  ronuTOic,  olol  •yrsg  saixh  rjfJi.il;,  cifjizivov 
oiQyjtT^cn  ij  IXsvUf/OUc  £<•/«(,  eTTr/roj  ys  a.^iQs~i(ra.i  to  ctuvoXov,  «5j  10 
elgxTwj  a-J^sroj,   xaroi  t-jov  ttKyjO'Iov  a\  TrXsovs^tai  xav  h/TixXCcrnxv  toTj 

•■ ;7'  Tviv  oixcyj«,£i'r)v.     I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  critics, 

■  ■■'•1-nd  by  lixula,  just  and  lazvj'ul.    A  passage  in  the 
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^d  book  of  Cicero  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  where  he  is 
speaking  of  Dionysius,  the  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  may  serve  to 
throw  some  Hght  upon  this  difficult  passage  :  "  Earn  potestatem, 
quam  ipse  per  scelus  erat  nactus,  quasi  justain  et  /egifimam, 
hereditatis  loco,  filio  tradidit."  The  slavery,  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  exercised,  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Longinus,  become 
(like  Dionysius's)  laxcfnl  caul  just,  because  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  long  possession,  and  had  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
(like  Dionysius's)  as  an  acknowledged  property,  or,  to  speak  in 
modern  language,  as  an  intailed  estate.  The  elegant  and 
original  poet,  Cowper,  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Task,  presents 
us  -with  the  best  comment  upon  this  passage  : 

"  Sucli  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  prone 
To  rcv'rence  Avhat  is  ancient,  and  can  plead 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
Because  deliver'd  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing ! " 

These  lines  are  so  apposite,  that  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  poet  had  written  them  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  idea  of  Longmus. 

fjiovovovx.  hz(T7rapya.vw^svoi.  Toup  says  here,  p.  342.  "  Quo- 
modo  locutus  est  Heraclides,  Alleg.  Homer,  p.  408,  su9yj  yaq 
Ik  TrgotiTYig  rjXix/aj  ra  vrjTna.  tojv  ccptiimcc^cov  irallvov  lilua-aaXla.,  "zixo 
sKslvcp  mhuiTUi,  x«<  f/,ovovov  evscnrcitp'yxvco[ji,syoi;  (leg.  svcO'vapyix- 
vcu/x-cvoi)  ToTj  ETTrcriy  avTorj  xoiSaTTS^E)  'TTOTiixco  yuXciKTi  rue  ^uyoig 
£7rapSo,a£y."  Thus  Tacitus  says,  in  his  celebrated  Dialogue  on 
the  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Eloquence,  c.  29.  "  Propria 
et  peculiaria  hujus  urbis  vitia  pane  in  utero  matris  concipi 
mihi  videntur,  histrionalis  favor,  et  gladiatorum  equorumque 
studia." 

'£0  ccTTuXuiv  en  (^fovrnx-uTooy  '.  thus  Homer  says — 

nai^'  uTuXa.  (^poviovTci.  II.  g.  v.  567. 

-■  'ATaKo(,<^povU  vrjViov  uvtmc,      II.  il. 

The  common  mode  of  expression  is  1^  duuKwv  ovvy(jMv :  thus 
Automedon,  3,  (quoted  by  Sch^efer  in  Bos,  p.  37)  t^jv  K«xor 
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Ts-/;^oi;  ^■)(riixu(Tiv  s^  xttuxSciv  xivviJi.svYjV  ovu^MV.  ad  q.  1.  Jacobsius 
admovit  Horatianum  : 

"  Jam  nunc  ef.  inrcstos  amorcs 
])e  Uncro  uieditatur  untrue.'" 

Thus  Cic.  Fam.  i.  6.  (quoted  in  Palairet's  Latin  Ellipses, 
p.  35.)  "  Sed  prxsta  te  eum,  qui  mihi  a  teneris  (ut  Gra2ci 
dicunt)  wiguiviilis  es  cognitus." 

jLtevoj  Tpe<povTMf  ov  [ji^ovov  KwXveiv  xwv  lyx=xA=»(rjw.=va)V  Taj  a'j^jjVsif, 
uXka.  Kot)  (rvvoLysiV  S»a  tov  7r?p<x=ijw.svov  toTj  (rctifji,u(n  ^i(Tfji,ov'  ovtk; 
a.7ra(ruv  ScuAi/av,  xav  fi  Zi-nuiOTctTYi,  ^v^ric  yXajTrcxofjiOV  xa)  xoivov 
&vj' T<5  ccTTO^Yivano  S=o-jU,a;Trjgjov.  Toup  p.  162—3.  The  ancients 
seem  to  have  supposed,  that  the  diminutive  stature  of  the 
Pygmies  was  the  effect  of  art,  and  that  they  were,  in  early  life, 
both  confined  in  close  chests,  which  impeded  their  growth,  and 
swathed  in  close  bandages,  which  diminished  their  natural  size.' 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  Travels  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
(vol.  I.  p.  239.)  endeavours  to  identify  the  Bosjesmans  of  the 
Cape,  and  the  Pygmies  of  the  ancients  :  "  In  their  general 
physical  character  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Pygmies,  and  Troglodytes,  who  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  JSIile ;  the  character  drawn  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  of  some  of  the  Ethiopian  nations,  agrees  exactly  with 
that  of  the  Bosjesmans :  a  gross  brutality  is  stated  by  him  to 
have  prevailed  in  all  their  manners  and  customs  ;  their  voices 
were  shrill  and  dissonant,  and  scarcely  human  ;  their  language 
almost  inarticulate ;  and  they  wore  no  sort  of  clothing  :  the 
Ethiopian  soldiers,  when  called  upon  to  defend  themselves,  or 
to  face  an  enemy,  stuck  their  poisoned  arrows  within  a  fillet 
bound  round  the  head,  which,  projecting  like  so  many  rays, 
formed  a  kind  of  crown  :  the  Bosjesmans  do  exactly  the  same 
thing,    and  they   place  them  in  this  manner  for   the  double 


'  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Augustus,  c.  83,  sajs :  "  Pumilos  atque  distor- 
tos,  et  omnes  generis  ejusdem,  ut  ludibria  naturaj  malique  ominis,  abhorrebat." 
Casaubon  has  presented  us  with  the  following  note  :  "  Inter  ministeria  magna- 
tum,  nani  et  nanae  semper  fuerunt :  fuerunt  autem  pumili  non  solum  naturS, 
ied  et  cura  atque  institutione  ;  mangones  enim  ut  efficerent  nanos,  conclusoK 
»l«bant  iu  area  pueros  et  fasciis  revinctos :  vide  Longinum  Trifl  H^^u" 
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purpose  of  expeditious  shooting,  and  of  striking  terror  into  the 
minds  of  their  enemies."  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  here, 
as  another  testimony,  that  Barrow  ascribes  to  the  women  of  the 
Bosjesmans  an  enormous  distension  of  the  breast,  and  that 
Juvenal  mentions,  in  the  lG2d  verse  of  the  12th  Satire,  this 
distension  of  the  breast  as  a  pecuHarity  in  the  Ethiopicnt 
women  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.' 

But  other  testimonies  may  be  adduced  to  prove  this  identity 
of  the  Bosjesmans  and  the  Pygmies  :  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  "  the  Pygmies  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Nile :"  now  Homer,  Mela,  and  Strabo  place  the 
Pygmies  in  Ethiopia ;  Juvenal  places  them  in  Thrace  : 
Ad  subitas  Thracum  volucres,  nubemque  sonoram 
rygnr<Eus  paivis  ciirrit  bellator  in  annis.  Sat.  xiii.  v.  167. 

Ruperti  has  the  following  note  on  the  passage  :  <'  Pygm?eos 

Plinius,  VII.  2.  in  India,  at  iv.  2.  in  Thracia  :  Homerus,  Mela,  et 
Strabo,  in  Ethiopia,  alii  in  Scythia  ponunt :  Cf.  Harduin.  ad 
Plin.  1.  1.  et  Koeppen  ad  Hom.  II.  y.  3 — 7  :"  and  Philostratus 
(Icon.  2.  c,  22.)  says,  "  that  Hercules,  after  his  conquest  of 
Antaeus,  fell  asleep  in  the  Deserts  of  JJrica,  and  was  attacked 
by  ///('  Fi/gmies,  who  discharged  their  arrozcs  vpon  him  :'* 
Juvenal  ^  gives  to  the  Pygmies  a  stature  of  one  foot,  but  Pliny, 
[in  7.  2.  (quoted  in  Gesner,  under  Pi/gmai)  Super  Astomos 
extrema  in  parte  Spithamiei  Pygmgei  narrantur,  ternas  spitha- 
mas  longitudine,  h.  e.  terno.-i  dodnaites  non  excedente»\  is  more 
liberal  to  them.  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us,  in  p.  195,  that  a 
Bosjesman,  whom  he  saw,  was  only  four  feet  five  inches  high, 
and  that  his  two  wives  were  of  a  still  shorter  stature,  one  being 
four  feet  two  inches,  and  the  other  four  feet  three  inches  :  he 
tells  us,  in  p.  233,  that  the  Bosjesmans  are  in  their  persons 
extremely  diminutive  :  «  the  tallest  of  the  men  measured  only 
four  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  tallest  woman  four  feet  four 
inches ;  about  four  feet  six  inches  is  said  to  be  the  middle  size 
of  the  men,  and  four  feet  that  of  the  women  ;  one  of  these,  tliat 
had  had  several  children,  measured  only  three  feet  nine  inches." 

'  Quis  tumidum  guttur  miraturin  Alpjbus?  Aut  qiiis 
111  Meroe  crasso  majorcm  infante  mamillam  ? 

^  Tota  cohors  pede  non  estaltior  uiio. 
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Sortie  account  of  the  Researches  of  the  German  Literati  on 
the  subject  of  Jncient  Literature  and,  Hislorij ;  drazcn  tip 
from  a  Report  made  to  the  French  Lnstituiei  by  Charles 
ViLLERS,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  class  of  Ancient 
llislory,  fyc.  i)C. 


1  HE  name  of  M.  Villers  stands  deservedly  high,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country.  His  work  on  the  Reformation 
of  Luther  has  been  followed  by  several  other  valuable  lucubra- 
tions, and  in  the  Aimual  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  his  name  is 
recorded  as  the  author  of  many  learned  communications  -,  most 
of  which  have  found  their  way  to  this  country  in  a  detached 
form ;  the  reputation  of  the  author  having  secured  them  a 
general  circulation. 

Although  the  present  work  can  only  be  regarded  as  a 
Catalogue  Raisonne  of  contemporary  German  authors,  M. 
Villers  has  contrived  to  give  it  a  most  entertaining  form.  Iti 
many  instances,  within  the  limited  space  of  a  few  lines,  he  has 
not  only  sketched  the  character  of  the  work  before  him,  but  has 
introduced  a  short  biography  of  its  author,  and  a  critique  on 
his  previous  performances.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
afford  our  readers  much  pleasure  to  peruse  a  few  specimens  of 
the  peculiar  kind  of  composition  to  which  we  allude ;  these, 
however,  we  will  defer,  until  we  discharge  what  we  conceive 
to  be  our  first  duty,  that  of  presenting  the  public  with  M. 
Villers'  introductory  remarks  on  the  Literature  of  Germany, 
which  exhibit  an  additional  proof  of  the  philosophical  and  dis- 
criminating spirit,  with  which  he  enters  upon  a  subject, rendered 
doubly  interesting  to  an  English  reader,  from  the  long  interval 
which  has  occurred  since  any  literary  importations  have  been 
effected  from  that  country. 
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«  Among  the  nations,"  says  M.  Vlllcrs,  "  who  glory  in 
the  cultivation  of  leai'ning,  and  who  with  a  noble  emulation 
strive  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind,  and  contribute 
to  the  general  progress  of  science,  the  Germans  have  always 
held  an  honorable  rank.  If  they  have  not  neglected  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences,  nor  the  arts,  and  the  belles  lettres  •, 
if  they  have  had  a  Kepler,  Leibnitz,  Otho  de  Guericke,  Regio- 
montan,  Stahl,  Licberkuhn,  Haller,  Tschimhaus,  Tobie  Mayer, 
Euler ;  and  in  the  fine  arts,  Whikelman,  Sulzer,  Mengs,  and 
Klopstock  ;  it  would  nevertlieless  seem,  that  the  genius  peculiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Germany  leads  them  in  preference  to  the 
various  studies,  which  form  the  peculiar  provhice  of  the  class  of 
History  and  Ancient  Literature  of  the  Institute.  The  members 
of  this  class  are  not  ignorant  of  the  services  rendered  to  classical 
{jrudition,  or  to  history,  by  Camerarius,  Buxtorf,  Cluver,  Faber, 
Freinsheim,  Gronovius  and  Gr2evius,  Vossius,  Conring,  SchefFer, 
Morhoff,  Reineccius,  Spanheim,  Puffendorf,  Fabricius,  Otruve, 
Seckendorf,  Mosheim,  Baumgarten,  Gesner,  Busching,  Michae- 
lis,  and  many  others.  These  valuable  men  have  now  their 
successors,  who  have  come  forward  with  the  age,  and  it  is  to 
part  of  their  labors  that  I  am  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
class. 

*'  Let  me  be  permitted  now  to  explain,  in  a  few  words,  what  are 
the  local  circumstances,  and  predominant  ideas,  which  fix,  as 
it  were,  the  bent  of  the  German  Literati.  In  fact,  so  long  as 
science  spoke  the  same  language  throughout  Europe,  so  long 
a3  the  Latin  was  the  common  idiom  with  the  learned  in  this 
part  of  die  world  ;  the  same  spirit  was  preserved  among  them, 
and  tlieir  labors  had  nearly  tiie  same  tendency.  But  since  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  custom  of  writing  in  the  vulgar 
language  of  the  country,  the  European  Literati  have  nearly- 
ceased  to  form  so  strict  a  Cast  by  themselves.  Those  of  each 
country  are  insulated,  in  some  measure,  from  the  rest,  and  are 
constrained  to  act  upon  their  national  character,  the  taste  and 
impulse  of  which  they  must  necessarily  follow. 

"  Nature,  in  placing  an  immense  barrier  between  the  people  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  seems  to  have  divided  them  into  two 
distinct  races,  wliose  temperament  and  character  are  entirely 
different. 
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"  The  first,  which  we  may  call  the  GnUic  race,  occupies  the 
South  and  West  part  of  the  great  Chain  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Rhine.  Tlie  other,  the  Germanic  race,  extends 
to  the  East  and  North  of  the  same  barrier. 

"  The  German  race,  whose  limits  extend  from  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  the  Rhine,  and  the  North  Sea,  to  the  German  Provinces 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  which  comprehend  Denmark,  and 
even  Sweden  and  Hungary,  has  therefore  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Literature,  which  prevails  over  the  above  countries.  The 
character  of  this  Literature  in  general  springs  from  the  character 
of  the  nation  ;  calmer,  more  patient,  more  contemplative,  and 
more  inclined  to  be  subject  to  the  empire  of  ideas  than  the 
Ciallic  character,  which  is  more  lively,  more  disposed  to  embrace 
the  empire  of  tea/i/ies,  znd  to  fix  upon  objects,  which  it  pursues 
with  ardor.  Both  characters  have  their  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. The  little  we  have  said  clearly  intimates  that  the  German 
author  brings  with  him  into  his  inquiries  upon  languages,  antiqui- 
ties and  history,  an  assiduity  and  perseverance,  and  a  scrupulous 
precision,  which  leads  him  to  the  minutest  details,  convinced  that 
nothing  is  totally  useless  ;  and  that  an  observation,  apparently 
trifling,  belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  science,  and  may  even  throw 
an  unexpected  light  upon  some  part  of  it.  The  importance  which 
he  attaches  to  things,  that  may  appear  superfluous  to  others, 
makes  him  willingly  tell  all  that  he  knows.  This  excessive 
accuracy,  which  is  sometimes  fatiguing  to  a  listless  reader,  has 
frequently  been  denominated  pedanhy  by  the  men  of  the 
world,  while  the  German  authors  themselves  regard  as  super- 
ficial such  works  as  are  treated  in  any  other  manner. 

«  To  this  kind  of  literary  rectitude  we  must  add  the  important 
consideration,  that  the  German  author  does  not  labor  for  a 
court,  or  for  a  world  modelled  upon  it,  which  make  elegance 
and  refined  sentiments  the  supreme  conditions  of  the  success  of 
every  literary  work.  The  language  read  and  spoken  in  most 
of  the  German  courts  is  French  :  the  German  author,  there- 
fore, finds  his  judges  in  the  nation  itself,  which  is  cut  off  from 
all  the  influence  of  the  manners  of  the  court,  or  of  the  great 
world. 

**  In  Germany  the  Literati,  and  their  judges,  do  not  live  in 
great  cities,  and  are  still  less  confined  to  one  capital,  under  the 
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tyrannical  Empire  of  a  conventional  taste,  or  fashionable 
opinions.  The  German  author  is  insulated  from  what  is  called 
the  world ;  his  public  is  dispersed  over  a  vast  territory,  frora 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  to  the  Gates  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in 
this  way  he  is  judged  on  the  one  hand  with  a  great  spirit  of 
liberality,  and  on  the  other  he  enjoys  a  very  great  degree  of 
independence,  and  is  completely  loosened  from  every  influence 
foreign  to  his  studies,  or  to  his  meditations.  Hence  the  German 
scholars  are  those,  perhaps,  who  have  the  most  truly  classical 
tact,  and  who  modernise  the  ancients  least  of  all.  Hence  their 
success  in  the  translations  of  the  ancients,  particularly  the 
Greeks,  either  on  account  of  some  secret  affinity  between  the 
two  nations,  as  the  analogy  between  the  two  languages  would 
seem  to  indicate,  or  of  a  common  origin,  which  is  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  time," 

M.  Villers  then  proceeds  to  pay  some  high  compliments  to 
the  reformed  religion,  as  having  been  the  means  of  inviting  the 
Germans  to  the  study  of  the  languages  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  of  those  which  are  connected  with  Biblical 
inquiries, 

,  *<  I  have  said  enough,"  he  continues,  "  to  present  to  my 
readers  the  physiognomy,  as  it  were,  of  the  German  Literature. 
I  shall  add,  that  whether  on  account  of  their  solitary  life,  or 
from  a  noble  trait  in  the  German  character,  and  which  is 
developed  more  fully  among  them,  they  generally  love  science 
and  truth,  purely  for  the  sake  of  science  and  truth  themselves. 
They  despise  what  is  called,  effect ;  they  calculate  little  upon 
external  expression,  and  sacrifice  it  without  hesitation  to  an 
ideal  perfection,  to  a  general  progress  of  the  mind,  which  seems 
to  be  the  idol  with  almost  all  of  them,  and  which  gives  to  their 
writings  that  grave  and  mild  character,  which  can  only  be 
indicated  by  the  word,  humaiutij,  a  term  which  has  been  long 
applied  to  classical  studies." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  with  what  caution  M.  Villers  avoids 
all  interference  with  politics  ;  this  branch  of  study  he  dismisses 
from  the  view  of  his  readers  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  I  have  taken  care  in  the  subsequent  pages  to  allude  to  those 
sciences  only  which  strictly  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
class.     To  admit  of  Legislation  and  Philosophy  (les  travaux 
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nialij's  li  la  legislation  el  u  la  p/n/osojihiej  would  have  led  me 
too  far:  each  of  these  subjects  would  require  a  volume  for 
itself,  and  e:cperience  has  taught  me  that  I  should  find  great 
difficulty  in  making  myself  understood.  For  the  same  reason 
I  have  restricted  myself  on  many  occasions  to  a  mere  announce 
of  title  pages  :  if  I  had  given  a  detailed  account  of  every  book, 
ten  years  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  my  purpose." 

M.  Villers  arranges  his  work  under  thirteen  different  heads, 
viz. — Encyclopedise  and  Methods  of  Classical  vStudies — Latin 
Literature — Greek  Literature — Translations — Oriental  Litera- 
ture— Biblical  Literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — 
Palaeography — Archaeology  and  Mythology — Ancient  Geogra- 
'phy  — History — History  of  Religion  and  of  the  Church — 
History  of  Literature — Programmata — Theses  and  other  minor 
productions. 

Having  furnished  our  readers  with  tlie  above  sketch  of  the 
introductory  part  of  the  work,  we  proceed  to  the  enumeration 
of  books  and  authors,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  object  of  M. 
Villers'  labors  to  give. 

L  Encyclopebim  ami  Methods  of  Classical  Studies. 

The  Germans,  at  an  early  period,  saw  the  necessity  of  con- 
ferring an  order  and  arrangement  on  Classical  Studies,  which 
should  form  a  complete  system,  and  in  which  the  connection  of 
each  part,  with  the  whole,  should  be  indicated.  So  early  as 
1607,  John  de  Wouveren,  of  Hamburgh,  published  with  this 
view  his  treatise  *'  De  Polymathia,"  v/hich  Gronovlus  hag 
incorporated  Into  the  10th  volume  of  his  Thesaurus.  At  a  more 
recent  period  (1757)  Gesner,  of  Gottingen,  published  his 
«  Primoe  lineje  Isagoges  In  eruditionem  universalem  j"  and 
more  recently  still,  M.  Eschenbourg,  of  Brunswick,  gave  the 
world  his  "  Marmel  de  Litterature  Classique." 

"  The  Encyclopedia  Philologica,"  of  M.  Fulleborn,  (Breslau, 
1798,)  teems  with  the  stores  which  have  been  added  to  the 
science  of  antiquities  by  the  new  schools  of  Holland,  Germany^ 
England,  and  France.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  "  Institu- 
tiones  Philologicae,"  of  Beck,  (1787)  of  the  "  Essais  Archeo- 
logiques"  of  M.  Groddek,  printed  at  Lemberg  in  1800 ;  and  of 
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tlie  Posthumous  work  of  M.  Siebenkees,  "  Manuel  d'Archeo- 
logie,"  which  appeared  the  same  year  at  Nuremberg,  But 
these  labors,  and  some  others,  are  not  of  so  recent  a  date  as  tlie 
era  fixed  for  the  present  sketch. 

Notices. 

1.  "Encyclopedie  etMethodologle  pourun  cours  d'Humanlte, 
ou  de  Philologie,  Grecque  et  Latme." — By  Professor  J.  H.  C. 
Barby,  of  Berlm,  180,5.  The  first  volume,  which  contains 
tlie  subjects  of  Grammar,  Criticism,  and  Interpretation,  is  a 
favorable  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected  when  the  second 
is  published.  Greek  Literature  is  indebted  to  the  same  author 
for  an  edition  of  Sophocles,  with  a  commentary. 

2.  Manuel  de  la  Litterature  Classique,  ou  Introduction  a  la 
Connaissance  des  Ecrivains  Grecs  et  Romains,  &c.  —  By 
W.  D.  Fuhrman,  2  vols.  Rudolstadt,  1808. 

3.  In  1807,  Professor  Preutyer,  of  Heidelberg,  a  most  learned 
and  intelligent  teacher,  published  a  work  with  tliis  title, 
**  De  I'Etude  Academique  de  I'Antiquite,  avec  un  plan  pour 
le  cours  d'Humanites,  &c. 

4.  The  work  above  alluded  to,  of  M.  FuUeborn,  of  Breslau, 
was  merely  a  preliminary  sketch  of  the  principles  of  his 
master,  the  celebrated  M.  Wolf.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  latter  has  commenced  the  publication  at  Berlin,  of  the 
*'  Museum  Archecologicum  ,•"  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  1807,  and  contains  a  most  elaborate  and  valuable 
dissertation  <'  On  the  Science  of  the  Antiquary  j"  a 
performance  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every 
admirer  of  classical  attainments. 

5.  In  the  department  of  books  for  juvenile  students,  there  have 
been  lately  published,  by  M.  Schaaf,  of  Magdebourg,  «  Trois 
cours  sur  I'Antiquite  classique,  sur  I'Histoire  Litteraire  des 
Anciens  j"  and  «  Sur  I'Archeologie  et  Mythologie  des  Grecs 
et  des  Romains."  The  reader  will  find  these  books  admirably 
adapted  to  convey  instruction  and  amusement  to  young  mind?. 

II.    Latin  Literature. 

The  Literature  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have  less  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Germans,  within  these  few  years,  than  that 
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of  the  Greeks.  This  branch  of  learning,  however,  has  not  been 
totally  neglected  :  and  Cicero  has  been  of  late  a  peculiar  object 
of  attention.  M.  Wieland,  a  foreign  associate  of  the  French 
Institute,  has  published  a  German  translation  of  the  Epistles  of 
this  Prince  of  Latinity.  A  commentary  and  notes,  similar  to 
those  which  accompany  the  translation  of  Horace,  by  the  same 
author,  render  the  present  work  still  more  valuable.  A  Life  of 
Cicero,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  a  most  excellent  specimen 
of  Biography. 

Notices. 

1.  M.  Gaeschen,  of  Leipsic,  who  istheDidot  of  Germany,  is 
busily  engaged  in  printing  a  "  Corpus  Scrlptorum  Latinorum," 
with  great  care  and  elegance.  The  chief  director  of  this 
great  literary  enterprise,  is  the  learned  M.  Eichstedt,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  editor  of  the  excellent 
Literary  Gazette,  published  in  that  city.  The  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Latinorum,  are  intrusted 
to  men  eminent  for  their  acquirements  in  criticism  and 
philology ;  M.  Schutz,  M.  Martini-Laguna,  and  others.  The 
works  of  every  Classic  are  preceded  by  an  introduction,  and 
followed  by  critical  notices  on  the  text. 

Another  Corpus  Classicorum  is  printing  at  Vienna,  by  M. 
Degen ;  another  at  Erfurt,  by  M.  Bellerman ;  and  a  fourth 
was  undertaken  at  Gottingen,  by  M.  Ruperti,  Rector  of  the 
Gymnasium.  This  enterprise  was,  however,  abandoned  in 
1808,  after  the  publication  of  several  authors;  the  last  in  the 
collection  being  the  works  of  Livy,  edited  by  M.  Ruperti 
himself.  The  late  wars  in  Germany,  which  have  exhausted 
the  country  of  its  resources,  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  this  and  several  other  literary  speculations.  It 
ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  collections  of  this  description  on  the 
Continent  ;  for  if  we  recollect  rightly,  there  have  been 
"  Scriptores  Classici"  published  at  Halle,  Nuremberg,  Man- 
heim,  and  Deux  Ponts. 

2.  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Opera — Ad  optimos  libros  recensuit,  ani- 
madversionibus  criticis  instruxit,  indices  et  Lexicon  Cicero- 
nianum    addidit,  Chr.  Dan.    Beckius.       This    edition   of  the 
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complete  works  of  Cicero,  which  has  proceeded  the  length  of 
the  fifth  volume,  is  printing  at  Leipsic.  M.  Beck  supports  the 
opinion  of  Markland  and  Wolf,  as  to  the  four  orations,  which 
they  say  do  not  belong  to  Cicero  5  and  in  a  critical  dissertation 
he  presents  all  the  arguments,  pro  and  con.  on  the  subject  of 
this  literary  paradox,  which  has  of  late  years  excited  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  interest  among  the  Literati  of  Germany. 

3.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  various 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  published  in  England  by  Davis,  \ 
(or  Davisius,)  at  the  commencement  of  last  century,  is  ( 
become  extremely  rare.  M.  Rath,  of  Halle,  has  reprinted  tills 
edition,  subjoining  notes  by  himself,  and  other  learned  critics, 
to  those  of  Davis,  v/hich  cannot  fail  to  entitle  the  Halle  edition 
to  a  high  rank  among  the  best  of  the  variorum.  The  fifth 
volume  of  this  collection  appeared  in  1808. 

M.  Goerentz,  to  whom  the  learned  are  indebted  for  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  Book  de  Divinatione,  has  also  given  an  edition  of 
the  Libri  Phllosophici.  M.  Lceffler,  a  bookseller,  has  published 
Cicero's  select  Epistles  and  select  Orations.  M.  AYetzcI,  of 
Liegnitz,  has  published  some  of  the  Books  on  Rhetoric.  A 
great  master  of  the  art  of  criticism,-  the  learned  M.  Schutz,  of 
Halle,  the  original  editor  of  the  JoitDuil  Olnerat  de  Liitc/aliuc, 
has  edited  the  Books  on  Rhetoric  ;  as  part  of  the  Corpus 
Scriptorum  Classicorum,  published  by  M.  Gssclien,  as  men- 
tioned above. 

4.  Before  quitting  Cicero,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  something 
of  the  literary  contest  occasioned  by  the  well-known  opinion 
of  M.  Wolf,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  Orations 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Advocate.  Markland  had  already 
suspected  some  of  the  orations  to  be  apocryphal ;  but  the 
learned  began  to  murmur  when  M.  Wolf,  with  more  hardihood, 
attacked  the  celebrated  oration  pro  Marccllo,  on  which  the 
admirers  of  Cicero  found  his  strongest  claims  to  immortality. 
It  was  in  1802,  that  M.  Wolf  printed,  at  Berlin,  this  oration, 
with  a  preface,  in  which  he  boldly  stated  his  reasons  for  doubt- 
ing its  authenticity.  M.  Olaus  Wormius,  the  Danish  Professor 
of  Eloquence  and  Ancient  Literature,  at  Copenhagen,  first 
undertook  to  answer  M.  Wolf,    and   published,  in    1803,   a 
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controversial  pamphlet  with  the  foUowhig  title,  "  M.  T.  Clce- 
ronis  Orationem  pro  Marcello,  vohloLg  suspicione,  quam  nuper 
Injicicbat  F.  A.  Wolfius,  libcrare  conatus  est  Ol.  Wormius.'* 
M.  Kalau,  of  Frankfort,  next  entered  the  lists  in  ISO*.  The 
Literary  Journals  at  first  gave  an  account  of  the  controversy 
with  reserve,  and  a  kind  of  fear.  At  length,  in  1805,  an 
adversary  worthy  of  Wolf  appeared  :  M.  Weiske  published  his 
•*  Commentarius  perpetuus  et  plcnus  in  Orationem  Ciceronis 
pro  Marcello."  In  his  preface,  M.  Weiske  indulges  in  some 
pleasing  raillery  against  the  work  of  his  adversary,  and  endea- 
vours to  demonstrate,  in  a  happy  strain  of  irony,  that  tlie  work 
of  M.  Wolf,  on  this  very  oration  of  Cicero,  could  not  be 
written  by  him,  but  by  one  who  had  assumed  his  name.  In  a 
graver  tone,  however,  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  we  might  on 
the  same  grounds  dispute  the  authenticity  of  the  oration  pro 
Ligario,  which,  M.  Wolf  himself  admits,  is  genuine  beyond  all 
question.  M.  Weiske  is  already  known  by  several  commen- 
taries on  Cicero,  and  other  classics,  and  is  the  editor  of  a 
splendid  edition  of  Xenophon,  which  will  be  mentioned  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  Greek  classics. 

5.  Professor  Spalding,  of  Berlin,  has  published  an  elegant 
edition  of  Ouintilian.  In  order  to  obtain  a  correct  text,  besides 
the  editio  princeps,  M.  Spalding  has  collated  thirteen  manu- 
scripts, eleven  of  which  were  already  known,  it  is  true,  but 
they  had  not  been  examined  with  critical  accuracy.  The  two 
new  MSS.  came  from  Woifenbuttel  and  from  Zurich.  Several 
learned  authors,  and  among  others,  Porson  of  England,  and 
Ruhnken  of  Germany,  furnished  materials  for  this  edition. 
To  his  commentary,  M.  Spalding  has  added  some  very  curious 
dissertations  on  tlie  subjects  of  the  Orator  Labienus,  the 
Rhetoric  of  Theodectus,  that  of  Anaximenes,  (which  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  Aristotle,)  and  several  others. 

6.  "  L.  An.  SeuecfCi  Philosophi,  Opera  omnia  qu3e  super- 
sunt,  recognovit  et  illustravit  Fred.  Em.  RuhkofF-Leipsic- 
Vv^eidman."  The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  this  fine  edition  of 
Seneca  has  issued  from  the  press,  but  the  valuable  editor  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors,  having  died  before  its 
publicatjion. 
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7.  M.  C.  G.  Aug.  Erfurdt,  teacher  of  the  Gymnasium,  of 
Mersebourg,  has  published  an  edition  of  a  classical  author, 
which  was  projected  by  the  late  M.  WagTier.  It  is  intitled, 
«  Ammianl  MarreUini  quje  supersunt,  cum  notis  integris  Fr. 
hi}idenhro<f^iii  Henr.  et  Hadr.  /  a/csiorum  et  Jac.  Gro>iovit\ 
quibus  Th,  Reinisii  quasdam  et  suas  adjecit  J.  Aug.  Wagner. 
Editionem  absolvit  Car.  G.  A.  Erfurdt,  Leipsic,  1808.  torn, 
lii,  8vo."  Besides  the  extreme  critical  purity  of  the  text,  the 
notae  variorum,  tables  and  biography,  we  find  in  this  edition  an 
excellent  article  by  M.  Heyne,  intitled,  "  Prolusio,  censuram 
et  ingenium  Historiarum  Am.  Marcelliui  continens." 

8.  The  old  established  press  of  Deux  Fonts  has  reprinted 
Vitruvius  ;  and  in  1800  and  1801,  there  appeared  an  edition 
of  this  author,  in  2  vols.  4to.  edited  by  M.  Rode.  But  a 
learned  Professor  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  M.  Schneider,  the 
same  who  published  one  of  the  best  Greek  Lexicons  we  have, 
published,  in  1808,  a  Vitruvius,  which  surpasses  all  the  i-est, 
and  ought  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  variorum  editions. 
M.  Schneider's  is  printed  by  Gaesclien,  of  Leipsic,  in  his  best 
manner,  and  comprises  4  volumes. 

9.  Among  the  Latin  prose  writers  which  have  been  lately 
reprinted,  the  following  editions  deserve  to  be  noticed  :  two  of 
Cornelius  Nepos  -one  of  Justin — one  of  the  younger  Pliny — 
one  of  Aurelius  Victor — one  of  Boece — one  of  the  Centimc- 
trum  of  Servius,   &c. 

10.  Of  the  Lutin  poets,  the  last  fev/  years  have  not  presented 
many  editions.  Li  addition  to  the  splendid  Virgil  of  M.  Heyne, 
published  in  4  volumes,  at  Leipsic,  there  has  lately  appeared  a 
Virgil,  with  notes,  for  common  use,  with  editions  of  Horace, 
Ovid,  Persius,  and  Plautus.  An  edition  of  TibuUus,  by 
Professor  Wanderlich^  of  Gottingen,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  praise. 

11.  An  excellent  edition  of  Phxdrus  was  published  at  Bruns- 
wick, in  1806,  by  M.  Schwabe,  in  2  vols,  large  8vo.  In  1779 
M.  Schwabe  had  already  published  an  edition  of  this  poet,  With 
a  good  commentary.  In  the  present  edition,  besides  a  -w-eH 
■written  life  of  Phsedrus,  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  tiie 
various  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  this  poet,  his  commen- 
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tators,  translators,  &c.  M.  Schwabe  hao  here  added  an 
**  Appendix  fabiilurum  jEsirfjicanim  i-  DISS.  Divionensi,  et 
aliis  ,"■  besides  the  four  books  of  Fables,  after  the  manner  of 
^sop,  by  Romtilusy  taken  from  the  Dijon  MS.  and  an  old 
edition  printed  at  Ulm,  by  J.  Zeiner.  The  celebrated  Leasing, 
when  he  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  old  fabulists, 
recommended  the  publication  of  this  Romulus. 

12.  Besides  the  above,  there  appeared,  in  1806  and  1807, 
two  other  editions  of  Phsedrus,  at  Posen  and  at  Anspach,  for 
the  use  of  schools  •,  but  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
classics  published  with  the  same  view. 


0.V  CHRfSTs  PEST. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

JNI  o  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  color  of  the 
Vest  in  which  Christ  was  arrayed,  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
given  in  any  commentator,  whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  :  at  all  events  the  subject  affords  matter  for  criticism, 
and  cannot  but  be  interesting. 

St.  Matthew  calls  it  p(^A«/x.u5a  xoxxivriv :  St.  Mark  writes 
xa)  evSuoucrjv  auTOV  Trog/pogav  :  St.  Luke  wsgi^uXcov  avTOV  ia^r^TO. 
xdf/,7rgcicv :  and  St.  John  calls  it  to  ^rogt^vpoZv  lix,aTiov.  Some, 
perhaps,  who  read  these  different  accounts  may  assert  as  object- 
ions, that  St.  Matthew  contradicts  St.  Mark  and  St.  John,  and 
that  no  decisive  idea  may  be  collected  from  St.  Luke's  narration, 
and  thereby  cause  their  authenticity  to  be  doubted.  But 
although  the  various  versions  of  translators  cannot  be  adduced 
as  positive  authority,  yet  are  they  worthy  of  notice  and  atten- 
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tion,  33  showing  their  several,  opinions,  and  as  demonstrating 
what  is  the  force  of  each  corresponding  word  expressive  of  the 
color  in  their  several  languages.  Moreover,  if  the  subject  be 
fairly  investigated,  and  the  true  signification  of  the  words  in 
their  several  relations  observed,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  no 
contradiction  can  be  found  in  the  histories  of  the  Evangelists, 
•and  that  both  xoxjcjvoj  and  Troc^jpa  are  intended  to  express  the 
same  color. 

From  KOKKivo;  are  derived  the  Latin  coccinum,  coccum,  and 
coccus  ;  and  the  term  which  is  used  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
passage  is  \L.^a.v.'  ^nd  ItuJcL.!  signifies  both  purple  and 
scarlet. 

The  Persian  translators  have  rendered  it  by  ^j*«  i^^j^.9 
which  is  a  loose  red  vest :  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
observe,  that  \->\^jj^  is  used  poetically  to  express  the  blood, 
iUii^  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  \}^j^  the  measles. 

In  the  Arabic  version  the  passage  is^;-*.^*.^  L»<Ia1  :  now  j^n^\ 
signifies  red  ;  and  iij.*=^  as  well  as  the  Persian  ^^^j^ 
mentioned  before,  signifies  St.  Anthony's  fire  :  and  IDJl  the 
corresponding  word  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  used  in  the 
Psalms  to  express  the  redness  of  wine. 

The  Ethiopian  translators  introduce  the  word  TlA^^J?  • 
which  answers  to  the  Greek  xXa|txrjj :  however  the  .^thiopic 
word  implies  redness ;  and  the  Hebrew  D/Dp  in  the  same 
manner  means  erubuit,  rubore  sufFectus  est,  &c.  which  significa- 
tion it  also  bears  in  the  Chaldee  tongue :  the  Arabic  _^A-^a 
expresses  vulneravit,  and  consequently  redness :  but  the  Syriac 
^mivov-t  is  chlamys. 

The  Syrian  translators,  in  rendering  the  passage  of  St.  Mark 
into  their  own  language,  make  use  of  the  word  ^c^  jj :  but 
the  Persian  translators  express  it  by  ^jm,  6*^Wi  which  is  the 
very  same  adjective,  which  they  chose  in  writing  that  in  St. 
Matthew. 

In  the  Arabic  version  we  find  it  "U.-^?  'Lj^^,  which  pre- 
cisely answers  to  7rop<p6pciy  and  j^}j^.  signifies  the  purple  shell- 
fish. The  j^ithiopic  word  here  used  is  cf^(\^  :  which  appears 
to  have  been  extracted  from  the  Chaldee  vocabulary,  and  is 
derived  from  the  city  Miletum,  which  was  celebrated  for  very 
Vol.  hi.    No.  vi.  h 
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fine   and  valuable  wool,   as   xxvii.  18.  Ezck.  we  read  in  the 
Septuagint  version — 

Actu.a.T'KO^  efj.'Trocoi  (TVJ,  ex  7rA>]!)ouj  na.o'Yig  Zvvxix.su)g  (row  oTvof 
ex  XzK^'jiVy  xa«  f^(a  ex  jl/iXrjTOV,  xai  olvov  slj  t^v  ciyogoLV  aov 
eSoJxav. 

But  not  only  that  which  came  from  Miletum,  but  every  other 
sort,  which  was  valuable  and  choice,  received  this  name ;  and  it 
not  only  refers  to  wool,  or  to  woollen  vests  dyed  with  purple,  but 
to  purple  itself. 

But  in  St.  Luke  it  is  called  eo-fl^f  Kciy.irgu. ;  however,  in  the 
Syrian  version  we  again  observe,  |A.,:q^i>  ;  in  the  Persian  ^j-w. ; 
and  in  the  Arabic  '|»*i»  ;  but  the  word  which  the  ^thiopic 
translators  have  selected,  is  '^^f]^  :  which  answers  to  XajxTrpa, 
and  signifies  purus,  innocens,  &c. 

In  St.  John  we  find  it  again  expressly  stated  to  Tropt^vgovv 
J/xariov,  but  in  the  Syriac  we  observe  i^c^  ^i;,  in  the  Persian 
Aj^,  in  the  Arabic  j^t^^,  signifying  red  :  and  in  the  iEthiopic 
version  (3^/^-^  :  is  again  used. 

Hence,  therefore,  some  may  argue,  that  there  is  either  a 
contrariety  or  uncertainty  about  the  color  in  the  four  Evange- 
lists; and  that  some  translators  render  it  red,  where  Tro^ctyoa 
is  in  the  original ;  and  that  where  no  color  is  mentioned 
(St.  Luke)  the  translators  assign  one.  But  if  it  can  be  proved, 
that  the  two  words  which  are  used  have  a  reference  to  the  same 
color,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  is  no  contradiction. 

We  are  to  suppose  that  Christ  was  arrayed  in  a  regal  vest  to 
denote  his  assertions,  that  he  was  a  king,  and  this  regal  vest 
was  «  purpura." 

"  Purpurei  metnnnt  tyranni." 

But  no  idea,  which  has  yet  been  started,  appears  to  remove 
the  difficulty  of  the  passages ;  nor  are  the  conjectures,  that  it 
was  a  purple  vest  shot  with  scarlet,  or  a  purple  vest  with  a  scarlet 
robe  placed  over  it,  at  all  satisfactory  or  productive  of  conviction 
*o  the  mind  :  for  if  such  an  hypothesis  were  probable,  it  would 
have  been  more  clearly  expressed  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  more 
grounds  would  be  perceptible  for  the  conjecture,  than  are  to  be 
Sound  in  the  description  of  the  four  writers. 
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Poole,  in  his  Synopsis  Criticorum,  in  support  of  the  idea  there 
adopted,  has  the  following  dissertation  on  the  colors  : — 

"  Coccum  a  purpura  plurimijm  distabat  materia,  colore,  eC 
personarum,  qui  utrumque  gestabant,  discrimine.  Coccum  a 
frutice  terrestri,  purpura  e  concha  marina.  Alius  color  pur- 
pura, alius  cocci.  Purpuric  plures  gradus,  et  quasi  coloris 
species;  una  cocci  species,  et  a  purpura  diversa,  quamvis 
Tyria  purpura  in  coccum  inclinaret.  Coccinatis  licuit  esse 
plurimis  etiam  privatis,  ut  equitibus  I'omanis  :  purpura  solis 
imperatoribus  tunc  propria  dicata." 

To  prove  more  clearly  that  "  purpura"  signified  red,  as  well 
as  purple,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  adduce  the  following, 
besides  many  other  examples,  which  might  be  chosen  ; — • 

"  Purpureo  qui  movet  axe  diem." 

"  Purpuixo  temonesedens."         ( Pipeaking  of  the  S%in. ) 
**  Ntc  flos  puiyurtus  rosae." 

"  Nee  Siculum  u.are 
"  Ptenopurpureum  sanguine." 

"  Rubro  ubi  cocco.' 

And  immediately  afterwards, 

"  Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectura  iu  veste  locavit." 

"  Purpura,"  moreover,  is  used  to  express  a  scarlet  robe ;  and 
in  Statius  we  find  purpureus  used  as  an  epithet  of  ignis :  and  in 
Homer's  Iliad  we  read. 

The  assertion,  that  these  words  allude  to  the  same  color,  will 
appear  still  more  evident,  if  we  recollect  that  the  use  of  the 
Tyrian  dye  has  long  been  superseded  by  cochineal,  which  is  a 
beautiful  crimson  color :  and  that  the  ancients  extracted  their 
dye  from  a  fish  called  "  purpura,"  which  is  a  genus  of  shell- 
fish, whose  distinguishing  characters  are  an  univalve  jagged 
shell,  beset  from  the  head  to  the  tail  with  spines,  tubercles, 
and  strise  •,  with  a  small  round  mouth,  and  a  short  tail.  This 
fish  was  chiefly  found  at  Tyre  in  Asia,  in  Meninx,  an  island 
near  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  on  the  Getulian  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  Africa :  in  Laconica  in  Europe.  See  Plin. 
ix.  36.  s.  60. 

A  Spanish  Philosopher  mentions,  that  on  the  coasts  of 
Guayaquil  and  Guatimala,  in  Peru,  the  Murex  is  found.     The 
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shell  which  contahis  it  adheres  to  the  rocks,  and  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  walnut.  The  liquor  may  be  extracted  by  two 
different  methods  :  some  kill  the  animal  after  having  drawn  it 
out  of  the  shell,  and  press  it  with  a  knife  from  head  to  tail ; 
and  having  separated  from  the  body  that  part  which  contains 
the  liquor,  throw  away  the  rest.  When  a  certain  quantity  of 
fluid  is  collected,  the  thread  which  is  to  be  dyed  is  dipped  into 
it,  and  the  process  is  finished.  The  color  is  first  white  at 
milk,  then  green,  and  when  the  thread  is  dry,  becomes  purple. 
Others  draw  the  fish  partly  out  of  the  shell,  and  by  squeezing 
cause  it  to  yield  a  fluid,  which  serves  for  dying.  But  a 
"  purpura"  fish,  which  has  of  late  years  been  discovered, 
appears  to  answer  the  nearest  to  the  ancient  «  purpura."  In 
its  vein  a  purple  matter  is  lodged,  and  when  laid  on  linen,  it 
first  appears  to  be  of  a  light  green,  but  when  exposed  to  the 
sun  it  changes  to  a  deep  green,  then  to  a  sea-green,  and  soon 
to  a  blue  j  from  thence  it  becomes  a  sort  of  purple  red,  and  at 
length  a  deep  purple  red  ;  and  when  the  linen  is  washed  in 
scalding  water,  it  changes  to  a  beautiful  crimson.  The  regal 
vest  was  of  a  purple  color :  but  even  here  no  difficulty  appears, 
for  the  most  valued  purple  amongst  the  ancients  resembled  the 
color  of  clotted  blood  ;  and  cochineal  is  at  present  an  ingre- 
dient in  purple  dyes.  Moreover,  purple,  columbine,  amaranth, 
peusy,  violet,  with  iimumerable  other  shades,  are  formed  from 
a  mixture  of  blue  and  crimson,  varying  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  original  colors. 

From  what  has  been  written,  it  is  therefore  evident,  that 
these  words  may  be  used  to  represent  the  same  color  without 
any  violence  or  apparent  impropriety  j  especially  if  we  consider, 
that  the  Tyrian  purple  dye  is  at  present  lost,  and  we  conse- 
quently do  not  know  how  far  it  approached  the  crimson  ;  and 
if  we  consider,  that  crimson  now  is  an  ingredient  in  the  forma- 
tion of  purple. 

Oxford. 

W. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  HE  course  of  my  classical  studies  having  lately 
led  me  to  peruse  the  Satires  of  Persius,  I  availed  myself  of  the 
assistance  of  Drummond's  elegant  and  learned  Translation,  in 
explaining  the  numerous  obscurities  of  that  Satirist.  It  vi'ould 
be  highly  ungrateful  in  me  to  deny  that  I  received  no  little 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  the  feeling  and  animated  version 
which  he  has  given  of  this  author,  (whose  beauties,  though  too 
frequently  outweighed  by  overstrained  metaphor  and  inelegant 
obscurity,  are  often  of  the  highest  cast  •,)  and  still  more  so,  not 
to  express  my  very  humble  praise  of  his  learned  and  copious 
notes.  Having,  however,  detected,  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
what  to  me  appear  inaccuracies,  (and  who  shall  venture  to 
condemn  the  occasional  aberrations  of  superior  genius  and 
attainments  .'')  I  purpose  to  lay  them  before  the  numerous 
readers  of  your  Classical  Miscellany.  I  am  far  from  pre- 
tending to  set  my  judgment  in  competition  with  that  of 
Drummond,  and  shall  be  happy  to  see  all  my  objections  refuted  ; 
but  it  may  be  a  useful  province  to  mark  the  errors  from  which 
none  are  exempt ;  and  though 

"  Nonegoilli  detraliere  aiisim 

"  Hacrentem  capiti,  niulta  cum  laude,  coronam  ;'' 
I  feel  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  Republic  of 
Letters,  to  point  out  the  failings  of  the  greatest  names ;  eince, 
in  the  words  of  the  Prince  of  Roman  Satirists, 
"  Oinne  aninii  vitiiim  tanto  conspectiiis  in  sc 
"  Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  liabetur." 


Observations  on  Drummond's  Persjus. 

Sat.  II.  verse  3.  "  Funde  merura  Genio,  &c." 
In  a  note  upon  this  passage.  Sir  W.  D.  after  explaining  and 
enlarging  upon  the  observance  of  the  birth-day  amongst  the 
Romans,  with  his  usual  learning  and  sagacity,  has  the  following 
remark  ;  "  Laurentius,  in  his  learned  Treatise  de  Variis  Sacris 
Gentilium,  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  *  Natale  sacrum  Genio 
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factum  sine  vidim&i  sed  cum  thure  et  mero.*     The  reader  of 
these  notes  will  remember  how  Juvenal  commences  his  twelfth 

Satire  : 

«'  Natali,  Corvine,  die  milii  dnlcJorlin?r  hix, 
'*  Qua  festns  pvoinissa  Deis  Animalia  cespei 
"  Expectat." • • 

Here  Sir  W,  D.  concludes.  The  inference  which  he  would 
draw,  is,  of  course,  that  from  this  passage  of  Juvenal,  it 
appears  that  animals  were  sacrificed  on  the  Dies  natalis.  But 
it  is  evident  to  me,  on  an  inquiry  into  the  passage,  that  the 
Statement  of  Laurentius  is  not  to  be  denied  on  the  authority  of 
Drummond's  example.  It  is,  I  think,  pretty  clear,  that  the 
relative  "  oud"  refers,  not,  as  we  must  suppose,  if  we  agree 
with  Drummond,  to  dies,  but,  in  truth,  to  lujc.  The  sacrifices 
to  which  the  poet  alludes  are,  surely,  not  on  his  own  birth-day, 
but  pious  offerings  to  the  Gods,  for  the  preservation  of  Corvinas 
from  shipwreck.  After  a  long  description  of  the  intended 
sacrifice,  we  are  told  that  it  was 

♦'  Ob  reditnm  trppidantisadliHCjliorrendaqiTe  passi 
"  Nnper,  tt  snrolnmem  sese  niirantisanici." 
Sir  "W.  Drummond  also  quotes  from  Horace 

"  eras  gcniimi  mero 

"  Curabis,  et  porco  biraestri."  Book  iii.  Ode  17. 

Which  he  asserts  to  have  been  an  allusion  to  birth-day  offerings. 
Let  me  rest  my  contrary  opinion  on  the  words  of  the  Delphin 
editor,  who, on  this  passage,  has  the  following  note:  "  Sacrificium 
Genio,  die  natali  Lamiae,  nonnuUi  perperam  commenti  hk 
sunt.  Immo  verba  ista  contrarium  ostendunt.  Nam  quo  die 
hauserant  vitales  auras,  co  vitam  adimere  victimce,  rehgioni 
ducebant  veteres ;  nee  proinde  sanguinem  fundebant,  aut 
mactabant  hostias — Suadet  igitur  duniaxat  lloratins  epnlasy 
et  hilaritatenh  ciirandam  cuticulam."  And  on  the  words,  <'  cum 
famulis  operum  solutis,"  he  observes,  «  hoc  faciebant  non  in 
natali  solo,  sed  quolibet  anni  die."  In  further  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Laurentius,  we  may  observe,  that  Tibullus,  as 
quoted  by  Sir  W.  D.  gives  a  full  account  of  birth-day  cere- 
monies, and  710'where  alludes  to  animal  offerings. 
Sat.  IV.  verse  18.  "  Assidno  ciirata  cutirnla  sole." 
Dtummond's  version  of  this  passage  is  singular  t 
"  Preserv'd  untann'd  amid  the  blaze  of  day." 
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The  common  interpretation  of  this  passage,  ["  In  sole  apricari, 
cuticulam  probe  curare,  atquc  insohirc,"]  appears  to  be  justified 
by  the  following  words,  verse  33  : 

**  At  si  unctus  cesses,  ct  fi^as  in  cute  solem"- 

And  by  Martial,  Book  x.  Epig.  12  : 

"  I,  precor,  ct  lotos  aviiia  ciilc  conibibc  soles, 
"  tluiiiu  tbrn;osus  eri»!" 


Sat.  V.  verse  last,         *'  Curto  ceutus.se /JcciMr." 

Before  I  remark  upon  Drummond's  note  on  this  line,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  I  understand  the  word  «  licetur^* 
the  present  tense  of  the  deponent  verb  liceor,  in  the  sense  of 
xstimat  \  in  which  I  am  borne  out  by  all  the  commentators. 
But  Drummond,  in  a  note  on  the  sixth  Satire,  has  the  following 
remark  :  «  I  observe  Casaubon  does  not  notice  the  construction 
of  the  last  line  of  the  fifth  Satire.  /  understand  an  Lijinithe" 
What  Infinitive  the  commentator  could  understand,  or  in  what 
sense  he  took  the  word  licciur,  his  translation  of  the  passage 
does  not  show,  since  he  has  retained  the  meaning  of  the  word 
for  which  I  contend. 

•'  Now  should  yoti  feacli  this  doctrine  to  the  croud, 

"  Sonic  military-  fool  would  laugh  aloud, 

"  At  a  clipp'd  fiirtiiiuf  all  the  sa^es  jirize, 

*'  Whom  Alheus  valued,  and  vvhoiu  Greece  thought  wise.' 

Sat.  VI.  verse  31.         '*  Nunc  etde  cespite  vivo 

"  Fiaiii;e  aliquid  :  largiie  inopi,  ne  pictus  oberret 
"  Cieiulea  in  tabula." 

Drummond's  way  of  rendering  this  passage  displays  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  but  I  cannot  applaud  him  for  deserting 
the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  words,  to  adopt  a  hypothesis 
of  his  own.  The  real  meaning  of  the  author  is,  I  apprehend, 
what  Sir  W.  D.  admits  all  the  commentators  to  have  conceived 
it ;  and  which  is  not  ill  expressed  in  this  line  of  Brewster  : 
"  Sell,  sell,  some  land,  and  so  support  thy  friend." 

The  avaricious  man,  in  order  to  rebut  the  arguments  of 
Persius,  supposes  his  friend  suffering  from  shipwreck,  which 
occasions  the  reply  above  quoted  ;  that  is — Part  with  a  portion 
of  your  landed  property,  to  supply  the  wants  of  your  indigent 
friefld.  But  Drummond  says,  "  The  sacrifices  to  the  Lares 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the   daily  expenditure  of   the 
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family,  the  person  who  lessened  his  household  expenses  might 
be  said,  "frangere  aliquid  de  cespite  vivo"  from  the  turf  altars 
used  in  the  sacrifices  to  the  Lares."  [Vide  Horatium,  &c.]  That 
this  mig^it  be  the  case  I  cannot  deny,  but  I  will  not  on  that 
account  desert  a  plain  and  sanctioned  interpretation,  or  imagine, 
with  Drummond,  that  the  meaning  of  our  author  is,  "  cojitract 
your  own  expenses,  and  bestow  a  part  of  your  wealth  on  your 
friend." 

The  spirit  of  the  passage  [namely,  that  the  avaricious  man 
should  give  a  part  of  his  property  to  his  friend]  is  equally  pre- 
served by  both  interpretations  j  but  I  cannot  consent  to  so 
fanciful  an  alteration  as  that  proposed  by  our  translator. 

$d  April,  1811.  W. 


REMARKS 

On  Sir  W.  Drummond's  Fersion  of  some  Egyptian  names 

in  the  Old  Testament. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

riAViNG  since  my  last  letter  on  the  name  ]Vo, 
received  your  No.  5,  I  find  at  p.  173,  some  remarks  on  the  Old 
Testament,  by  Sir  W.  Drummond,  in  which  he  notices,  that 
the  priest  of  On  in  Genesis,  ch.  41,  is,  in  the  Coptic  Bible, 
translated  by  Coptic  letters  which  answer  to  these  Greek  ones, 
ff;^ovT  mv.  Now  these  words  afford  a  very  apt  illustration  of 
what  I  have  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  Coptic  articles, 
being  annexed  to  their  respective  nouns  after  suffering  an  elision 
of  their  vowels,  do  so  adhere  to  them,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
to  know  when  they  are  only  articles,  and  when  integral  letters 
of  the  nouns  themselves.  Accordingly  in  the  above  words  the 
TT  is  only  the  article  wj  the,  with  its  article  cut  off  and  annexed 
to  the  noun  ;  and  yovT  is  the  Coptic  word  Hont,  which  means 
priest ;  but  the  ^  is  not  the  right  Coptic  letter,  which  answers 
to  the  Coptic  aspirate  H,  and  with  which  the  Coptic  word 
Hont  is  usually  written  j  ^  denotes  ch.  So  that  if  Sir  W. 
Drummond  has  scrupulously  copied  the  above  words  from  any 
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Coptic  Testament,  we  find  that  sometimes  there  are  variations 
in  the  original  Coptic  itself  in  its  orthography  ;  for  doubtless  the 
printer  has  the  right  type  for  a  Coptic  H,  if  he  had  had  autho- 
rity to  use  it  in  the  above  word  printed  in  Coptic  letters. '  Much 
more  then  must  we  expect  to  find  sometimes  improper  varia- 
tions of  letters,  when  Coptic  words  are  expressed  by  Greek 
letters,  as  we  shall  actually  find  in  another  case  hereafter.  A 
similar  instance  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Jablonsky,  prefixed  to  the 
Observationes  Sana  of  J.  George  Michaelis,  1738,  where  the 
Coptic  IIoHl  is  in  Greek  letters,  spelt  Kovr  priesf,  but  here  the 
variation  probably  arose  because  the  Greek  has  no  letter  to 
denote  H,  so  that  it  was  forced  to  be  supplied  by  a  Kj  as  coming 
near  to  the  sound.  The  words  then  if  rightly  separated,  are  t< 
XOVT  VI  flv,  though  written  7r;)(^ovT  vojv.  For  again,  in  the  above 
Coptic  word  vcov,  thus  written  in  Greek  letters,  the  first  v  is  in 
like  manner  only  the  article  vi,  of  the,  the  vowel  being  cut  ofF^ 
and  the  consonant  made  to  adhere  to  the  following  noun,  as 
being  in  the  genitive  case,  the  priest  of  Ooj>y  for  the  Coptic  III  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Greek  w,  and  different  from  the  short  o. 
Hence  we  see,  that  if  an  =  had  been  found  added  to  yovTy  and  the 
word  become  yo-JT-,  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  to  knovr 
whether  t;  was  an  integral  part  of  the  word,  or  only  another 
article  subjoined  to  the  noun :  a  similar  difficulty  actually  sub- 
sists in  regard  to  the  word  vovTBy  especially  as  the  Coptic  has  but 
few  words  ending  in  te,  and  generally  in  /  only.  Of  this  diffi- 
culty I  may  here  add  another  example  with  respect  to  the  Coptic 
word  ioxihe  Sioij  which  is  te ;  now  to  this  word  is  sometimes 
prefixed  the  article  pi,  the,  and  the  vowel  being  omitted,  it 
becomes  pre ;  but  at  other  times,  the  article  ie,  they  is  subjoined, 
and  then  it  becomes  7-efej  (vid.  fVoide's  Lexicon,  p.  83,  //;?, 
antepenult,  and  p.  190,  /in.  nit.  and  penult.) 

The  same  Coptic  words  aiford  another  example  of  a  fact, 
which  Akerblad  has  noticed  in  the  Rosetta  inscription,  which 
is^  that  he  found  in  it  the  Egyptian  letter  for  y^  to  denote  not 
only  ch,  but  also  the  softer  aspirate  of  H  only ;  although  the 
Coptic  alphabet  has  two  different  letters  to  express  those  two 

'  We  have  received  notice  from  Sir  W.  D.  that  IT^OHT,  as 
printed  in  our  last  No.  should  have  been  II8)0HT*.     Editor. 
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difFeront  aspirated  sounds  -,  and  one  might  expect  the  Egj-ptian 
alphabet  to  have  two  diflvrent  letters  likewise,  yet  in  the  Rosctta 
stone  they  are  expressed  by  the  same  letter. 

Sir  W.  Drummond  quotes  another  word  from  the  Coptic 
Bible,  at  the  same  page  173,  which  is  the  name  imposed  by 
Pharaoh  upon  Joseph^  and  which,  in  Greek  letters,  answering 
to  his  Coptic  ones  (as  some  of  your  readers  may  not  know 
Coptic  letters)  are  these,  ■^ovS:-jfj,<^uvr.K  •,  these  differ  a  little  from 
the  orthography  of  the  Septuagint,  although  the  Coptic  Testa- 
ment generally  follows  the  Septuagint,  in  which  the  name  is 
^vkiJL<^xvYix  ;  Kirchor  again  quotes  the  name  a  little  differently, 
and  from  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Coptic  Testament,  viz.  ^ovrofj,- 
»«v)5;^  i'  and  the  Paschal  chronicon  differs  again,  it  having 
^•oixiioiJi'^xv^Sriy  p.  76.  These  variations  are  indeed  not  consi- 
derable, yet  they  are  enough  to  show,  that  there  have  been 
sdme  variations  made  in  the  name ;  therefore  there  may  have 
been  still  other  variations  made  in  it  from  the  letters  of  the 
original  Egyptian  word,  which  do  not  so  obviously  appear  ; 
and  I  believe,  that  all  persons  are  now  convinced,  that  they  are 
really  Egyptian  words,  of  which  the  name  Zfipluiath  Fuaueoh 
in  the  Hebrev/,  is  only  a  translation  into  Hebrew  by  the  Jews: 
the  original  Egyptian  name  as  written  by  Moses,  must  therefore 
have  been  expelled  from  their  Pentateuch  and  this  Hebrew 
name  inserted  it  its  place,  and  this,  since  the  Greek  translation 
by  the  Septuagint  was  made,  as  the  Egyptian  name  is  found  in 
all  copies  of  the  Septuagint.  But  I  see  no  reason  to  conclude 
with  Sir  W.  Drummond,  «  that  the  double  letter  \t;,  which  was 
one  of  the  latest  introduced  into  the  Greek  alphabet,  would 
have  scarcely  belonged  to  the  old  Egyptian  ."  to  the  Egyptian 
word  as  written  by  Moses,  or  the  Egyptians  themselves,  it  cer- 
tainly could  not,  but  this  could  not  have  been  his  meaning,  (for 
the  very  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  Greek  letter  of  that 
word)  yet  it  m.ight  however  have  been  found  in  the  old  Egyp- 
tian v/ord  as  expressed  originally  in  Greek  letters  by  the  Septua- 
gint translators,  for  the  letter  ^  had  been  introduced  long  before 
their  age.      How  the  word    had    been  written   by  Moses  in 


See  tiie  quotation  in  Hottiugei''s  Exercit.  Antenioriaianjp,  p.  47, 
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Hebrew  letters  before  it  was  expelled  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
we  are  quite  ignorant,  for  \I/ov5ov^«y»);)^  could  not  have  been  a 
Greek  expression  of,  the  present  Hebrew  Zuphvath  Paaneah ; 
for  in  such  case  they  would  have  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  in  some  intelligible  Greek  words,  and  not  in  words 
quite  unintelli^^ible  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks.  There  is  no  rea- 
son then  to  suspect  any  variation  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
letter  '!',  akliough  such  a  variation  is  certain  v/ith  respect  to  some 
of  the  other  letters,  since  the  first  orthography  by  the  Septuagiiit 
translators.  These  variations  however  make  no  such  difference 
in  the  n  i;no  as  to  prevent  us  from  discovering  the  sense  of  the 
Egyptian  word  by  the  assistance  of  the  Coptic,  as  it  subsists  in 
the  Coptic  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Jablonsky  was,  I 
believe,  the  first,  who  attempted  this,  but  with  little  success, 
as  it  should  seem ;  for  I  find  by  the  note  to  Dathe's  translation 
of  this  verse,  that  Mr.  Forster  of  Germany  attempted  a  second 
illustration  of  the  Egyptian  name,  which  appears  to  me  as  little 
plausible  as  that  of  Jablonsky :  in  what  work  of  Forster  it  is 
inserted,  I  am  ignorant,  but  it  is  not  in  his  letter  to  Michaelis . 
in  1772,  concerning  the  Specimen  (jeogrnp/iifc  of  the  latter. 
Dathe,  however,  gives  us  the  Coptic  words  into  which  Forster 
resolves  the  Egyptian  word,  and  which  are  Sabe-noufi-pa-eiieh, 
which  mean  -u/piens  ])iviin/s  spirifns  itierni.  But  the  two  first 
words  have  no  resemblance  to  the  Greek  syllables.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  wished,  that  Sir  V/.  Drummond  had  favored  us 
with  his  own  account  of  them,  instead  of  merely  saying,  «  I 
should  wish  to  examine  this  question  farther,  but  my  limits 
warn  me  to  proceed  to  other  matters."  In  the  mean  time  I  will 
propose  my  own  explication  of  the  Egyptian  name,  but  have 
first  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the  translation  of  it 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  by  Zapiinath  Paaiica//. 

The  modern  Christians  have  been  instructed  both  by  the  ancient 
Christians  and  the  Jews,  to  understand  these  words  to  mean 
revealei  of  secrets,  but  how  to  extract  this  sense  out  of  the 
Hebrew  words  themselves,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have 
been  able  to  do,  in  an  evident  manner  to  the  satisfaction  of 
others.  Sir  W.  Drummond  proposes  to  substitute  in  Paaneah 
a  He  as  the  last  letter,  instead  of  a  Het/i,  because  it  is  the 
reading  in  the  Samaritan  text,  but  then  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
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what  to  do  with  the  first  letter  P,  and  proposes  to  consider  It 
as  being  «  the  Egyptian  article  P'  ihc»'  usually  prefixed  to 
Egyptian  words  j  but  this  makes  a  strange  medley  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  with  an  Egi/pllan  in  tide  before  it,  which  would  render 
the  translation  unintelligible  to  those  very  Jews,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  made  by  the  Hebrew  scribe,  who  first  inserted  it  instead 
of  the  original  Egyptian  word.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that 
Hottinger  produces  that  very  reading  of  the  Samaritan  text  as  a 
proof  of  the  inferiority  of  it  to  that  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
former  Sir  W.  nevertheless  prefers.'  But  which  ever  of  the 
opinions  of  these  two  writers  may  be  thought  preferable,  neither 
of  them  has  any  concern  with  my  own  opinion,  for  I  think  that 
learned  men  have  taken  useless  pains  to  deduce  these  Hebrew 
words  in  a  strict  and  regular  manner  from  Hebrew  roots ;  it 
being  what  the  scribe  who  inserted  them  probably  never  had 
intended  to  do  himself,  but  only  to  imitate  in  Hebrew  words 
the  sounch  of  the  Egyptian  name  more  than  the  seme,  agreeably 
to  what  we  find  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  the  Jews 
in  their  Bible  ;  where  by  torturing  the  sense  of  many  names  of 
persons  or  things,  and  changing  them  into  words  which  have 
some  distant  similitude  indeed,  yet  are  still  very  different  words 
from  those  names  themselves,  they  extract  sotne  sense  which 
may  express  some  quality  of  those  persons  or  things,  although 
in  a  very  obscure  and  ambiguous  manner.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  also  with  the  Hebrew  scribe  in  this  instance ;  he 
apparently  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  select  such  Hebrew 
words,  as  should  have  some  similitude  to  the  Egyptian  word  in 
sound,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  altering  and  strain- - 
ing  the  meaning  of  those  Hebrew  words,  as  well  as  their  letters, 


'  "  Certum  est,  veram  Unjus  vocis  ij-avix  originem  Egyptiacam  in  fin« 
rcquirerc  Heth  (quis  euim  x  aut  x  Gracorum  unquani  HebrEPorum  He  sine 
graminaticorum  offensa  respondere  dixit?)  nonne  hoc  loco  plus  satis  depre- 
hendi  possit  incuria  amanuensis?  qui  imperite  plane  ad  literarum  illarum 
differentiam  minus  attentus  fiiit ;  Quid  sit  paanc  viderint  illi,  qui  patrocinium 
codicis  Samaritani  tam  vitiosi  snsccperunt."  Exercit.  Antemoriniatite,  p.  49. 
And  accordingly  Sir  W.  has  found  himself  embarrassed  by  the  first  letter  P, 
as  w«ll  as  by  the  last  e,  therefore  proposes  to  send  it  back  to  Egypt,  froni 
whence  it  came. 
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should  convey  some  dark,  obscure,  and  ambiguous  sense, 
resembling  the  sense  of  the  Egyptian  Word,  yet  in  a  distant  and 
loose  manner  only.  Just  as  in  puns,  by  varying  a  little  either 
the  letters  of  a  word  or  the  sound  of  it,  senses  are  produced 
sometimes  very  different  from  the  real  meaning  of  it.  I  do  not 
therefore  concern  myself  whether  Paam'olt  ends  with  the 
letter  Jlelli,  or  lie,  nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  imita- 
tor of  the  Egyptian  word  made  any  scruple  to  forsake  his 
grammar  or  dictionary,  if  he  could  but  by  any  means  imitate  in 
Hebrew  the  Egyptian  Pliiinecck  in  sound  at  least,  in  case  he 
was  not  able  to  do  it  completely  at  the  same  time  in  sense  like- 
wise. It  is  the  case  with  all  punsters,  and  the  attempt  of  dedu- 
cing the  word  in  a  strict  manner  from  a  Hebrew  root  is  like 
analysing  a  pun.  Let  us  rather  inquire  what  may  have  been 
the  possible  meaning  qf  the  original  Egyptian  name,  which 
Moses  at  first  writ  down  as  the  name  imposed  on  Joseph,  so  far 
as  we  may  now  be  able  to  form  conjectures  concerning  it  from 
the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  tongue  preserved  in  the  Coptic  of 
the  Bible. 

Now  Woide's  Lexicon  of  that  language  shows  that  the  word 
for  priest  was  lloiit  (p.  157);  and  when  the  common  article 
Pi  was  prefixed,  it  became  Pi-honfy  the  priest ;  and  as  the 
vowel  of  the  article  is  often  cut  off,  and  its  consonant  annexed 
to  its  subsequent  noun,  it  M^ould  then  become  P7ionf,  but  this 
differs  very  little  from  the  first  syllable  Psnnt ;  and  it  is  very 
possible,  that  the  original  Egyptian  letters,  which  expressed  Ph, 
might  appear  to  the  Septuagint  translators  (who  possibly  knew 
nothing  of  the  Egyptian  language)  to  be  sounded  by  the  natives 
more  like  ps  than  ph,  for  among  the  ancients  s  had  such  an 
aspirated  sound,  that  we  often  find  it  substituted  for  an  //,  in 
Latin  especially.  Thus  aXf  was  changed  into  sal,  1^  into  act, 
fTTTo.  to  septeiny  a.X(To§  to  sallus,  &c.  as  Festus  mentions  in 
the  fragments  of  him  still  extant :  "  Romani  pro  aspiratione 
ponentes  literam  a,"  (ap.  Suppus}.  Beside  this  possible  cause 
of  the  variation  of  ^  to  4^,  I  find,  that  the  above  Forster  in 
above  letter,  intentionally  writes  Tt/rho)i  in  Coptic  letters  with  a 
\^  instead  oi  (^;  Phul  also  the  same,  and  others  (p.  t}6);  whether 
he  had  any  Coptic  authority  for  this  I  am  ignorant.  But  the 
rariation  of  Psont  for  Phont  might  have  arisen  also  solely  from 
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the  copyists,  for  if  the  upper  part  of  a  Greek  <P  had  become  in 
a  MS.  evanescent,  they  might  have  taken  it  for  a  ^.  The  words 
for  Petephre,  Priest  of  0/,  in  Gen.  41.  are,  according  to 
Woide,  Petephre,  (p'ovr  cov,  in  Greek  letters  (p.  157)}  "this  is 
p'/tnnt  for  f/ie  priest ;  where  then  Sir  W.  found  t^ovt  vmv  I  am 
ignorant,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  a  mistake  in  Woide,  and  I  have 
no  Coptic  Bible  to  consult.  However,  the  first  word  of  the 
Egyptian  name  for  Joseph,  as  it  hence  appears,  may  have 
meant  the  pries/,  although  now  writ  -^ovt.  Possibly  then  it  may 
have  been  from  this  Egyptian  word,  tliat  pnntifer,  in  Latin, 
may  have  descended ;  for  it  might  have  travelled  along  with  its 
companion  io,  in  the  train  of  Danaus,  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
and  from  thence  to  Rome }  but  at  least  its  derivation  by 
Vossius  is  very  laughable,  and  after  the  true  manner  of  Varro, 
viz.  *'  Pontifex,  quia  pontem  faclt  ad  coelestes  regiones." 

The  second  syllable  of  the  name  is  o^ ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  in  some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  it  may  not 
be  ov :  Bos  indeed  in  his  edition  takes  no  notice  of  any 
various  readings  of  this  syllable  any  where.  But  in  the  above- 
mentioned  quotation,  whicli  Hottinger  made  from  Kircher,  the 
latter  writes  thus,  if  Hottinger  has  quoted  him  accurately : 
<«  Vocabulum  Hebraeum  idem  est  quod  Copticum  ^otov  Travijx 
vel  4/ovTO|x  <fayr)x,  hoc  ita  esse  docet  Pentateuchus  Copticus  in 
bibliotheca  Vaticana,"  (p.  47).  Now  as  the  Coptic  copied 
servilely  from  the  Septuagint,  it  should  seem,  that  the  Coptic 
translator  had  found  an  v  instead  of  an  ^  in  his  copy  of  the 
Septuagint,  in  case  the  above  word  '\)otov  be  really  found  in  any 
Coptic  MS.  of  the  Bible.  But,  however  this  may  be,  yet  all 
persons  know  that  an  v  and  ,a  are  often  and  easily  changed  into 
one  another  in  aillanguagesj  so  that  ov  or  oa  may  be  the  Coptic 
Word  ouwv,  iiperie/ts,  writ  ou=v  and  ovv  in  the  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt,  which  is  probably  the  most  free  from  Greek  corruptions 
(PVoidt,  p.  67,  71,  \89);  and  Akerblad  allows,  that  on  the 
Rosetta  stone  the  sanie  Egyptian  letter  seems  sometimes  to 
denote  ou,  and  sometimes  o  only.  What  sense  aperieris  gives  to 
the  name  will  appear  from  the  concluding  syllables,  which  form 
a  third  word  out  of  which  the  original  name  is  composed,  viz. 
'tuvi^X.  Note  also  that  Gessen  in  Hebrew  is  writ  with  fx,  in 
Greek  Gesem,  or  Goihen, 
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Now  vzXi  means  ventres  in  Coptic  (p.  60)  i  and  if  the  article 
m  be  prefixed  and  aspirated,  it  becomes  <p'vr\x't  the  bel/ies  or 
entrails  of  animals,  so  that  the  whole  word  <^'ovt  ouv  ^t'v^X' 
would  mean  sacerdos  aperieiis  ventres  in  order  to  inspect  the 
entrails  of  animals,  which  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  the  augnres  and  divinatorcs  of  antiquity,  '.\'hen  they  foretold 
future  events ;  and  the  Egyptian  name  has  been  accordingly 
literally  translated  in  Greek  gv-yao-Tpj-z^oSof,  consequently  it 
actually  expresses  the  sense  transmitted  by  Jewish  writers, 
revcoler  of  future  or  unknoicn  things,  and  was  aptly  suited  to 
the  case  of  Joseph. 

It  may  be  proper  however  to  make  a  fev,'  remarks  on  y^^t ' 
the  Coptic  letter  denoted  by  ^  is  one  of  their  double  letters,  the 
sound  of  which  is  not  perfectly  known,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  seems  not  expressed  so  well  by  chc  as  by  the  French 
7>,  nearly  hke  "•?  in  English,  in  such -words  zs  judge,  bridge; 
but  as  the  Greek  had  no  letter  to  correspond  to  it,  the  Septua- 
glnt  could  denote  it  in  no  better  way  than  by  a  Greek  y^ :  that 
the  above  is  nearly  its  right  sound  appears  by  the  same  letter 
beginning  the  Coptic  v/ord  chamouly  canieluy-,  and  yet  beginning 
also  the  Septuagint  name  Gesenit  which  we  .render  Goshen. 
The  Coptic  has  no  gamma  except  in  Greek  words,  and  then  it 
borrows  the  Greek  r,  v/hich  indicates,  that  the  above  doubtful 
letter  does  not  answer  exactly  to  the  Greek  /',  and  to  our  g  in 
gftte.  It  may  be  also  noticed,  that,  as  Woide  says,  v^^.^  takes  the 
article  ts  before  it,  and  this  sometimes  aspirated  into  Se ;  but 
the  examples  of  it  in  Scripture  are  too  few,  and  those  of  too 
late  an  age  to  decide  whether  it  did  not  sometimes,  or  at 
least  in  more  ancient  times,  take  also  the  usual  articles  tti  and 
^1  before  it,  and  thus  form  ct'vv);)^;.  Hence  also  we  may  possibly 
discover  the  cause  of  the  word  being  written  i^uvr^y^rj  in  the  pas- 
chal chronicon  •,  for  it  might  be  written  by  an  Egyptian  native 
who  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  who  therefore 
subjoined  the  flrj  knowing  likewise  that  this  article  5c  often 
accompanied  the  Egyptian  word  in  pronunciation. 

I  apprehend  that  any  reader,  who  considers  how  much 
Bishop  Horsley  and  others  are  puzzled  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  Jezreel  in  Hosea,  when  imposed  there  as  a  name ;  and  hov/ 
it  can  be  regularly  formed  in  any  suitable  sense  from  a  Hebrew 
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root,  needs  not  wonder  that  the  same  difficulty  should  subsist 
concerning  Zaphnalh  Puaneah.  But  I  cannot,  however, 
abstain  from  wondering,  that  Sir  W.  Drummond  should  derive 
Pharaoh,  tlaough  an  Egyptian  word,  from  a  Hebrew  root ;  and 
again  prefix  the  Egyptian  article  P'  to  a  Hebrew  word,  when, 
instead  of  such  a  mongrel  word,  the  Coptic  offers  an  apt  deriva- 
tion from  ouro,  kingyw'ith.  the  article  P/^'  prefixed,  PA' owro,  the 
king,  (Woide,  p.  70.)  Hence  we  perceive,  that  etymologists 
ought  to  have  some  slight  evidence,  at  least,  to  guide  them  in 
their  derivations,  besides  mere  imagination  and  similar  sounds.' 
Petephrc  may  be  a  title  of  office,  for  icsTTukrei  is  in  Psal.  xxvi. 
4.  used  in  the  sense  jjrotector,  as  applied  to  God.  Ehoou 
means  dies,  which  in  the  Saidic  dialect  becomes  Hooii ;  souuj 
neomenia  j  these,  and  so  many  other  words,  connected  with 
the  sun  and  moon,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  oo  of  the  Rosetta 
stone  may  have  originally  meant  Sun  or  Moon,  before  it  meant 
■^Aios  as  there;  and  that  the  Jioc,  there  and  elsewhere  refers  to 
Deity  in  general,  rather  than  as  a  name  of  Jupiter  in  particular, 
or  of  any  other  God.  So  that  Hou,  Diospolis  might  be  so 
called  from  Deities  in  general,  including  Osiris  and  Isis,  who 
were  worshipped  at  Thebes  as  well  as  Ammon  or  Pan.    Those 

'  It  seems  but  justice  to  Sir  W.  DFiinimond  to  observe,  that  our  learned 
correspondent  does  not  appear  to  have  read  the  following  passage  in  Sir 
William's  Essay  on  n  Punk  Inscription,  and  to  which  he  refers.     Editor. 

"  Every  one  is  now  aware,  that  the  word  Pharaoh,  as  we  write  it,  was  not  a 
proper  name,  but  a  title  assumed  by  the  monarchs  of  Egypt.  Now  tliis  title  is 
nothing  else  than  the  Coptic  noTPO  Pouro,  or  *orPO  Phouro,  i.  e.  the  King : 
the  article  pi,  or  phi,  being  placed  before  "  ouro,"  rex.  But  this  word  is 
PPO  in  the  Sahidic,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  it  was  originally  written  PC, 
to  which  the  indefinite  article  OY  was  prefixed.  This  is,  indeed,  positively 
asserted  by  Woidi-,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  appeal  to  a  better  authority. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  then  pronounced  Phi-ro,  or  Phe-ro,  o  B-icravj;,  the 
King.  The  article  is  purely  Egyptian,  but  tlie  noun  may  be  traced  to  the 
Hebrew.  We  learn  from  Manetho,  that  the  shepherds,  who  ruled  over  Egypt 
for  several  centuries,  gave  themselves  the  title  of  Hyc-sos,  which,  in  the  sacred 
language,  signified  royal  shiphcrds,  or  literally  king-shepherds.  Now  in  the 
Hebrew  text  n3?">D,  (without  any  masorah,)  gives  us  the  Egyptian  article  phi, 
or  phe,  and  ni?"!  roh,  "  a  shepherd."  Among  the  king-shepherds,  the  king  was 
called  the  shepherd,  •Aar'  I^dx^i  ;  and  shepherd  and  king  came  to  be  used 
synonymously.  Thus  nj?"13  signified  the  shepherd;  and  among  the  king- 
•hepherds,  the  shepherd  was  the  King."    {Essay  m  a  Pimic  Inscription,  p.  50. 
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who  conceive  the  Egyptian  tongue  to  have  any  resemblance  to 
Hebrew  are  in  a  great  error  ;  the  Jews  may  have  borrowed  a 
few  words  from  it  while  they  lived  in  Egypt,  and  a  few  more 
may  have  travelled  with  their  colonies  to  Greece  ;  but  it  is 
altogether  an  original  language,  very  harsh  indeed,  and  abound- 
ing with  combinations  of  consonants  as  bad  as  the  Gothic,  yet 
as  different  from  that  and  all  other  known  languages,  as  Egypt 
and  Lybia  are  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  except 
by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez. 
Noj-d^ickf  April  8. 
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ATpsl^Yi,  (Til  Se  7ray=  tsov  jU,evo;,  ocutup  ey^ys 

A[(T<70ijJ  '/J;^»AX^»  jw,£!3sjtx.=v  xoAov,    &C.  II.  I.  28^. 


I  HE  common  acceptation  of  this  is  —  D  >  thou,  O  AtrideSy 
rcstraiii  thy  anger  ,•  hut  I  supplicate  Achilles  to  dismiss  his 
resentment.  But  Henry  Stephen,  in  his  Thesaurus,  objects  to 
this  interpretation,  because  AiVo-o/jtai  governs  not  the  dative,  but 
the  accusative  case.  This  objection  has  been  deemed  valid  by 
Brunck,  Heyne,  and  Porson,  who  therefore  thus  render  the 
passage,  Do  thou,  O  Atrides,  rcstrai?i  thy  anger ,-  but  I  suppli~ 
cate  thee  to  dismiss  thy  resentme7it  totsoards  j-ichilles  :  making 
'JyjXXv  y^oMv  to  be  the  same  with  z\g  'Ay(^iKkr,oc  ^oXov.  Bellan- 
ger,  however,  defends  the  common  version,  though  his  reasons, 
it  must  be  allowed,  are  weak  and  unsatisfactory  :  and  Porson, 
in  this  severe  manner,  animadverts  upon  them  (see  his  Notes 
on  the  Orestes,  1.  663)  Paullum  in  hac  nota  scribenda  me 
deflexisse  de  via  fateor,  sed  hoc  feci  duabus  de  causis.  Primo, 
quod  vera  Homerici  loci  interpretatio  vulgo  minus  nota  est,  et 
nuper  aliam  novam  et  falsam  confinxere  Scoti  quidam  ;  deinde 
insigni  exemplo  ostendere  volui,  quantos  in  errores  so  induant 
homines  docti,  quot  ineptias  effundant,  si  semel  ira;,  odii, 
invidiae,  aut  pravi  cujusquam  afFectus  impulsu,  contra  ea  scribere 
incipiant,  quae  vel  nequeant  vel  nolint  intelligere. 

This  is  sufficiently  severe  and  decisive  ;    and  yet  I    engage 
to  show,  in  opposition   to  Professor   Porson,    and  the  other 
Vol.  hi.     No.  vi.  i 
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above-mentioned  high  authorities,  that  the  new  interpretation 
grossly  misrepresents  the  meaning  of  Homer,  and  that  the 
common  acceptation  is  the  true  one.  In  support  of  this 
assertion,  I  have  to  ofFer  the  following  reasons.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  Greek  scholar,  that  uuruci  whenever  intro- 
duced, marks  some  transition  or  opposition  in  the  ideas  of  the 
writer  or  speaker.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  never  adopted  where 
such  transition  or  opposition  does  not  take  place  j  or,  in  other 
words,  where  the  subject  of  discourse  conthmes  precisely  in 
the  same  train.  In  this  place,  then,  aurap  is  evidently  improper, 
because  there  can  be  no  opposition  or  contrast  between  ttuus 
T=h  fj-hoc  and  Xi(7(rou,ai,  'A^iXXr;i  jL<,=!)ija3y  yjhov.  And  the  same 
incongruity  would  be  felt,  if  the  corresponding  but  were  here 
introduced  in  a  literal  English  version,  "  Do  thou  restrain  thy 
anger,  but  1  supplicate  thee  to  dismiss  thy  anger."  Further, — 
The  pronouns  lyw  and  crvi  it  is  M^ell  known,  are  never  used  in 
connection  with  a  verb  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  except 
for  the  sake  of  emphasisy  except  where  the  subject  of  discourse 
is  contrasted  with  some  other  person  or  persons  expressed  or 
implied  in  the  context.  On  this  principle  it  is  evident,  that 
sywys,  if  the  interpretation  for  which  Porson  contends  be  true, 
is  perfectly  superfluous.  I  allow,  moreover,  that  ixzQep.sv  yoKw 
may  be  rendered  to  dismiss  thy  anger ;  but  when  a  noun  in  the 
dative  or  accusative  is  connected  with  this  verb,  to  denote  the 
object  or  end  of  the  motion  implied  in  it,  ^rSs'^asv  does  not  mean 
to  dismiss,  but  to  send,  to  thro'oo,  to  transfer .-  and  the  sense  of 
the  phrase,  '/1;i^jAX^i  /xsSs/xei/  x°^°^)  would  be,  to  hurl  thy  anger 
id  Achilles,  a  signification  the  very  reverse  of  that  whicli  these 
critics  put  upon  the  word. 

Finally,  the  objection  made  to  the  common  interpretation  is 
not  solid  :  as  the  dative  case  denotes  not  the  effect  of  an  action, 
but  the  object  to  which  the  specified  action  relates,  or  the  end 
in  which  the  designated  motion  terminates,  this  case,  as  well  as. 
the  accusative,  may  with  full  propriety  be  used  after  verbs  of 
praying  or  supplicating.  This  principle  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  language,  but  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  Thus 
we  may  say  in  English,  «  I  pray  thee  to  dismiss  thy  anger,  or 
I  offer  TO  THEE  my  prayer,  that  thou  dismiss  thy  anger."  If 
then  it  be  objected,  that  AiWof^a;  has  in  no  instance  a  dative 
ease  after  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  reason  and  analogy 
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would  warrant  the  dative  case  after  it  in  every  instance ;  and 
that  Homer  has  only  done  on  this  occasion,  what  he  might 
have  done  on  all  occasions,  v/ithout  violating  propriety.  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  above  is  the  objection  of  men, 
who  seem  to  have  considered  the  caprice  of  authority  as  para- 
mount to  the  immutable  principles  of  language. 

Having  thus  shown  the  fallacy  of  the  interpretation,  recom- 
mended by  Heyne  and  Porson,  I  will  next  illustrate  the  true 
meaning  of  the  poet.  In  the  dispute  between  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles,  the  former,  in  line  174,  tells  the  latter  to  be  gone, 
and  that  he  would  not  supplicate  him  to  stay,  r}pjs  <x'  eyxy- 
?Jcr7oiJ,ui  Ej'yjxa  l,aoTo  yJ.v^ty.  These  words  wero  made  in  the 
presence  of  Nestor,  who  refers  to  them,  when  he  says,  aur-x:. 
syw  K'.<T(ToiJ.cii  'AyjXXYii  p.=5/,aHv  ;^oAr>v  -,  as  though  he  had  said, 
«  Thou  Agamemnon,  it  is  true,  hast  pledged  thy  word  that 
thou  wilt  not  supplicate  Achilles  to  dismiss  his  anger  and  to 
stay  ;  but  do  f/nm  dismiss  thy  anger,  and  I  will  supplicate 
Achilles  to  suppress  his  resentment,  and  in  consequence  to 
continue  here  for  the  protection  of  the  fleet :  this  is  of  the 
highest  moment  he  should  do,  because  he  alone  can  repress  the 
destructive  impetuosity  of  Hector."  Here  ^irip  iyxyi  have, 
one  its  natural  signification,  the  other  its  customary  emphatic 
use.  This  turn  is,  moreover,  in  unison  with  the  last  clause, 
%i  ^iycu.  Tidny,  bokoc  'A^ai'H'Tt  irsXircn  Tro/.f/xoio  Kaxolo,  as  these 
words  show  the  necessity  why  he  should  supplicate  Achillesto 
dismiss  his  resentment ;  whereas  they  have  little  or  no  perti- 
nence, if  the  request  be  made  to  Agamemnon. 
Toy  '6'  supov  Trupx  n  xXit/jj  x«j  v^t  /x;A«i'i/»; 
" Hwzvov  o\)V  oiga  zjjyi  i^wi/  yr]9»j(r£y  AyiX?^Buc' 
Tm  |X£V  Tao^-^7aVTS  xu)  alioijJvui  ^ct<Ti>.Yiy. 
.S'Tvjrrjv,  ouSs  t/ fiiv  TrpocTJ^^oiysoy,  cui'  s^iovrc  II.  I.  329, 

Which  is  thus  rendered  by  Cowper : 

. Kim  tliere  tiicy  found 

Bciieatii  the  shadow  of  his  bark  iPclin'd, 
Nurglad  at  their  approach.    Trembling  tliey  stood 
In  presence  of  the  royal  chief,  a\vc->:triick,  . 

Nor  questioned  him,  nor  spake.  I 

The  original  here  appears  to  say,  and  the  translation  makes 
it  say,  that  Achilles  ticas  not  glad,  when  he  saw  the  heralds 
come  to  take  away  Briseis.  Achilles  indeed  was  not  glad  at 
this,   but   who   supposed   that  he  was  ?    Where  then    is   the 
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propriety  of  the  words,  oy$'  apa.  rwys  liwv  yri^YiOsv  'A^iWsvg  ? 
A  contrario  dicta  sunt,  ov^s  yyjflyjorev  pro  Iaott^'S*].  This  appears 
to  me  little  better  than  nonsense ;  Homer  understood  human 
nature  better  than  to  speak  in  this  manner.  Achilles  is  repre- 
sented as  challenging  Agamemnon  to  come  and  seize  any  other 
thing  belonging  to  him  on  board. 

Hear  yet  again,  and  weigh  wl;^t  thou  shall  hear ; 
I  will  not  strive  with  thee  in  such  a  cause, 
Nor  yet  with  any  man  :  I  scorn  to  fight 
For  her,  whom  having  giv'n,  ye  take  away; 
lint  I  have  other  precious  things  on  board, 
Of  those  take  none  away  without  my  leave  ; 
Or,  if  it  please  thee,  put  nie  to  the  proof 
Before  this  whole  assembly,  and  my  spear 
Shall  stream  that  moment,  purpled  with  thy  blood. 
The   hero    expected  that   Agamemnon  would    accept    this 
challenge,  and  by  coming  himself  give  Achilles  an  opportunity 
to  execute  his  menace-.     But  he  took  the  precaution  of  sending 
his  Heralds  only,  and  the  Poet  adds,   that  when   the  son   of 
Peleus   saw  these,    he   did  not  rejoice,    intending  thereby  to 
excite    in  his   readers  an    idea  of    the  disappointment,  which 
Achilles    did  not  feel,  when  he  saw  only  the  Heralds,    with 
the  joy  he  would  have  felt,  if  he  had  seen  Agamemnon  at  the 
head  of   them.     This    intended  contrast  is  expressed  by  the 
particle  ys  annexed  to  to) — wh'  agcx.  rcays  Jowv  y^SijcrrV  'AyiWsv^' 
when  Achilles  saw  the7n  indeedy  he  did  not  rejoice,  i.  e.  he 
was  not  glad,  as  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  seen  the  king 
himself.     Thus  does  Homer  always  give  play  to   the  imagina- 
tion of  his  readers,  by  meaning  more  than  he  actually  expresses, 
and  call  upon  them  to  remember  all  that  is  past,  in  order  fully 
to    comprehend    what  may   succeed    in    the    conduct    of   his 
immortal  poem. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  tlie  spirit  and  meaning  of 
Homer  than  the  version  given  by  Pope  of  this  passage  : 
Th'  imwilling  Heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands ; 
Arriv'd,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  recVin'd. 
At  awful  distance,  long  they  silent  stand. 
Loth  to  advance,  or  speak  their  hard  command. 
Decent  confusion  !  This  the  godlike  man 
Perceiv'd,  and  thus  with  accent  mild  began. 
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The  wretchedness  of  this  version  Pope  has  atoned  by  the 
excellence  of  the  following  note,  the  substance  of  M'hich, 
indeed,  is  that  of  Eustathius — «  There  was  required  a  very 
remarkable  management  to  preserve  all  the  characters  which 
are  concerned  on  this  nice  conjuncture,  wherein  the  Heralds 
were  to  obey  at  their  peril.  Agamemnon  was  to  be  gratified 
by  an  insult  on  Achilles  \  and  Achilles  was  to  suffer  so  as  to 
become  his  pride,  and  not  have  his  violent  temper  provoked. 
From  all  this  the  poet  has  found  the  secret  to  extricate  himself, 
by  only  taking  care  to  make  his  Heralds  stand  in  sight,  and 
silent.  Thus  they  neither  make  Agamemnon's  majesty  suffer, 
by  uttering  their  message,  submissive,  nor  occasion  a  rough 
treatment  from  Achilles,  in  the  peremptory  air  he  ordered  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Achilles  is  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of 
giving  her  up,  as  if  he  rather  sent  her,  than  was  forced  to 
relinquish  her." 

Eustathius,  who  has  taken  notice  of  this  art  in  Homer,  seems 
to  have  properly  understood  the  original,  which  Pope,  and  other 
modern  commentators,  appear  not  to  have  done.  In  line  331, 
the  object  of  Ta§/3r|(ravTf  is  not  ^a<nXr,a.,  but  ju,iv  implied, 
meaning  Achilles  ;  and  it  should  be  thus  pointed  : 

Too  /xev  Ta§jSyj(ravTcf  xou  ul^oiJLiVco  ^a.<n\r,ci, 

The  Heralds  are  thus  represented  as  standing  still  and  silent, 
under  the  influence  of  two  opposite  principles,  namely,  the 
dread  of  Achilles  on  the  one  hand,  and  respect  to  their  king  on 
the  other.  The  Poet  has  here  exactly  conceived  what  would 
have  been  the  case,  had  he  related  a  real  occurrence ;  and 
perhaps  he  has  only  recorded  the  fact  as  it  had  actually  taken 
place.  An  incident  very  similar  to  this  of  the  Heralds  occurred 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  Pharisees  dispatched  some 
officers  to  apprehend  him  while  addressing  the  people  in  the 
temple,  (see  John  vii.  32—45) :  in  executing  this  command, 
the  officers,  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  were  held  in  awe  and 
astonishment ;  and  they  returned  without  attempting  to  seize, 
or  even  to  address  him,  though  they  knew  that  the  council  had 
power,  and  even  the  inclination,  to  put  them  to  death  for  dis- 
obeying their  orders.    "  Then  came  the  officers  to  the  chief 
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priests  and  Phariseer-,  and  they  said  unto  them,"  (observe,  the 
officers  returned  in  silent  fear^  and  the  Pharisees  broke  that 
silence  by  putting  the  question,)  "  Why  have  ye  not  brought 
him  ?  The  officers  answered,  Never  man  spake  hkc  this  man. 
Then  answered  them  the  Pharisees,  Are  ye  also  deceived  ?  But 
the  people  who  know  not  the  law  are  cursed." 

The  officers,  it  seems,  were  overawed  by  the  manner  in 
which  our  Lord  addressed  the  multitude ;  and  in  this  indirect 
and  incidental  manner  confessed,  what  the  people  on  another' 
occasion  declared,  tliat  he  spoke  as  having  authority,  and  not 
as  the  Scribes.  From  the  above  words  it  is  also  evident,  that 
the  majoriti)  of  the  people,  whom  Christ  at  this  time  addressed, 
believed  him  to  be  a  prophet ;  and  that  they  were  ready  to 
protect  him  against  any  violence  that  might  be  offered  him,  if 
he  had  given  them  any  encouragement  so  to  do.  This  appre- 
hension was  the  real  motive  which  probably  induced  the  officers 
to  desist  from  seizing  him  \  and  it  was  also  the  motive  which 
restrained  the  Pharisees  from,  punishing  the  officers  for  disobe- 
dience. The  words  of  the  Pharisees  imply^  moreover,  that 
the  rulers  rejected  the  claims  of  Jesus  from  their  supposed 
superior  knowledge  of  the  lav/,  and  that  the  common  people 
believed  in  him  from  their  ignorance  of  it.  They  were,  there- 
fore, said  to  be  cursedy  meaning,  that  they  were  devoted  to 
destruction,  and  deserving  of  excommunication  for  following  a 
false  prophet.  The  learned  Pharisees  held  the  people  in  great 
contempt,  for  having  not  studied  the  law  as  they  had  done ; 
and  thought  it  presumption  in  them  to  entertain  an  opinion, 
which  was  not  authorised  by  their  established  teachers.  '«  We 
may  well  judge,"  says  a  learned  commentator,  "  what  must 
have  been  the  disappointment  of  the  chief  rulers  of  the  nation, 
assembled  in  council^  to  find  that  they  were  unable  to  get  their 
orders  obeyed.  All  authority,  we  see,  depends  on  the  concur- 
rence of  others,  or  the  disposition  and  will  of  many  to  second 
the  wishes  of  a  few  :  in  other  words,  all  power  depends  upon 
opinion,  and  without  the  general  opinion  in  their  favor,  magis- 
trates are  no  more  than  single  men." 


J.J. 
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Descripta  ex  exemplari  edit.    Drakcnhorchiancc  in  BibL 
Puhl.  Cantab. 


Lib.  I. 

t5^ 

flatihus]     flictibus. 

325 

qu(je'\     qui. 

403 

4.25 

uncis  includitur. 

472] 

15,  155. 

491 

ictu\     actu. 

538 

vejitoruni]     telorum  1,  311. 

587 

Thracius']     Circius. 

647 

effringet~\     se  efFringet. 

Lib.  11. 

94     levioribus]     lege  melioribus.     Seneca,  Conlrov.  L  Prief. 
Redire  ad  antiqua  studia  meliorcsque  ad  annos  respi- 
cere.  Seneca  de  Brevitate  Vitas,  18.  Major  pars  cctaiisy 
certe  melior,  reip.  data  sit.  Here.  Fur.  850. 
463     lento  miser e  durantia  tabo'] 

lenta  macies — tabe. 
465    fames']     sitis. 
522    ferarum\     suorum. 
614 
626     tumoxQs] 

Lib.  III. 

In  fine  notse  ad  v.  42,  Eruditissimus  Bentleim']  Burmannus, 
p.  125.    [scilicet  not.  ad  Silium,  iii.  24.  ubi  qux   dp 
se  dicuntur  linea  marginali  notat  Bentleius.] 
Not.  ad  78  Bentleius]  p.  125.  [vid.  notam  prcecedentem.] 
91     nos  Aicidce,  mir.  [sic  interpunctionem  corrigit.] 
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329  saxo]     fo.  fafo. 

361 

426  Deus.  edidit  alvd]     Semdeius  Euan.  Stat.  Silv.  1,  2,  220. 

sic  in  Nasone  2^oter  edidit,  pro  Patareius. 

Af'2,1  serpentemy]     Conccpit. 

460  trabibus']     ratibus. 
461 

463  acris]     atras. 
469 
480 

551  comprcssa]     comprensa. 

591  7-epulsimi]     revulsum. 

651  aras]     oras. 
671 

682  nivcis] 

Lib.  IV.  r :  .' 

15     revocatitquel     recoquuntque. 

59     uncis  includitur. 
236,7  prensat — ccquaf]     prensas — sequas. 
344     Ensis  ohif]     Ense  subit  9,  382. 
538     citaf}     rotat. 
732     Fortuna]     natura. 

Lib.  V, 

35     corruperaf}    interruperat. 

45 
217     Libyes     (prcesentia  Sf^vi 

Exstimulat  ducis,)  hortantes-'Sic  Bentleius» 
220    Jlavam~\     furvam. 
235     serebaf]     ferebat. 
251     vulnere]     verbere. 
284,5  lepus :  or  a  rotato 

Enseferif,  turn — Sic  Bentleius. 
325     ora\     ossa,  Mw.  xi.  696.  r 

340 
342     nullo]     nullum. 

395  Tethye]     fo.  cuspide. 

396  exesa\     exesi. 
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407  cnientis]    cruentus. 

410  relictum,     (sic  interpungit) 

429  ense,     (sic  interpungit) 

440  huic}     hinc. 

453-5  abz/wrfanter— exz«2(Zans] 

499 

591  carpsit?'\     mersit. 

601  se7-oque]     caroque. 

Lib.  VI. 

32     morte'}     crate. 
162 

213     Consequitur~\     fo.   Obsequitiir, 
234     ISlHtaf]     Motat. 
262     Torpebaf]    Torpebam. 
272 
277 

290    periclis]     piaclis. 
319     iniqiia\     tela. 
327     ceriamine]     certamina. 
365 
449 

Lib.  VII. 

62,3    supersunt  Quot  tibi  sint  Libj/aque  satis :  certaverit'-'Sic 

legit  et  interpungit. 
534     Deterge^e. 

Lib.  VIII. 

210  voce]     corde. 

249  eQ    at. 

315  Quantum  hosti  victus']     Quam  ritus  hostis 

(ante— quam)  in.  274.  XVI.  204,  284. 
332 

365  Cybeleri]    Cybeben. 
390 

Lib.  IX. 

293     Ci/bele-}    Cybebe. 
305     effundif]    effudit. 
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416  repararel]     repararat. 

477  collirfis]     corrigis. 

478  JEyulc^     iEgidi     [sic] 
497  cadcnte]     candente. 
504  latantur']     laetatur. 

639     Hanmhakrnve]     Hannibalemnc. 

Lib.  X. 

125     Liln/cam  feta']     Libyca  fetam. 

332,3  stimit/af — Horfatur]   Posuerat  y,(imiil(int  —  Ira,  pudor^ 

conferens   xii.   456.  xvii.   113.   sed   postea  delevit, 

substituens  atimulfit — Corda  pudor. 
407     pr(Cseiitio~\     priiesagia. 
463     midctata]     cumulata. 
513     toto']     totum  in. 
533     co)idita~\     consita. 

611     te}}dantve,nege}itve']     tendantne  negentne. 
621      Si  tvn;]     vera. 

Lib.  XI. 

9     pressicrusfala']     pensurus  facta. 
12     EQ     Nee. 

41     manihiis']     maribus  xiii.  354. 
58,59    Pacuiins  subif,  hand  ohsciirum.  cr'tniine  nomen,  Horta- 
tus  (sic  legit) 

163  delendum  monet. 

164  Adversis  servare]     Adversa  ostendere. 

177  interpungit,   Quosfugitissocios?  quoste 

187  inortis']     morti. 

188 

210 

286  coli]     colit. 

428  allatrcmtio']     adsultantia. 

432  Phrygiam  ad     transponenda  notat. 

458  discisset}     disclusset. 

Lib.  XII. 
263      Qui:]     Quern. 
492     adveiiiits'}     eventus. 
749     llannori^,    Hammon. 
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Lib.  XIII. 


289 

347  somW]     sonans. 

369  virtus']     fo.  visa.  Statius,  xii.  222. 

371  spoUabis]     fo.  violabis. 

505  properatnm']     an  proposlion  5,  58. 

562 

627  carpsil']     mersit. 

829  optabai]     optabit. 

884  (cstus]     aestusque. 

885  posse]     nosse  xiv.  630.     Lucan.  ix.  211. 

Lib.  XIV. 

1  Helicoiiis]     Heliconia. 

202  BIt/le]     Mylze. 

261  numero] 

282  post  tropceis  punctum  delet, 

351  {7««  fides]     Vana. 

359  (cqnora\ 

361  (Eqiiora'\ 
365 

391  si]     ceu 

411  quff']     qua. 

463  fiiit]     perit. 

481  «//«']     alno. 

495  uncas  delet. 

548  vulmre]     vulnera. 

568  imagine] 

573  Sidonios]     Sidonix. 

575  vindis]     vinctus. 
655 

Lib.  XV. 

7  turba  Patrum]     corda  Patres. 

33  post  puer  delet  punctum. 
52 
74 

88,9    Divum,  Felix  ad — interpungit. 
135 
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154,5    prcelia  Corns,  Isthmon  airvatd  in  sublime  superstetit 

unda — sic  Bentleius,  citans  i.  474. 
339 
696     Jrahum]     Atabum. 

763  tunc.'] 

764  cor7md]    jurgia. 

Lib.  XVI. 
134     armis]     annls. 
321     certantibus]     agitantlbus. 

324  Certatituni]     Hortantum. 

325  prcBcipites]     praeceptis. 

595     ducente,  curulem.     Sic  Bentleius. 

626 

661     aiiri^ 

Lib.  XVII. 

8  Cybelen']     Cybeben. 

89  intorta]     intexta. 

226  Quid?  tunc  sat — sic  interpungit. 

319  stetisl     steteris  conjecerat,  sed  delevit. 

327  Of] 
389 

423  miles]     limes.  Virg.  lato  limite.    Seneca,  Benef.  I,  14. 

laxum  limit  em. 

433  Latios]     late. 

450  Parcethonius]     Paraetonius. 
466 

485  Jlque']     Ast. 

497  Qui  sacros]     Quique  tuos. 

536  sperans]    spirans. 
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DISSERTATION 
ON  THE  49TH  CHAPTER  OF  GENESIS. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Drummond. 

J EHOVAH  appears  to  have  selected  Abraham  and  his 
posterity  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing among  them  the  know^ledge  of  the  true  rehgion ;  but  this 
knowledge,  it  would  seem,  from  the  6th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
was  not  bestowed  on  the  Patriarchs  in  all  its  plenitude.  «  And 
Elohim  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  /  am  Jehovah  ; 
and  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by 
the  name  of  El  Shadai,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  unto  them."  The  meaning  is,  that  the  true  import  of 
the  word  was  not  explained  to  the  Patriarchs,  for  had  they 
understood  it,  they  would  have  known  that  there  was  no  God 
but  Jehovah.  Now  that  Jacob  did  not  possess  this  knowledge 
is  evident  from  his  words  :  *'  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying, 
if  Elohim  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that 
I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so 
that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  then  shall 
Jehovah  be  my  God."  No  man,  who  entertained  just  ideas  of 
the  existence  of  the  Deity,  could  have  thought  of  making  such 
a  bargain  with  Omnipotence ;  nor  if  Jacob  had  comprehended 
the  name  of  Jehovah^    would  he  have  fancied,  that  he  might 


■  Jehovah  implies  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  Being  kcct  i^^yjii.  It  has  beea 
absurdly  pretended  by  some  of  the  Pagan  writers,  that  the  Jews  worsiiipped 
their  God  under  the  form  of  an  /Us  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  order  to 
support  this  idle  fable,  tliey  remark,  on  the  authority  of  Apion,  who  was  an 
Egyptian,  tliat  mn',  which,  without  the  Masorali,  answers  to  the  letters 
IIJVH,  signified  an  Ams.    They  say,  that  Jvhoiah  was  pronounced  lAO;  or 
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choose  the  God,  whom  he  should  adore.  We  must  not  be 
surprised,  then,  if  we  find  traces  of  idolatry  in  the  early 
history  of  the  house  of  Israel  ; — if  Rachel  stole  the  Teraphim 
from  her  father  Laban ;  and  if  Jacob  hid  the  strange  Gods  of 
his  household  under  the  oak  of  Sec /tent. 

But  since  it  appears  from  the  Bible  itself,  that  the  Patriarchs 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  divine  nature  in  the  same  degree 
with  Moses,  and  that  they  were  not  absolutely  untinctured  with 
polytheism,  it  cannot  appear  extraordinary,  that  they  were 
influenced  by  minor  superstitions,  and  that,  with  all  their 
neighbours,  they  were  addicted  to  divination  and  astrology. 
We  know,  that  Joseph  was  a  diviner  ;  and  there  are  many 
circumstances  from  which  we  may  conclude,  that  Jacob  was  an 
astrologer.  The  streaked  rods  which  were  set  up  by  the  latter, 
in  order  to  produce  the  breeding  of  the  cattle,  seem  to  have 
been  formed  in  imitation  of  the  rod  which  is  held  by  the  man 
who  occupied  the  sign  of  the  Balance  in  the  Egyptian  Zodiac, 
and  who  presided  in  the  kingdom  of  Oinplttha,  over  flocks  and 
herds.  It  appears  from  Eusebius,  (Prsep.  Evang.  i.  iv.  c.  16.) 
that  tradition,  at  least,  represented  Israel  as  an  astrologer,  who 
believed  himself  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Saturn.  Even 
at  this  day  the  three  great  stars  in  Orion,  are  called  Jacob's  staff, 
and  the  milky  way  is  familiarly  termed  Jacob's  /adder.  This 
Patriarch  had  twelve  sons,  and  tradition  has  allotted  to  each  a 
sign  of  the  Zodiac.  Kircher  and  Dupuis  have  pretended  that 
the  emblems,  which  were  painted  on  the  standards  of  the  tribes 
in  the  camp  of  the  Hebrews,  were  no  other  than  the  zodiacal 
signs ;  and  Dupuis  has  endeavoured  \o  corroborate  this  opinion, 
by  the  references  which  he  has  made  to  the  49th  chapter 
of  Genesis. 


lEO,  and  that  this  meant  an  Ass  in  Egyptian.  They  further  reniark,  that  wfi 
continually  meet  with  Pi-Jao  (mn»  '3,  Pki  Jehovah)  the  mouth  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  repeatedly  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Numbers  we  find  mn»  '3  ?!?,  which 
is  translated,  "  at  the  commandment  of  tlie  Lord,"  and  it  is  pretended,  that 
Pi,  or  Phi,  is  nothing  else  than  the  Egyptian  article,  and  that,  therefore, 
mn'  '3  should  be  rendered  the  Ats.  The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  needs 
not  to  be  pointed  out 
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I  have  to  lament  that  Kircher,  with  all  his  Oriental  learning, 
and  Dupuis,  with  all  his  astronomical  knowledge,  should  have 
so  very  briefly  examined  this  curious  question,  as  to  leave  it 
little  elucidated  by  their  vague  and  cursory  observations  ;  and 
I  have  to  regret  this  the  more,  that  after  having  read  the  49th 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  original  Hebrew,  I  cannot  doubt, 
that  the  prophecies  which  it  contains,  are  all  couched  under 
astronomical  symbols.  It  seems,  indeed,  extremely  natural, 
that  Jacob,  who  lived  in  times  when  mankind  were  almost 
universally  addicted  to  astrology,  should  typify  the  future 
fortunes  of  his  family  by  allusions  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  analyse  tlie  chapter  immedi- 
ately under  consideration^  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  tv/elve  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  were  really  painted  on  the  standards  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  Aben  Ezra  reports,  that,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions, the  figure  of  a  man  v.-as  painted  on  the  ensign  of 
Reuben,  that  of  a  bull  on  the  ensign  of  Ephraim,  that  of  a 
lion  on  the  ensign  of  Judah,  and  that  of  an  eagle  on  the  ensign 
of  Dan.  If  we  turn  to  the  targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  lion  is  still  ascribed  to  Judah,  but  that 
the  bull  is  given  to  Reuben,  the  man  to  EpJirnim,  and  a 
basilisk,  instead  of  an  eagle,  to  Dan.  The  captains  of  these 
tribes  were  each  the  leader  of  a  host,  and  a  host  was  composed 
of  three  tribes.  Thus  Issachar  and  Zebulon  were  associated 
with  Judah  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  camp  -Simeon  and  Gad 
v/ith  Reuben,  on  the  South, — Manasseh  and  Benjamin  with 
Ephraim  on  the  West,  — and  Asher  and  Naphtali  with  Dan  on 
the  North.  Now  the  man,  the  bull,  and  the  lion,  evidently 
answer  to  the  signs  Aqnar'uis,  Taurus,  and  Li'<>.  The  basilisk 
may  have  been  substituted  for  ScorpiuH,  and  the  eagle  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  that  sign,  which  being, 
deemed  accursed,  Vv'as  rejected,  if  we  can  trust  to  Kircher. 
by  the  tribe  of  Dan.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages 
to  this  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  of  the 
6th  chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  After  a  curious  descript- 
ion of  the  precious  stones  on  the  breast-plate  of  the  Priests, 
the  paraphrase  proceeds  —  these  tzielve  stones,  zchich  zrete 
tj/picai  of'  the  tzcelve  celestial  signs,  zcere  lucid  like  to  lamps. 
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&c.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  notion  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
having  been  painted  on  the  standards  of  Israel,  is  not  quite 
without  foundation ;  and  it  will  be  strongly  confirmed,  when 
we  come  to  examine  the  2d  chapter  of  Numbers,  which  I 
propose  to  do  in  a  succeeding  dissertation.  I  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  illustrate  my  system  by  laying  before  my  readers  an 
analysis  of  the  49th  chapter  of  Genesis. 

1 .  Jacob,  upon  his  death-bed,  having  called  his  sons  around 
him,  in  order  to  tell  them  that  which  should  befal  them  in  the 
last  days,  thus  addresses  himself  to  Reuben,  his  eldest  son  : 
*'  Reuben,  thou  art  my  first-born,  my  might,  and  the  beginning 
of  my  strength,  the  excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency 
of  power  :  unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel  •,  because 
thou  wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed ;  then  defiledst  thou  it : 
he  went  up  to  my  couch." 

According  to  Aben  Ezra,  the  figure  of  a  man  was  painted 
on  the  ensign  of  Reuben  ;  and  this  man  is  supposed  by  Kircher 
to  have  been  Aquarius.  In  fact  we  find,  that  Jacob  calls 
Reuben  his  first-born,  the  beginning  of  his  strength,  &c.  ;  and 
tliese  epithets  apply  very  well  to  the  Sun  in  the  commencement 
of  his  course'  after  he  has  passed  the  winter  solstice.  The 
sign  of  Jquarias  is  typified  by  a  man  with  a  pitcher,  whence 
he  pours  forth  water.  Reuben  is  said  to  be  unstable  as  water. 
It  is  then  remarked,  that  he  shall  not  excel,  because  he  went 
up  to  his  father's  bed  ;  and  we  are  thus  reminded,  that  he  had 
lain  with  Bilhah.  The  oriental  astronomers,  and  among  others 
Ulug  Beig,  still  designate  a  remarkable  asterism  in  the  sign  of 
Aquarius  by  the  name  of  Bulc,  or  Bulha.  This  asterism 
rises,  while  the  sun  is  yet  in  Capricorn,  which  is  the  domicile 
of  Saturn,  the  star  of  Israel  •,  and  it  sets  towards  the  end  of 
July,  when  Aquarius  sets  also  with  his  head  foremost,  and 
when  the  ancients  fabled,  that  he  had  made  the  Nile  to  overflow, 


'  My  reader  will  take  into  account  the  time  wlien  Jacob  lived,  or  at  least 
when  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  written.  Columella  fixes  the  winter  Solstice 
at  the  24th  of  December,  and  the  next  day  the  sua  was  feigned  to  be  born 
anew. 
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by  kicking  down  his  urn.  I  know  not,  whether  my  reader  will 
think  that  these  circumstances,  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
observation,  will  tend,  or  not,  to  confirm  the  notions  of 
Kircher  and  Dupuis. 

II.     Simeon  07id  Levi  are  brethren. 

Kircher  has  allotted  the  sign  of  Pisces  to  these  brothers,  but 
without  giving  any  reason  for  the  conjecture.  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren. 

In  the  astrological  calendar,  at  the  first  degree  of  the  first 
decan  of  Piscesj  we  find  the  following  words  —  Duo  viii 
nnum  caput  habentes. 

Instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations. 

All  the  constellations,  which  are  considered  as  noxious,  are 
seen  above  the  horizon,  while  the  sun  is  in  Pisces.  It  is  then 
that  Sagitta  rises,  that  Scorpiu^y  according  to  Columella,  begins 
to  set,  accompanied  with  tempests ;  and  that  Aiidromedoy  not 
yet  delivered  by  Perseusj  regards  the  monster  that  threatens  to 
devour  her.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  descent  of  Pisces  is  fixed 
by  Columella  for  the  4th  of  the  Ides  of  October,  and  conse- 
quently their  disappearance  was  the  prelude  to  the  passage  of 
the  sun  into  the  sign  of  Scorpius,  when  the  terrible  reign  of 
Typhon  commenced.  No  sign  appears  to  have  been  considered 
of  more  malignant  influence  than  Pisces ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  astrological  calendar,  that  the  emblems  accompanying  this 
constellation  were  chiefly  indicative  of  death  and  violence.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  second  decan, 
lir  in  aquani  mergens, 
Duo  equites  configentes, 
Vir  g/adio  se  tramverberans,  SjC. 

And  in  the  third, 

Mulier,  viro  dormienti,  caput  securi  amputat,  S^c. 
O  my  soul,  come  not  into  their  secret ! 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  "7D  does  not  signify  a  secret,  but  a 
fetter  or  shackle.   It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  fishes  are  united 
No.  vi.  Vol.  hi.  k 
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by  a  bond,  or  shackle,  which   the    Greek    astronomers   called 
sometimes  .l/vov,  and  sometimes  iuvoscrjtxof. 

Lhitu  their  assemO/ij,  my  honor,  he  not  thou  nnited !  The  word 
"TUD,  which  is  here  translated  honor,  denotes  in  its  primitive 
sense  the  action  of  light  in  in-adiation.  The  patriarch  seems  to 
say,  in  the  language  of  astrology  under  which  he  veiled  his 
prophecies, — let  not  the  light  of  my  star  be  united  to  their 
constellation. 

For  in  their  anger  theif  slezo  a  man. 

Jacob  seems  to  attribute  all  the  effects  produced  by  the  rising 
of  Scorpim  to  the  descent  of  Pisces.  In  fact,  we  have  already 
observed,  that  the  latter  sign  must  descend  before  the  former 
rises,  and  we  shall  probably  fuid  reason  to  think,  that  the 
ancient  astrologers  connected  all  the  disasters  of  the  Typhonian 
kingdom  with  the  setting  of  the  sign  of  Pisces.  Columella 
fixes  the  passage  of  the  sun  into  Scorpiiis  on  the  13th  of  the 
ealends  of  November.  We  shall  find,  that  this  period,  then, 
nearly  corresponds  with  tliat  in  which  Osiris  was  feigned  to 
have  been  slain  by  I'yphon,  and  when  the  death  of  Orion  was 
attributed  to  the  sting  of  the  scorpion.  The  brilliant  constella- 
tion of  Orion  sets  shortly  after  the  descent  of  Pisces,  and 
immediately  after  the  rising  of  Scorpius. 

And  in  their  self-will  they  digged  dozen  a  wall.  This  inter- 
pretation rests  upon  the  authority  of  Jerome  ;  but  I  conceive  it 
to  be  erroneous,  and  I  appeal  against  it  to  the  Septuagint,  the 
Samaritan  copy,  and  to  the  Hebrew  itself.  I  translate — ///  their 
self-will  they  castrated  a  bull.  Now  the  Oriental  astronomers 
represent  Scorpius  as  devouring  the  genitals  of  Taurus :  and, 
indeed,  the  stars  called  tesiiculi  Tauri  set  precisely  when 
Scorpius  rises. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  wasferce,  and  their  wrath,  for  it 
teas  cruel.  I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  fables  which 
are  told  by  the  ancients,  to  account  for  the  Pisces  having  been 
placed  among  the  constellations.  It  suffices  to  say,  upon  the 
authority  of  Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  that  both  the  Syrians 
and  Egyptians  abstained  from  eating  fish,  which  they  seem  to 
have  held  in  singular  dread  and  abhorrence  ;  and  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  when  the  Egyptians  had  to  represent  any  thing  as 
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odious,  or  to  express  hatred  by  hieroglyphics,  they  painted  a 
fish. 

/  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel.  His 
standard  was  taken  from  Levi,  and  his  tribe  was  divided  in  the 
camp  of  the  Ht brews.  We  may  observe,  that  the  two  zodiacal 
fishes  neither  rise  nor  set  together,  and  that  Piscis  Australis 
might  have  been  confounded  witli  the  zodiacal  Pisces.  Inde^ 
we  find,  in  some  of  the  ancient  zodiacs,  that  only  one  fish  is 
represented. 

III.     Judah,  thou  art  he  zchom  thij   brethren  shall  praise* 
Thi/  hand  shall  be  upon  the  neck  of  all  thine  enemies:  thy 
father  s  children  shall  bore  down  before  thee. 

According  to  all  the  traditions,  a  lion  was  painted  on  the 
standard  of  Judah ;  and  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  agreeing 
with  Kircher,  that  the  sign  of  Leo  was  thereby  indicated. 
*<  Thou  art  he,"  says  the  text,  **  whom  thy  brethren  shall 
praise."  While  Taurus  was  the  first  of  the  signs,  the  summer 
solstice  took  place  when  the  sun  was  in  Leo ;  and  at  that  season 
of  his  highest  elevation,  the  sun  was  held  in  the  greatest  honor. 
The  annual  festival  of  the  Egyptians  upon  this  occasion  is 
mentioned  by  several  authors,  and  among  others  by  Heliodorus 
in  his  ninth  book.  "  Thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  all 
thine  enemies."  The  sun  in  Leo  was  adored  by  the  Egyptians, 
as  the  King,  Osiris ;  by  the  Syrians  as  the  Lord,  Adonis  •,  by 
the  Tyrians  as  Melech-arets,  "  King  of  the  earth ;"  and  by  the 
Greeks  as  Hercules,  vanquisher  of  the  Nemean  lion.  "  Thy 
father's  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee."  The  sun  being 
at  his  greatest  altitude  in  Leoy  the  brothers  of  Judah  are  said  to 
bow  down  before  him.  In  the  Indian  sphere,  in  the  second  decan 
of  the  sign  of  Leo,  a  man  is  represented  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  and  a  lance  in  his  hand. 

Judah  is  a  lion's  zchelp :  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art 
gone  up  ;  he  stooped  dozen,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old 
lion;  zcho  shall  rouse  him  up?  The  progress  of  the  sun 
through  the  sign  of  Leo,  which,  according  to  Aratus,  was 
represented  as  a  couching  lion,  is  here  clearly  typified. 

The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judcdi,  nor  a  lau'giverfrom 
betueen  his  Jeet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be. 
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The  constellation  of  Cepheus,  King  of  Ethiopia,  Is  still 
represented  as  a  man  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  with  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  This  constellation  rises,  according  to 
Columella,  on  the  7th  of  the  Ides  of  July.  Thus  Cepheus,  in 
the  course  of  some  days,  comes  to  rise  under  Leo,  of  which  it 
continues  to  be  the  paranatellon  until  the  Sun  enters  into  the 
sign  of  Scorplus. 

The  word  ^i'pV^^t  which  wc  translate,  a  larcgivery  is  shown 
by  Bochart  to  be  a  corruption  of  pH  Ifi/k,  which  waS  the  old 
Ethiopian  word  for  a  Kino-.^  We  may  then  suppose,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  that  Hjyk  was  the  ancient  Ethiopian 
and  Egyptian  name  for  the  constellation  of  Cepheus,  or  King 
of  Ethiopia.  It  has  been  said>  that  the  Egyptians  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  constellation  of  Cepheus  ;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  they  only  did  not  recognise  It  under  that  name.""  The 
Arabians  call  it  Keiphiis  and  C/ieic.  The  former  of  these  names 
is  evidently  a  corruption  from  the  Greek,  but  the  latter  seems 
to  be  derived  from  Jfj/ky  which  should  be  pronounced  c/i_i/k, 
with  a  strong  guttural.  But  ppHui  mehukek,  "  a  lawgiver," 
being  derived  from  Hyk,  or  rather  perhaps  being  a  corruption 
of  this  Ethiopian  word,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some 
allusion  is  made  in  the  text  to  the  constellation  called  the  King 
©f  Ethiopia,  which  being  seen  very  low  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, when  the  Sun  is  in  Leo,  may  be  figuratively  said  to 
be  under  the  feet  of  the  llon.^  Jacob  thus  distinctly  says, 
"  the  constellatioit  represented  hy  a  King  hearing  a  sceptre, 
shall  not  cease  to  be  the  paranatellon  of  the  Lion,  zchivh  is  the 
sign  of  Judah,  until  Shiloh  come. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired,  what  Is  meant  by  Shiloh.  The 
answer  In  a  sacred  sense  Is  obvious  j  but  there  is  also  an 
astronomical  allusion.  The  King  with  the  sceptre  sets  about 
the  time  tliat  Scorpiu.^  rises,  and  then  ceases  to  be  the  parana- 

'  Bochart  would  bring  the  Ethiopian  Ilijk  from  the  Hebrew.  Abput  this 
i  shall  not  dispute. 

■^  The  Jews  were  certainly  acquainted  with  this  constellation,  which  afFords 
another  reason  for  supposing  tliat  it  could  not  be  nnknowu  to  the  Egyptians. 

^  It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  Leo  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  merged  in  the 
sun's  rays.  The  King  with  fJie  sccpfre,  therefore,  vises  under  the  Li4>n,  while 
'this  fetter  h  »ot  ^isiblet 
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tellon  of  the  Lion.  In  Scorpiiis  are  two  stars  which  the 
Oriental  astronomers  call  ^  /^  Sshalet ;  and  the  brightest  of 
these  is  named  Shuhh. 

Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  asis  colt  unto  the 
choice  vine. 

In  the  first  decan  of  the  sign  of  Leo,  in  the  Persian  sphere, 
I  find  the  head  of  a  horse,  and  the  head  of  an  ass. 

In  the  second  decan  of  the  Persian  sphere,  (  15  )  I  find  the 
middle  of  the  horse  and  ass  advanced  ;  and  in  the  third  decan 
their  hind  parts. 

At  the  sixth  and  ninth  degrees  of  the  second  decan  (  IV  ) 
in  the  astrological  calendar  formed  from  Egyptian  monuments, 
I  read  the  words, 

Asinus  franatus 
I'irJKcno  eqnum  trahens. 
In  the  last  volume  of  Kircher's  CEdipus,  my  reader  will  see 
the  representation  of  an  old  Egyptian  lamp,  on  which  Silenus 
is  drawn  mounted  on  the  head  of  an  ass,  which  is  girt  round 
with  grapes  and  vine-leaves.  Osiris,  as  we  learn  from  Herodo- 
tus, was  the  same  with  Bacchus.  His  station  -was  in  Leo,  and 
it  is  of  him  that  Tibullus  says, 

Hie  dijcuit  tenerani  jjalis  adjuiigcre  litem. 

Hie  viridem  dtivA  ecedercfalec  comum  ; 
lUijucundos  primiim  inntura  sapores 
E.rpressa  ineultis  uva  dedit pcd'J/us. 

I  believe,  in  all  symbols  of  the  physical  world,  where  the 
operation  of  necessary  causes  is  meant  to  be  indicated,  that 
bonds  are  chosen  as  the  proper  hieroglyphic.  We  have  seen 
from  indubitable  evidence,  that  a  horse,  and  an  ass,  were 
introduced  into  the  arcient  Oriental  representations  of  the  sign 
of  Leo ;  and  when  Jacob  says,  "  binding  his  foal  unto  the 
vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine,"  I  conclude,  that 
he  alludes  to  the  necessary  influence  of  the  sun  in  Leo,  in 
ripening  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  This,  indeed,  is  evident,  from 
his  concluding  words  in  his  address  to  Judah.  He  zcashcd  his 
garments  in  uine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes:  His 
■ei/es  shall  he  red  zcith  zcine,  and  his  teeth  ichite  zcith  milk.  The 
passage  is  well  paraphrased  by  Onkelos  :  Of  fine  purple  shall 
be   his  raiment  ,•   splendid,  and  of  various  hues   shall  be  his 
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tabernacle:  his.  mountains  shall  he  reddened  tcith  grapes;  his. 
hills  shall  distil  his  zcines ;  and  his  fields  shall  be  whitened  uith 
corn,  and  with  his  flocks  of  sheep.  The  writer  is  clearly 
speaking  of  the  Sun,  when  he  clothes  the  skies  with  fire,  ripens 
the  grapes,  and  turns  the  color  of  the  corn. 

IV.  Zebulon  shall  dzcell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea  ;  and  Im 
shall  be  for  an  haven  for  ships.  The  standard  of  Zebulon> 
according  to  Kircher,  ought  to  have  represented  the  sign  of 
Capricorn.  M.  Dupnis  has  adopted  the  same  notion ;  but  his 
reason  for  admitting  it  is  certainly  of  no  great  weight.  I  must 
suppose,  that  Kircher  had  found  some  tradition  on  the  subject ; 
for,  after  a  tedious  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him,  though  he  has  not  given  the  slightest  intimation,  why  he 
has  referred  this  sign  to  Zebulon. 

I  ought,  however,  in  the  first  place,  to  remark,  that  instead 
of  a  haven  for  ships,  we  should  read  a  haven  for  a  ship.  A 
masculine  noun  ending  in  ■♦,  and  assuming  a  feminine  form  in 
the  singular,  takes  Jl  final  rather  than  rr.  Thus  D'^Hik  is  the 
regular  feminine  singular  of  '':i^,  though  sometimes  written — 
iTJJ*.  In  the  plural  the  regular  form  is  jlViS,  (Is.  c.  ii.  v.  16.) 
We  shall  then  translate,  a  haven  for  a  ship.  The  ship  Jrgo 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  constellations.  It  will  be 
found  that  this  ship  descends  under  the  horizon,  when  the  Sun 
is  in  the  sign  of  Capricorn^  But  Hyginus  will  explain  the 
matter  better  j—C«;)nVora;/s  exoriens  hac  sidera  ad  terram 
premere  videlur  ;  relicjuavifguram  Navis  et  signitm,  Sfc.  This 
seems  to  indicate  why  Zebulon  is  called  a  haven  for  a  ship. 

And  his  border  shall  be  nulo  Zidon,  (Tsidon).  When  we 
examine  the  countries  belonging  to  the  tribe  ®f  Zebulon,  and  to 
the  Zidonians,  we  shall  find,  that  they  did  not  border  upon 
each  other.  The  allusion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  astronomical 
rather  than  geographical.  ITlSi;  tsidon,  may  be  translated  the 
great  hunter;  and  this  probably  was  Arcitenens,  er  SagittarinSy 
who  occupies  the  sign  next  to  that  of  Capricorn,  and  whom  the 
Greeks  fabled  to  have  been  originally  a  famous  hunter  of  the 
name  of  Crotus. 

*  The  rudder  and  the  pilot  (Cmobus)  are  visible  in  Egypt, 
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V.  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  GOttching  down  between  two 
burdens. 

Kircher  allots  tlie  sign  of  Cancer  to  Issachar ;  and  Dupuis 
makes  the  foUowhig  short  remark  upon  the  subject :  Le  Cancer, 
ou  sont  les  tloiles  appef/te:*  les  unes, forme  I'empreinte  dti  pavilion, 
cf  Issachar  que  Jacob  a.-'simile  a  rune.  I  am  upon  the  whole 
Inclined  to  agree  with  these  authors.  The  ass  was  the  emblem 
of  Typhon,  and  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  in  the  month 
Pai/ni,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  sign  of  Cancer,  the  Egyptians 
baked  cakes,  on  which  an  ass  was  represented  as  bounds  The 
Greeks,  whose  fables  on  the  subject  it  would  be  useless  to 
repeat,  placed  two  asses  in  the  sign  of  Cancer,  where  they  still 
remain  under  that  designation  ;  and  near  to  them  we  find  the 
asterism  called  Prcrscpc,  or  the  Manger.  Now  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  Hebrew  words  D^ISti^QH  T2  V2"),  should 
not  be  translated  couching  dozen  betzcecn  izco  burdens,  but 
betzceen  tzco  partitions,  such  as  separate  the  stalls  in  a  stable. 

Jnd  lie  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was 
pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant 
unto  tribute. 

We  shall  probably  be  struck  with  surprise,  when  we  find  in 
the  astrological  calendar,  taken  from  the  Egyptians,  the  singular 
mixture  which  is  there  exhibited  of  rest  and  labor,  of  indolence 
and  activity,  In  the  three  decans  of  Cancer.  Out  of  the  thirty 
emblems  I  shall  select  the  following  : 

Mulieres  ducz  otioscc. 

Duo  viri  stantes  coram  duabus  mulieribus  scdentihus. 

Virgo  stans  otiosa  virnm  expectando. 

Mulier  dcxtru  fusum  tenens. 

Navis  stans  in  aqua. 

Virspolium  humeris  portans. 

Puer  sedcns. 

Mulier  slans  otiosa. 

Canis  sedens  in  curru, 

J  ir  stans  otiosus. 

Aqua  profuens. 

Equus  equam  in:<iliens. 
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Eqini.^  liber  tagans  in  campestrihus. 
uifjunjhiens  ex  rnoiHibm. 
Equusfranatus. 
'NavisjiuiUuis  in  aqnis. 

In  the  account  of  the  Indian  sphere  I  find  these  words  at  the 
third  decan  of  Cancer. 

Homo  cogitans  navem  imcendere  navigandi  caxisa,  ad  impor- 
tandum  aunimet  argent um,  annidisuiornm  ejusfabricaiidis. 

Issachar  found  that  rest  was  good,  but  he  bowed  his  shoulder 
to  the  burden,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute  ;  and  it  is  said 
in  the  33d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  that  Zebulon  and  Issachar 
shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  the  treasures  hid 
in  the  sands.' 

VI.  Dan  shall  judge  his  people  as  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  wai/,  an  adder  in 
the  path ;  that  biteth  the  horse's  heeh,  so  that  his  rider  shall 
fall  backwards. 

We  have  seen,  that  Jonathan,  in  his  Targum,  pretends  that  a 
basilisk  was  painted  on  the  standard  of  Dan,  and  that  Aben 
Ezra  asserts,  that  it  was  an  eagle.  Kircher  and  Dupuis  both 
concur  in  thinking,  that  Scorpius  was  the  sign  allotted  to  Dan  ; 
and,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  able  to  corroborate  their  opinion  by 
proofs,  of  which  they  either  had  no  knowledge,  or  which  they 
have  neglected  to  adduce. 

Scorpius  was  considered  by  the  ancient  astrologers  as  a  sign 
accursed.  The  Egyptians  fixed  the  entrance  of  the  Sun  into 
Scorpnis  as  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Typhon,  when 
the  Greeks  also  fixed  the  death  of  Orion,  and  the  Persians  the 
emasculation  of  the  bull. 


'  There  seems  to  be  something  ambiguous  in  the  original,  as  if  an  allusion 
were  made  to  moisture  or  liquefiiction.  It  was  at  the  summer  solstice,  that 
the  Nile  came  to  its  height :  but  I  find  this  curious  circumstance.  The  name 
of  Issachar  is  formed  of  "IDU>  with  a  jod  appellative.  In  Buxtorf's  Chaldaic 
Lexicon,  the  reader  will  find  that  this  was  the  ancient  name  for  a  species  of 
hawk.  Now  in  the  old  Egyptian  Zodiacs  the  sign  of  Cancer  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Jbis,  a  species  of  hawk. 
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Klrcher  tells  us  that  the  Scorpion  was  refused  by  the  tribe  of 
Dan  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  that  sign  was  originally 
represented  by  another  emblem,  both  by  the  Jews  and  by  the 
Egyptians.  Most  certainly  the  crocodile  was  an  emblem  of 
Typhon,  and  the  Greeks  may  have  changed  the  form  of  the 
crocodile  into  that  of  the  scorpion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
dreaded  emblem  was  to  be  avoided,  and  Dan  made  choice  either 
of  the  Basilisk,  or  of  the  Eagle.  Now  the  Eagle,  or  Vulture, 
with  the  lyre,  rises  with  the  first  part  of  Sagittarius^  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  paranatellon  of  Scorpius ;  and  Coluber 
(the  Adder)  is  placed  ou  the  Scorpion's  back.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  Eagle,  or  Vulture,  v/as  commonly 
assumed  as  the  ensign  of  Dan.  There  are  four  great  stars  in 
opposite  points  of  the  heavens — Fomalhant,  which  is  in  the 
head  of  Piscis  Aiistralis,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  u4(/uarius — 
Aldeharan,  which  is  in  the  front  of  Taurus,  is  called  his  eye, 
though,  in  the  ancient  representations  of  the  sign,  it  was  placed 
at  a  little  distance  from  his  head — Reguhci,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  Leo,  is  frequently  called  cor  Leoitis — and  AiitarcSf 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  Scorpius,  is  denominated  cor  Scorpii. 
The  Orientalistswere  much  occupied  with  these  four  stars,  which 
had  formerly  answered  to  the  Solstitial  and  Equinoctial  points. 
But  Antares  is  found  in  the  midst  of  the  accursed  constellation. 
It  was,  therefore,  natural  for  Dan  to  look  out  for  another 
brilliant  star,  and  to  choose  a  constellation  for  his  ensign,  which 
might  not  be  affected  by  the  evil  influence  of  Scorpius.  In  the 
Eagle,  or  Vulture,  shines  the  large  star  called  Ase/igue ;  and  it 
probably  helped  to  direct  him  to  choose  the  constellation,  in 
which  he  found  it. 

Dan,  it  is  said,  shall  be  a  serpent  bi/  the  zcajy,  an  adder  in 
the  path. 

Close  to  Scorpiusj  and  by  the  Zodiac,  which  is  the  solar  way, 
we  find  the  Adder,  which  is  called  Coluber,  or  Serpens 
Ophiuci. 

That  biteth  the  horse's  heels,  so  that  the  rider  shall  fall 
backzcards. 

If  we  allow,  that  a  man  on  horseback  first  gave  the  idea  of 
a  centaur,  we  may  easily  ucbnit,  that  a  man  011  horseback  first 
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occupied  the  place  among  the  constellations,  which  is  now  held 
by  Ccntaurus.  Now  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  head  of 
the  adder  ascends  at  tlie  same  time  with  the  feet  of  Ceittaiinis, 
who  rises  heliacally  with  i'Scorpiiis. 

Perhaps  the  allusion  may  be  to  Sagittarins,  followed  in  his 
descent  by  Scorpius,  and  the  Addeii  his  concomitant.    But  the 
allusion  will  also  apply  to  Hi/dra,  a  paranatellon  of  Scorpius. 
At  i'tiani  Centauriis  occiilit  cum  IlydrA.  I^yg- 

But  the  most  surprising  thing,  which  I  have  remarked  on  the 
subject  of  Dan,  is  what  is  mentioned  in  the  19th  chapter  of 
Joshua,  and  in  the  18th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges.  There 
we  learn  that  the  Danites  took  possession  of  a  city  called  Laish, 
or  Lashem,  Sec.  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Dan.  It 
seems  very  remarkable,  that  there  are  stars  in  Srojpiits  still 
called  Leshaa,  Leshat,  Lcsos,  &c.  In  fact  the  Greeks  give  this 
last  name  to  Jntares,  from  the  Chaldeans,  by  whom  it  was  called 
Les/i,  or  Lesha.  My  reader  may  consider  these  things,  and  then 
judge  for  himself. 

VII.  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him,  but  he  shall  overcome 
at  the  last. 

When  I  first  read  this,  I  was  inclined  to  assign  Capricorn 
to  Gad.  R.  Solomon,  and  other  Rabbins,  distinctly  tell  us, 
that  a  certain  cluster  of  stars  was  called  Gad ;  and  these  stars 
we  know  are  to  be  found  in  Capricorii,  which  sign  is  called 
Gicdi  by  the  Arabians,  Gadia  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  Gadi  by 
the  Syrians,  all  of  which  are  manifest  corruptions  from  Gad. 
But  it  now  appears  to  me  that  Jries  was  assumed  by  Gad  as 
his  ensign. 

Columella  fixes  the  24th  of  December  as  die  period  of  the 
winter  solstice,  and  the  24th  of  March  as  that  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  Now  the  Sun  was  feigned  to  be  born  anew  at  the 
winter  solstice,  and  was  then  represented  by  the  Egyptians 
under  the  form  of  the  infant  Harpocrates.  At  the  vernal 
equinox,  he  passed  to  the  upper  hemisphere  into  the  region  of 
^ight.  But  the  new  birth  of  the  Sun  had  taken  place  when  he 
was  in  the  sign  of  Capricorn,  where  a  troop,  or  cluster,  of  stars, 
had  received  the  name  of  Gad;,  which  signifies  a  troop  j  and  as 
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this  was  considered  as  a  happy  epoch,  Gad  came  to  be  adored 
as  a  Deity,  that  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  men,  and  that 
was  known  under  the  name  of  Baal-Gad.  The  appellation  of 
Gad,  which  seems  to  have  come  in  the  end  to  signify  the 
fortunate,  was  thus  probably  associated  with  the  Sun,  wlien  he 
ascended  to  the  upper  hemisphere. 

That  Gad  assumed  Jries  as  his  ensign  is  probable  from  the 
traditions,  but  I  chiefly  infer  it  from  the  text  before  us,  and  from 
a  passage  which  I  shall  have  presently  to  cite  from  Deuter- 
onomy, 

Gad,  as  I  have  already  observed,  originally  signified  a  troop  ; 
and  we  must  remember,  that  the  sign  of  ylriea  is  called  Princeps 
Zodlaci,  Dartor  e.rercitas  Zodiaci,  Dux  gregis,  Princeps  signo- 
ram,  &c.  It  is  said,  that  a  troop  shall  overcome  Gad,  but  that 
he  shall  overcome  at  the  last.  Arie^  seems  to  be  the  symbol  of 
the  Sun,  who  after  having  descended  to,  and  returned  from,  the 
lower  hemisphere,  contends  for  his  place  in  the  upper  hemis- 
phere ;  and  the  ancients  accordingly  represented  him  as  strug- 
gling against  the  constellations,  which  they  typided  by  a  ram 
butting  with  his  horns.  In  the  33d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
we  read,  that  ^*  Gad  had  provided  the  first  part  for  himself, 
because  there,  in  a  portion  of  the  lawgiver,  was  he  seated." 
The  year  of  the  Hebrews  commenced  in  the  month  Nisa}/, 
when  the  Sun  was  in  Aries,  and  thus  we  may  understand  how 
Gad  provided  the  first  part  for  himself.  He  was  seated  in  a 
portion  of  the  lawgiver,  whom  we  have  seen  to  be  Cepheus ;  and 
according  to  Hipparchus,  the  Zodiac,  (//;  Arietis  8  media  parte 
ad  14,  descends  with  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Cepheus.  In 
the  Persian  sphere,  a  young  man  is  here  represented  sitting  oa 
a  throne.' 


'  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the  period  when  the  text  wai 
written,  Aries  occupied  tlie  place  now  lield  by  Pisces.  I  find  that  the  star  in 
Ursa  Minor,  which  is  next  to  Cepheus,  the  lawgiver,  is  called  Giadi,  or  Gadi^ 
by  the  Arabians.  Perhaps  the  relative  positions  of  these  constellations  with 
Aries  may  be  alluded  to  in  the  text. 
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Out  of  Jsher  his  bread  sltall  he  fat,  and  he  shall  yield  royal 
dainties.  The  Balance,  according  to  Kircher,  was  the  emblem 
painted  on  the  standard  of  Jslier. 

In  the  astrological  calendar  taken  from  Egyptian  monuments, 
I  find  under  Libra  the  following  emblems  of  that  abundance 
which  the  text  indicates  as  coming  out  of  Asher. 
Vir  utraque  maim  spicu/um  tenens. 
Vir  arvum  equis  arans. 
Vir  aratrum  trahcns. 
Villa  cum  domihus  bene  oriiatis. 
Arbor  frondosa  in  horto,  Sec. 
In  the  account  of  the  Indian  sphere,  and  under  the  sign  of 
Libra,  I  read  as  follows  : 

Homo  in  taberna  inslitoria  in  faro  manu  tenens  statcrani  ad 
cmendum  et  vendoidum. 

In  the  33d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  thus  addresses 
Asher — Let  Asher  be  blessed  loith  children,  let  him  be  acceptable 
to  his  brethren,  and  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil.  Thi/  shoes  shall 
he  iron  and  brass,  and  as  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be.  The 
happy  season,  when  the  Sun  was  in  Libra,  was  represented  by 
a  man  Tuveox=(^aXoc  in  the  Egyptian  Zodiac,  who  held  a  streaked 
rod  in  one  hand,  and  a  balance  in  the  other.  "We  sometimes  find 
the  balance  alone.  Perhaps  when  it  is  said,  thi/  shoes  shall  be  iron 
and  bi-ass,  some  allusion  is  made  to  the  scales  of  the  balance.' 

IX.  Naphthali  is  a  hind  set  loose ;  he  giveth  goodly  zcords. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  unintelligible.  I  have  no  hesitation  ia 
translating  with  Bochart,  arbor  surculosns  edcns  ramos  pulchri- 
tudinis.^     The  traditions  allot  the  sign  of  Virgo  to  yaphthali. 

A  tree  then  was  probably  the  symbol  painted  on  the  standard 
of  Naphthali ;  but  what  has  a  tree  to  do  with  the  sign  of  Virgo  ? 
R.  Avenar,  the  Jewish  astrologer,  tells  us  that  a  tree  was  repre- 


'  Two  of  the  sons  of  Aslicr  are  called  Jintnah  and  lahualt — he  that  sliall 
distribute  or  weigh  out  any  thing— and  lie  who  shall  equalise— cvidtntiy  alloii^ 
inj  to  the  sign  of  the  balance. 

*  Consult  also  the  Scptiiajint. 
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sented  by  the  Egyptians  beside  the  sign  of  Vhgo.  In  the 
Zodiacs  found  at  Dendera,  I  irgo  is  represented  with  the 
branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  In  the  calendar,  to  which 
I  have  so  often  referred,  I  lind  under  the  sign  of  Virgo  the 
following  emblems  : 

Vir  sub  fihk'ie  sedeiis. 
Aihor frondosa  in  g) amine. 

When,  then,  we  consider,  that  instead  of  translating  Naph- 
thali  is  a  hind  set  looser  hegivetJi  goodli/  words;  we  should  render, 
Naphlhali  is  a  free  shooting  forth,  produring  guod/i/  branches; 
we  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in  fixing  the  sign,  to  which  we 
may  suppose  Jacob  made  allusion. 

We  read  in  the  33d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  O  N aphtha /i 
satisfied  zviih  favor,  and  full  of  the  blessings  of  Jehucah)  jjossess 
thou  the  west  and  the  south. 

Let  us  take  the  summer  solstice  in  the  sign  of  Len,  where 
it  had  been  in  fact,  when  astronomy  was  first  cultivated  in  the 
East.  After  the  solstice,  then,  the  Sun  entered  the  sign  of 
i'  irgo,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  NaphthaU. 
The  possession  of  Naphthali  was  consequently  to  be  in  the 
South  and  the  West,  for  the  Sun  had  begun  to  return  from  the 
northern  hemisphere  towards  the  equator.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  this  address  of  the  sacred  historian  can  be  by  no  means 
applied  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  tribe  of  NaphthaH. 

X.  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  bi/  a 
vcell,  -whose  branches  run  over  a  icalL  In  the  original  tiie  words 
are  as  folio v/  : 

According  to  the  traditions,  Taurus  was  the  emblem  ofi 
Ephraim,  who  assumed  the  standard  of  his  father  Josepli,  whom 
Moses  compares  with  a  young  bull. 

I  find  the  Hebrew  words,  above  cited,  full  of  allusions  to  the 
sign  of  Tauuu-. 

The  words  mD  XI,  which  are  translated  z  fr,'iful  bough, 
may  be  tenaered  flius  vacea.    Thus  we   find  in  .Tob  IJTIB  his 
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cow.  Should  my  reader,  however,  prefer  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion, he  will  find  that  Thcon  compares  the  Fleiades^  the 
concomitants  of  Taunis,  with  clusters  of  grapes  ;  and  Onkelos 
in  his  Targum,  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the  fndtjid  bough  m 
question  was  a  vine-branch. 

That  r^  ai)i,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  may  signify  a  well,  is 
undeniahlc ;  but  its  proper  meaning  is  an  eye.  Now  it  M'ilj  be 
recollected,  that  the  great  star,  which  the  Arabians  commonly 
call  Jbhbaran,  is  also  named  by  them  Aiii-al-tor,  the  bull's 
eye  ;  and,  (if  I  understand  Riccioli  rightly)  it  is  sometimes 
turmed  simply  aiii,  the  eye.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  ain, 
in  the  passage  before  us,  means  ai/t-al-tory  the  bulls  eye. 

^i^22  benoth  properly  signifies  daughters,  and  it  seems  very 
strange  to  translate  it  «  whose  branches."  But  I  imagine,  that 
an  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  Pleiades,  which  the  Chaldeans 
called  Sucrofh  Benoth,  and  the  x\rabians  i!.sdl\  C-Uj  Benat 
AInash.  This  groupe  of  stars  was  represented  by  a  hen  and 
seven  chickens  \  and  Sueeoth  Beiiofh  is  thus  symbolised  in  the 
Mithraic  monuments,  and  in  the  Egyptian  Zodiacs.  But  my 
reader  will  find  this  more  fully  explained  in  the  Pajitheon 
Jlehrfforum. 

The  word  ""W  shor  is  translated  r/  zcall :  its  more  obvious 
signification  is  a  hull. 

The  archers  have  sorcbj  vexed  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and 
hated  him. 

Immediately  after  the  Sun  has  passed  into  Saoittarius  the 
head  of  Taurua,  according  to  Columella,  begins  to  set. 

But  his  bozo  abode  in  strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands 
zcere  made  stro7ig  by  the  hands  of  the  inighty  God  of  Jacob  : 
from  thence  is  the  shepherdy  the  stone  of  Israel. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  word  TWp  is  not  always 
properly  translated  a  bow.  The  bow,  indeed,  is  only  called 
JW\>  from  its  being  stiff,  and  hard  to  bend. 

Arms  in  English  may  signify  either  arma  or  hrachia^  but  it  Is 
only  in  the  latter  sense  that  ''];iT  can  be  translated  arms.  Now 
brachia  manmim  ejus  seems  to  me  to  be  very  like  nonsense. 
I  conceive  the  proper  meaning-  of  *'i?")r  is  semina.  The  Patri- 
arch seems  to  be  alluding  to  that  season  when  the  Sun  is  in 
Taurus,  and  when  all  nature  may  be  said  to  germinate. 
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■From  iheiice  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel. 

I  am  unable  to  say  what  is  the  astronomical  allusion  intended 
in  this  place.  Perhaps  reference  is  made  to  the  brilliant  constel- 
lation of  Orion.  I  observe,  that  the  Arabians  call  one  of  the 
stars  of  Orion  by  the  name  of  Al  rai,  the  shepherd.  Perhaps 
an  allusion  was  made  to  Horns,  the  type  of  the  vernal  Sun, 
and  the  representative  of  the  principle  of  generation  among 
the  Egyptians. 

We  may  then  translate  the  whole  passage  literally — A  son 
of  a  coze,  (meaning  the  celestial  bull,  or  sign  of  Taurus)  is 
Joseph,  a  son  of  a  cow  beside  Ain ;  (meaning  Ain-al-Tor,  the 
great  star  commonly  called  Aldebaran,)  the  Benoth  (meaning 
Succoth  Benoth,  or  the  Plciadesy  whose  station  is  on  the  back 
of  Taurus)  walk  upon  the  bull.  The  archers  (probably  allud- 
ing to  Sagittarius)  have  sorely  grieved  Iiim,  and  shot  at  him, 
and  hated  him.  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the  seeds 
of  his  hands  were  strengthened  from  the  hands  of  the  mighti/ 
one  of  Jacob,  zchence  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel. 

Now  let  my  reader  turn  to  Hyde,  Hist.  Re/.  J'et.  Fers.  p.  1 13. 
where  he  will  find  four  representations  of  the  Sun  in  Taurus, 
taken  from  the  Mithraic  monuments,  and  let  him  compare 
them  with  the  passage  before  us. 

Mithras  is  represented  upon  the  back  of  a  young  bull,  which 
he  pierces  with  a  dagger,  and  its  blood,  the  symbol  of  fertiliza- 
tion, trickles  down  upon  the  ground.  At  some  distance  is  seen 
the  head  of  another  bull,  and  a  fruit-tree  is  placed  over  its 
head.  If,  therefore,  we  prefer  the  common  translation  of 
n")3  n  a  fruitful  bough,  we  shall  have  the  sense  explained  by 
this  monument,  where  M''e  see  a  fruitful  bough  upon  the  bull's 
head,  where  is  the  star  called  Ain,  or  Aldebaran.  In  the  next 
copartment,  a  hen  and  seven  stars,  called  Succoth  Jk'uo/h,  or 
the  P/eiadcs,  are  seen  on  the  back  of  a  bull,  and  the  text  says> 
the  Benuth  walk  upon  the  bull.  A  flying  arrow  is  represented 
as  ready  to  pierce  the  breast  of  Taurus,  and  we  are  told,  that 
the  archers  shot  at  Joseph.  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength, 
and  the  seeds  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  gf 
the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob.  Before  Mithras  and  the  bull  stands 
the  personified  principle  of  generation,  who  sheds  his  seed  upon 
the  ground.     Now  be  it  observed,  that  the  God  llur  was  the 
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Priapus  6i  the  Egyptians,  and  Kircher  has  proved,  that  Taurus 
was  the  station  of  IJor.     Lucian  has  described  this  God — but 

I  must  give  the  translation  of  the  passage  in  Latin dextrd 

rnaiiu  sceptnim  leiiehat l(tvu  suam  ipsius  mentu/am  arrcctam, 

quod  semiua  Inimo  tecta  in  apcrtmn  emittat. 

If  Jacob  really  meant  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  sign  of 
Taurus,  it  seems  very  strange  that  we  should  find  so  many 
circumstances  which  seem  directly  to  relate  to  it. 


XI.  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  zcoff:  in  the  morning  he. 
!<h(tll  devour  the  prei/,  and  at  night  (evening)  he  shall  divide 
the  spoil. 

I  differ  from  Kircher  and  Dupuis  concerning  the  ensign  of 
Benjamin,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  Twins. 

The  entire  appearance  of  the  constellation  of  Centaurusy  and 
his  lVolJ\  is  fixed  by  Columella  for  the  5th.  of  the  Nones  of 
May. 

Among  other  Oriental  symbols  of  the  sign  which  we  call 
Ginnini,  Avenar,  the  Jewish  astrologer,  reckons  the  Wolf^ 
which  he  calls  I1»^T  zech,  the  very  word  in  the  text. 

In  the  account  of  the  symbols  contained  in  the  Persian 
sphere,  I  read,  at  the  second  decan  of  Gemini — Homo  tevcns 
instrumenlum  musicnni  atireum,  quo  ca?tit.  Besfia  arbore 
insistens.  LVPVS,  in  cujus  anteriorc  pede  est  signum. 


My  reader  may  also  take  the  following  circumstances  into 
cdnsideration  : 

1.  Among  the  Egyptians,  Gemini  was  the  sign   in  which 
Anubis  had  his  station. 

2.  j4ind)is  was  the  type  of  the  planet  Mercury,  which  is 
sometimes  a  morning,  and  sometimes  an  evening,  star. 

3.  The  horizon,  immediately  before  the  rising,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  setting,  of  the  Sun,  was  symbolised  by  Anubis^ 
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4.  Dlodorus  Siculus  represents  Anubis  as  hunting  for  prey. 

5.  Julius  Firmicus  calls  him  Amihis  Venator. 

6.  Bochart  has  shown,  that  the  wolf  was  called  yA\  quasi 
DHT^  that  is,  zeeb,  quasi  golden,  from  its  color  ;  and  Jablonski 
pretends,  that  Anubis  signifies  gold  in  Egyptian,  and  that  the 
God  received  that  name  quasi  golden. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Joseph  and  Benjamin  were  the  sons 
of  Rachel.  But  Rachel  is  Hebrew  for  a  sheep.  The  signs 
taken  by  these  brothers  properly  follow  the  sign  of  the  sheep, 
which  was  variously  called  a  ram,  a  sheep,  and  a  lamb, 
in  different  languages. 


12.  The  sign  of  Sagittarius  alone  remains  for  Manasseh: 
and  if  I  be  right  in  my  former  conjectures,  I  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  this  ;  but  having  already  written  so  much  on  the  standards  of 
the  tribes,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  my  readers  to 
supply  what  I  have  left  unsaid  on  the  subject  of  Manasseh. 


It  then  is  only  incumbent  on  me  to  add,  that  Jacob's  employ- 
ing astronomical  symbols,  in  order  to  convey  his  prophecies,  can 
by  no  means  take  away  either  from  their  truth,  or  from  their 
importance  ;  nor  do  I  conceive,  that  their  application  is  less 
obvious  now,  than  it  was  before. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON  THE  ARTICLE  OF  «  GRAMMAR'   IN  DR. 

REES'  CYCLOF.EDIA. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

In  your  last  Number  I  perceive  you  have  given 
a  place  to  some  remarks  of  mine,  imperfect,  I  confess,  on  the 
analogy  of  Latin  with  two  living  tongues.  With  all  the 
diffidence  that  becomes  a  man,  opposing  one,  to  whom  the 
republic  of  letters  appears  to  me  so  deeply  indebted,  I  ventured 
to  assign  my  reasons  for  questioning  the  probable  success  of  an 
attempt  once  meditated  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  of  resolving  Latin 
into  two  other  languages  exclusively.  Had  any  progress  been 
made,  it  must  have  been,  I  apprehend,  given  up  in  despair.  A 
similar  attempt  on  any  tongue,  with  which  we  can  be  said  to 
be  acquainted,  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  unsuccessful.  On  the 
original  basis  of  any  language  must  have  been  superinduced  a 
considerable  accession  of  words  of  foreign  origin  :  war,  whether 
terminating  in  victory  or  defeat ;  the  vicinity  of  nations  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  civilisation  ;  intermarriages  with  foreign 
tribes,  migrations,  and  all  other  accidents  and  intermixtures,  to 
which  human  societies  are  subject,  must  have  operated  to  debase 
the  purity  of  each  original  idiom. 

When  presuming  to  differ  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's 
acknowledged  talents,  and,  in  niy  own  opinion,  extraordinary- 
merits,  I  trust  that  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him  was 
observed.  The  complaints  vi^e  make  of  uncertainty  and 
defectiveness  of  evidence,  in  almost  every  pursuit  of  man, 
apply  with  peculiar  force  to  etymological  remarks.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  prudence,  as  well  as  in  justice,  incumbent  on  those 
engaged  in  a  fascinating  but  comparatively  unimportant  pursuit, 
when  collisions  of  opinion  arise,  to  observe  tliat  urbanity  which 
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becomes  men,  seeking  to  instruct  themselves  or  inform  others. 
When  those  remarks  were,  by  your  favor,  committed  to  the 
press,  I  had  not  seen,  or  even  heard  of,  an  article  in  the  edition 
of  the  Cyclopaedia  now  publishing,  intitled,  «  Grammar,"  in 
which  some  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  opinions  are  assailed  in 
another  tone  ;  and  the  opposite  opinions  of  the  learned  and 
acute  contributor  to  that  work,  are  advanced  in  terms,  which, 
I  humbly  apprehend,  the  degree  of  evidence  to  which  he  can 
resort  does  not  entirely  warrant.  After  statii:g  that  Mr* 
H.  T.  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  '<  the  true  theory 
of  the  human  mind  j"  applying  to  his  reasoning  the  terms, 
"  sophistry  and  jargon,"  the  learned  author  is  pleased  to  say, 
that  in  "  the  boasted  division  of  words  into  nouns,  verbs,  and 
their  abbreviations,  there  is  neither  utility  nor  accuracy  !"  He 
then  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  own  canons,  by  distinguishing 
*«  how  many  sorts  of  ideas  there  are  in  human  knowledge  :" 
immediately  corresponding  with  which  different  sorts  of  ideas, 
there  are  asserted  to  exist  «  as  many  sorts  of  words  hi  human 
language," 

What  the  learned  Cyclop cedlst's  success  may  have  been  in 
detecting  and  classifying  his  own  ideas,  I  certainly  shall  not 
take  on  me  to  conjecture.  From  the  first  moment  of  my 
perusing  the  Ett.  Ut.  to  the  present,  I  have  been,  and  remain, 
perfectly  well  satisfied  of  the  "  accuracy,  the  utility,"  the 
truth,  and  the  simplicity,  of  its  author's  theory,  that  all  words 
are  either  nouns,  verbs,  or  abbreviations  of  what  once  were 
nouns  and  verbs.  Nor  does  it  materially  disturb  that  theory, 
that  I  cannot  trace  home  with  certainty  all  these  abbreviations 
in  every,  or  even  in  one  tongue  ;  or  even  that  in  the  attempt  so 
to  trace  them,  Mr.  H.  T.  himself  may  be  sometimes  mistaken. 
Him,  whom  I  understand,  I  am  willing  to  follow  as  a  guide, 
in  preference  to  another,  M^ho  beckons  me  down  the  tortuous 
and  briary  bye-road  of  metaphysics  ;  calling  out,  as  does  Thomas 
Diafoirus,  dislinguo  between  «  things"  and  the  «  attributes  of 
things  j"  and  dht'tnguo  between  the  "  connexion  of  things," 
and  the  "  relation  of  things."  For  my  part,  I  can  agree  neither 
with  T.  Diafoirus  in  his  "  concedo,"  nor  his  <'  Nego  :"  but 
most  truly  must  I  say,  nun  intelligo. 
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To  settle  the  "  true  theory  of  the  human  mind,"  would  be, 
it  seems,  the  fit  and  proper  preliminary  to  all  grammatical 
disquisition.  In  some  future  Number  of  the  Cyclopaedia, 
(which  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  by-the-bye,  does  not  advance  with 
a  giant's  pace,)  we  may  possibly  have  to  tliank  the  author  of 
this  article  for  a  more  complete  devclopement  of  his  notions  on 
that  important  subject.  For  the  present  we  may  observe,  that 
neither  he,  nor  Mr.  H.  T.  have  waited  till  the  one  had  made 
the  other  a  convert  to  the  truth  of  his  "  theory  of  mind  •,"  as 
I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  they  would  have  made  sufficient 
progress  in  the  controversy,  even  to  agree  on  their  common 
terms. 

The  article  in  the  Cyclopsedia,  indeed,  gives  us  no  ground 
for  hope  that  these  learned  Gentlemen  would  agree  about  any 
thing.  Almost  every  citation  from  Mr.  H,  T.  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  controverting  it.  May  I  be  pardoned  in  expresshig 
a  wish  that  the  contrariety  of  opinion  stated  in  a  work  intended 
as  a  AVrjjua  I5  ai),  had  appeared  in  language  more  measured 
and  temperate.  Mr.  H.  T.  has  asserted  that  a  certain  class  of 
Latin  words  had  been  derived  from  the  Teutonic ;  the  Cyclo- 
psedist  takes  on  him  "  to  prove  the  reverse."  And  what  is  his 
proofs  merely  the  production  of  a  counter  list,  showing  that 
these  words,  or  their  primitives,  or  something  like  them,  exist 
in  Greek,  in  Hebrew,  or  in  Chaldean.  This,  he  asserts,  clearlif 
shozvs,  that  the  Northern  language  is  a  corruption,  and  renders 
Mr.  H.  T.'s  labors  peifert/i/  /mgaton/.  A  Latin  word  being 
taken,  each  asserts  that  a  corresponding  word  exists  in  another 
language.  What  right  has  the  Cyclop^edist  to  assume  that  its 
origin  is  in  the  East,  rather  than  in  the  North  ?  like  equal  and 
opposite  quantities  in  an  Algebraic  equation,  assuming  all  the 
facts  to  be  true,  they  would  destroy  each  other,  and  leave  the 
point  of  origin  perfectly  uncertain.  Much  of  each  of  these 
authors'  assertions,  ignorant  as  I  am,  I  must  take  on  trust ; 
Hebrew  and  Chaldean  I  must  leave  as  I  find,  but  as  to  Greek, 
I  do  not  admit  the  probability  that  vUri,  a  complex  term,  can  be 
the  parent  of  so  simple  a  term  as  neco,  nor  that  Ttuyrj  can  have 
produced  pingan,  or  (x^XKm  a  mill,  or  ufis^yca  milk.  Of  the 
truth  of  several  other  of  the  Greek  derivations   I  am  equally 
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unconvinced  ;  but  were  the  contrary  the  case,  I  should  by  no 
means  admit,  that  the  author  had  proved  his  assertion  of  "  the 
Northern  language  being  a  corruption  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  the  other  Oriental  tongues  :"  no,  not  if  his  list  -were 
tenfold  more  numerous,  and  the  evidence  ten  times  more 
complete,  than  (as  to  the  Greek  at  least)  I  really  can  admit  to 
be  the  case. 

What  could  the  learned  author  say  in  favor  of  his  hypothesis, 
that  this  Northern  tongue  nmxt  have  an  Easlcrn  orisjin,  if  the 
response  were,  that  the  etymologist  can  go  still  nearer  tlie  Sun, 
and  produce  authorities  from  the  iShanscrit,-  or  the  Bengalese,  or 
the  Siamese,  or  the  Chinese,  and  so  forth  ?  But  if  we  may 
credit  those  most  to  the  East,  (if  that  be  the  birth-place  of 
language,  and  of  all  human  science)  Paradise  is  by  them  placed 
under  the  North  pole.  According  to  their  notions,  therefore, 
the  Teutonic  has  the  best  chance  of  being  the  mother-stock. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  this  Cyclopasdist,  and 
many  other  learned  men,  have  constructed  a  sort  of  glossometer, 
in  w^hich  they  are  pleased  to  graduate  the  value  and  antiquity  of 
languages,  according  to  a  scale  of  their  own  construction  ;  at 
the  head  of  which,  of  course,  stands  Hebrew.  Now,  looking 
at  History  alone^  applying  the  rules  of  probability  to  this 
tongue,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt  that,  of  all  the  tribes 
of  man,  this  tribe  must  have  spoken  the  most  corrupt,  and  the 
most  impure  dialect,  if  indeed  they  preserved  any  dialect  of 
their  own.  When  they  migrated  Into  Egypt,  the  whole  tribe 
did  not  amount  to  200  in  number.  They  mixed  with,  and 
remained  subject  to  a  comparatively  polished  and  powerful 
people,  4-30  years. 

In  all  human  probability,  they  therefore,  at  that  period,  spoke 
Coptic.  During  their  abode  in  the  Desert,  we  are  told  of  the 
miraculous  preservation  of  their  clothes,  but  not  of  their 
language.  In  their  independent  state,  they  remained  a  warlike 
tribe,  sometimes  vanquished,  sometimes  victorious,  oXXvvtec  xa« 
oAXu«,£voi  5  surrounded  by  commercial  and  more  powerful 
nations,  their  tongue  must  have  received  dally  alterations. 
During  their  captivity,  for  instance,  it  must  have  taken  a 
Babylonish  tinge.  With  this  writer's  leave,  I  therefore  conclude, 
though  in  opposition  to  him,  and  at  the  hazard  of  being  also 
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branded  with  the  epithets,  "  ridiculous  and  mischievous,"  that 
the  Hebrew  tongue  does  /lot  carry  us  back  to  the  infancy  of 
society  j  no,  not  even  to  the  Court  of  King  Pharaoh  ;  that  it 
does  not  "  with  a  fairer  specimen  of  language,"  nor  with  so 
fair  a  specimen  as  others  may,  spoken  by  men,  whose  History 
does  not  present  us  Math  the  direct  proof  of  having  received  so 
much  foreign  admixture,  and  endured  so  much  domestic 
misfortune. 

So  confirmed  a  Hebraist  is  the  author  of  this  article,  that  he 
actually  assigns  as  a  reason  for  denying  the  existence  of 
Onomatopeias  in  any  tongue,  the  non-existence  of  any  such  in 
Hebrew  j  taking  occasion  to  assert  his  belief,  that  this  is  by 
far  the  most  ancient  even  of  Asiatic  tongues.  With  such 
slender  memorials  as  we  possess  of  Hebrew,  and  with  our 
ignorance  of  its  pronunciation^  it  seems  too  much  to  assume 
that  no  Onomatopeias  existed.  But  even  were  that  the  case, 
can  this  be  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  that  in  our  own  tongue,  for  instance,  no  terms  echo,  or 
attempt  to  echo,  the  sound  ?  As  to  the  word  cuckoo,  for 
example,  the  author  denies  that  a  Foreigner  would  recognise  the 
bird  from  the  sound,  and  tells  us,  that  in  Chaldee  it  signifies  a 
magpie.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  in 
opposition  to  his  Chaldean  authority,  and  his  own  opinion,  that 
this  name  would  most  certainly  bring  the  bird  to  any  Foreigner's 
recollection,  if  he  knew  its  note.  As  to  this  bird,  I  think  the 
author  peculiarly  unfortunate  :  again  he  brings  it  on  the  carpet, 
in  order  to  deny  H.  T.'s  derivation  of  cuckold,  and  set  up  his 
own.  Few  know,  he  says,  what  the  cu-ckoo  does,  but  all  know 
how  the  cock  acts  on  such  occasions.  On  what  occasions  ? 
on  the  occasion  of  cuckolding  ?  whom  does  the  cock  cuckold  ? 
Few  know,  says  our  author,  how  the  cuckoo  does  j  true,  but 
those  who  imposed  the  name,  it  seems,  knew.  It  drops  its  egg 
in  other  birds'  nests  :  neither  cock  nor  hen,  whatever  their 
Eastern  names  may  or  may  not  be,  play  this  foul  trick.  Cuckold 
is  a  participle  passive  :  he  on  whom  the  name  has  been  imposed 
has  been  served  as  those  birds  are,  with  whom  the  cuckoo 
takes  a  similar  liberty.  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  to  whom  we  are  obliged 
for  this  etymolpgy,  has  stated  it,  I  apprehend,  with  his  usual 
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ingenuity  ;*  and  on  his  opponent  might  be  retorted  some  of  his 
own  epithets. 

Too  large  a  space  in  your  pages  would  be  taken  up  in  the 
discussion  of  all  the  points,  and  they  are  numerous,  in  which 
I  completely  differ  with  the  certainly  ingenious  and  deeply-read 
author.  To  one  subject  only,  a  little  nearer  home,  will  I  now 
advert.  He  confounds  constantly  and  misnames  Welsh,  Celtic. 
Welsh  is  not  Celtic  ;  the  latter  tongue  Is  really  spoken  by 
three  distinct  tribes  in  the  British  isles,  who  mutually  under- 
stand each  other,  though,  at  this  day,  certainly  with  some 
difficulty.  In  this,  however,  they  all  agree,  in  naming  their 
own  tongue  Galek,  or  Gailck  ;  and  the  Welsh,  Kimraigue,  or 
Cimbric.  The  same  names  do  the  Cimbri  themselves  give. 
Where  they  come  into  contact  with  Celts,  for  instance,  in  Basse 
Bretagne,  they  term  their  neighbours'  tongue,  Galek.  Of  the 
three  former  dialects,  a  dictionary  which  I  have  seen,  is 
compiled  ;  it'  will,  I  trust,  be  speedily  committed  to  the  press. 
The  original  identity  of  the  three  dialects  will  not  be  more 
apparent  from  this  work,  than  its  dissimilarity  ar  this  day  from 
the  Welsh.  Not  one  of  these  tribes  now  speaking  Celtic,  had 
ever  been  subjugated  by  the  Romans  :  but  the  present  difference 
of  their  dialects  from  the  Welsh  is  too  great  to  have  resulted 
from  that  cause  alone.  Some  persons,  skilled  in  Celtic  and 
Welsh,  believe  in  the  origination  of  both  from  the  same  source  : 
but  the  discordance  at  the  present  day  is  much  too  great  to 
admit  the  Welsh  to  assume  the  appellation  of  Celtic.  Pure,  or 
impure,  ancient  or  recently  corrupted,  are  questions  with  which 
I  meddle  not :  I  merely  mean  to  say,  that  I  wisli  for  no  other, 
or  better  test,  than  the  people's  own  declaration  ;  one  set  of 
these  denominates  their  tongue  Celtic,  the  other  does  not. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your's,  &c. 

CELT  A. 


Epea  Pteroenta,  Vol.  ii.  p.  21-3. 
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EMENDATIONES  IN  JESCHYLI  SUPPLICES. 


V.  723.  et  sqq.  sic  dlsponendi, 

Kui  ■sr^oi^x  ir^oa-Siv  oftf*na-iv  /iXiTrevo-  o3i» 

MXUi  Xvova-rii  TTccvrai  tig  it*,    ov  cpiMi' 

trpiTFoviri  y  ccv^^ig  vviioi  f^i?icc'y^i'^oii  726 

yutoia-t  XivKoiv  (x.  zFi7rXuf4.dra)v  laiiV 

<rro\uot  T6  A«/<p«w«  x.x}  vx^x^vo-ik;  nil? 

xxi  reiXXx  wAait*  TtSLcrii  6  «   5irjxey^«* 

fu  wgeTTTos'   itvrn  §'  kyif'-'uv  hiit  ^6oi>»  730 

OTii'XxFX  Xx7(poi  is-xyx^ortk>i  Igia-a-irxi. 
XO.  *f<y5  y«g  «v  x))^y|  tjj  ij  Ts-gia-livi  u'jXh, 

elyity  fiXovTii-,  fva-iMV  l^pxTrn^i?. 
AA,  «AA'  ov^iv  is-Txi  ruv^i'   ftM  T^tVjjr/  hv' 

'iyoiy   x^uyovi  |uvO('x«y;  ^1^;  Xx^m'  735 

efAW,  5'  «s^£<vo»,    E<  (i^xovvii  f^ot  /S«i, 

«-gos  TTg^xy^  o^atrxi;,    rui^i  fill  eiftlMTv  Simd' 

tiXX'  ii<rv^»>5  x,^yi  x-xi  <ri<ru(p^ov((rfiivui 

ILxxvii  Xxfcd-^xk  r^trhi  ^-^x^Hi  vin.  739 

In.  V.  724.  Pro  vTrdrav  dedi  jo-t/tow.  Ssepe  rov  indefinite  positum 
corrumpi  solet :  vide  Person.  Hec.  1169.  In  v.  725.  Vulgo  »yxi 
%x\iSi  KXiiwa-ci  '^  ui  xu  cv  ^iM.  E  quibus  plane  mendosis  erui  ■xdyrxi 
KxXui  yjxXoisiii  tii  ifi,  ov  (piXvK'  Ad  proverbium  Ucivrx  xdXuy  ximr 
.^schylus  respicere  videtur  ;  de  qua  locutione  multa  protulit  Valck. 
Diatrib.  p.  233.  a  quo  locus  Epicratis  sic  corrigitur  ad  nostram 
rem  accommodatus  ;  ivr^iTFA  n  rov  xoitov  ts-oiov'  Kai  T«vg  KxXui  iKXvt 
(vulgo  KxXm  <Uxvi)  x.xi  %a.\x  woSa.  Nec  multum  distat  Euripideum 
illud  in  Med.  278.  'E^i^S^ol  yx^  £|<«<r«  -xx^rx  Jij  -/.oixm. 

V.  755.  Vulgo  QecXTTii  /3^xx,ifv   iv  xxrif^ivrif^iyov?.   At  Rob.  ®xX7!rr6t. 

Lego  QxXxTov  /3^.  Eadem  analogia  formantur  s-sttoj,  t^ixto^,  k^vtttau 
et  alia. 
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V.  762.     Vulgo  E<  a-ai  re  xoii  hiio-tv  t^Sxi^oictrt.  Sed  plane  ratio 

pOStulat,    'E»    ocrai    yl    x«»    tfsoiVin     \yJxi^oia.T».        Qulppe     qui    vel    DUs 

invisi  sint. 

V.  766,  Defectum  versiis  antistrophici  supplet  Ask.  D.  legendo 
»vTii  iTTxtovTii.  quce  lectio  tamen  est  interpolatoris.  Vera  scriptura, 
aAsyavTE?  «t^£v.  Mos  enim  jEschyleus  est,  ut  voces  e^dem  sibi 
respondeant  in  versibus  antitlieticis  ;  vide  Hermann.  Observat. 
Crit.  p.  130.  Cum  veroin  exemplaribusnonnullis,  teste  H.  Stephano, 
tnseritur  xcti  ante  KV¥i?^xi7iti  hHi,  totus  locus  sic  legi  debet.  Mf^a^y*- 
,«sKi«    KvroS^xe-iti   TS   fixi  Qiuv   uXiyovrii    oij^iv.      Cf.    Hom.    lA.    IT.  388. 

Qiiv  oTTiv  ovK  uXiycvTir,.  Excidit  sarpe  T£  ante  xxi  In  Agam.  202. 
pro  ve«v  Kxi  ■xiia-ficiTMY  edidit  Porsonus  vtuy  te  xxi  Triio-^dTuv. 

V.  767.    Vulgo    'AAA'    io-rt    (p»f/.-/i    rovi    Xvaovg    x.^ii(r(rov?   kvvuh  :     ubi 

Porsonus  rev?  obelo  notavit,  nee  iniquc  ;  articulus  nihil  hie  locum 
habet.    L,ege  rt? :  cf.  supr.  302.  *?  Xoyo?  T<f. 

V.  771.  Sic  lego,  OvToi  rxy^iif  vavrlicov  e-r^urav  a-rtX^  Evo^fioi  ov^l 
vKo-fAuraf  a-urri^m  E<f  y^i  iHyx-uv.  ^  ulgo  Txy^uct — vToXyt  ;  sed  Dati- 
vum  prjebent  Med.  Rob.  Mox  tvV  o^fAog  sententia;  officit.  Junge 
iva^tcdj  cum  a-aiT/i^ix  :  et  subaudi  sc-r/. 

V.  783.  Vulgo  in  antitheticis,  contra  metrum  et  sensum  : 
'l*»  y»  jiivHTi  itatKoy  ri(icc<i'  |  u^vktov  o   oi/xir   xv  TiXoi  kix^. 

Lege, 
'li  fioZti;,  i¥dixai  yatxi  Ti/3xi'  ]  xpux-Tov  rod  "  oukst  av  ft?;t;«g  rrriXci. 

V.  801.  Vulgo — uTr^oa-oiiKro;  olcip^My  l^nftcii  yvTrlx?  irir^x.    Sed  locuS 

est  manifesto  mendosus.  Lego — u7r^o(rTH7rro<;  o'iott^u*  i^Jiuxi  yvTof 
■artT^x.  Mihi  quidem  vox  xTr^i'miTTTOi  innotuit :  at  cognata  certe 
vocabula  a-rtiTTTn  et  cia-THTrroi  extant  in  Soph.  Philoct.  33.  et2.  Nee 
male  exponi  potest  xTr^^JmiTtog  per  illud  Lucretianum  ;  Nullius  ante 
trita  solo.  Mox,  cio'tt^^v  Pauwio  dobetur ;  dein  l^-Ai^xg  est  Doric^ 
pro  \eiif^/ii;. 

V.  813.  Vulgo    T// «,K^'  xvTXi   iTt    TTo^ov   Eyjiw    ycifiiv    y.xi  A«/t»V<«. 

Sed  Rob.  x(p'  xvTxg  et  INled.  TifAvu.  Lege  Tiv,  u^xtrog  'i-ri,  nnS 
rxfiulv  xKn  XvTK^ix.  Quod  ad  x(pxvTOi  cf.  supr.  788.  et  Soph. 
CEd.  T.  851.  Quod  ad  Tifta>  iVjj  Xvri^^ix,  vide  v.  supr.  237.  Et 
profecto  dicitur  «V.oj  Ti^vtiv  medicamejitum  parare ;  non  r^ftvui  sropci 
de  re  eadem.  In  strophicis  lege  U^h  «^/xT«g«;  xv^^  |  a-xty  xx^ixg 
8icc,  ycifcav.  Hcsych.  'AhxTo^xg — xvi7ru(pev?  7r«^^.<yeyj,  avxtoptvi,  "lut 
Fv^fT(3«<j.      ^'ul^O  Ugly  ^xtxTo^ci;, 
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V.  815.  ct  sqq.  Hos  versus  In  ordinem  antistrophicum  VV.  DD. 
rcdegerunt,  numeris  tamen  non  omnibus  absolutis.  Lego 


826 


fiirccopof/.ci',  f.ii  oiofii- 
vot  (pvydd   arxKTu 

o-ov  e   iTTiTTxy  ^iiycv  TuXciv- 

rov,  TO  yi  )iiv(7-iroii, 

BvxToTa-i  TiMicv  iVrji.  830 


fJ^U^XV    oiMvG-Oi  TTUi'  8l8 

iTTI^i  TTun^'  /it'uici  y    il  (piMTi  o^Zv 

ofiuaatv  ivoiy.oig'  (ri/ot- 

^ov  a'  iKiTx?  <A6iv, 

yxiclo^t  -TTuyne^x-ni  Ziv,  8'J2 

In  V.  8 15.  Aid.  ev^xvixf.  mox  Ditrochasus  x.xt  /^.iXij  xfr  respon- 
det  Choriambo  "hva-fpo^v  «g  :  dein  ^£«7s  est  dissyllabon. .  In  v.  8 1 7. 
redde  rixix  nuptias  ;  cf.  supr.  129.  Vulgo  tzXix  Si  f^ol  Trui  TrtXif^itei 
ftoi  hixT-tfAx  f.id-^itix.  Unde  qu*  vides  erui.  Quod  ad  ctMv<r»t  cf. 
supra  537.  In  v.  819.  Med.  ^ixia  fin  (ptxCii  o^m.  At  soloecum  est 
feM  (pixiti :  melius  Turn.  5/  ((nx{ii  o^v.  In  v.  823.  "\'ulgo  Alyinrrioi — 
«go-£y«7£V£?.  At  Bumeio  debetur  Alyvzrroyinc :  mox  ante  ci^nv  subaudi 
xxTx :  idem  sonat  k^s-sv'  t/'3§<v  ac  un^m  u'^^iv  in  433.  et  in  537. 
«>5gfcir  y/S^fv.  In  V.  826.  PJane  ineptum  est  f^xruin :  quod  ad 
ilrxitrt  cf.  supr.  ll3.  Urxi?  'iTnrxi  fi  xydyvoii.  In  V.  829.  ^"ulg0  ri 
S'  oiyiv  (Tikv  :  quod  defendi  fortasse  potest ;  at  .^'.schylus  respicere 
vidctur  ad  Hom.  lA.  A.  524.  OvU"  ATEAEYTHTON  y  0,  rl  y.i* 
xi^ux-/i  KXTxn'va-u:  respicit  certe  ad  Homericam  de  Jovis  trutinis  fabu- 
1am  in  \x.  0.  69.  Redde  to  y.  vivmxi  in  qnam  partem  indinatum 
Juerit.     In  v.  830.  vulgrftur  eo-Tr;. 

V.  873.  et  sqq.   Sic  dispone, 


irrg. 

eiVTlTT^. 

XO.   ai  «t  xl  xl 

XO. 

ct  c,  0I  tl                          883 

xcu  a-'v  y«§ 

'oXXvuur 

O'jiTTtxXxusoi  oAeu 

Ttf  0   Ivxpuyli  uXkx; 

Si   aXt^fvrov  ccXer- 

876 

'TTi^tx^if^Trrx  /2^vx- 

•j  KXTx  2«g7r»o:'v(oy 

t,Ui-  l^iuXxif  0  fAiyxc           887 

X^IAX  TToXin^xutiov  ciXoli 

T^iiXti  v^g/^avr'  xtfct^v^- 

Ev^vKXi/oavoi  xv^xii' 

879 

iti  ^«|<y  i'lVrev. 

K.K."li''^5  x»]  Xxy.x^i  y.Xi  y-ccXa  ^£»j.    KH.  ^xnuv  kiXivu  iSx^tv  ti?  afA^ia-rpi^tt 
AiyvTrrixv  oi  ^a^iv  cv^  vTTi^do^iT.       os-ov  rx^iirra,  i^n^i  rn;  <r^oXx^-.ru' 
B««*  TCiK^oTi^oy  »n^i  yifiov  i'i^voi.        oXKh  y«§  evTCi  TrXUxfiov  ov^ufA  fc^tr^u 
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In  V.  874.  VulgO  deest  c-u.  In  v.  816.  VulgO  5roAy\J/«'^tas^ov  iXxhig. 
Prior  quidem  vox  admitti  potest,  prima  syllaba  Choriambi  resoluta  j 
posteriorem  npque  lingua  neque  metrum  patitur.  Dedi  ci^otj. 
Horatius  Pren.vis  uT!g^o.  In  v.  879.  \'ul:j,o  Ev^ilxii  Iv.  Med, 
ti/^v^orucii.  In  qua  scriptura  nonnullis  fortasse  vox  iC^v^^^oK;  latere 
videbitur.  Nobis  tamen  precplacet  EC^vy.Xv^uvc^.  Quam  voculam 
restituit  Toupius,  vol.  11.  p.  289.  Act.  Apostol.  xxviii.  J4.  ct  MS. 
unus  confirmat.    Nee  maU"  V.  D.  laudat  Etymol.   M,  ubi   Tv^i/f 

exponitur    ii    roZ    an^ov    irpo^^a.    Trvot)    cj    kx)    ETrTKAYAf2N    KcXiirect. 

Quod  ad  metrum,  Choriambo  Ditrochaus  respondet.     In  v.   882. 

A'ulgO   iii^i    Kdi    /3ox  Trix^ori^'  u^iuv    o/c^vo?    ovo^tt    Sj>^wy.       Qu.i;  SCnsu  et 

metro  carent.  Delevi  i'i/^s  y.xl  auctoritate  Burneii,  et  mutatur  ovofc. 
In  v{uoii  I'  conjecturaButleri.  Ludit  .Ilschylus  in  v.  ci'^vo?.  ut  patet 
0  sequenti  o'L  In  v.  881-.  Vulgo  o<  Xv/nuirii  >i  tt^o  »/«?  vA«5-x«<.  Ex  his 
corruptissimis  erui  oXXv^ul  tk;  §'  ssra^wyoj  uXKoi.  Cf.  Eurip.  Hec. 
lOO.  ^  "^xifA-m  la-r  izrx^uyoi;.  In  V.  887.  VulgO  l^uroLi;.  Dcdi 
\^iuKm<i.  In  MSS.  nonnullis  valde  similes  sunt  t  et  A.  A'ox  :-|(&/a2j 
olim  corrumpebatur  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  I.  1132.  Hesych.  'E^swAasj, 
«v5jtt4(v  a-u(rT^o^{ii.  In  v.  889.  Vulgo  v,8^tv.  Dedi  /iu^iv.  Prasco 
modo  dixerat  fix^n,  ad  quam  vocem  Chorus  spectat ;  pari  feri;  modo 
Pra.conis  verba  (v.  872)  oXoftivaii  TuXetineiti  irridet  Chorus  per 
^v<j-!rctXxuui.  Vide  Butlerum  ad  912,3.  In  v.  890.  ixfitpi'irr^B^pc* 
servavit  Schol.  pro  xyTta-T^mpov :  mox  Pauwio  debctur  oi^dfi'  u^trxu 

pro    oil  ^CCI^Ci^lTXi. 


V.  892.  et  sqq.  Sic  dispone, 

«»  ot  TTxri^,  li^orUorir  *      *      *      *      *                              QQn 

il^x^YOi  u<;  /3cldyiv  x   S«Wouf  f^Wlt- 

%yic^  ovx^  uiXxv.  895       <ri  f^i  tto^'  ivdXKova- .                        905 


'iTiifcrx  foa-xrxc  /^xX^xoiyti.  Mcd.  /s^otIotx  Tum. 
fi^iTioTX  foa-XTXt.  Eustath.  OA.  A.  p.  14'22.  l9.  /2^0TU0i  a^o^  xr». 
E  quibus  erui  (i^oroiTT  " A^io^  xrx  :  mox  |tt'  xXxh'  eiyn  est  v  conjectura 
Schutzii,  quern  sequor  et  in  antistrophicis  reponentem  f*,iru(r\  ftt  -zreS' 
loco  fti  Ti  ^er'. 
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V.  920.  et  sqq.  sic  dispone,  versuum  ordine  mututo, 
«AA'  5  yvvxix-i^v  U  voXtv  doKiTi  fioXilv  ; 

XH.  TJ  3'  tif^TrXuKYiTdi  ruvo   Iftoi  ^ixvn  cIti^  ;  923 

BA.  xo'.pfixvoi  u»   E\Xt]<riv  iy^XiHi  ctyav' 

KH.  WW?  3'  ov;jj/;   ruTraXaXid'  i'v^i<rx.o)y  i-)Qi' 

BA.  xo/<»5  TrtTre/fliws  7rg«|£v«<s  v^Y^oy^toi^  ; 

KH.  'E^^yj  fiiyiirrM  TT^oj^'iVai  fiuirTn^iat'  927 

BA.  tioTa-iv  UTi-uv  roli  6c»vf  ovoiii  ci^u. 

In  V.  92().  \'ulgo  ■xaioicriv  uttojv  5r§o|svo;s.  Sed  ersrwv  c-  v.  928.  nusci- 
tur,  nee  sententias  congruit.  Supple  iy^A/sfj  post  T^i-Koi^o)/;. 

\ .  932.  VulgO  KXuoii  ccy  u  ■\'xv<rii(x,i  ov  fidx'  ig  fixng^xv.  Med.  ailhl  f^a.X' 
If.  Aid.  ovhiff^  ciiAi'  Giielph.  ovJ^ ^«v  t?.  Turn.  ouT  uv  k  ;  quic  postrema 
scribendi  ratio,  modo  legas  S,y<.^xv,  proba  nonnulHs  fortasse  videbitur^ 
propter  Iph.  A.  951.  OvS'  tU  oi.K.^xv  xCi( :  at  locus  iste  non  vitio 
caret.  Malim  equidem  hue  referre  gl.  Hesychianam  B«A>k'  g.'? 
iuttxt.  quam  exponunt  alii  specialiter  per  "ak^xi  insulam  Lesbi 
vicinam  ;  alii  generaliter  per  quamlibet  oram.  Similis  fere  locutio 
apud  Latinos  iii  extremas  oras  relcgnre.  Lego  igitur  K.Xiioti  «>,  tl 
^ccva^ixi,  «»•  ^uXX'  i/f  otK^xy. 

V.  933.  Post  h.  V.  insere, 

BA.  «/3awxfl'X»)Tay  tout   luS  p^oy/iuxTi' 

iXX   Ui  ocf  i'la^g  ivvixci)  irx<pt(rripiv. 

"  6VT01  ^ivovf'UCi  rolg  6iuv  i7wA>)T«^«ej.'' 

Xiyoii  u¥  lx6ai¥  -xxitrh  AiyvTrrev  rati. 

xui  yu^  ii^nfit  kvi^vx.   uTTxyy'iXXuy  rt^S^  937 

'ixtia-rx. 
KH.  T/J,  ^w,  TC^ti  t/va;  t'  x!pxt^iSlli 

ijxttf  yvvxticcSy  ft,'  xvtxvv^hy  erraXav  ; 
BA.  Ti'  att  Xiyuv  y^^k  rouvtfi  ;   ly  X^°^f  f*^^^" 

iia-st  trv  T  uvroi  ;^«/  ^vn^fK-o^in  crlh^.  941 

In  V.  938.  Vulgo  5r«?  (pJ  et  mox  yjkhv  ywxtKuv  xCt  :  qua;  nequeunt 

intelligi.     Inv.  94?1.  Pulcherrimam  Bothei  emendationem  reposui 

vice  HaSi  ye  eturof  ;  vero  propius  Med.  lia-St  nee  multum  distat  Aid. 

V.  957.  Vulgo ''lo-^i  Ta3' ^5»  TToAe^ova/^n'm*  v£d».  At  libri  vetustio- 
res  i<r6i  fth  et  mox  i^tTc-Su     Rob.  ul^iTjixt.     Lege  igitur.    "icrS'  «J» 
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T»y,  ft  Jw,  TToXifioy  u'Uii-^xt  not.  Botheo  debetur  5W  ovr  et  Porsono 
2iT  ui^iT-Sun  cf.  supr.  448  et  346.  -n-oXif-tn  et'/^io-Sui,  ut  recte  exhibent 
Guelph.  Aid. 

Ibid    Post.  h.  V.  insere  Ovrti  oncx^it  k.  t.  X.  usque  ad  Biev. 

V.  958.  Lege  "Errxi  ^t  fitrj  xxt  x^xTn  rolg  ce^triff-m  :  cf.  Hec.  877. 
Kect  ?r»{  yvixt^i))  ec^e-Um  icrrss*  h^xtoi;  :  VulgO  i'U.  Sed  optativus  nihil 
hie  habet. 

V.  964.  Versus  hicce  manifesto  spurius,  interpretamentum  scili- 
cet sequentis  :  qui  post  968  poni  debet. 

V.  968.  Quid  sibi  velit  ^ovoffvS^oui  ^iuov?  ignoro.  Citat  Stan- 
leius   Lycophron.   v.    960.  uovoiK^rovi    i^^xi.    Unde    malim  legere 

Y.  970.  Vulgo  Uci^io-ri  >.6iTi(rx<r&xt :  quod  ad  syntaxim,  bene ; 
quod  ad  metrum,  secus.  Huic  vitio  medetur  Canterus,  illi  ofFendit, 
legendo  y^urtTxa-k.     Corrige ''Argj^-Tse   Xaricrxah. 

V.  976.  Tautologum  est  Tr^ovao)/  propter  sequentia  raw  yap  TrporiP* 
^ttJTig.    Lege  T^<!|t6oAoy. 

\'.  990  —  1.  Hi  duo  versus  sunt  graviter  corrnpti  et  fortasse 
interpolati. 

V.  994.  Med.  Rob.  et  Aid.  Kai  fii.r  xihTt-ridg  Jo^i  K«»H|4</^a  ©«>«» 
^Kfoiai.  Unde  Porsonus  emit  (tei.teY .D.  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  xxx.) 
2o^ix.xnt  fio^>>.  Optime  quod  ad  /^o^ai.  Sed  vereor  ut  ^o^txxni 
genuina  scriptura  sit;  quonlam,  ilia  recepta,  plane  insulsum  fuerit 
ixy^)i  XxOaiut.  Malim  igitur  Kxt  ft-nri  JovgjAuTrToj  xui'zvrri  fti^»  &uvoif*f. 
Chorus  olim  dixerat  (v.  supr.  166.)  sibi  necem  suspendio  consciscere 
meditatam  esse :  cf.  quoque  343,  794,  et  sqq. 

V.  996.    Pro   Et/Vgy^MviJ   ip^iicg  manifesto  legendum   est  If  -sr^-jutn 

V.   1001.    VulgO   yXcj(r<rxii  iuTv^av  (p'i^n  xxx-yii.    Spanhemius   ivTV)^»f, 

Mihi  placet  iur^o^av.  Euripides  usurpat  yXu<rTxv  iur^o^ty  in  Eacch. 
ii64. 

v.  1004.   VulgO  "Q.^uy  ly^aua-Xi  T«»3'  'iTifr^iTFToy  /S^aroTf.  IneptUm  CSt 
ixlTr^iTTTty.   Lege  iTri/m^y-roy. 
V.  lOOj.  et  sqq.  Sic  dispone, 

xx^TTafcxr,  JW,  ou  ^«vt'  aK:;sic-iv  KuTr^ig' 

»0^x  6ioi  KyiXau(rx  vovv  'if/.yiv   i^a. 

T5g£;y'  o^r&i^os  5'  ivpvXxKrn;  oudxtiug' 

6*ipig  oi  KYipxivova-i  y.xt  [i^eTOt  Ti  ay  < 

KC4  KyuhdXti  Trri^oZvrx  KXt  TridoTTt^n, 
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In  V.  1.  vulgantur  xcc^Tr^^fAXTx  vTot^ovToi,  xyj^vtitu.  sed  Alct. 
y.u^7ruftecri  et  Kft^va-ii.  Quod  ad  a.K^'^inv  Homericam  vocem  exponlt 
Hesychius  per  K^^o-niTmnv.  Redde  ei)  ^HvTot  marceniia.  In  v.  2. 
Ita  Stanleius  conjecit ;  vulgo  x«;'&ig« ;  mox  pro  kuXvovo-uv  ug  f^imf 
i^u  dat  Med.  icuhwv(rci.y  6'  ug  ftivviv  'i^&>.  Uiide  erui  voces  x/iXcZa-oi 
6ioi  vev»  e'^jiv'  egai,     Hesychius,  K-zjAsr,  6i>.yii,  'K^tx.vm.  Quod  ad  voyv  £^«>;j.i 

cf.  Epigramm.  apud  Suid.  v,  "A^>ij. 1  x«/  c-^jv  Kii;rg<5  'i(/.m  (p^hx. 

F.uripidi  (Iph.  A.  329)  restituitur  KtVgfj  s^jjw  ad  Troad.  376.  In 
V.  3.   redde  oTra^u.  uva.  Hesych.  'Oyr^e^x — a-rx^vM- 

V.  lOiS.  'N'ulgo  A<os  lege  0=«?  scil.  Ks>w^<; :  mox  vice  &ioi  lege  A<o?. 

\'^.  1046.  Sic  lege,  MsrecKotvoi  ^l  (pi'Xoi  f/^xr^}  TTX^id-riv  nJCoj*  ov  y  ovhXt 
aV<*gv«v  TiXshi  6eXKTo^t  Iliido7'  ^i^irxi  §'  u^fioy/ci  (x.o1^  'A<p^c^het.g  -v^sefpEga- 
rg^l^iuv  l^uTuy.  In  his  pauca  mutavi ;  scilicet  pro  ^  al  (p/Ase*  cum 
Botheo  reposui  ^s  (p/^o*  cui  fa  vet  ^5  (plhxi  in  Ask.  D.  Mox  vice  udhi 
dant  Uodor,  MSS.  2.  cum  Aid.  Turn.  Dein  oj  y'  inserui,  ob  ot/T 
omissum.  Mox  egregici  Botheus  ©EAICTOPI  pro  ©EAKTOPI.  Dein 
vulgo  TviSot.  Aid.  Rob.  TTv^ci,  Pauv/io  debetur  Tru^oi.  Mox  vulgo 
^'i^oTxt :  sed  "hioircii  extra  controversiam  est  lectio  genuina ;  nam 
respicit  Chorus  adDeos  Zuy/auj  quos  adnumerat  Plutarchus  Quast. 
Rom.  p.  2()4'.  B.  scilicet  L'.x,  "H^uv,  'AtpgoSmjv,  UiiSa  k»i  'a^ti^I^cc. 
Denique  vulgantur  -^i^v^^  r^'.Zoi  r.  qua  auctoritate  nescio  :  nam 
libri  vetustiores  dant  ■■^i^v^a,  -^Z^^n,  ■^i&v^a,.  quas  postrema  lectio 
est  vero  proxima.  Id  patet  ex  Hesychio ;  ubi  legltur  gl.  ^«(p«Tg(- 
/3£<ay,  TTEgi  T«ti?  Aoysvj  r^ivc/aivMy  :  sed  legi  debet  ■<pei(pi^i>rpQia¥.  Ssspe 
post  <p.  excidit  t^. 

v.  1051.  Vulgo  (pvycl^x;  o  iTrtTrvolct;.  MSS.  2.  Aid.  (pt^ya^sj  T 
tTrlTrvottn.   Unde  erui   possunt  ^vyx^ia-crn  S"  'in  7r«(v«j. 

V.  1063.   Lege  2y  C£^«<5  rai-  uSiX,;Tcy. 

V.  l076.  Malim  ,K(«;  x^«raj  v£^o<  yvyxi\ — ;v  ra  /3£At£^4>  •  xa^tev  x«i 
•coS"  «,««(g<>v    «;vJ,      Vulgo    TO    ^(wojgov.     quod    nequeo    intelligere. 

Hesych.  ''A,t40<|oj,    Ix.t'o;  oiviv  scil.  tioi^x;. 

V.  1079.  Lege  K«i  ^«W  tv;^:;*;  eTTic-Sxi:  Vulgo  ^ikx?.  Error  solen- 
nis.  Vid.  Heraclid.  461.  et  Antig.  387. 

ADDENDA. 

By  accident  the  following  remarks  were  omitted  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  last  Number  : 

V.  303.  et  sqq.  Sic  dispone, 
XO.  K.X(  K^vTTTX  ylifiix  rxvTx  vxXXxy.ts'fixrut' 

BA.  t/  ^' ;  TTXT^t^,  xnvT  n  'x,iXMcr"  H^xy  Atif  ; 
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XO.  /iovv  Tn»  yvvciiK   iSriy.iv  'A^yeiat  Sio^'  306 

BA.  ovKouv  Tri'hoiZ,^  Zili  Itt   ivK^xi^ai  /2oi  ; 

XO.  (pda-iv  Tr^iTToyTci  /ZovSo^ai  reiv^ai  difcus' 

BA.  waij  61/v  riXivTX  licc<riXicai  viiy.r,  rdoi  ; 

XO.  Tov  y.vvct.  TTXHoTrrriy  (pvXxx.'  iTn<rrY,nv  hsc.  310 

BA.  TTeTisv  TrctvoTTTyiv  oiofiovicoXoy  Xiyii^  ; 

In  V.  303.  Vulgo  y-e^wTu  y"'H^ccg.  Aid.  K^vTrr'  ccy^xi.  Unde  erui 

K^-JVTa,  yvtf^.xi.       In   V.    310.     Vulgo    Tov  vdvd'  a^aiyT*    (pvXxx.'    imc^na* 

fioi.  Sed  olim  volui  Toi/  y.vv<x.  jravaVmy  et  nunc  volo.  Hanc  enim 
Itctlonem  agnoscere  videtur  Schol.  Min.  ad  Soph.  Electr.  5.  Tccvrnf 

ykp  (scil.  'lai!?)  o  Zivi  l^ctrhi?  f.c.iTcioi^Xyi>civ  uJtkv  lU  ^ovv,  XeiSth  TTU^cofAivof 
Tkv''H^uV  it  ^l  yvoXia-cc-,  TON  KTNA  rW'A^yov  rh  IIANOnTHN  EHES- 
THSE  OYAATTEIN  xiirh  o»  'Z^f^n  vti-o  tov  Aw;  uTTOTTifdpkti;  ixTrtKriiviv , 
Hitc  quam  apte  verbis  iEschyli  congruunt  !  Vice  /3<><  ad  versus 
finem  restitui  hx  :  nam  /3o<  abundat  bis  repetitum  in  307.  et  312. 

V.  GH.  et  sqq.  Sic  dispone, 
jttjjTj  7ri^i<r<pxr6y  l?  otov  i-xctt^icctvtf  G54f 

ra-v  IliXdo-yuy  ttoXh  tt^ckto^  «tsc;  a-y-o-^roi 

fivir   X)C»pov  (iou))  ov<r7roXifiriTov,    c/f 

f««';^Xov"A^v)v  xr/i7«<  614'        ri'i  ^ofzog  uvn^ot 

TOV  u^OTOii  6i^t^-  £t'  i^o(pM  /3</3«(^-  658 

Inv.  64.<1.  Vulgo  piTTCTs  TTv^i^pccrov.  Olim  volui  vv^  ct^xrev :  nunc 
volo  u'^Ti  Ti^ls-Slxrov.  Hesych.  rii^icr^xrx,  ru  i-sTi0^-/ivr,rx  y.nl  iTron'^iarx 
Kctt  fi<,yji\^,    WiipuY/ia-ioi';  x%tx.    Ammonius  V.  A<«/3oi]roj    haec   habet 

'ETTf/Sovj-ro;   o  y.oyJ-f\^u.v  lyuv  ^lif^yiv rovTov  o    ivioi   tSv  sraijjTwv  IvrKripxret 

xxXcvu-iv,  ubi  non  sine  jure  £OT'(r?>fi«To»  Valckenaerium  offendit.  I^ego 
vsri^lcr^xrcv.  De  mutationibus  vocum  tov  in  f^iir',  h  lixxoig  in  hoTrXoij 
et  iTTi^ofAivoi  in  iTrxt^ofiiyoi.  olim  dixi :  restat  igitur,  ut  de  reliquis  muta- 
tionibus dicam. 

In  v.  655.  Vulgo  v^ccy.ro^d  n  b-kotvov.  In  V.  Go6.  vulgo  «v  oi»T<;  : 
sed  6v  ex  ov  nascitur  :  mox  xv  'iy,oi  in  xm^coi  mutatur,  subaudito  «» : 
quod  interdum  fit  post  rk  interrogativum  :  cf.  Choeph.  590.  'AXX* 

V7ri^76Xi^0¥  xv^^-ei  (p^omiixx  rU  Xiyot  et  Antig.  613.   t'U  av^g^MV  vTri^jixa-lxt 

KxrxT-yoi.  In  V.  658.  Vulgo  ^ixl'mrx.  Stanleius  (ixlvovrx:  unde 
Butlerus  If^/ixi'vcvrx.  Quorum  utrique  metrum  obstat.  Mihi  quidem 
placet  /3«/3«'^ovTes  Hesych.  Bt/Sxira-uv,  Zlx  ^xlvm.  ubi  corrigunt  VV.  DD. 
^itiAcrim  ex  IX.  N.  809.  et  O.  676.  sed  ibi  MSS.  /itfidl^aiy.  quas  melior 
est  lectio,  judice  Toupio,  vol.  iv.  p.  297.    Et  certe  prasstat  /ii/icc^ovTx 
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hoc  qnoque  in  loco.  Mos  enim  est  ,T,schyleus  lit  voces  vel  ejusdem 
vel  similis  fornix  eundem  et  strophas  et  antistrophcc  locum  teneant  : 
ut  monuit  Hermannus,  Observat.  Crit.  p.  130. 

The  length  of  this  article,  alreadyextended  through  four  Numbers, 
precludes  the  possibility  of  performing  the  promise  given  on  a  former 
occasion  to  produce  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Butler's  notes,  as  would 
enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  of  Mr,  Butler's  editorial 
labors.  We  trust,  however,  on  the  appearance  of  another  volume 
of  /Eschylus,  to  which  we  shall  pay  an  early  attention,  that  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  us  of  doing  this  act  of  justice  to  Mr. 
Butler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gratify  our  own  feelings,  by  having 
occasion  to  speak  less  of  ourselves,  and  more  of  him.  But  in 
order  that  Mr  Butler  may  secure  the  favorable  suffrages  of  scholars, 
we  recommend  him  most  earnestly  no  longer  to  waste  his  own 
time,  nor  to  tire  our  patience,  by  stringing  together  his  Notes  Philo- 
logical ;  which,  compiled  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  from  the 
long-winded  commentary  of  Schutz,  and  the  absurd  communica- 
tions of  Miiller,  can  be  expected  to  throw  but  little  light  on  the 
obscurities  of  I'schylus.  And  when  Mr.  Butler  has  freed  himself 
from  this  millstone  about  his  neck,  we  may  then,  but  not  till  then, 
hope,  that  he  will  have  leisure  and  inclination  to  acquire  that  inti- 
macy with  his  author,  which  he  at  present  seems  to  have  but  slightly- 
gained.  On  the  necessity  of  such  acquaintance  to  an  Editor,  it  is 
needless  to  expatiate.  Our  ideas  on  this  subject  will  be  best  illus- 
trated by  stating  the  marked  superiority  of  Stanley  over  Schutz 
in  this  very  respect.  The  former  knowing  well  that  an  author 
is  the  best  comment  on  himself,  has  been  able  by  a  frequent 
perusal  of  .I'schylus,  to  enrich  the  poet  with  a  commentary,  where 
accuracy  of  illustration,  and  variety  of  information,  are  no  less 
conspicuous  than  felicity  of  emendation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Christ.  Godofr.  Schutz,  thinking  it  easier  to  manufacture  Latin 
Notes,  than  to  wade  with  patient  toil  through  the  difSculties  and 
corruptions  of  ^^'schylus — has  loaded  his  author  with  a  perpetual 
commentary,  which  none  but  a  German  would  write,  and  scarce  a 
German  read;  and  in  which  is  to  be  found  all  the  prolixity  of  the 
school  of  Heyne  without  any  of  its  learning. 
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Riph^  to  various  Critiques  on  the  First  Part  of  Dr.  A.Clarke's 
Hebre-jo  Bible. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

A  writer  in  your  last  Number,  under  the  signa- 
ture ^^ixVf  ^^s  advanced  a  variety  of  reasons  why  the  liTIJ 
nachash  of  Moses,  Gen.  c.  iii.  should  be  considered  as  a  mere 
se/ptji',  and  that  no  other  kind  of  animal  is  intended.  To  prove 
this,  he  has  professed  to  trace  the  word  through  the  different 
ancient  versions,  and  thinks  that  they  all  concur  in  considering 
the  original  as  implying  a  serpent)  and  they  have  translated 
accordingly.  But  this  gentleman  was  not  aware  that  as  the 
Saniarita.i,  with  the  lie'.nezc-Samaritan  teify  retain  the  original 
word,  therefore  they  cannot  be  produced  as  evidence  ;  because, 
whatever  animal  the  Hebrew  term  means,  fliet/  must  mean  the 
same,  which  is  the  point  in  question  j  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  considered,  that  all  the  other  versions  have  been  made  since 
ths  S:pfi(f/o;i)tf,  on  which  he  and  others  lay  so  much  stress  ;  that 
some  of  them  were  actually  made  from  it,  and  that  the  Septua- 
gin! ,  and  also  the  I'ulgati.,  which  in  multitudes  of  places  closely 
follows  it,  have  been  a  sort  of  ground-work  to  almost  all  poste- 
rior versions.  I  have  already  touched  on  this  point  in  the  note, 
which  has  given  rise  to  your  correspondent's  animadversions, 
and  for  any  thing  he  has  said  to  the  contrary,  see  no  occasion, 
either  to  reconsider  the  subject,  or  to  retract  my  opinion. 

The  above  writer  might  have  saved  himself  all  the  trouble  of 
proving  that  ti^HJ  signifies  a  serpent ;  this  I  had  given  in  my  note 
as  the  third  acceptation  of  the  word,  adding,  <'  but  of  what 
kind  is  not  determined :"  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly  disingenu- 
ous in  him  to  produce  Num.  xxi.  9.  thus  ;  "  Moses  cannot  be 
said  to  have  lifted  up  a  brazen  ape,  nor  could  it  have  been  a 
fiery  winged  ape  that  stung  the  Israelites."  Had  I  asserted  that 
the  word  never  did  signify  a  serpent,  the  above  passage  might 
have  been  considered  a  fair  one — ^but  this  I  never  did  ;  I  gave  all 
tlie  acceptations  of  the  word,  and  t/iis  among  the  rest,  and  only 
queried  the  propriety  of  that  translation  in  Gen.  iii.  a  sense 
which  no  learning,  art,  or  ingenuity  of  man,  has  ever  brought 
No.  YJ.  Vol.  hi.  m 
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to  a  rational  bearing  on  the  above  passage.  I  therefore  did  not 
sav,  that  Moses  hung  up  a  brazen  ape,  no  more  than  I  said  he 
hung  up  a  co/ijurer,  or  a  pair  of  fetters ;  which,  even  according 
to  this  writer's  own  concession,  are  meanings  of  the  original 
word.  A  writer  in  the  Evatigclical  Ma^atine  has  used  tho 
same  disingenuous  mode  of  quotation,  but  this  is  perfectly 
consistent  M'ith  the  imicinloe^  in  the  same  paper.  It  may  be 
necessary  also  to  correct  the  writer  in  another  of  his  positions- 
he  every  where  assumes  that  I  say,  the  creature  that  deceived 
Eve  was  an  ape :  Some  other  gentlemen,  with  equal  justice, 
have  said  the  same  thing ;  but  /  have  not  said  so— I  have  said, 
*<  It  appears  to  me  that  a  creature  of  the  ape,  or  ourang  outang 
^ind  is  here  intended."  I  have  said  also,  that  certain  Arabic 
words,  which  I  there  quote,  «  signify  an  ape,  or  satyrus,  or  any 
creature  of  the  simia,  or  ape  genus."  But,  while  I  knew  that 
the  simia  or  ape  genus  included  not  less  than  83  species,  I  should 
have  been  as  fearless  as  these  gentlemen,  had  I  restricted  the 
meaning  to  what  they  appear  to  understand  by  ape,  which  is  the 
common  school-boy  translation  of  simia,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
Cases,  sufficiently  incorrect.  ' 

Your  correspondent  unnecessarily  appeals  to  the  Ethiopic,  as 
we  have  no  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  in  that  language.  As  to  his 
Arabic  criticisms,  and  the  argument  which  he  says  I  might  draw 
from  them,  p.  73. — I  may  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  that  I  would 
not  appeal  to  any  such  authority,  where  simifarity  and  analogs/ 
are  almost  totally  wanting  ;  and  as  to  the  Arabic  version,  we  can 
only  say,  it  has  followed  its  predecessors,  and  is  as  indeterminate 
as  they  are. 

In  p,  7 1 .  he  says,  *'  Though  the  ape  abounds  in  craft  and 
fcagacity,"  &c.  "  yet  he  can  scarcelybe  said  to  be  more  subtle  than 
the  serpent,  which  lies  in  wait  for  its  prey,  and  of  which  some 
species  make  the  attack  without  hissing."  This  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary sentence-,  but,  I  shall  notice  nothing  of  it  but  its 
argument,  which  goes  as  roundly  to  prove  that  the  creature  in 
question  may  be  a  dog,  for  some  of  them  bite  without  barking; 
or  a  cat,  for  she  lies  in  wait  for  her  prey,  and  seizes  it  without 
mercing. 

As  to  the  reference  to  the  babbler,  on  the  hypothesis  in  the 
note  on  Gen.  iii.  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  correct,  and  what 
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the  doctrine  of  association  would  at  once  suggest  to  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

When  your  correspondent  states  that  the  serpent,  '^  was  a 
farorite  object  of  terror  to  the  augurs,  and  that  the  ancients 
even  believed,  that  some  of  the  species  charmed  their  prey  to  its 
destruction  ;"  does  he  wish  us  to  believe  by  this  quotation — 

Frigidiis  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  anguis, 
that  the  -fiake  burst  its  preij,  by  incantation,  or  that  the  snr.ke 
itsc/f  was  burst   by  it?     I  can  no  more  reconcile  this  to  good 
iense,  than  I  can  "  ^favorite  object  of  tenor'"  either  to  my 
luulcrstaiidiiiir  or  my  nervei-. 

In  p.  Tl'.  this  writer  asks,  hov/  St.  Paul  could  have  used  the 
word  opc^  serpent,  and  St.  John  S^^axwy,  dragon,  if  an  ape  had 
been  intended  ?  I  answer,  that  neither  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor.  xi.  3. 
nor  St.  John  in  Rev.  xx.  2.  refers  to  the  instnimetif  used  in  the 
original  1 1  mptation,  but  to  Satan  himself;  and  therefore  both 
the  o^ic  and  ^puxwv  are  equivalent  to  Si«/3oAo;  and  Soctocvxc,  as  St. 
John  himself  expressly  teaches,  tov  opv  tov  uq-x^cilov,  og  la-ri 
Zioc(io\'jg  >tui  (Ty.TOLvuc.  And  here  the  inspired  writer  seems 
evidently  to  refer  to  some  of  the  uamea  by  which  the  deceiver  of 
mankind  was  distinguished  among  the  Jews.  There  are  23  of 
these  which  are  in  frequent  use  among  the  ancient  Jewish 
doctors;  I  shall  only  mention  a  few :  he  is  called  Sammael 
7^}i!DD,  the  chief  of  all  the  Seraphim,  and  is  represented  as 
having  twelve  wings.  He  is  called  \'^''i)  Satan,  or  the  adver- 
sary— li^TOH  hannachash — the  Nachash  — n")2  li^HJ  Nachash 
bariach,  the  eiect  Nachash.  ^JDlpH  t^n^  Nachash  ^o/c/:c/(/a- 
mof/i,  the  old,  or  ancient  Nachash y  to  which  name  St.  John 
refers  in  the  above  passage,  Rev.  xx.  2.  calling  him  tov  o^piv  tov 
•cpx^uov,  translating  the  li'TO  Nachash  of  Moses,  by  the  o$jj  of 
the  Septuagint.  He  is  also  called  ni>ii3!0rT  HM  Ruach  hatfamah, 
the  at/dean  spirit,  which  name  our  Lord  uses,  Matt.  xii.  43. 
Luke.  xi.  24.  Those  who  contend  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  li>l3,  which  they  suppose  to  signify  a  serpent  or  a  anake, 
may  v/ith  equal  propriety  contend  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
following  terms,  which  are  all  used  as  names  of  this  old  deceiver, 
emong  the  Rabbins.  Li  Ya/kiit  Rubeiii,  he  is  called  "IWn 
hashor,  the  ox  ;  and  2b^n  hacce'ch,  the  dog  ;  and  in  Yalcut 
chadmh,  he  is  called  Tinn  hachazir,  the  hog  or  awine.     And 
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Rab.  Menachein,  m  his  gloss  on  Zech.  ix.  0.  calls  him  llbrT 
chamor  the  ass  ;  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee — riding  on 
an  ass — '<  this  ass,'*  says  he,  <'  is  Sammael/'  He  is  also  deno- 
minated Ti^::;  .sr//'  the  goat;  11'^  oreb,  the  kaven,  &c.  &c 
Those  who  wish  to  see  more,  may  consult  S/e/ie/in,  Barfolocci, 
Buxtorfy  and  the  liubl.iits,  passim.  Had  a  certain  writer  who 
has  lately  printed  a  captious  note  in  his  Commentary  on 
Rev.  xii.  9.  by  which  he  has  neither  done  credit  to  himself, 
justice  to  the  person  vi-hom  he  insidiously  traduces,  nor  honor 
to  «<  the  words  of  the  living  God,"  for  which  he  professes  so 
great  reverence, — considei-ed,  that  probably  the  sacred  writer 
was  simply  borrowing  a  few  of  the  well-known  epithets,  by 
which  his  own  countrymen  designate  the  enemy  of  man,  he 
%rould  have  expressed  himself  with  a  little  more  caution,  and  if 
capable  of  it,  with  a  little  more  candor  ;  for,  as  a  commentator  he 
should  know,  that  a  principal  part  of  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  the  Apocalypse,  is  borrowed  from  Jewish  forms  of  speech, 
which  forms  exist  in  their  writings  to  the  present  day  ;  and  he 
who  pays  not  a  proper  attention  to  these,  is  not  likely  to  give 
even  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  •,  and  if 
he  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  such  helps  as  these  afford,  such 
neglect  can  be  no  proof  of  his  "  reverence  for  the  words  of  the 
living  God  :''  at  present,  I  shall  leave  this  to  his  consideration — 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  him,  that  many 
of  the  Jews  did  not  believe  that  a  serpen  f)  or  snake  of  any  kind 
was  intended  by  the  original  word  ^TF^,  liabbi  Eliczer  in  D^p^D 
Perek,  13.  gives  a  long  circumstantial  accoimt  of  the  means 
used  by  the  great  Apostate  for  the  seduction  of  our  first  parents : 
he  says,  that  "  Sammael  the  great  prince  and  chief  of  the  six 
winged  seraphim,  taking  his  troop,  descended  with  them  to  the 
earth,  and  having  considered  all  the  creatures  v/hich  the  holy 
and  blessed  God  had  created,  found  none  among  them  so  aise 
to  do  evily  i^nn"?  DDH,  as  the  Nachash,  (according  to  what  is 
written.  Gen.  ili.  1.  now  the  Kachash  nas  more  naming  than  all 
the  beasts  of  thejicid) :  ybv  2D"n  nbyi  bl2^  TQD  l-HIDl  iTn%  and 
his  likeness  was  according  to  the  species  of  the  camel,  and  he 
mounted  and  rode  upon  hini."  See  the  piece  at  large  in  Barto- 
locci.  vol.  1.  p.  820.  I  quote  this,  merely  to  show,  that  though 
rhe  Rabbins  use  the  word  B^HJ,  they  do  not  all  suppose  it  to 
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mean  a  serpent  of  any  kind,  unless  we  could  imnglne  that  with 
them,  the  serpent  and  the  came/  were  creatures  of  the  same 
»pecies.  It  is  true  that  several  of  these  interpreters,  like  our 
own,  are  exceedingly  confused  and  perplexed  on  the  subject ; 
and  some  of  them  make  the  whole  account  an  allegory,  and  stare 
that  the  serptnt  or  nucliash  means  only  the  '^'^r\  12i%  or  eid 
prhicipk'  in  the  human  heart. 

lb.  "  However,  even  supposing  the  nachash  to  have  been  an 
ape,  in  what  manner  can  we  reconcile  to  ourselves,  that  this 
simian  dragon  lives  also  in  the  waters,  as  we  understand  from 
Isaiah,  xxvii.  1."  &:c.  ?  This  is  another  instance  of  this  writer's 
want  of  candor  j  as,  if  he  had  ever  read  my  note,  he  must  have 
seen,  that  when  I  give  the  various  senses  in  which  li^nj  is  used 
in  the  Scriptures,  I  show,  that  in  Isaiah,  xxvii.  1 .  it  appears  to 
mean  the  crocodile^  or  a/ilgator,  and  he  should  have  proved, 
that  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  before  he  had  coined  his  absurd 
term  simian  draij;on  ;  but  as  he  appears  not  to  be  very  conversant 
with  Natural  History,  we  must  allow  him  this,  as  a  /icw  species. 
It  is  strange  that  afterwards  this  writer  should  actually  produce 
the  crocodi/e,  as  probably  the  creature  intended  by  the  tiTfJ  of 
Moses,  see  p.  75. 

lb.  "  But  the  serpent  is  of  the  class  of  amphibia,  and  will, 
therefore,  in  every  point  of  view,  apply  to  the  dragon."  How 
many  naturalists  in  Europe  will  receive  this  saying  ?  Does  he 
mean  that  the  draco  or  dragon  belongs  to  the  class  of  serpents? 
But  how  does  *'  the  serpent  in  every  point  of  view  apply  to 
the  dragon  ?"  so  far  is  this  from  being  correct,  that  Linne  and 
«very  correct  naturalist,  places  the  draco  in  the  third  class  of 
repd/esy  and  not  among  serpents,  from  which  it  has  characters 
«ssentially  distinct. 

In  p.  73.  this  writer,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument,  that 
Eve  testified  no  surprize  at  the  serpent's  address  to  her,  says 
"  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  before  the  fall,  we  are  led  to 
understand,  a  perfect  unanimity  subsisted  between  all  that 
God  had  created  j  hence,  therefore,  before  the  degeneracy  of 
their  powers,  it  would  neither  be  absurd  nor  fanciful  to  conjec- 
ture, that  a  mutual  understanding  prevailed  between  man  and 
beast."  What !  does  the  objector  mean,  that  before  the  fall 
•very  animal  had  the  gift  of  speech  •, — or  that  man  and  beast 
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intuitively  understood  each  other's  meaning  ?— But  he  proceeds; 
'*  since  Adam  has  evinced  his  knowledge  of  their  nature  by  the 
names  which  he  has  given  to  them."  Does  Adam's  giving  name$ 
to  the  different  creatures  prove,  that  a  mnliiai  miderstandin^ 
prevailed  between  man  and  beast;  and  that,  therefore,  they 
understood  his  nature,  as  well  as  he  did  their's  ?  By  this  mode 
of  reasoning,  the  inferior  animals  could,  with  equal  precision, 
have  given  him  his  name,  as  he  gave  names  to  them.  This  is 
certainly  a  most  wonderful  conjecture;  how  far  it  may  be 
deemed  "  absurd"  or  '■^  fanciful^''  I  must  leave  to  others.  But 
he  proceeds  ;  lb.  *'  the  belly  of  other  animals  is  either  IJOIl,  or 
3"lp."  This  is  a  hasty  assertion,  1JD2  is  found  in  upwards  of  70 
places  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  with  the  exception  of  Job,  xl. 
16,  is  never,  as  far  a§  I  can  recollect,  applied  to  the  belly  of  any, 
of  the  inferior  animahy  but  when  used  in  this  sense,  (for  it 
yneans  also  the  Pistachio  vufy  Gen.  xHii.  11.  7i2^rotuheranceyOX 
the  middle  of  a  thing,  1  Kings,  vii.  20.  the  thoughts  of  the 
miudi  Job,  xxxii.  18.  &c.)  it  is  invariably  applied  to  the  belly  or- 
tvojnb,  of  the  human  beinp-. 

His  second  word  21p,  is  not  found  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  writings  ;  it  means  the  intes-^ 
tinal  canal,  or  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  but  never  the  belly 
in  the  sense  contended  for  by  this  writer,  but  it  is  probably  a 
misprint  for  22p  ;  this  word  is  only  found  in  the  signification 
of  belly  in  one  place  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  Num.  xxv.  8.  and 
there,  it  means  the  belly  of  the  himanfemale ;  therefore,  neither 
of  these  words  is  to  the  objector's  purpose. 

He  adds,  "  but  nnj  is  universally  applied  to  reptiles  by  tliQ 
Rabbins,  and  therefore  the  nachash  mentioned  in  Genesis,  must 
be  a  reptile,  and  where  can  we  find  a  reptile  ape  ?  When  the? 
objector  has  read  one  fffiefh  part  of  the  Rabbinical  writings,  I 
can  assure  him,  he  will  feel  much  less  inclined  to  hazard  the 
assertion  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph.  The  root 
♦n^,  signifies  .nclinare,  inciirvare  se,  ■procidere^  yrocumberey 
fronum  abjicere  se,  see  Buxtorf  Lex.  Rab.  and  is  repeatedly 
used  by  the  Targumists  in  the  signification  of  bowing  dowtij 
stoopingy  adoring,  or  worshipping:  and  the  same  author  under 
the  root  yij,  gives  a  talmudic  proverb,  in  which  m."!,  is  used  ii^ 
t^iis  sense,   :  rh  -mrbiy)  rra  iS:»i:i  -fjinj^  «  if  thy  wife  be  shor^ 
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©f  stature,  stoop  doxvn,  and  whisper  to  her,"  i.  e.  if  she  be  weak, 
bear  with  her  infirmities.  As  to  the  word  nn:i,  in  Hebrew,  it 
only  occurs  fzvice  in  die  whole  Bible,  Gen.  iii.  IK  and  Levit. 
xi.  42.  in  the  latter  text  it  evidently  means  the  bell^  or  breast  of 
reptiles,  on  this  there  is  no  controversy ;  iir  the  former  text,  I 
suppose  it  to  have  a  similar  meaning  to  what  the  root  has  in 
Chaldee,  and  I  might  add^  in  Syriac  also,  (where  the  pf  is  changed 
into  n)  to  stoopi  to  bendj  or  boa:  douii.  I  might  also  ask  the 
objector  where  he  found  ]T\^  among  the  Rabbins;  and  where, 
universally  applied  to  reptiles  .'*  Has  he  not  here  risked  too 
much,  by  consulting  Castet,  where  he  found  "  IIHJ  m.  venter, 
pec.rcptilium?"  who  quotes  the  tico  only  passages  in  which  it 
is  found,  but  whilst  CV/i/t7  considers  it  as  implying  peculiarly  the 
belly  of  reptiles,  he  has  too  much  sense  and  learning  to  say,  that 
the  word  <'  is  unicer.allij  applied  to  reptiles  by  the  Rabbins." 
As  the  word  occurs  only  twice  in  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  then  only  in  the  form  of  a  noiin,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  its 
meaning  ;  and  hence  a  very  intelligent  lexicographer,  Marcus 
Marinus  Brixianus,  has  expressed  himself  thus  on  the  subject : 
^'  Nomen  fornix  masculinae  quod  semel  legitur  in  statu  absoluto, 
et  semel  cum  affixo,  et  ignoratiir  qnid  proprie  Higxijicel,^' 

There  is  another  point  on  which  this  writer  needs  some 
instruction  j  he  confounds  reptilia  with  serpente-'^y  imagining 
that  the  former  go  upon  their  bel/iesy  whereas  the  whole  getms 
have  generally  four  feet ;  and  his  own  draco,  on  which  he  lays 
60  much  stress,  is  absolutely  a  quudnipedy  so  are  almost  all  th^ 
lacerta  species,  and  yet  all  these,  rank  among  the  reptiles 
according  to  the  Linnean  system  :  when  therefore,  he  says  th^ 
nachash  in  Genesis  must  be  a  reptile,  on  this  assertion  it  may  be 
an  alligator,  or  a  crocodiley  as  he  afterwards  himself  fancies ; 
and  when  he  asks,  "  where  can  we  find  a  reptile  ape  V  I  may 
answer  on  his  own  supposition,  wherever  he  finds  a  draco  volonsf 
for  like  the  ape,  it  delights  to  dwell  among  the  trees.  And 
here,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  curious  critique  :  <<  It  is  not  improbable,"  says  he,  *'  that 
the  serpent  might  have  been  possessed  of  the  power  of  darting 
itself  from  one  tree  to  another  with  great  velocity  ;  and  might 
have  fed  upon  the  fruits  in  its  original  state  ;  so  that  it  might 
pot  have  been  obliged  to  crawl  on  the  ground,  until  the  pronun-f 
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ciation  of  the  curse,"  p.  76.  It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  th# 
objector  to  hear,  that  the  only  animal  known  by  the  name  of 
drag0H)  the  difico  vo/atis,  actually  d(,7fsJ'iom  tree  to  treCi  with 
great  velocity^  and  is  precisely  in  that  state  ^ipresen!\,  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  been  its  or/crina/  .st^te,  though  the  curse 
has  been  pronounced  on  it,  and  on  the  earth  for  nearly  6000 
years  ! 

He  asks  again,  «  do  apes  eat  dust  with  their  food,  more  than 
the  lion,  the  bear,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  M'ood  ?"  Yes, 
abundantly  more  than  any  caniivnrous  animal  does — but  this 
docs  not  so  particularly  apply  to  the  point ;  for  the  comparison 
made  in  the  note,  is  not  between  the  nachash  and  other  animals, 
but  between  what  it  was  hcfore  its  degradation,  and  what  it  is 
mnv.  The  reader  will  still  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  ape  is 
the  objector's  own  animal ;  I  have  said,  "  of  the  ape  kind," 
there  may  be  a  wide  difference  between  what  he  calls  an  ape, 
and  a  variety  of  other  creatures  of  the  genus  siinia. 

*<  Is  not  the  serpent  absolutely  necessitated  from  his  very 
nature  to  eat  it,  (dust)  whenever  he  takes  his  food  ?"  Not  at  all, 
for  many  of  them  feed  on  birds  and  quadrupeds^  as  the  crotalus 
horridiis,  and  boa  constrictor :  and  not  a  few  of  them  live 
almost  constantly  in  the  water,  and  feed  on  aquatic  animals,  as 
the  coluber  scutalus^  hydrus-,  &c.  and  are  therefore  no  more 
liable  to  eat  dxist,  than  tlie  Uoiiy  the  bear^  the  dolphin^  or  the 
shark. 

P.  74.  "  Serpents  are  objects  of  terror  and  detestation  in  hot 
countries."  Yes,  because  many  of  them  are  mortally  poisonous ; 
and  all  ferocious  and  cruel  animals  are  equally  objects  of  horror 
and  detestation  in  both  hot  and  cold  countries ;  the  lion,  the 
hyena,  wolf,  rcyrl  tiger,  &c.  but  a  general  prejudice  has 
prevailed  against  the  whole  serpent  tribe,  because  of  the  poison- 
ous nature  of  2. fere;  and  therefore,  the  objector  is  not  correct 
when  he  says,  "  that  had  not  Providence  armed  them  with 
poison,  the  whole  species,  ere  this,  would  most  probably  have 
been  extinct ;  for  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  naturalists,  that 
Jour  JiftJis  of  the  whole  race,  so  far  from  being  poisonous  are 
in  general,  as  innocent  as  earth  worms  :  nor  is  there  such  an 
enmity  prevail'ng  against  them  in  Africa  and  Asia  as  the 
objector  speaks  of^  for  in  many  parts  of  the  former  of  thes<j^ 
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countries,  they  are  held  sacred,  and  are  objects  of  adoration  ; 
and  in  Asia,  the  coluber  humayms,  is  often  domesticated. 

lb. ««  So  tenacious  are  they  of  vitality,  that  unless  their  heads 
be  bruised,  it  requires  great  diihculty  to  kill  them."  This  is  a 
total  mistake,  proceeding  from  a  vulgar  unfounded  prejudice. 
The  common  snake,  and  I  suppose  the  objector  speaks  of  this 
alone,  is  very  easily  killed,  a  very  slight  blow  or  stroke  with 
the  lash  of  a  whip  disables  it :  and  were  it  even  otherwise,  the 
argument  would  prove  nothing  in  this  case  ;  as  the  eel,  the 
tortoise,  and  several  other  animals  are  much  more  tenacious  of 
life  than  most  of  the  serpent  tribe,  «  The  tortoise"  says  Linne 
«'  is  so  tenacious  of  life,  that  if  the  head  be  cut  off,  or  the  chest 
opened,  it  will  live  several  days."'  '<  Syst.  of  Nat.  vol.  1.  p.  6i0. 
and  consequently,  on  his  mode  of  arguing,  one  of  these  animals 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  creature  intended  in  Genesis,  iii.  than 
any  serpenti  he  can  suppose  as  being  much  more  "  tenacious  of 
vitality." 

There  is  little  more  in  this  critique  that  merits  particular 
attention,  the  paragraph  concerning  Krishna's  bruising  the 
serpent's  head  excepted,  on  which  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
make  any  remarks  j  and  I  heartily  regret,  that  such  an  evidence 
was  ever  introduced  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  fall  of  man ;  as  I  am  afraid  that  when  it  is 
weighed  in  the  balance,  it  will  be  found  most  pitifully  wanting. 
The  paragraph  is  the  following,  p.  74. 

*<  Amongst  the  Hindoos,  we  find  that  the  enemies  of  the 
glorious  Avataras  of  their  gods,  were  personified  by  serpents." 
There  is  very  little  here  correct,  but  I  pass  it  by  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  following  assertion  :  "  Krishna,  moreover,  in 
his  contest  with  the  serpent  Kaliya,  is  represented  in  many  plates 
as  crushing  his  head."  I  believe  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  Hindoo  theology  casts  considerable  light  on  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  scriptures  ;  and  therefore,  resemblances  and  tradi- 
tions have  been  eagerly  sought  for  among  their  writings,  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  scriptures  of  the  old 
and  new  Testaments.  The  artful  Bramins,  seeing  this  strange 
propensity  in  their  Christian  masters,  and  hoping  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  their  x\x\Qx^,forgcd  accounts  which,  with  a  little 
ivire- drawing,  could  be  brought  to  countenance  our  scripture 
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facts ;  and  having  shown  these  to  Europeans  as  parts  of  theif 
viosi  ancient  iiritingf:,  they  were  eagerly  embraced,  printed  and 
widely  circulated  as  wonderful  confirmations  cf  divine  verities. 
I  need  scarcely  mention  the  imposition  practised  on  Captain 
Wilford,  Sir  Wiliiam  Jones,  the  Asiatic  society,  &c.  by  a 
learned  Hindoo,  who  forged  a  passage  concerning  Satyavarman 
and  his  three  sons  Sherma,  Charma,  and  Jyapoti,  bearing  some, 
similarity  to  the  scripture  account  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons, 
Shem,  Cham,  and  Japhet,  inserted  it  very  artfully  in  the  Pudma, 
Puran,  and  shov^ed  it  to  his  European  employer  as  a  part  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  writings  among  the  Hindoos  !  It  was  a 
considerable  time  before  Captain  V/ilford  discovered  the  impos- 
ture, but  the  account  came  to  Europe  time  enough  for  Eord 
Teignmouth  to  notice  it  in  his  preface  to  tlie  life  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  though  not  in  time  to  prevent  his  Lordship  from  inserting 
the  Pundit's  imposture,  (which  Sir  William  Jones  had  consi^ 
dered  as  an  important  and  authentic  record,)  at  the  367th  page  of 
his  memoirs  of  Sir  William's  life.  I  am  only  surprised,  that 
notwithstanding  this  discovery,  the  pubhshers  should  have  sent 
out  a  second  edition  of  his  lordship's  elegant  work,  in  which  the 
story  is  still  retained  in  the  body  of  the  work  as  authentic,  an4 
cnly  contradicted  in  the  preface,  as  it  was  in  the  first  edition. 

I  am  afraid  that,  on  examination,  a  material  part  of  the  story 
of  the  Hindoo  serpent  hniiserf  the  incarnate  Krishna,  will  be 
found  to  stand  on  a  foundation  not  much  more  respectable  than 
that  of  the  Satyavarman  of  the  unprincipled  Pundit,  who 
imposed  on  Captain  Wilford.  The  many  plates  mentioned  by 
this  objector,  in  which  he  says  Krishna  is  represented  as  crushing 
the  head  of  the  serpent  Kaliya,  must,  I  suppose,  be  all  referred 
to  one  in  Sonnerat's  voyage  aux  Indes,  &c.  to  its  professed  copy 
in  the  History  oi  Flindostan,  Sfniskrif,  and  Classical^  vol.ii.  pt.  3. 
and  to  one  or  two  at  most,  in  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon.  In  the 
two  former  authors,  there  is  another  plate  given  of  the  serpent 
'biting  Krishna's  foot  or  h  el ;  and  it  is  only  from  this  plate,  that 
the  other  can  be  considered  to  have  any  reference  to  the  pro- 
phecy in  Genesis:  what  these  authors  say  upon  the  subject,  I 
shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

Mr.  Sonnerat,  after  informing  us  that  the  river  Yotmoumadi, 
and  the  wind  that   blew  over  it,  were  so  grievously  infected 
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Vith  the  poison  of  the  serpent  Cahuigam,  as  to  diffuse  death 
wherever  they  went,  adds,  '*  Ouichena  (Krishna)  sauta  dans  la 
riviere  pour  le  combattre.  Le  serpent  s'elan9a  sur  lui,  le  ceiguit 
de  ses  longs  replis,  et  voulut  I'etouffer ;  mais  il  n'eut  pas 
beaucoup  de  peine  \  s'eii  debarrasser ;  apres  quoi,  le  prennant 
par  la  queue,  il  lui  mit  les  pieds  sur  la  tete,  et  Tccrasa  :  c'est 
en  memoire  de  cet  evenement  que  dans  les  temples  de  Vichenou 
dedies  a  cette  incarnation,  on  represente  Ouichena  le  corps 
entortille  d'une  coideuvre  capelle,  qui  lui  mord  le  pied,  tandis 
qu'il  est  peint  dans  un  autre  tableau,  dansant  sur  la  tete  de  cette 
meme  couleuvre.  Ses  sectateurs  ont  ordinalrement  ces  deux 
tableaux  dans  leurs  maisons."  [oi/ageanx  Incles,  Scc.vol.i.pp.  16S. 
169.  This  is  the  'whole  of  the  account  as  it  stands  in  Sonnerat^ 
who  has  accompanied  it  with  tv/o  plates,  which  I  shall  notice 
shortly.  The  account  given  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Jiistory  of  Hindostan,  who  professes  to  have  copied  the  plates 
from  Sonnerat,  and  who  gives  him  as  his  authority,  is  this : 
,*<  To  various  inquiries  concerning  the  two  prints,  of  Krishna 
prampling  on  the  serpent,  and  encircled  in  its  foldsy  I  take  this 
.opportunity  of  replying,  that  they  are  both  to  be  found  in 
Sonnerat,  who  adds,  that  no  Veeshauvite  of  distinction  is  without 
these  images  in  his  house,  in  gold,  silver,  or  copper ;  of  such 
high  moment  has  this  subject  been  immemorially  deemed  in 
India."  History  of  Hindostan — preface  to  the  third  part,  p.  vii. 
Where,  in  Sonnerat,  this  elegant  writer  got  the  above  account, 
I  know  not,  as  in  the  whole  work,  I  can  find  nothing  farther 
than  vv'hat  I  have  inserted  above.  On  the  plates  and  their  copies^ 
It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  plates  in  the 
History  of  Hindostan  bear  very  little  resemblance  in  their  essen- 
tial characteristics  to  those  in  Sonnerat.  1 .  In  the  latter,  Krishna 
is  represented  as  a  short  swarthy  figure,  with  the  usual  sectarian 
emblem  on  the  forehead,  and  a  tiara  essentially  different  from 
that  on  the  head  of  the  professed  cO;  j/.  2.  The  serpent  Calan- 
gam  that  envelops  the  figure  in  Sonnerat,  is  represented  nibbling 
the  second  toe  of  Krishna's  left  foot ;  but  in  the  cojnj,  this 
serpent's  head  is  dexterously  turned  round  towards  the  heely  and 
with  open  mouth  seizes  the  whole  of  the  Instep  close  to  the 
head  and  leg,  which  the  engraver  has  done  evidently  to  force 
the  similitude  referred  to  on  tlie  dedication  of  the  plate  \  "  % 
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corruption  of  the  grand  primeval  tradition  preserved  in  tndia.*^ 
S.  In  Sonnerat's  second  plate,  Krishna  is  represented  elm  cing 
on  the  boclj/  of  the  serpent ;  but  in  the  copi/,  he  appears  standing 
on  the  serpent^  with  h-'s  left  foot  upon  its  neck,  or  according  to 
the  inscription  on  the  plate,  trampling  on  the  head  ;f  the  crushed 
serpent:  a  farther  piece  of  infidelity  in  the  engraver,  in  order  to 
force  another  correspondence  between  the  Indian  mythology  and 
*'  the  grand  privieval  tradition,''  of  which  this  is  also  said  to 
be  "  another  corruption."  4.  In  the  pretended  copies  of  Sonne- 
rat's plates,  there,  is  a  lucid  nimbus,  or  glory,  round  the  head  of 
Krishna  ^  but  nothing  of  this  appears  in  the  originals  !  5.  In 
the  History  of  Hindostan,  it  is  asserted  that  Sonnerat  says,  thai 
no  Vceshnuvite  of  diUinciion  isxsoithoid  these  images  in  his  house, 
in  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  I  find  no  such  saying  in  Sonnerat : 
he  says  not  a  syllable  about  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  but  simply 
states,  '<  Ses  sectateurs  ont  ordinairemcnt  ces  deux  tableaux  dans 
leurs  maisons."  His  followers  have,  generally,  these  two  paint- 
ings in  their  houses."  Here,  therefore,  is  no  notice  of  imager 
of  any  kind,  and  there  is  consequently  a  gross  corruption  in  the 
copy:  the  ingenious  Englishman  has  either  confounded  twa 
accounts,  which  he  may  have  met  with,  or  has  been  imposed  on 
by  some  viva  voce  information,  or  has  left  the  management  of 
this  business  too  much  to  his  engraver :  and  it  is  well  if  the 
(rriginal  itself  be  not  found,  at  least,  partiallj/  an  imposture.  I 
doubt  whether  any  such  j^l^^^es,  pai7iti?igs,  or  itnages,  be  found 
among  theliindoos,  as  that  where  the  serpent  is  represented  biting 
Krishna's  heel,  on  which  the  ii^hole  str.  vgth  of  the  resemblance 
in  the  other  plate  must  rest ;  of  which  Sonnerat  and  his  copiei* 
seem  sufBciently  aware.  I  shall  give  my  reasons  :  1.  All  the 
gentlemen  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  subject,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  for  many  years  resident  in  India,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Hindoos,  have  uniformly  declared  they 
never  saw  such  a  painting  or  image  as  this.  2.  No  such  image 
is  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  as  far  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  There  are  none  such  in  the  British. 
Museum,  either  in  the  public  collection,  or  in  those  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  belong  to  that  institution,  though  many  image* 
of  Hindoo  gods,  goddesses,  &c.  are  there  to  be  found.  3.  There 
are  none  such  in  the  Mmeum  of  the  East  India  house.  4.  There 
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*s  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  "Baptist  Museum  in  Bristol,  though 
almost  every  object  of  Hindoo  worship  has  been  carefully 
collected  by  their  indefatigable  and  learned  missionaries,  and 
sent  over  to  enrich  this  valuable  collection.  5.  There  is  no 
image  of  this  kind  In  vii/  orvn  collectio?i,  which  is  not  a  small 
one,  and  which  consists  of  their  principal  deities  all  in  solid 
copper,  from  some  of  forty  pounds  weight,  down  to  those  of  a 
single  ounce  ;  nor  among  the  numerous  paintings  In  my  posses- 
sion, where  many  subjects  of  Hindoo  mythology  are  Introduced. 
6.  I  may  add  to  this,  that  In  all  the  manuscripts  I  have 
examined  where  subjects  of  the  Hindoo  mythology  are  handled, 
I  have  met  with  no  such  representations.  And  in  a  large  quarto 
before  me,  consisting  of  about  1000  pages,  written  in  NagrI, 
containing  the  whole  history  of  this  Avatar,  and  illustrated  with 
14-7  paintings,  representing  all  the  grand  transactions  of  Krishna's 
life,  he  is  not  once  represented  as  having  his  heel  bitten  by  the 
serpent.  In  one  he  appears  in  his  contemplative  sleep,  lying  on 
the  folds  of  the  serpent  Sesha  v/ith  a  thousand  heads  :  and  In 
another  he  Is  represented  as  sitting  on  these  thousand  heads  as 
his  throne  ;  and  in  others,  as  standing  on  them  while  playing  his 
flute  to  the gopia,  or  damsels  of  Mathra.  7.  Nor  is  there  such 
a  representation  in  any  of  the  105  plates  containing  nearly  2000 
figures,  and  attributes  of  Hindoo  theology,  given  by  Mr.  Moor^ 
in  his  Hindu  Pantheon^  who  in  all  his  long  residence  in  India, 
and  his  frequent  conversation  with  the  Brachmans  on  the  subject 
of  their  own  mythology,  never  either  saw  such  an  image, 
picture,  &c.  nor  heard  of  even  the  most  distant  allusion  to  it. 
As  this  gentleman  has  noticed  this  subject  In  a  very  particulaf 
manner,  I  beg  leave  to  produce  his  own  words. 

"  It  has  been  surmised  by  respectable  writers,  that  Krishna 
destroying  the  serpent  Kallya,  has  reference  to  an  awful  event 
figuratively  related  in  our  scriptures,"  (the  fall  of  man)  *'  and 
JCrlshna  is  not  only  painted  bruising  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
but  the  latter  is  made  to  retort  by  biting  his  heel.  Among  my 
images  and  pictures  of  this  deity,  and  they  are  very  numerous, 
(for  he  is  enthusiastically  and  extensively  adored,  and  hit 
history  alFords  great  scope  for  the  Imagination)  /  have  not  one 
origi/iaiy  nor  did  I  ever  aee  oncy  in  which  the  snake  is  bitina^ 
Jirishnui  fofjt,  and  I  have  been  hence  led  to  suspect,  that  the 
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plates  engraved  In  Europe  of  this  action,  are  not  solely  of  Itind'i 
invention  or  origin.  I  may  easily  err  in  this  instance,  but  I  ant 
farther  strengthened  in  this  suspicion,  from  never  having  heard 
the  fact  alluded  to  in  the  many  conversations  that  I  have  held 
with  Bramins  and  others  on  tlie  history  of  this  Avatara. 

So/i/icrat  was,  I  believe,  the  first  v/ho  has  exhibited  Krishna 
crushing  a  snake  :  how  otherwise  would  he,  or  any  man, 
kill  it  so  easily  and  so  obviously,  as  by  stamping  on  its  head  ? 
nor  can  the  reptile  in  any  mode  retort  but  by  biting  the  foot  of 
its  assailant.  Zeal  sometimes  has,  in  its  results,  the  same  effects 
as  infidelity,  and  one  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  a  superstruc- 
ture, requiring  so  little  support,  should  be  incumbered  by 
aukward  buttresses,  so  ill  applied,  that  they  would,  if  it  were 
possible,  diminish  the  stability  of  the  building  that  they  were 
intended  to  uphold."     Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  pp.  199.  120. 

In  short,  no  wliere  can  I  find  through  the  whole  history  of  this 
uh-atary^nysuch.  resemblance  to  the  ancient  prophecy  in  Genesis, 
as  to  warrant  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  evem-comiption  of  the 
grand  primeval  Iraditiun  ;  and  while  I  have  the  blasphemies  of 
Volney  before  me,  who  wished  to  make  it  appear  that  the  whole 
history  of  our  most  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  was  no 
other  than  a  marred  copy  of  the  history  of  the  Indian  Krishna, 
I  judge  it  highly  imprudent  and  dangerous,  to  admit  of  such 
vouchers  for  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  records.  And  as 
for  the  resemblances  which  some  think  they  have  happily 
discovered  in  Hindoo  pictures  and  images,  to  the  facts  recorded 
in  the  old  and  new  Testament,  I  must  own  I  can  see  no  greater 
similitude  between  them  and  the  sacred  facts  to  which  they  are 
referred,  and  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  expressive  illus- 
trations, than  I  can  find  in  the  history  oi  George  and  the  Dragon, 
adorned  zoith  cufy." 

I  do  not  deny,  that  there  may  be  found  in  their  ancient 
zcritings  references  to  accounts  in  the  Jewish  scriptures ;  for 
what  nation  has  not  borrowed  from  this  sacred  source ;  but  the 
major  part  of  those  which  have  already  been  produced  from 
this  quarter,  and  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  is  so 
precarious  uncertain,  and  dubious,  as  rather  to  disserve  the  cause 
of  divine  revelation,  than  to  promote  it. 

I  have  entered  thus  into  d^.taU  on  this  subject,  not  merely  \& 
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Answer  to  the  objector  in  the  Classical  Journal,  for  his  observa-' 
tlons  on  this  head  merit  no  particular  attention,  bat  because  I 
see  a  propensity  among  many  learned  and  pious  men,  to  grasp 
at  shades  of  similitude  in  the  mythology  of  the  Asiatic  nations, 
in  order  to  represent  and  authenticate  the  substantial  verities  of 
divine  revelation  ;  this  procedure,  however  w^ell  intended,  has 
hitherto  done  little  good.  Had  the  cause  of  divine  revelation 
been  a  bad  one,  it  would  have  suffered  injury  by  these  proceed- 
ings ;  but,  supported  by  its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  it  will 
ever  remain  unprejudiced  by  the  ill-directed  attempts  of  its 
friends  to  support  it,  or  the  most  violent  and  best  directed  efforts 
of  its  enemies  to  destroy  it.  All  the  virulence  and  malignity 
of  the  latter  have  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  demonstrate 
the  inexpugnable  nature  of  the  divine  building,  and  to  illustrate 
the  well  known  fable  of  the  viper  and  the  file. 

I  need  not  follow  the  objector  in  his  reference  to  the  fables  of 
Jpollo  killing  tlie  Pi/lhon ;  the  Golden  Jieece ;  labors  of  Hercu- 
les, and  the  Jngnipede  Giants,  because  they  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject :  they  may  have  been  originally  borrowed 
from  the  eastern  nations,  and  Kris/ma  killing  the  serpent  Kaliya, 
may  have  given  birth  to  Apollo  killing  the  Python  ;  but  the 
most  judicious  mythologists  have  shown  that  they  all  refer  to 
subjects  of  astrono/ni/y  which  most  nations  delight  to  clothe  in 
enigmatical  language. 

In  p.  75.  this  writer  gives  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  point 
in  dispute,  for  after  having  contended  through  several  pages-, 
for  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  U/n,  he  says,  "  That 
the  creature  was  not  at  that  time,  (before  the  fall)  a  reptile,  is 
abundantly  evident  from  the  curse."  So  then,  it  was  not, 
according  to  this  confession,  a  serpent  before  tlie  fall,  for  as  he 
understands  a  reptile  to  be  a  creature  zcithout  feel^  and  says, 
that  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  It^TO  was  not  a  reptile^ 
therefore  it  could  not  be  a  serpent  of  any  kind,  before  the  first 
trangression.  What  then  w&s  it  afterzoards  ^  Why,  strange 
to  tell,  a  crocodile!  for  he  thus  proceeds,  «  although  die  idea 
that  the  serpent  had  feet  be  derided,  yet  there  is  nothing  absurd 
In  the  hypothesis,  as  we  know  tliat  the  crocodile  is  possessed  of 
them" — here  the  serpent  Is  confounded  with  the  r.rocodilcy  and 
Xhat  this  was  not  inadvertently  done,  we  find  from  the  next 
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sentence,  «  crocodiles  are  of  the  lacerta  class :  which  animals 
Ray  classes  with  quadrupeds,  Brisson  makes  a  distinct  class  of 
tliemselves,  and  Linneus  ranks  with,  serpents."  So  far  is  Linneus 
from  ranking  the  rrocodilc  with  serpcn/f:^  that  he  places  it  in 
the  fourth  class  of  the  first  order  of  amphibia  (RcjilUes)  called 
LACERTA  ;  and  makes  serpents  the  second  order,  of  which  the 
characteristics  are  essentially  distinct.  The  lacerta  he  thus 
defines  5  "  body  four  footed,  tailed,  naked,  long ;  legs 
equal."  Serpents  he  thus  defines,  "  mouth  breatliing  by  the 
lungs  only,  body  tapering,  neck  not  distinct,  jaws  dilatable,  not 
articulate :  feely  fins  and  ears,  none  •,  motion  undulatory.** 
Linneus'  Syst.  of  Nat.  by  Turton. 

But  supposing  the  crocodile  to  be  classed  by  Linne,  or  eveii 
by  Solomon  himself  in  the  order  of  serpents,  can  we  suppose 
that  he  walked  ereet  before  the  fall,  and  that  since  only,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  go  on  his  helli/'^  Let  this  writer  know,  that 
both  before  and  after  the  fall,  such  a  mode  of  progression  to  such 
an  animal,  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  physically  impossible. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  he  appears  to  give  up  the  crocodile 
hypothesis,  and  to  suppose  that  the  VU^  was  originally  a 
tjuadrupeil  snake,  that  had  its  legs  cut  off  afterwards  !  The 
information  on  this  point  which  he  has  partly  extracted  from 
Castel's  Heptaglott  Lexicon,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  and 
with  this  I  shall  conclude  my  observations  on  his  paper.  "  Col- 
lateral evidence,"  says  he,  p.  75.  **  may  be  adduced  to  support 
the  supposition  :  for  Sherzer,  Tril.  p.  100.  gives  an  account 
that  the  serpent  was  created  with  feet,  which  were  afterwards 
cut  off;  and  in  this  he  corresponds  with  the  spurious  gospel  of 
St.  Barnabas."  "  O  senteutiom  neeessitate  eorfusant  !" — Is  it 
not  as  rational  to  suppose  that  the  nachash  was  formerly  a 
spealxino;  animal,  zculking  ereety  and  that  God,  as  a  punishment, 
deprived  him  of  speeehy  and  caused  him  to  \iralk  on  all  fours; 
as  to  imagine,  that  it  was  a  q/u'rhuped  snakey  which,  for  its 
transgression,  had  its  feet  cut  off?  How  feebly  supporting  is 
this  «  collateral  evidence!"  drawn  originally  from  the  delirium 
of   a    stupid   RabbiUy  and  accredited  by  a  lying   apocryphal 

gospeller! ! — 

— Par  iiyMlc  fratnim ! 
Nequiti^  et  niigis,  pravornm  et  amore  genielliiir)  ; — 
Quorsum  abeaut  saiii  i    Cretil  an  Carbone  notandi?  Hofc 
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I  ani  sorry  that  so  learned  a  man  as  ^;i^j:ij;:\^  should  be  necessi- 
tated by  his  hypothesis  to  keep  such  company. 

As  in  laying  my  hypothesis  concerning  the  Nachash  of  Moses, 
before  the  religious  public,  I  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  dis- 
covery and  establishment  of  truth,  and  the  credit  of  divine 
revelation,  I  hope  I  shall  ever  rejoice  in  seeing  these  ends  accom- 
plished, whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  well  meant  labors,  for 
no  interest  lies  so  near  my  heart  as  the  interest  of  truth. 
Most  divines,  who  haVe  taken  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  writers  ^hr  and  (i(ia'nist  the  sacred  scriptures,  have  lamented 
that  many  important  facts  have  been  badly  defended,  because  111 
understood.  Some,  Indeed,  have  very  unwisely  asserted  that 
there  v/ere  no  difficulties  in  the  Bible,  because  they  found  none: 
and  they  found  none,  because  they  read  ^iuperficiallii,  or  leaped 
over  the  difficulties  which  occurred  :  and  these  very  persons 
are  of  all  others  the  most  disposed  to  think  uncharitably  of 
those  who  propose  their  doubts,  or  labor  so  to  understand  the 
records  of  their  salvation,  as  to  be  able  to  give,  on  all  important 
points,  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  of  Man  has  ever  been  considered  in  the  Christian 
Church,  a  doctrine  of  the  highest  importance  j  and  the  pens  of 
the  ablest  divines  and  critics  have  been  employed  in  stating, 
illustrating,  and  defending  it.  While  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  are  termed  orthodox,  have  generally  agreed  in  the 
thing,  how  few  have  agreed  in  the  nican.^  by  which  the  fall  was 
produced  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  principle  of  evil  operated, 
in  order  to  effect  it !  Indeed  this  has  involved  the  awful  question 
of  the  Origin  of  Kvily  a  point  which  has  never  yet  been 
properly  cleared,  and  which  will  probably  require  the  light  of 
eternity  to  illustrate,  and  bring  within  the  comprehension  of 
finite  minds. 

A  shrewd  and  dexterous  infidel,  M.  De  Voltaire,  influenced 
by  enmity  to  Christianity,  called  all  its  doctrines  in  question  ; 
and  finding  that  the  stream  of  pious  commentators  ran  down  on 
the  plan  of  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  certain  difficult 
scripture  facts;  or  else  turned  them  into  allegory,  wrote  his 
famous  piece  intitled  Le  Taureau  Blanc ;  the  chief  characters 
in  which  are  the  speaking  serpent  of  denes  s ;  the  sjicaking  ass 
of  Numbers,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  turned  into  an  ox,  in  Daniel^ 
Vol.  III.    No.  yi.  n 
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all  which,  the  more  elTectually  to  ridicule  the  sacred  records,  he- 
puts  under  the  keeping  of  the  zoitch  of  En-do).     Though  this 
piece  is  sufficiently  contemptible,  and  destitute  of  all  argument, 
yet  the   wit,  raillery,  and  sarcasm  it  contains,  have,  no  doubt, 
made  or  .nn/lniicd  many  profligates.     From  the  hands  of  such 
m«n,  and  their  unhappy  disciples,  who,  that  fears  God,  or  loves 
man,  would  not  wish  to  wrest  those  weapons,  by  which  they 
are  destroying  themselves  ?  I  have  endeavoured,  in  great  simpli- 
city of  heart,  to  do  this :  and  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuc- 
cessful, even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  differed  from  me  in 
tlieir  judgment,  relative  to  the  meritorious  extent  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  free  unnecessitated  agency  of 
man.  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  more  consistent,  rational, 
and  may  I   not  add,  literal  method  of  explaining   the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  original  temptation,  and  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  connected  with  it.     I  have  proved,  and  so  might 
any  man,  that  no  serpent  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  cart 
be  intended  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  that  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  as  detailed  by  the  inspired  penman,  are  in 
total  hostility  to  the  common  mode  of  interpretation,  and  that 
some  other  method  should  be  found  out.     And  I  conceive  I 
have  made  it  very  probable,  that  a  creature  of  the  genus  i^lmia 
may  have  been  the  animal  employed  on  this  occasion,  if  the 
account  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  an  ailegon/^  but  as  a  simple 
narration  of  facts.     Of  what  apecies  this   animal  was,  I  have 
not  pretended  to  say  ;  indeed  I  have  asserted  nothing  on  the 
subject,  though  some  writers  who  seem  to  pay  less  regard  to  cor- 
redness  than  is  to  their  own  credit,  have  roundly  asserted,  like 
the  zvordy  writer  in  the  Classical  Journal,  that  I  have  said  it  is- 
an.  ape — another,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  to  be  a 
monkei/i  and  a  third,  that  I  make  it  a  buhooti.     I  pity  these  men, 
not  only  for  their  disregard  of  accuracy,  but  because  they  speak 
of  what  they  do  not  understand,  as  some  of  them  appear  not 
to   know  the  difference   between  a  serpent  and   a  reptile;   a 
motikei/  and  an  ape.     One  of  these,  however,  has  used  the  best 
argument  on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  which  I  have  yet  met 
with,  leaving  the  inaccuracy  of  his  statement  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  «  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  the  sei  vent  in  Genesis  into  an 
»pe :  but  it  has  been  a  serpent  for  3000  years,  and  we  cannot.. 
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consent  to  its  becoming  an  ape  now."  He  and  his  followers 
may  make  it  Tt'hat  the!/  please  ;  I  shall  not  fall  out  with  them 
for  differing  from  me  in  this  or  any  other  sentiment :  I  shall 
never  attempt  to  force  my  opinions  on  any  man.  I  propose 
what  I  think  best  intitlcd  to  credit  on  points  confessedly  diffi- 
culty and  leave  my  neighbour  to  determine  for  himself . — 

— Hanc  veniani  pctimusque  danuisque  vicissim. 

Should  any  person  be  disposed  to  enter  on  a  defence  of  the 
common  interpretation  of  Gen.  iii.  1.  for  his  information  and 
mine,  I  wish  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  14th  verse,  and  the  Lord 
God  said  unto  the  serpent,  because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art 
cursed  above  all  the  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  tJieJield : 
And  probably  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  alledge  the  reason,  why 
in  this  curse,  the  tt^TO  should  be  compared  with  the  cattle 
nannn,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  reid  nltt'n  riTT,  and  not 
with  VUD  the  rcpli/f,  or  creature  that  creeps  on  the  ground. 

Chaiyat  Jl^H,  he  will  find  to  signify  generally  a  i-nsti  a  wild- 
beast,  fero,  bestia;  HTf  signijirat  agitates J'erasy  BocH.  but  not  a 
reptile  of  the  snake  or  serpent  kind  ;  except  merely,  as  they  are 
included  among  cnimated  beings.  This  is  fully  determined,  by 
Gen.  i.  25.  30.  where  it  is  distinguished  from  HDHJ  cattky 
'^tlir)  reptiles,  and  ^^'^  fou-ls, 

Behemah  nrjn^,  is  never  used  to  signify  serpents  of  any 
kind,  but  it  priiicinalhj  designates  the  larger  cattle  or  quadru- 
peds, and  those  which  are  employed  in  domestic  and  agricultural 
purposes,  as  distinguished  from  all  reptiles,  and  from  all  the 
smaller  quadrupeds,  which  creep  close  to,  or  ///',',  the  ground : 
such  as  the  weasel,  mouse,  ferret,  chameleon,  snail,  mole,  &c. 
See  Levit.  xi.  2 — 7.  24.  SO.  junienia  et  greges,  et  onnie  domes- 
ticu77ipecus,  BocH.  If,  therefore,  the  nachash  was  previously  a 
reptile,  or  a  serpent  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  how 
comes  it  that  the  Divine  Being  should  say,  cursed  art  thou  above 
all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  f  eld,  if  he  neither 
ranked  with  the  savages  of  the  forest,  nor  with  domestic  animals, 
or  beasts  of  burden  V  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose,  that  God  in 
degrading  him  would  compare  him  with  creatures  of  his  own 
genus,  and  make  him  the  lozccst  of  these  ?  But  if  he  belonged 
to  the  serpent  tribe,  why  compare  him  with  the  nobler  animals. 
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as  if  tlicsc  were  in  an  inferior  state  to  the  cla"Ss  or  order  to  whicfi 
he  belonged  ?  In  such  a  case,  we  must  expect  to  hear,  cursed 
art  thou  above  even/  creeping  thing  that  crcepeth  upon  the  earth! 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  ranked  with  the  cattle  and  beast* 
of  the  field,  the  f era" ,  besticc,  pecitdes,  ox  jnmetita  according  to 
my  hypothesis,  at  the  head  of  which,  and  next  to  man,  he  pro- 
bably stood,  for  the  Nachash,  says  Moses,  was  more  subtle  WH'J' 
wise,  or  intelligent,  than  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  (and  so  the 
Rabbins  understood  it,  as  we  have  seen  above,  for  they  translate 
Dn^?,  by  DiDn,  he  was  icise,)  how  natural  is  it  to  find  him  de- 
graded by  the  equal  And  just  judge,  below  the  lowest  of  the 
order  to  which  he  originally  belonged  ;  and  compared  with  what 
he  teas,  and  with  them,  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  more  wretched 
and  contemptible  than  that  of  all  cattle,  and  of  all  the  beasts  o£ 
the  field  ? 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  those  who  undertake  to 
support  the  common  hypothesis,  have  to  remove  :  They  will  be 
expected  to  inform  us  xchat  sort  of  a  serpent  they  mean,  and  to 
what  genus  it  belongs  :  and  that  this  will  not  be  any  easy  task, 
they  will  at  once  perceive,  when  they  understand  that  the  order 
of  Amphibia,  called  serpens,  is  divided  into  seven  genera; 
and  that  these  are  subdivided  into  254-  distinct  species  and 
varieties: — hence  the  inrestigalor  of  this  subject  will  find  that 
he  has  got  a  wide  field  to  range  in.  See  Linneus'  System  of 
Nature,  by  Turton. 

To  the  objection  made  by  a  disguised  writer  in  the  Christian 
Guardiuti,  who  loudly  complains  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
friend,  who  had  begun  conjointly  to  read  the  first  number  of  my 
work,  that  this  is  a  new  hypothesis,  and  tends  to  unsettle  and 
disturb  received  opinions,  so  that  plain  people  know  not  what 
to  believe,  I  would  simply  answer,  that  the  common  opinion  is 
a  mere  gratuitous  hypothesis ;  and  in  my  opinion,  stands  upoa 
a  nmch  more  improbable  basis  than  that  which  I  have  proposed : 
an  hypothesis,  in  which  very  few  learned  men  are  agreed,  and 
which  some  of  the  first  note  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  and  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  have  in  different  ages  laid  aside^  and  have 
contended  that  the  whole  account  is  a  mere  allegory  ;  and 
that  the  serpent  itself  only  means  the  principle  of  concupiscence 
in  the  heart  of  man,  or,  what  the  ancient  Jews  called  }^in  l'S.\ 
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the  evil  pnnclpki  afterwards  calkd  the  corruption  of  nature^ 
produced  in  the  soul  by  the  influence  of  Satan. 

From  the  arguments  used  by  this  writer  it  appears  that  he  and 
his /)7>wr/ never  had  any  just  notion  of  the  text  in  question — 
they  have  believed  thcif  know  not  what,  and  had  their  faith  in 
this  point  either  stood  in  the  power  of  God,  or  even  in  the 
wisdom  of  man,  it  would  not  have  been  so  easily  shaken,  nor 
their  minds  so  alarmingly  distressed  as  they  represent  them  to 
have  been,  by  reading  the  note  on  Gen.  iii.  1 .  which  is  proposed 
with  much  more  modest  1/  than  their  piece  in  the  Cuistian 
Guardian.  But  to  such  men,  every  thing  new  wears  an 
ularmiug  appcaicnice,  unless  it  be  in  unison  with  their  omn 
creed  or  prejudices  :  and  we  may  see  from  their  oblique  hint 
about  the  tables  on  the  Solar  System  (absolutely  essential  to  any 
interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis)  what  sort  of  a  com- 
ment they  would  choose,  and  what  sort  of  information  such  a  com- 
ment would  be  likely  to  contain — it  must  have  nothing  that  might 
not  be  said  by  any  person,  nor  dare  to  produce  a  thought  upon  a 
text,  that  had  not  been  hackneyed  by  hosts  of  copyists,  from 
time  immemorial.  By  such  writers,  and  such  readers,  I  must 
be  satisfied  to  be  condemned — I  look  for  reason  in  divine  revela- 
tion ;  and  I  am  never  disappointed.  When  I  meet  an  interpre- 
tation of  any  passage  that  is  irrational^  I  consider  it  at  once  to 
be  erroneous,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  that  meaning  which  is 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  revelation,  and  the  honor  of  God. 
I  have  no  new  opinions  on  religion  ;  the  creed  which  I  hold  is 
as  old  as  the  revelation  on  which  it  is  founded  j  and  I  hope,  as 
firm.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  common  interpretation  of 
Genesis,  iii.  1.  is  correct,  and  I  am  not  alone.  Many  wise  and 
learned  men  have  declared  their  dissent  from  it,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  myself,  it  has  appeared,  as  iryeconcileable  to  the  text 
and  context,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and  to,  every 
rational  method  of  interpreting  the  oracles  of  God. 

An  anonymous  writer  has  a  number  of  advantages;  should 
he  make  a  thousand  blunders,  when  they  come  to  be  detected| 
shame  burns  not  his  cheek:  he  may  console  himself  with, 

Ourij  f/xocy'  ovo[l'  irr',  Ovriv  oi  ju.;  %:KKr,(TWJiTi 
MfiTfiqy  rfii  Trarrjg,  r^V  oi>^Koi  Travrsj  eTx'igot^ 
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He  is  Nobody,  cnnrealerly  and  probably,  would  be  nobody  if 
knonn  ;  and  yet  he  claims  the  privilege  through  the  means  of 
periodical  publications,  or  anonymous  pamphlets,  to  slander  or 
destroy  his  neighbour's  good  name  or  reputation,  while  himself 
is  covered  with  thick  darkness  !  To  the  unf  ithered  productions 
of  such  writers,  no  attention  should  be  paid  ;  but  calumny 
meets  with  a  pretty  general  reception,  and  the  periodical  publi- 
cations are  becoming  proverbial  for  their  conveyance  of  literary 
abuse.  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  be  ever  able  to  take  care  that 
the  pages  of  your  very  respectable  work,  shall  liever  be  stained 
by  the  productions  of  such  writers,  however  learned  they  may 
appear  to  be.  Though  I  believe  I  should  find  little  difficulty  to 
*^^C6  ji^xil  ^"'i  some  others  to  their  bed-chambers,  yet,  as  I 
am  pretty  certain  they  may  have  good  reasons  for  their  conceal- 
ment, I  shall  permit  them  at  present  to  enjoy  their  retreat. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's.  Sec. 

A.  CLARKE. 
Lotidon,  May  \st.  1811. 


Davidis  Ruhnkenii  Animadversioues  in  Xenophontis  Memora- 
bilia ex  Editione  Qiiartd.     Lib.  i,  2.  16. 

The  following  notes  were  subjoined  to  Ernesti's  fifth  edition  of  the  Memora- 
bilia, 1772.  They  have  not  been  reprinted  entire  by  Zeunins,  Schneider,  or 
Benwell ;  and  the  original  edition  is  grown  exceedingly  scarce.  Such  of 
our  readers,  as  are  fond  of  literary  anecdote,  and  unacquainted  with  Wytten- 
bachsLife  of  Ruhnkenius,  will  probably  not  be  displeased  with  the  following 
extract  from  that  very  amusing  book. 

"  Quandoquidem  is  [Ernestus]  Xenophontea  Memorabilia  sa-pius  edidis- 
set,  sed  pro  more  ipse  sue  et  levi  apparatu  ;  cupiebat  Ruhnkenius  Erncstum 
nova  editione  opeia;  pretium  facere  suaeque  ipsum  existimationi  apud  peri- 
tos  quidem  judices  consulere,  eique,  ad  ornandam  novam  editionem  varias 
codicum  scriptorum  lectiones  et  suas  ipse  animadversiones  submittebat : 
porro  Valckenario  persuadebat,  ut  et  ipse  suas  adnotationes  adjungeret. 
Sed  hoc    negotium  similem  fere  atque  in  Callimachea '  editione  habuit 


'  While  employed  in  editing  Callimachus,  Ernesti  received  the  offer  of 
Valckenar's  notes,  which  he  declined,  intelligem  suas  copiolas  in  tuntis  auxiliis 
obruturn  iri — Wyttenbach.  p.  80. 
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«xitum.  Nam  Valckeiiariht.,  dum  Xenopiiontis  locos  attiiigcbat,  simu. 
reprehendebat  Ernestiin>,Klque  candide  etsimplicitcr,  sicubi  eum  in  priore 
editione  errasst'  depreheiideret ;  itaque  correctiones  non  niagis  in  Xcno- 
phonteni  quani  in  Ernestiiin  scribcbat,  sptraus  eii  se  diligentia  bonam  potius 
.quam maiam  apiid hunc  gratiim  initiiruni.  Quod  paiilo  seciis cvenit.  Hac 
Ernesto  censura  miniis  g;rata  accidcbat:  pariim  abcrat  qiiin  tot.m  Valcke- 
narii  operam  ab  instituta  editione  exoiuderet.  Ruliukenii  (amen  arbitrio 
facti'tn  est,  ut  parlis,  qua  ipse  corriijeietiir,  rationem  haberet  quaiitam  ipse 
veilet,  omissa  Vaickenarii  nientione :  at  sub  hujus  nomine  a.Jd«ret  libello 
reliquas  annotatioues,  quaa  ad  ipsum  Xenophonteni  referrentur.  H<e 
igitur  unde  ad  banc  paucitatem  ac  brevitatem  redieiint^  jam  intclligitur. 
p.  155—156. 


AnOUHJHSANTE  Scoxgurov:.  Hunc  locum  respicientes 
^lian.  V.  H.  IV.  1 5.  et  Olympiodorus  Comment.  MS.  in  Platonis 
Gorgiam,  alter  pro  a7ro7n]C>;a-«yTc,  ''Trod^xvTsCf  alter  a7ro<$o(T>)(ravTcf, 
scripserunt.  Qux  verba  proprie  dicuntur  de  discipuiis,  (jui 
magistri  scho/am  temert,  aut  cum  coiitemlu  reHnqmnit.  Plato, 
Gorg.  p.  298.  E.  Trpaorspov  /xs  TrgotilcacrxzVf  j'va  ixyj  a7ro<foiTr]Vctf 
Traga  (TOu.  Liban.  Ep.  79.  tirsiTx  itoip  r^awv  cog  tcc^kttci  avt-nr^- 
8»)(7€y.  Vide  L.  Bos  Proleg.  ad  Hoseam,  vii.  13.  et  I.  Toupium 
Emend,  in  Suid.  T.  iii.  p.  327.  Ceterum  miretur  aliquis, 
Isocratem  Busirid.  p.  222.  C.  negare,  Alcibiadem  a  Socrate 
eruditum  esse.  Sed  Isocrates  quomodo  intelligendus  sit,  docet 
Olympiodorus  Comment.  MS.  quern  modo  laudavimus :  uKKm; 
T:  Se,  oxill  TToXvv  ^povov  Tra^E/xjJvsv  'AKxi3taor,g  ^MxpuTsi,  co;  dpoicrai 
Ti  sij  Tvjv  \t/u%i3y  ci'JTOV  Tovc,  Koyorjg.      u^sKbi  xai  'I(roxpciTYjg  [jt.siJ.vriT a i 

TOUTOU  £V  TCO   Bo'JCTtgi^l  XsyoDV    OV  Oviiig  ri(T$-TQ  ITUp    CIVT'M  7ra»S;y0fi.rV0V. 

8>]XovoV»  S»a  TO  6\lyov  xou  ^govou. 

Ibid.  22.  elg  tgairag  lxxuX»(r5=yT«f.  Omnino  hsec  lectio  prae- 
ferenda  alteri  hyxuXKr^ivrag.  Est  quidem  apud  Aspasium  ad 
AristOtel.  Nicom.  VII.  p.  127.  us)  vpog  ij^jovoig  lyxuX/ovTaj.  sed 
rectius  ibid.  IX.  p.  149.  tov  hx.  trTrouSrjj  elg  (^uvKotyjtu  sxxvXkt- 
fls'vTa.  Eadem  forma  dicitur  Jx^spccrSa*,  l^oxs'XArJV,  i^oXia^ixlvsiv, 
sxyyso-Qoci  TTpog  rfi.oya.g.  At  syxvXUa-^oii  dativo  jungitur  apud  eun- 
dem  Aspasium,  VII.  p.  128.  oi  yug  az\  xw  7ra'!3=<  lyxoXifxai.  et 
paulo  post  :  a/x^a>  yv.g  rocig  f,8ovaTj  syxoXlovrxi.  Athenaeus,  VI. 
p.  262.  B.  Tocra-Jraif  eyxaXivSoujacVOv  A»;/vj/«<?. 
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Ibid.  24-.  uTTo  crr|u.vwv  yovaixwv  ^rjpu)iJLsvo(.  Habct  ex  hoc  I0C9 
Philostratus,  v.   a.   IV.   p.    165.    6    xuXog   t;  y.ai  vtto  rciv   xaXwv 

Ibid,  30.  on  uVxov  M>iOj'>)  7raT;)^cjv.  Iniitatur,  quanquam  in 
^lia  re,  rjutar(;hus  de  Vitios.  Pudor.  p.  535.  F.  xa»  ju,ij  Ttcc&o; 

oxJTa  TM  o=o|x:-vM.     Rem   ipsam   cum    verbo  Trcco-xvafrSaj  hinc 
sumsit  Max.Tyrius,  Diss.  xxvi.  p.  317. 

Ibid.  31.  TO  xoi'.'Y,  Toli  <^iXoao<loi;.  scilicet  to  CidoXs<r^c1v  vs^) 
Tcov  ixBTiijii^cuv,  quod  Sclioliast  Aristoph.  ad  Nub  97.  xoivov  twv 
^iXo(t6<Pmv  syKhTifj^ci  vocat.  Comici  quoties  philosophos  a^o- 
"Kz^ryoLi  dixerint,  nemo  nescit.   Plato,  Phxdon.  p.  381.  B.  Ouxowv 

aM.\£C7-p(^w.     ubi    respicit  Eupolidis  versus,  quos  Qlympiodorus 
Comm.   MS.   in   Phredonem  conservavit :    T»   cij'Ta   IxrTvov   xov 

<i2oAi'ff-p(^)5V   X«»   TTTOip^^Oy,     %C  TClKKoL   M-JV  TTr^po'vTlXrV.    OTTo'^jV    5£aTa<f«y:7v 

Ep^oi,  ToyVoy  E=  nuTYitxikriKi.  Forte  eosdem  versus  una  cum  Aris- 
tophanis  Nubibus  in  animo  habuit  Xenophon.  Qi^conom.  p  58. 
x.ai  TUUTO.  MV  uvtiCj}  og  cc^jOAzayiiv  Tc  COKc:,  Hu)  uipou.zrqCiVj  xai  TO 
TravTwv  Irj  uvot^totutov  SoxoOv  rival  ?yxX>)y,(jc  Tri'vvjj  xaAoujut,a(.  Maxi- 
mus  quidem  Tyriiis,  Diss.  xxiv.  p.  293.  Socratem  ab  Aristo- 
phane  Trivr^To.  xou  ahxicrxfiv  appellatum  dicit.  Sed  confundit 
Eupolidem  cum  Aristophane.  Nam  etsi  Socrati  in  Nubib.  v. 
175.  fames  exprobratur,  tamen  non  diserte  ti-jv^c  aut  7rTa);)^^of 
vocatur.  Eupolidis  versus  etiam  laudant  Etymol.  M.  p.  18.  9. 
et  Proclus  Comm.  MS.  in  Platonis  Parmenidem,  cujus  locum 
ponam,  si  forte  ad  numeros  versuum  restituendos  prodesse 
posset  :  aurev  jj-vj  rzv  ^cok^'xtv/^  r^roj^^ov  a.loXEayr)y  xaKcjvTwv  twv 
xajjU-wSoTTOid-v,  xul  rovg  ccXKovg  l\  d-Kx^cciruvruCy  xoii  Tovg  uttoSvOjU^jvovj 
aval  CiuKs-KTixovg,  wtra-JrcJj  6vo[xcil^ovTMV  Mitrw  S=  xai  .S'wxoaTrjv  tov 
r^Tcaylv  cSoA^iT-/r,v,  55  Il'^odixo:,  15  tmv  a/ioK-cryMV  si?  ys  tu.  ubi  ante 
59  ilpodixog  excidit  xa),  alterius  versus  indicium.  Nam  Aristo- 
phanis  versus  est  posterior,  non  Eupolidis.  Schol.  ad  Nub.  360, 

6ic  illud  fragmentum  bene  correxit  Kuster.  ad  Suid.  v.  Tlpohxov. 

Ibid.   37.    TWV    crxyTf'ajv   xcA   twv   t^xtovw.     Similitudines   et 

€xempla,  quse  Socrates  a  fullonibus,   coriariis,  figulis,  peters 
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solebat,  srepe  Sophlstis  r:sui  fuerunt.  Callicles  apud  Platonetn 
Gorg.  p.  299.  B.  «:)  (rxurlaj  t;  xx»  xvact?'«?  xa»  jaayri'pouf  Xsyajy 
xa^  largouf  oJ^Iiv  Travr.  Adde  Dion.  Chrys.  Or.  lv.  p,  560.  D. 
564.  A.  et  Liban.  Apol.  Socrat.  p.  64S.  C.  Sed  hanc  disserendi 
i-ationem  plus  habulsse  in  recessu,  quam  fronte  promitteret, 
prseclare  docet  Plato,  Sympos.  p.  335.  G. 

Ibid.  48.  xcii  fI>aiCKv  IL  MS.  L«id.  habet :  xou,  0aj5a;v5»jf,  ut 
in  Codice  suo  reperit  Bessarion.  Quam  lectionem  si  sequamur, 
non  Phxdon  Eleus  inteUigendus,  sed  Phsedondes  Cyrenaeus,  qui, 
teste  Platone  in  Phxdon.  p  376.  B.  moricnti  Socrati  affuit.  Is 
apud  Auctor.  Epist.  Socratic.  p.  36.  et  Suidam  v.  .5'wxp«TJ5j  non 
patronymica  forma  <l>ot.ilMvlr,c,  sed  primitiva  (pal^oov  dicitur :  de 
qua  formarum  commutatione  disputayimus  in  Histor.  Crit- 
Orat.  Or.  p.  90.  100. 

Ibid.  52.  coo-Ts  jLfcriSaiao'j.  Etsi  me  non  pccnitet  conjecturac, 
/x>]Ssv  y.rl^ju.ar/j,  qua  Xenophonti  exquisitum  Atticismum  restitui, 
jUt  apud  Eurlpid.  Ipbig.  Taur.  115.  luKrH  V  elcrjv  ovlh  wlaiLVj. 
nunc  tamen  pronior  sum  in  earn  partem,  ut  vulgatam  servandam 
putem.  Aristidcs,  T.  ii.  p.  268.  eadem  constructione :  xa»  t» 
•yci.m(,i<j^'M  \L-t/'ia\i.'}\i  Ti^evraj  Trpoj  to  /3=AT<(rT0v.  Sic  alii  y.r^ja\>,w 
Tiaav  dicunt  pro  nihUi  facerc.  Vide  Abresch.  Animadv.  ad 
^sch.  III.  p.  91.  Est  igitur  jaijSaniou  slvui  simile  Latino,  millo 
loco  esset  {j.-^^oi^m  rilevaij  nullo  loco  nutnerare,  ut  loquitur  Cicero 
de  Fin.  ii.  28. 

Ibid.  58.  rob;  8>j|X9Ta?.  Zonaras,  Lexico  MS.  j>)/aot);v  ol 
"Icovs;  Tov  Tcuv  TioXXiay  eva,.  ovTcug  xai  'HpodoTO;.  tmv  8;  'ATTiKuiv 
uovog  S^vo'^cuv.  ol  8'  aWoi  tovtov  fji.h  8r;/xoTJxov,  SjjjaoTjjv  hs,  rov  tou 
auTou  Sr.aou,  oj?  (^tjXe'niV,  tov  rij;  airrj;  <$u>.r}',-,  xai  Xoy^'tTYjv,  tov  lv  tco 
avTM  "Koyoi  xaTciTSTxyixsvov.  Vide  de  Rep.  Atheniens.  p.  692. 
A.  ubi  OYiixorai  et  oy,ij.otiko)  promiscue  dicuntur. 

Ibid.  60.  u>v  Tivsg  iMiKfoi  (/.spy,.  Oblique  carpit  turn  alios 
Socratis  discipulos,  tum  inprimis  Aristippum,  qui  primus 
Socraticorum  philosophiam  mercede  docere  instituit.  Etiam 
disputationes  de  voluptate.  ii.  J.  de  bono  et  pulchro,  in.  8. 
alieni  ab  Aristippo  animi  indicium  habent.  Vide  Phaniam  apud 
Diog.  Laert.  ii.  65.  Quae  ciam  ita  sint,  Auctor  Epist.  Socrat. 
p.  43.  qui  Aristippum  facit  Xenophontis  hospitio  in  Scillunte 
Utentem,  minias  commode  finxisse  dicendus  est. 

Ibid.  61.  .i/>^«?  TTj  Aax-^onfjiovi'Mv.  Hunc  locum,  vix  verbis 
^nutatis,  a  Xeuophonte  sumsit  Plutarch.  Cimone,  p.  484.  F. 
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KCitTOi  Ai)(^av  yr  tov  liTra^TiaTYiV  dn   ovlsvog  aiWov  y(Viib(rxoju,sv  h  toTj 

JEXArjaiV   6-JOIXOCrTTOV  yZVOLLfVOV,   V   OTl  TOWS    ^bVOXIC    £V  Tol:  rV[JiV07ruiOia.l; 

s^siVv.^EV.  Ejusdem  convivia  memorat  idem  in  Politic.  Prjec. 
p.  82  ".  D.  Hunc  autem  Lichan  non  diversum  ponimus  a  Licha, 
Arccsilai  F.  de  quo  plura  Thucydid.  v.  51.  et  Xenophon 
Hellen.  in.  p.  490.  D.  Sane  bigje,  quas  ad  ludos  Olympicos 
misit,  argumento  sunt,  opibus  abundasse  hominem. 

C.  3,  4.  ot'i-'--  rypx  Tu  -hUL  ■  Tcof  flecov.  Expressit  Ibyci, 
antiquissimi  Lyrici,  versus,  quos  Plato  afFert  in  Phaedro,  p.  243. 
B.  xaj  TTcof  ISucroJTroujar^v,  jU-vri  Trctgoi  6='^ijc  (X[/-irXaKaiv,  Tifxxv  ttcoj 
dv^MTTMv  aiJ,si'l-M.  Vide  qux  notavinius  ad  Timsi  Lex.  Plat, 
p.  66. 

Ibid.  5.  TriV  sTriSvLLlciv  tou  ctjtou  cihov.  In  hoc  dicto  imitando 
ipsi  veteres  certarunt.  Teles  apud  Stob.  Tit.  v.  p.  69.  15  oux. 
o^QV  aOaTravoy  xoa  aTpvi^spov  Tragacrxiva^co  croj  t^v  TrsTvav  »  Onosan- 
der  Strateg.  p.  47.  6  yag  txTro  nvy  ttovcov  Aiju,oc  xai  to  il^foc,  \kuvov 
o^ov  Ttom,  y.oii  yXvxh  xpci[jici.     Dio  Chrys.  Or.  vi.  p.  89.  B.  Xi[x,m 

fXSV  e^gYjTO    KcA    dl^lSl,       xai     IvOpU^r   TOUTO    IxOiVaUTOlTOV    KCa    ^pifLVTOtTOV 

ra>v  &\f/.uv.  Bis  diversis  modis  idem  expressit  Cicero  de  Fin. 
II.  28.  et  Tusc.  Dispp.  v.  34.  ubi  vide  Davisium. 

Ibid.  9.  rj  Twv  spaa-Twv.  Mendosa  lectio.  Quis  enim  a-ux^ga- 
vtHoii  opponat  E^ao-T«j  ?  Nee  multo  melius  est  Sgcicrsoovy  quod  in 
MS.  suo  reperit  Leunclavius,  habetque  Cod.  Leidens.  cum 
Ggaavc  vix  differat  a  pi^oxiviuvoL;  quod  statim  sequitur.  Forte 
Xenophon  scripsit :  r,  rav  0(3pi(rraiv.  Nam  a-un^gxv  et  vjSpKTTrjg 
centies  opponuntur,  ut  hoc  ipso  libro,  p.  14.  ouci  6  c-ix^q'xv, 
vjSgKTTYis  ysvoiTo.  Hue  adde,  epu<rTu>v  non  esse  interpretamentum, 
vocis  ^poca-icjov,  ut  placet  viro  doctissimo,  sed  ^pu(r=wv  vocis  u/Spcr- 
Twv.  Suidas :  'TjS^jo-Tac.  TO'j;  9?aT;7c.  Nec  tamen  hauc  conjec- 
turam  tarn  veram  puto,  ut  de  ilia  cum  quoquam  contendere 
velim. 

Ibid.  9.  xav  EJs'  iJ-oiyyipuv.  Descripsit  JElianus,  Ep.  16.  <ri> 
^e'v  ^aoj  Soxsjj  x«i/  =15  7t~jg  KAX=0"9aj,  xav  e\c  fj.w^a.igac  xupifTrr^don. 

Ibid.  12.  oTi  Tx  i;.ci.\ayy{y..  Hsc  ad  verbum  descripsit 
Clemens  Alex.  Pjedag.  in.  p.  -301.  cum  quibus  Socraticoe 
suavitatis  studiosos  juvabit  comparasse  locum  alterum,  qui 
parem  leporem  habet,  Cyropsed.  v.  p.  117.  wj  to  ft-sv  ttO^  touj 
d-Toix-cvov:  xculsi,  o»  8=  x«Aoi  xa)  rove  ixTTO^iV  ficWjxIvouj  vi^u'Trroucri. 
Eum  laudat  Plutarch,  apud  Stob.  Tit.  lxiv.  p.  410.  atque 
imitatur  Sympos.  v.  7.  p.  681. 
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C.  4.  2.  i/.yi^av'Mf/.;vov.  Dudum  conjcctura  ductus  vlderam, 
jx»)Y«vco/xsvov  expungeiidum  esse  tanquam  variantem  verborum 
MX^^'^i  p^pfoasvov.  Postea,  quod  suspicatus  eram,  a  codice  MS. 
quern  Is.  Vossius  contulit,  confirniatum  deprehendi. 

Ibid.  6.  YiSy,ov  ^Kc^aqilciz.  Nullus  hie  locus  esse  potest  voci 
>)5/x°.'-  Nam  quid  simile  colo  habent  paipebrse  ?  aut  quern 
usum  colum  adversus  ventos  prxstet  ?  Ut  ventus,  aut  pulvis 
vento  jactatus  tcnuetur  ?  Sic  video  cepisse  loach.  Camerarium 
Comm  utr.  L.  p.  103.  At  ne  tenuissima  quidem  sine  peri- 
culo  transmittuntur.  Hanc  ob  causam  nihil  melius  occurrit 
Petri  Victorii  invento,  qui  V.  L.  xxiv.  1 5 .  pro  yjfln^ov,  vel,  ut 
passim  mendose  scribitur,  etiam  in  cod.  Leidensi,  iV3jU,ov,  reponit 
fi^jyxr.,  eamque  correctionem  ciam  aliunde  firmat,  turn  e  Cice- 
rone, Xenophontea  vertente,  de  N.  D.  ii.  57.  Mmiitecque  sunt 
pa/pebtfc  taiiqunm  valio pilontm.  Nimirum  ut  horti  hac  etiam 
de  causa  maceria  (S^j-yxa)  sepiuntur,  ne  ventus  teneris  plantis 
noceat,  sic  natura  oculos  palpebris  adversus  ventos,  et  alia,  quae 
Isedere  possent,  munivit.  Ciceronem  suum  sequitur  Lactantius 
de  Opif.  Dei,  cap.  10.  ^nm  et  ipste  palpcbia;,  qu/bus  ?/iobi(it(/s 
inest,  et  palpitatio  vocabu/um  iribuit,  pi/is  in  ordine  stantibus 
vallatce,  septum  oviilis  decentissimum  pruboit.  Sed  alii  quoque 
scriptores,  quoties  palpebras  describunt,  toties  a  vallo  similitudi- 
nem  petunt,     Varro  apud  Non.  Marcell.  p.  218. 

Quos  (oculos)  caUiblepharo  naturali  palpebva 

Tinctcc  vallatos  mobili  septa  tenent. 
Plinius,  H.  N,  xi.  87.  Alia  de  causa  palpehras  iiatura  dederaty 
ceu  vallum  quoddam  visas,  et  prominens  mwiiinentwn  contra 
occursantia  animalia  aut  aliafortuitu  incidentia.  Seren.  Samm. 
V.  667. 

Namque  oculos  iiifesta  piloruni  tela  lacessunt, 

Quodqiie  illis  dederat  vallum  natura  tuendis. 
Sed  quid  opus  est  aliorum  testimoniis,  cum  ipse  Xenophon  hac 
similitudine  utatur  de  venat.  p.  982.  A.  t'xjn  tx  ^Ks^^apa.  IXXsl- 
TTOVTCi,  xct)  oJx  'r/O'Jxa.  7rgo(5o\r^v  tou§  etuyca;.  Eandem  loquendi 
formam  ad  supercilia  transtulit  Apulei.  de  dogm.  Platon. 
p.  260.  Superciliorum  sepcs  praniuniunt  ocnlcs,  ne  desuper 
proruat,  qnod  teneras  visioncs  mollesque  perturbet. 

Ibid.  6.  Ittsj  11  TO.  um-^/^cupouvTd.  Hunc  locum  e  Xenophonte 
sumsit  Varro  Prometheo  apud  Non.  Marcell.  p.  217.  Retii- 
moita  cibi  qua,  exierant  per  posticum  valleni  feci.     Sic  edd. 
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veteres et  MS.  Vossian.  Male  Merceriana  prior,  valJern  fecenmt : 
deterius  posterior,  ^  vallc  J'eri.  qux  tamen  scripture  menda 
induxerunt  Salmasium  Exerc.  Plin.  p.  907.  ut  legeret  cvaJle- 
fecenmti  et  Gesnerum  Thes.  L.  L.  v.  Evtl/ifanCf  ut  divisim 
scriberet,  e  valle  fecif  obscura,  vel  dicam,  nulla  sententia. 
Paulo  emendatiorem  locum  dadit  Jos.  Scaliger  ad  Varron, 
Fragm.  p.  168.  Hetrhacnta  cibi  qua  exirent  per  pnyfirum 
'calle  ill  feci.  Jam  fonte,  unde  Varro  hausit  sua,  reperto,  facile^ 
est  emendare :  Hetriwnta  cibi  ([un  exiie/U  per  posticum, 
canatem  feci,  Prometheus  loquitur.  Ambros.  Hexaem.  vi.  9. 
Decore  creator  noster  ductus  reHqniarwn  (i.  e.  oy^iTohc,  canales) 
d  vuliu  homimim  aver'it,  ?/?,  dum  ahum  purframus^  inquixa- 
rernus  adspectum.  Viae  Davis,  ad  Cic.  dc  N.  D.  ii.  56.  Xeno- 
phontea  eleganter  ad  alia  traduxit  Plutarch,  de  cap.  ex  inim. 
util.  p.  91.  E.   Twv  "KoJix-j  ToC'Txv  TTonvfjt.^.ycc   c(7roKot5a.pcr£ig   el;   royj 

o'tX-BlOOV. 

Ibid.  8.  hgcuTd  yo~jv,  xca  aT;rj%givm\j.ui.  Haec  verba,  undecun- 
que  inculcata,  e  contextu  toUenda  sunt.  Nee  ilia  reperit  in 
codice  suo  Bessarion,  ccrte  in  versione  omisit.  Sic  etiam  judi- 
cabat  vir  doctissimus,  idemque  mihi  amicissimus,  cujus  certus 
et  verus  in  his  literis  sensus  est,  Claudius  Salgasius. 

Ibid.  19.  Iv  ipri^sJiu  sisv.  Hie  pro  forma  Attica  cl;y  restituei^da 
est  communis  sjfo-av,  auctoritate  Grammatici  veteris  in  Bibl. 
Sangerm.  £i'>)o-av  mit\  tou  shv.  Stvo<pm  'A7:ofji,VYiiJ.o'jzVf/.u7cuv  at. 
Vulgaris  fprma  etiam  est  in  Sympos.  p.  153.  Sic  r^^riv  prq 
Attico  Yiv,  Cyrop.  vi.  p.  149.  E. 

C.  6.  5.  6Vi  6  ixiv  yjdKTTix  ha-&tMV.  Hsec  usque  ad  vocem  ■;totov, 
vix  verbo  mutato,  descripsit  Teles  apud  Stob.  Tit.  v.  p.  69.  ubi 
item,  quae  sequuntur,  ^  Si'la  x^'^^- »  ^^^'  ^^  ravra  2ta  xf  u<|;^v 
^TjTouo-tv  av5§w7ro«,  expressa  sunt  ex  ii.  1.  30.  tou  Qigc^v;  x^ov^ 
7rspi5sov<ru  K^rfic. 

Ibid.  10.  ixr,hvo;  hh^ai  Siiov.  Vix  ^llum  nobilius  est  Socratis 
pictumj  celebratum  maxime  a  Diogene,  aliisque  Cynicis.  Id 
ex  hoc  loco  hauserunt  Pseudo-Crates,  Epist.  ii.  Philo  Jud.  T.  ii. 
p.  666.  Plutarch.  Caton.  maj.  p.  354.  F.  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  27, 
et  alii  plures,  quos  commemorare  longum  est.  Censorin.  de 
D.N.  cap.  1.  breviter  sic  verti^;  Nihil  egere,  est  Deorum: 
qudm  minime  autcm,  proximum  a  Diis.  Fiuribus  verbis 
Apulei.    Apolog.   p.  25.    Erjuidem  didici,    ed    re  prcccedcra 
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?naiiiHc  Deos  hominibm,  quod  vidld  re  ad  usum  sui  indigeanf. 
Igitur  ex  nobis,  cui  quain  minimis  opus  sit,  cum  esse  Deo  simi- 
liorem.  ubi  vide  Pricjeum.  Hinc  etiam  fluxlt,  quod  legitur  \rx 
Socratic.  Epist.  p.  14.  opco  tm  jxriOzVc;  ICkt^ui  uvtqv  u7r5p/3«AAovTa 
^/x«f — xalrot   (TO'^tuTtqov  tb    dvai    bIxo;,    oi7t<j   scvjtov   axitxa^ei   tw 

«i5j;  TW  ij.'XKci.plx' .  ubi  si  pro  (/.xnupiooTuTU)  scripseris  ixaxxptuiTciTo?, 
locum  ex  obscuro  clarum  et  perspicuum  reddes.  Plura  de  hoc 
dicto  Menag  ad  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  105.  et  Spanhem.  ad  Julian. 
Caesar,  p.  113. 

Ibid.  13.  MTTTzg  7rogvo>jc.  Videor  mihi  in  his  verbis  interpola- 
toris  manum  deprehendisse. 

C.  7.  5.  xTtuTBwvx  8'  IxaXrj.  Hic  quoquc  interpolatore* 
grassatos  esse,  libri  script!  ostendunt.  Exc.  Voss.  cciruTswrn  £* 
=x«A.=j  jjunqov  iJi.lv,  Tov  cl  T<5  agyjgiov.  MS.  Leidensis  vulgatam 
quidem  exhibet,  sed  tov  post  axaXei  omittit,  quod  etiam  abest  ab 
edit.  Basil.  Vix  dubito,  quin  Xenophon  scripserit :  u-narsmx 
c'  lnotKu  ou  ixixqov  fi-hf  ii  tij  af^yvciovj  &C.  ou  iji,t\f,os  est  {/.syas,  et 
opponitur  ttoXu  [Xiyiaru), 

L.  II.  c.  1.  17.  ctWoyB  r,  it^goa-vyrj  TrgoTscrTi.  Xenophontis 
tonsuetudo  postulat :  ou  ttoAXjj  ys  cc^poa-uvr^  TrpoVjo-T* ;  il.  1.8, 
ro~JTj  TTxg  ov  ToXhrj  u'^coc-vvr]  strrt ;  ibid.  II.  3.  18.  ouh.  av  TroAAij 
«aa5/i<;  r^ry ;  Plato,  Thext.  p.  138.  F.  ttw?  ou  'ttoXKyj  aXoyiUy  Sic 
etiam  legebat  Gisbertus  Kcenius,  cujus  immatura  morte  Graccae 
literae  fecerunt  damni  plurimum. 

Ibid.  20.  'E7ri)(_agixo;.  Non  Epicharmo,  sed  Platoni,  Comico, 
ut  opinor,  hunc  versum  tribuit  Scholiast.  Hermogenis,  p.  377. 
cujus  locum,  quod  liber  in  perpaucorum  manibus  est,  hk  totum 
ponam  :  ZTAaTwy  re  ydg  <$r,cri*  Tcav  yug  Trovojv  7ra)Aouo-»v  ^ju-Tv  oi 
firD«  ra  ayx^cf  xai  Xo^o-iiKr^c,'  Ilovoi  ya.§t  cug  X=yo'j<rrjf  euxXs/aj 
jrarrjO'  ku.)  6  Iv  3/jA)^Ta>  $zo:'  ouoh  aviv  xctixuTOU  -kbKh  avd§a<nv 
svmTsg  ecyof.  xaj  Trahtv.  Ilccvra  itovo;  Tsup^=«  8;  /S^oroTr,  [xiKsTrj  re 
/3oot;/»).  Senarium  sub  Sophoclis  nomine  laudatum,  ex  Euripidls 
Licymnio  affert  Stob.  Tit.  xxix.  p.  198.  Sed  mirum  est, 
priorem  hexametrum,  qui  inter  Milesii  Phocylidis  sententias, 
V.  151.  reperitur,  Milesii  ApoUinis  dici ;  si  modo  locus  expers 
est  corruptelse.  Posteriorem  Archilocho  tribuit,  et  sic  scriptum 
exhibet  Joannes  Siceliota  Comment.  MS.  in  Plermogenem : 
FioiVTu  TToyo;  rz'jyn  h^j'Ai,  (J.i?.i~ri  t  aoiVrr].     Legendum  :   Fluirx 
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'xovo;  TBv'/^si  5vr;ToTf,  ju,;X='t)j  tb  lipoTzir].'  Dicerem,  haiic  sententlam, 
non  Epicharmi,  ut  Lambinus  putat,  cxpressisse  Horatium  i. 
Scrm.  9.  60.  Ni/  sine  magrio  f'ita  labore  aedit  morlaitbuH,  nisi 
tarn  vulgaris  essct,  ut  cuivis  non  stultisslmo  in  mentem  venire 
posset.  Epicharmi  autem  versum,  quern  Xenophon  attulit, 
sine  poetx  nomine  laudat  Eustratius  in  Aristotel.  Nicom.  iii. 
p.  43.  addens  alium  simillimum  :  'Ek  rwv  -nnvjjv  to»  TuyxV  uv^stch 
(5goTO~i:.  quern  ipsum,  poetx  nomine  suppresso,  laudat  Lucian. 
rhet.  praec.  p.  8.  tov  Ttoirirriv  excTvov  dXr^hunv  warjv,  Aeyovr«  £X  tujv 
■TtovcDv  ^'j:<T^ui  TO.  dyd^x.  Sed  ex  Euvipidis  Erechiheo  ductus  est, 
teste  Stoba^o  Tit.  xxix.  p.  199.  Epicharmeum  dictum  ita 
vertit  Priscianus,  Praex.  Rhet.  p.  1333.  Laboribits  vefidunt  Dii 
nobis  omnia  bona.  Nescio,  an  illud  in  animo  habuerit  Dionys. 
Halic.  T.  II.  p.  317.  oudsv  rcov  [jisyxXcjov  i^ixfoov  sari  itovoiv  mviov, 
Mox  Xenophon  idem  suis  verbis  sic  elFert :  rwv  yag  ovtoov  dyuQdSv 
xa.)  xci\'2v  ouSsv  civsu  Trcr.'ov  xa)  iTTiixsKslag  ^eoi  S<co«a"/v  dvdgcvTroic, 
quod  forte  expressit  Philo  Jud.  T.  i.  p.  168.  ■n-avrof  dya^ou  xa.) 
dpBTT^g  7[i<j-Y,i  6  Ssog  dvilu^z  afSpcoTTOJj  tto'vov,  ow  %a)pK  tmv  xaXcSv 
Trajsa  t<Z  Sv^^toJ  yivsi  (ru'/KTTx[jLsvov  ouoh  sugriasic.  Sed  valeat  hic 
etiam,  quod  modo  de  Horatio  diximus. 

Ibid.  22.  oij^i^uroi  e>/£/v  dvxTtzirTaixsvu.  Zeno,  modestam  virgi- 
nem  describens,  apud  Clem.  Alexand.  Paedag.  iii.  p,  296.  fo-rw 
o^qv:  yt.rj  xaSsi[ji,=:vrif  ci.Y^li  ojxixu  uvxTri-KTU^ivo",  jXJjSf  dvxxzxXx(riJ,zVOV. 
cujus  loci  elegantiam  non  cepit  Potterus.  Quje  sequuntur, 
IcrS^ra  ds,  s^  r,:  &c.  furtim  descripsit  sutor  centonum  satis  lepidus, 
Aristaenetus,  i.  25.  ut  indicio  Dorvillii,  Vann.  Crit.  p.  302.  cogno- 
vimus  :  to  ds  rapavriviliov.,  s^  ov  liu<pciV'XC  yj  wpct  0<£Aajtx7r:V.  9«|W.a 
2;  xa)  TY,v  TTTsgvoiv  auTJj  -ncog  kavryjv  Ittjotpj^Oju-svij  SjiO-xottsTto.  ttoA- 
Xaxtg  S'  u[J,a.  T£  BxvTYjV  sQswPsi,  xa)  e'lrig  a.(irr\j  aXXoi  Ssdrcni.  ubi  e 
contextu  expellendum  est  £'  a/xa,  quod  librarius  temere  repetiit 
ex  praecedenti  Su[j.d. 

Ibid.  30.  ov  i^ovov  tcic  (TTqM'^vac  ^mKolxLc.  Kuc  pertinet  locirs 
Varronis  Hercule  Socratico,  apud  Non.  Marcell.  p.  539.  542. 
In  omnibus  rebm  bonis  cutidiatiis:  cuho  in  Saidinianis  tapeti- 
bus:  ch/am>/das  et  putpurea  amiiU.a.  Quk  et  mutila  sunt  et 
mendosa.  Quod  excidit,  conjectura,  qui  poterit  et  volet,  asse- 
quatur :  mendse  hoc  modo  corrigendze :  hi  omnibus  rebus  bonis, 
quotidiano  cuOo  in  Sardianis  lapetibus  :  chlamydas  et  purpurea 
<imicu/a.  Scaliger  ad  Varron.  Fragm.  p.  112.  scribit  c/ko^/c?/- 
enus  cubo.     Male.     Nam  Voluptatem;,  non  Herculem,  loqui, 
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clarum  est.  De  adverbio  quotidimio^  vide  quse  notavimus  ad 
Rutil.  Lup.  I.  p.  11.  Sardiaiia  tapctic,  quae  Sardibus  purpura 
tingebantur.  Nam  a.  Hap'^ic  est  Tapdixvo:  et  5Vp^»«vixo-.  Vide 
Steph  Byz.  ex  eoque  corrige  Etym.  M.  p.  708,  29.  Apud 
Polluc.  VII.  77.  editur:  xa»  2^agca}''iK0c  ^js  ;^(t<wv  rig  IxaAcTro,  sed 
e  Codicum  sciiptura  iapSavjxoj  faciendum  ^agSiavwir.  T/nc- 
turam  Sardianicam  ex  Aristoph,  Acharn.  112.  et  aliunde  illus- 
trarunt  Interpretes  ad  Hesych.  v.  Bci-jif/^oi.  ^^aphuvivAv.  Nostrara 
in  Varrone  emendationem  egregie  confirmat  Heraclides  Cumxus 
apud  Athen.  Xll.  p.  514.  C.  Sdljej  0»a  rriiTOVTXv  uvkr^^  Tre^oj  uttotj- 
Ssft-syxv  ihiAOTUTriooov  Sapdiuvaiv. 

Ibid.  31.  o»a  viOTYiTog  rp^tofji-ivoi.  Non  dubito,  quia  Xenophon 
scripserit  f^-coixsvoi-  idque  verbum  TrspcovTzg  confirmat.  AiTrapo) 
et  y.v^y.r,po]  qui  dicantur^  exponit  Pollux,  hunc  locum  laudans, 
II.  34. 

C.  2.  3.  slKiKpivYji  aoix/a.  Attice  et  exquisite  pro  meni 
injuslitia.  Sic  etiam  xu^upog  et  KuixTrpog  dicuntur.  Aristophan. 
Avib.  1548.  Tlfx,Mv  xu'iugog.  quod  Hemsterhusius  bene  vertit 
Plautina  locutione :  Tiinon  ji/irii.s  pu/ns.  Grammaticus  MS^ 
Bibl.  Sang.  xuSugog  dovkoc,  olovii  aTrrjXjjjpwjXc'yoj.  'JvTJ^«vr,5 
'Aypotxcu.  Alciphron,  111.21.  Ilicgixsvc/JVt  ^rjiMoc  KuSapot.  ubi  vide 
Berglerum.  Idem  III.  38.  ^y  S;  oWog  y.aXy,  KuixTrpci.  l^Y,fj.la.  Sic 
ibi  scribendum. 

Ibid.  8.  Itj-j  tw  /S/w  TravTi.  Id  est,  ea  cond/lioiie,  nt  vitam 
saham  liaheol.  Nota  vis  praepositionis  \t:\  cum  dative.  Aris- 
toph Avib.  153.  'Otoovtjoj  0U7C  av  ysvol^j-Yiv  stt)  -ra-Koc^Tc/i  ^gv<rloy. 
Dio  Chrys.  Or.  xxxiii.  p.  407.  D.  ywuixl  /xb  ^  roiaC-r,  ^uvoh 
xflv  ouh\g  uv  ehXr^<TSiSVf  ouol  sir)  7rsvT«xO(7io»j  TaXavrr^;:.  Vide 
Wesseling.  ad  Diodor.  Sicul.  ii.  p.  138.  Est  autem  figura  pro- 
verbii,  qualis  Cyrop.  in.  p.  69.  B.  xav  Tr,g  ^'jyj,i  7rpjai'|a»iy,  war; 
ju-^ttot;  XoLTpsixrui  tuutyjV, 

Ibid.  14.  Tovg  fjih  $-ovg  Tr!XQxnri<Tr^.  Zonaras  Lex.  MS.  Hapai- 
Tou/xai  ci,  xai  wagyjT^eraTO  ocvtov,  xu)  7rap>jT<;(raT0  to  7:qa.yp.u,  ov  tfel 
Aeysjv,  «Aa'  o»ov  oVj,  %uqaiTOU^al  as  (Tuyyvu)itriV  e^^'V,  x2J  7rugxiT0-Ju,al 

o-o<  Jva*.  Eadem  leguntur  in  Lexico  MS.  Regio,  ubi  bene 
additur  :  xiyorjo-i  Se  Itt)  too  auTO~j  -rrupUixar  de  quo  verbo  quxdam 
notavimus  ad  Timsei  Lex.  Plat.  p.  149. 

C.  4.  1.  cog  TravTMV  XTr)jLiaTa;v  xpoixKTTOV.  Hunc  locum  expres- 
iiit  Cicero  de  Amicit.  15.  Qjdd  sfuliinSt  qu:m — ceia-a  parare. 
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qiuc  parantur  ])eamii}y  equos,  famuloSy  vesiem  egregiam-j  ms(rj 
pretiosi :  arnicas  72on  pararc,  optimam  a  pulchcrrimam  vitcCj 
ut  ita  dicam,  siipelledilem?  item  Dio  Chrys.  turn  alibi,  tuirt 
Or.  VI.  p.  97.  D.  Tou  U  xctWla-rov  ku)  X'j<msKscrTXTOu  xrij/xatojy 
dirtiVTMV  s<tt\v  cnropoQTarog  svvoiac  xa.)  <pi\lus. 

Ibid  it.  TO  7rXr,kg  sliorag.  Haec  quoque  irrtitatus  est  Cicero 
de  Amicit.  17.  Sape  querebaiur,  qu.d  omnibus  in  rebus  homines 
diligentiorcs  essent ;  ut  capras  ct  oves  quot  quisque  haberet 
dzccre  posset :  arnicas  quat  haberet^  nan  possety  diccre :  et  w 
illis  quidem  parandis  adhibere  curam,  in  amicis  cligendis  negli^ 
gcntes  esse. 

Ibid.  7.  a  o;  u.'its  yj1p=;.  Hxc  imitando  sua  fecit  Dio  Chrys, 
Or.  III.  p.  5.'j.  D.  £»  ok  o^^dciXyS:,  Kou  yKo^XTM  xai  X^^/^Jf  avflp^uTrwv 
lox)  TTuvTo;  u^nx,  &c.  ubi  ante  xa;  yAcorraj  librariorum  negligentia: 
elapsum  est  kcj  wra.  Res  clara  cum  e  Xenophonte,  tum  multo 
magis  ex  iis,  quje  consequuntur  apud  Dionem  :  xa;  oioi  [jlIv  wtmv 
ou'x  oiv  nc  dxovtrixi ....  x«*  tj;  [ji,h  yX'MTTY,,  &c. 

C.  5.  5.  -TTwX^  xa)  uTTodcuTUi  Tou  sOpovToc.  Viri  docti  eupovTo; 
capiunt  pro  siig^^iVTOc,  durissima  enallage,  ut  bene  judicat 
Dorvillius  ad  Charit.  p.  113.  Tamen  multo  durior  est  ratio 
Abrescliiana,  Diluc.  Thucyd.  Auct.  p.  326.  Omnino  corrigen- 
dum TJ'j  TuvoWoc,  quod  etiam  Fr.  Porto  in  mentem  venisse  video. 
Dio  Chrys.  Or.  XXXII.  p.  385.  A.  uXK'  scrriv  o  dycav  ivlpu-nolv^v 
(ivsp  TO~j  Tjymroi  dpyvplov.  Pollux,  v.  162.  ouos  tou  TUX^VTog 
ei^ioc,  ouU  To7j  -TzqoTTvxovTo:.  Suidas  :  "A^iog  rpx°^'  stt*  tou  euVs- 
Acuf  xa»  TvxovTog.  Sed  ut  tandem  tricandi  finis  sit,  sciant,  qui 
vitiatam  lectionem  defendunt,  toD  Tuxovrog  clare  et  perspicue 
legi  in  Codice,  quem  contulit  Is.  Vossius.  Nee  aliam  scriptu- 
ram  in  MS.  suo  reperit  Bessarion,  quamvis  male  vertat :  vendit 
eum  cuicunque  obvio.  Ucahiiv  et  u-nohUi^ai  etiam  conjunguntur 
in  Sympos.  p.  164«.    i  h  uyoga  ■n-aXiv  xa)  a7rotido[/,svog. 

C.  6.  5,  suocxoi  ^i  xa)  su^uixSokog.  Minus  bene,  meo  sensu, 
junguntur  euogxog  et  eu^v/x/SoAoj.  Verissima  emendatio  est : 
S'jopyoi;  Ci  xa)  iv^.  Evogyac  et  empyrjTog  dicitur,  in  quo  est  snmma 
moruin  Icnitas,  qui  in  mcUorem  partem  accipit  omnia.  Hesy- 
ehius:  Evoqyoig  tou-  ^i)  opyiXo(Ufvoig  e<f)'  olj  Ifiy  aXXa  iravTa  eu 
^iqou(xiy.  Hinc  siioqyrjO-la  pro  Icnitate  morion  apud  Euripid, 
H'.ppol.  1039.  "O;-  TYjV  l[j.yjv  TTsnoiSev  £vopyr,(rla  r|/o;K>jv  xpaTrjasfV. 
ubi  banc  notionem  docte  et  copiose  declaravit  Cl.  Valckenarius. 
Evo§yai  opponitur  du(F7rp6(ro^og  xa)  Tv  ogyri  x^^^^j  (dijficUlimis 
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moribiis)  x?'Mfj,Bvog  s;  Travruc.  qualem  Pausanlam  describit 
Thucydid.  i.  130.  ubi  vide  Dukerum. 

Ibid  21.  tvufj-BVYJi  ix)v  -  £foo:,  y.ia-riTog  I)  6  ^^Sovo;.  Elegantius 
Exc  Voss  et  MS  Leid  ^uo-ttfViC  ^h-lq-xc^  y.i7r,rh  Is  6  (^^.'jvog. 
quod  item  H.  Stephanas  e  libris  suis  revocavit.  Herodot.  iii. 
p.  2 If)  '7o1:ov  ds  Yj  irfOfL-fidlri.  ubi  vide  Wesselingium.  Pro  ixio-r,- 
Tov  sensus  postulat  ixtrriTty.ov,  ut  pulclire  vidit  Salgasius  meus. 
Nisi  forte  hoc  verbale  inter  ilia  referre  malis,  quK  et  agendi  et 
patiendi  vim  habent.  Sic  v^fKrroc  pro  {/jSgicrnxog  Cyrop.  v. 
p  H?.  C  et  !xul;ij.7:toc  pro  fji,rj  iJ.-u.(^oiJi?vocy  ibid.  VIII.  p.  224.  C. 
Ut  ix-ix-n-Toc  pro  ij.3-j.:^-.ij^;vyi  apud  Sophocl.  Trachin  450.  et  apud 
alios  alia,  de  quibus  Hemsterhusius  ad  Lucian  Halcyon,  p.  179. 
Sed  quoniam  notatum  est  a  Grammaticis,  agendi  significati- 
onem  fi-equentem  esse  in  verbalibus  cum  a  priv.  compositis,  raris- 
simam  in  aliis,  non  dubitem  [j.iTY,Tixov  vulgato  ^i^YfTov  prseferre. 

Ibid  27,  Td;y  kquImv  ai^oSicr/oj;  Ylofj-ivoi.  Magna  scripturse 
vavietas  in  hoc  loco.  Ed.  Aldina  Iaou-svoj,  MS.  Leid.  et  Ed. 
Basil.  Y^XooyAvoiy  quod  participium  Gr3ecis  inauditum  puto.  Exc. 
Voss.  kXKoixsvrn,  quod  etiam  Bessarion  in  libro  suo  reperisse 
videtur,  vertens,  qnamvis  voluptatc  ducantur.  Xenophontis 
simplicitati  maxime  convenit,  quod  dedit  H  Stephanus,  y;$o'/x:vo<. 
Sic  in  Hieron.  p.  196.  x«»  d'^oolicrloi;  'ttslvto.  6[j,oim;  r^^saSai   soiks 

Ibid.  39.  dxXoi  (rvvTOfjiv^TUTY,.  Vertit  Cicero  de  Offic.  ii.  12. 
simul  tamen  respiciens  ad  alterum  locum,  i.  7.  wj  ovx.  eIy,  xaA- 
x'iMv  bU;  W  suio^lxv,  &c.  Prccclare  Socrates^  hanc  viam  ad 
gloriam  p7-oxi7namy  et  quas'  compend  ariam  dicebat  esse,  si  quis 
id  agerety  ut,  qualis  haheri  vellet,  talis  esset.  Vid.  P.  Victo- 
rium,  var.  lect.  v.  11.  quern  hie  locus  fugiebat. 

C.  8.  1.  TTo'^^v  ^a»v>j.  Attica  loquendi  formula.  Plato,  Pro- 
tagor.  init  /7o3:v,  cu  Ivrnpcinc,  (^oiiVY\  quod  Cicero  apud  Priscian. 
VI  p  706.  vertit:  Qtdd  tu,  unde  iandcm  appares,  oSocrate? 
Platonis  imitatione  Theophrastum  suum  sic  incipit  -^neas 
Gazsus  :  riol  ^rj  xot)  tto^ev,  'AzI');=  ;  Forte  et  Horatins  Sermonem 
quartum,  lib   ii.   ?'W^,  et  quo  Catius  ? 

C  9.    3     aoLi   ?:t>],   fuo-Tov   slvcu.     Simili   fere    forma    dicitur 

Anabas   lll.  p.  292.  C.  ra  11  tmv  <pl\MV  fjiovog  m=to  slSsva*  ot»  paa-rov 

p46xct>iTu  XuiJ^jSavsiv.  Sed  MS.  ab  Is.  Vossio  collatus  sic  habet: 

Kui  evi'j^a-Tsgog  wv  d-jo  rwv  cvko^uvtwv  A9ca/3avc»y.     Qua  lectione 

Vol.  hi.     No.  vi.  o 
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nihil  clegantius  et  verius,  modo  cov,  quod  alienuni  est,  dekatur. 
Cyrop.  I.  p.  S^.  B.  ysvo[x,ivoi  ovv  riveg  ovtco  eu'i^UEif  xui  Trpog  to  eu 
e^aTTCiTav  xai  7rpo.c  to  sv  ttKbovsktsIv,  tcrcac  &s  xx\  Trpog  to  4iiXox£pS=7v 
oJx  a$usi?  ovTBc.  Qui  locus  codicis  scripturam  egregie  confirmaU 
C.  10.  3,  Ko.)  fji.y}  fx.6vov  TO.  Legendum  :  xu)  {xrl  ij.6vov  tovto. 
abjectis  verbis,  asXiuofjisvov  Uavov  ovtu  ttoisTv,  quorum  ingrata  est 
repetitio.     Sic  etiam  Bessariou  in  libro  suo  repcrisse  videtur. 

L.  III.  c.  1.  1.  aJtowtraj  -  -  y,kziv.  Lexicon  MS.  Bibl.  San- 
genn,  'Axr/xrag  yj^siv,  ou^  rJKOVTU,  Ssvo<pu)V  ev  'A'TroixvYiixovsufn.acriv 
B^r],  Ku.)  MivoivlqriCy  xu]  a,XXoi.  Altera  tamen  cum  participio  coa- 
atructio  cxquisitior  est  et  Attica  magis. 

C.  5.  6.  ri  TToXiixovc  h'lTcvG-iv.  Bene  Brodseus  et  Ernestus  V.  C- 
corrigunt  7rokzfx.tou;-  quod  Exc.  Vossiana  confirmant.  Polyb.  vi- 
42,  loco  simillimo  :  otuv  i^h  tj  Sia  woAeja/cov  ^o'/3ov,  r^  dice  yrsgia-Tcca-iV 
^5iij,u)V0Cy  ogfj.-^  7rapa<7TJj  toTj  i^^uTuic,  o'Vfi.'tpovfiv  y.ai  Trgoas^civ  tov 
vouv  Tto  xv(SegvrjTYi,  ylvsTui  to  dsov,  &c.  Xenophontem  more  sua 
imitatur  Dio.  Chrys.  Or.  xxxi.  p.  360.  B. 

Ibid.  17.  TToXXr,  [jisv  dTTciploi.  Ex  antecedentibus  verbis,  sTT/^ofa- 
?ou(7*y  dxXriXoicy  venit  mihi  in  mentem  legere :  ttoXXyi  ju-sv  sTrrjosix 
xct)  xoLxlx.  Esedem  voces  permutantur  in  Artemidoro,  iv.  72. 
p.  243.  AioxXr^c  b  rgciiJiixaTixoi  <pol3o6[J.svog  10  aTrsi^/aj  deyvpiov 
d-rroXsa-cn.  ubi  vir  doctus  Animadv.  p.  711,  reponere  tentabat 
10  hii-Tropia;,  per  mercaturam ;  sed  legendum:  10  eTrripzlxcy  per 
calumniam  et  vexationem.  Alio  modo  idem  verbum  corrup- 
tum  est  in  Libanio,  Ep.  802.  yQriiJ.6iTMV  II  ttoXXojv  ccvtm  ol^oy^i- 
voov  Iv  To7^  xcixolg  Ixslvoic,  a  ccjtm  Trapa  Trig  II§oi^r}Tlou  ysyovev  h'mei- 
Ksiag.  ubi  Wolfius  reponlt  «Ix/«f,  Dorvillius  (f  »Aov;jjc--i'aj.  Neuter 
bene,     Libanius  scripsit  l7r-i]pslug. 

c.  6.  12.  auToSvj.  Grammaticus  M?.  Bibl.  Sangerm,  AutoSi, 
Sevo^oiV  h  iJ,ev  'j7rOjU.vy)jaov;U|tx,aT«;v  y.  'Hoo^OTog  Iv  iCTTOqiSov  y\ 
dvTi  TOV  avTog.  Scribe :  ocvt*  tov  uutou.  Herodoti  locus  est 
p.  225.  Toov  yivoiAZ'jQjv  avTO^sv  ^pTfjp,ccTMv.  ubi  Cod.  Arch.  avToQiy 
ut  Grammaticus  MS.  Sed  «uto9ev  utrique  loco  accommodatius 
judicamus. 

C,  7.  4,  xctTo.  [j-ovag.  Grammaticus  MS.  Bibl,  Sang.  Kutu- 
fj-ovug,  avTj  tou  12/a.     OovxvoltiYjg  d'     Sbvo^cov  'J'7rO|U,v>]i«.ovjuju.aTa;y  y. 

C.  9.  6.  Tijv  aveTr/o-TT^ftoo-ijv/jv.  Grammaticus  MS.  Bibl.  San- 
germ.   '^Sr)jao(rt;v)j.    asyo(pMV   'A'7roiJiVYj[/,ovsv[/.ci(Tiv.    'Adr,fji.0Tvvyi.  vox 

Tonica,  qua  Lesica  carent,  est  apud  Demogritum  Stobsi,  Tit.  vi. 
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p.  84.  pro  ajigorCi  animi  mcerme.    Aliam  formam  a5>;u,ov('a  con- 
servarunt  Hesych.  et  Suid.  in  v.    Vide  Foesium  CEcon.  Hipp.  v. 
'Adruovsg.     Suspicabar  aliquando,  hoc  vocabuluni,  cujus  nullum 
vestigium  in   Memorabilibus   reperitur,   a  Grammatico  lectum 
esse  IV.  2.     ubi  nunc  vulgatur  :     av   tu,  Iv  aQvixla  ovTog  (^ixov, 
hl(Tuc,  &c.  Verum  Grammaticus,   ut  opinor,  non  scripsit  d^- 
[/.oa-uvY,,  sed  dooirj[j.ocruvYi,  eamque  vocem  ex  hoc  ipso  loco  petiit, 
ubi  nunc  textum  occupat  «vf7r<a-Tr)ftocrt;v>;,  quae  est  interpretatio 
vocabuli  rarioris.     '^5a>;p.ovi»]  est  Homeri  Od.  />.  243.  S«r]|aocruv)] 
Orphei  Argon.  726.  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  175.  iv,  1273.  cui  ean- 
dem  vocem  ii.  1264.  bene  reddidit  Arnaldus  Lect.  Gr.  p.  240. 
Quod  si  quis  vocem  poetis  usitatam  in  Xenophonte  non  feren- 
dam  putet,  scito,  hunc  scriptorem,  in  summa  simplicitate,  plura 
vocabula  poetica,  quam  quemquam  Atticorum,  qui  prosa  ora- 
tione  scripserunt,  frequentasse  :  quod  verissimum  est  judicium 
magni  Hemsterhusii  ad  Thorn.    M.  p.  26.       Et   quid    causae 
est,     quare    Xenophonte    minias    dignum    putetur    ccdaYjixoa-vvriy 
quam  ga^jaovcVTaTor,  Cyrop.  i.  p.  6.  C.  aut  aSai^j,  p.  37.  A.    In 
Anabas.  i.  p.  266.  D.  vulgo  editur :  I'vSx  Kvcog  svixocQecrTCiTog  -  - 
eioy.si  slvui.  ubi  Mssti,  quos  viri  docti  adhibuerunt,  pro  ev?p,a5aV- 
T«Tojbene  legunt  aldrjao^Aa-TaToc.    Nee  aliter  MS.  cujus  excerpta 
penes  me  sunt.     Sed  qui  primus  sufjucc^hrurog  in  textum  intulit, 
non  ci]^fj,ovsaTUTog,  sed  duYi[xovi(TTctTog  in  suo  codice  invenit,  cujus 
explicatio  est   sv[jia.^s(TToiTog.     Hsec  satis    probabiliter   disputata 
videntur  pro  voce  udurifj.oj-6yriv.     Verum  tamen  una,    ne  quid 
dissimulem,  superest  ratio  vulgatx  scripturse  defendendae.  Potuit 
Grammaticus   dlr.\un<j(}vr^'j   vel  a'Sa^^aoo-yvjjv    ducere    e    deperdito 
Memorabilium  loco.     Periisse   autem  baud  pauca,  non  solum 
apparet  e  codd.  Msstis,  quorum  alius  alio  plenior  est,  sed  etiam 
e  Grammaticis  antiquis,  qui  nonnulla  e  Memorabilibus  laudant, 
qux  in  libris  nostris  frustra  quieruntur.     Moeris   Atticista,  ut 
hoc  utar,  p.  151.  inde  afFert  skKB^^fi^gi  p.  164.  eTrir^tisloug  pro 
cognaiis,  quorum  neutrum  Piersoni  sagacitas  invenit.     Quid  ? 
Cicero  quoque  integriore  exemplo  usus  videtur,  de  N.  D.  i.  12. 
Atque  etiam  XenopJion  pauci&ribus  verbis  eadem  fere  peccat : 
facit  enim  in  iis,  quce  a  Socrate  dicta  retulitf  Soa-atem  dispu- 
tajitemy  forviam  Dei  quceri  non  oportere :  eiimdemque  et  Solera 
et  animum  Deum  dicere :  et  mod;)  unum,  turn  autem  plmrs  Dcos. 
Locus  de  forma  Dei  noa  qussrenda  extat  iv.  3.   Sed  ubi  Socrates 
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in  his  libris  Solem,  ubi  animum  Dcum  dixit,  ubi  dcniquc  unum 
aut  plures  esse  Decs  ? 

C.  11.  1.  OiogoTT).  Hunc  locum  laudat  Athenneus  v.  p.  220'. 
F.  cujus  verba  per  festinationem  pro  Xenophontis  accepit  N. 
Heinsius  ad  Ovid.  Trlst.  ii.  418,  Theodote  postea  cum  Alci- 
biade  consuevit,  eumque  mortuum,  mcliebri  sua  veste  contec- 
tum,  cremavit.  Vide  Athenseum,  xiii.  p.  574.  F.  Earn  inter 
nobilissimus  G^rseci^e  meretrices  commemorat  Libanius,  T.  r. 
p.  582. 

Ibid.  6.  T«  Trpcj  Tov  (^'tov.  Hue  respexit  Grammaticus  MS. 
Bibl.  Sang.  Bloc,  ettj  uXoycov  ^cooov,      Ssvo'^wv  ' A7rofjivy]f/,ovs6[x,cicnv. 

Ibid.  8.  OTJ  jU-iV  ydg  rrig  vjxtoc  y;u,ovTai.  Cum  hoc  loco  com" 
parandus  alius,  et  re  et  verbis  conveniens,  Cyrop.  i.  p.  36.  A. 
Utroque  loco  ocr/xi^  legitur,  non  o'ifx.r:,  qua  tamen  forma  Xenophon 
usus  est,  teste  Phrynieho  de  Diction.  Attic,  p.  SO, 

Ibid.  14.  ^icii^s'jyoii<ruj  ec/jgdvcoc  jj,a.\iaTa.  S=>j5«3cri.  Moc  prxcep- 
tumtenebat  meretrix  apud  Terentium,  Heaut.  ii.  3.  125. 

quendam  7nisere  offendi  militem, 
Ejus  noctem  orantem :  htvc  arte  tractabat  vii-uniy 
Ut  illius  animum  aipidum  inopid  incenderet. 
Alclphron.  ll.  1.  p.  202.  tu:  o-kuktouv   aXXois   Tct-yy   iMupcuvoixsva; 
y,?croACiiOo6Gcic  p^ap/raj,  t'va  /xaAAov  s^aTrrcoVTai  Tolg  lLix(TTr,[xu(Tt.     Sic 
Ille  locus   legeadus.     Ordo   verborum   est :    iJ,B(To?.x(S»6aci5  nxg 
yjuqixai;  )U.apaivo/x£V«j  ty.yh  OTrtoaouv  aKXwc. 

Ibid.  17.  ^iKvjx'cpix  (ToutvZovYi.  Venuste,  ut  nihil  supra.  Est 
enim  propria  meretrlcum,  amatores  excludentium,  formula,  I'voov 
fTc^cj.  Lucian.  Dial.  Meretr.  Xii.  p.  SlO^ixryx'  a7reV.A=((ra  IkUvTciy 
ivZov  'htccg,  e'lTTOva-a.  VIII.  p.  300.  IttciIi)  '6s  iXdovra.  tcotI  aTrixXsia-a.' 
A'aAAjaSijf   yap  evlov  r/V. 

C.  12.  2'.  soiv  ouTco  Tuywo-i,  rrjv  ^xXBTrwrarriV  louXi'iWJ.  Hsec 
7crba  desunt  in  codice  Bessarionis,  et  ed.  Basil-.  Teneam  rr^'i 
y^aX-r'MToi.Tr^'j  dovXslav,  sed  facile  abesse  patlar  lav  ovtm  ru^acrt, 
quae  e  prascedentibus  temere  repetita  videntur. 

Ll.  iV.  C.  2.  2.  8»a  ^wova-lciv  Ttvog  twv  <ro<t'Cov.  AUusit  ad  notls- 
simum  senarium  sive  Euripidis,  sIveSophoclis; 

i'&4.(jj  Tugoivvo^  toov  (rQ<^m  (rvvou(ria.. 
Ibid.  5.  ev  vixiv  dTroKivhvvjMv.     Eleganter  et  apposite  ad  hunc 
locum  Plinlus,  H.  N.  xxix.  1 .  Discunt  periculis  ?wsins,  et  expe- 
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'.immta per mortes agu7it :  Medicoque  tantam  hominem  occidtsse 
iinpunitas  siimjna  est.  'ATroxiviuvrjsiv  touto,  vei  Iv  tovtm  est  peri-' 
culiini  facere.     Lysias,  p.  96.  aXX'  uttcxivIuvsvov  tovto. 

Ibid.  8.  S8.  ypuixy^aTct.  PhrynLchus,  vapaa-K.  :fo$.  MS.. 
Fqcit^-svc  aa)  0  Xxyqu'^oc,  xai  rpaixfjiu,  to  Kuiypa.^riij.a,  xai  kyrKrvoXuiv 
rqufj-auru,  xa»  ra.  4/»)<f/(r,aaTa,  wg  Ar^fj^otT^iVY,;,  xui  to.  <jvyyca.jxuiot.Tci 
T'2'j  dp^al'jov  uvlpwv,  u>i  Sbvo^mv.  Vide  de  Venat.  p.  998.  A.  et 
Valkenar.  Anim.  ad  Ammon.  p.  55. 

C.  3.  8.  xu)  TOUTO  ±iX'-iM^MT:la.  Post  li3sc  verba  Codex  Excerp- 
torum  e  Xenophontis  Memorabilibus,  quern  apud  virum  amplis- 
simum,  Ger.  Meermannum,  evolvimiis,  egregium  supplementum 
praebet :  to  i\  xu\  d^px  ^[xlv  cI'^Sovm^  outcu  Travxap^oD  Oia^iicnxi,  od 
[xovov  -TTpoixciyjjv  xvA  auvrgo^ov  Ko^c,  uKXa.  xa)  "KcKuyr^  ttsqUv  hi  avTou, 
xa\  TO.  iTTiT^^BiOL  uKKoc  dXKayo^i  xa)  kv  clXXolaTrri  aTsKXc/xsvo;  TTOpi- 
'(zo-iat,  TTwg  ouy^  virlp  Koyov  dvsx<^pa(rTov ;  Scilicet  Hie  quoque 
accidit,  quod  infinitis  aiiis  locis,  ut,  librarii  oculis  ab  altero  to  dl 
ad  alterum  aberrantibus,  qux  in  medio  erant,  omitterentur. 
■Notandum  autem,  (tuvt^o'^ov  hk  dici  pro  simplici  Tpo(^ov,  ut  pauIo 
ante,  a-wT^i^siv  os  xa)  avToug  rjji.ucy  pro  simplici  Tgi-^mv.  -^lianus, 
.qui  plura  ex  hoc  Xenophontis  loco  expressit,  apud  Suid.  v. 
ApKTTapyoc  Tsy.  xa)  a'ipoc  CTTray,  xai  ^X-'^  Tpo-^iiv  ^,cor,g  to  s^  aiiTOU 
'!Tvsu[jLa.  Aurns  vitales  dicunt  Poetas  Latini,  ut  Virgil.  JEr\.  i. 
387.  Mox  Valkenarius  noster  emendat :  xa)  toL  sTnTY^na  akXov 
aXKoa-B  Trrj  (TTcKXofxevov  h  aXXodarrr  iroplKca^ai.  Denique  ultima 
VOX  avix^paijTov  non  est  Xenophontis,  sed  Grammaticij  expli- 
cantis  formulam  {nrlgXoyov. 

Ibid.  9.  OTJ  oux  dv  vTrivsyxoifjiEv.  Eadem  aliis  verbis  dicit 
Cyrop.  VI.  p.  161.  C.  quern  locum  comparent  Atticse  venustatis 
studiosi.     Hinc  multa  duxit  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  iii.  p.  49-  50. 

Ibid.  13.  aTOtSri  Tr,  xa)  uyix,  xa)  ayr,paTOV.  Similis  locus  in 
divina  ilia  Cyri  morientis  oratione,  viii.  p.  237.  C.  o)  xa)  tjjv  t^v 
o>MV  TYjyh  Ta^iv  (rvvi-xoucriv  aTgi^r,  xa)  ayriquTOv  xu)  d-ja^.dpT-^TQV. 
imde  corrigcndus  PoHux,  n.  14,  scvo^Hiv  l\,  tijv  dyr,paTov  co^av* 
Scribe  Ta^tv. 

C.  4.  5.  hxalov;  -miriQaiT^ii.  Jixaiog  dicitur  vel  de  re,  vel  de 
persona,  in  qua  nee  uhuudat  a/it/uid,  nee  dejuil,  (jiia:  ntuneri 
fuo  par  est,  numeris  suis  absolufa.  Herodot.  ii«  149.  a\  V 
ixuTOV  opyuia)  ^Ixxial  bWi  CTaSjov  k^dyrXdgov.  quo  respicit  Gram* 
mat.  MS.  Bibl.  Sang-  Alxaiov  pihpov,  to  To-ov.  'HgoioTog  p, 
.^schinej  adv.  Ctesiph.  p.  44L  t/j  oh  aVoSiSsixxaj  Xoyog  hxalco 
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truvfiyoqw.  ubi  vocis  vim  prseclare  illustravit  Jo.  Taylorus.  Latini 
eodem  scnsu  Just  urn  dicunt,  ut  Fabricius  Bibl.  Gr.  Vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
male  reprehendat  interpretem  Luciani  de  Hist,  conscr.  p.  52. 
ZUaiog  o-uyy (/u^shg,  Justus  scriptor,  vertentem.  Huic  notioni 
affinisj  est  altera,  qua  iUatov  dicitur,  quod  omnibus  partibus 
sequabllitatem  servat,  frequens  ilia  in  Hippocrate,  et  copiose 
explicata  a  Foesio  in  CEcon.  sed  minime  intellecta  ab  interpre- 
tibus  in  Xenophonte  nostro  Cyrop.  ii.  p.  50.  B.  out;  yug  ixp[/,a 
Iyittov  TuyiJ  ysvoir'  dv  ^paoswJ  'i^nrxv  hovrcov,  outb  liy.xiovy  doixMV 
o-uvr^eyyaevwv.  ubi  ^Ik'mov  ccgixot.  est  ciirnis  (cquabiiUatem  in 
eundo  servans,  adiKoi  *Woj,  equi  iiiccquales  vel  robore,  vet  veloci^ 
tate.  Sic  a  Polluce,  i.  196.  lUaios  tjjv  yvu^ov  dicitur  equus 
qui  maxUlam  aquabHiter  mollem  habet :  contra  a  Xenophonte 
de  re  equestr.  p.  936.  et  a  Polluce,  1.  c.  197.  ulnae  rrjv  yvdkv 
cui  pars  maxillcR  mollis  est,  pars  dura.  AIkohov  autem  aq^a 
quam  temere  vexavit  Leunclavius^  apparet  ex  Lexico  MS.  Bibl. 
Sangerm.  'A^iKOfxa^ovg  iWouj  Bsvo(i>wv  rovg  Ivtr-nsihli  Ksysi,  xcti 
Alxcuov  apiia,  to  svTrsiOeg.  ubi  corrigendum  vldetur :  ^ Aliytoyvd^oui 
'hiTOuc,  quos  Xenophon  eodem  loco  etiam  IrsgoyvaSouj  appellat. 
Hsec  scripseram,  cum  CI.  Beioto,  Hist.  Academ.  Inscript. 
T.  XXXIV.  p.  17.  eandem  Xenophontei  loci  interpretandi  ratio- 
nem  placuisse  viderem.  Sed  ut  redeam  illuc,  unde  deflexi, 
ssepe  miratus  sum,  tamdiu  tamque  patienter  pro  Xenophonteis 
legi  potuisse  verba  putida  et  prseter  rem  inculcata,  4;ao-»  U  nveg 
xu)  iTTTTOV  xat  /Soyv  TM  BovXo[^svca  dixalovg  7i(iiricru(7^ai.  'kolvtol  (JiecrToi 
shai  Twv  iioa^ovTMv.  quse  sciolus  formasse  videtur  ex  Platone 
Apolog.  Socrat.  p.  359.  G.  si  [/,sv  <tov  too  vUs  ttoiXco  yj  [j^ocry^ui  kye- 
ylcrSvjv,  sTp^^OjXsv  av  ccutoIv  iTTKTTOiTYiv  Aa/SsTvj  xa)  [/.KTSuKTOccrSai,  og 
easAAsv  auTW  xuXco  xaya^cti  ttoiyjitsiv  tjjv  7:PO(r^xov<rav  dgsTi^v. 

Ibid.  6.  sTi  ydg  (rb  -  -  sxclvu  tu  uvtu  Xsysig.  Dio  Chrys. 
Or.  III.  p.  40.  C.  hsec  memoriter  sic  laudat :  TraAiv  crv  raura, 
^MxpuTsc ;  ubi  scribendum  :  TraAjv  av  TavTd  tuvtu. 

C.  8.  8.  el  Is  (3iu)(ro[^ai  TrXsico  ^povov.  Perspicua  imitationis 
vestigia  sunt  in  Auctore  Socrat.  Epist.  p.  33.  ubi  scribendum, 
yr}pccc  67r»x£To-5«;,  et  in  Dione  Chrys.  Or.  xxviii.  p.  291.  C. 
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ON  DR.  ADAM  CLARKEs  Al\lNOTylTIONS   ON 
THE  BIBLE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

It  must  necessarily  be  admitted,  that  there  is  not 
any  thing  of  greater  moment  to  Christians  of  every  denomina- 
tion, than  to  have  proper  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  in 
their  addresses  to  him.  They,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking, 
see  the  necessity  of  being  settled  in  their  views  concerning  this 
first  grand  essential  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Such  as  are 
careless  concerning  this  matter,  are  no  doubt  of  that  number  to 
whom  those  words  were  addressed,  ^e  know  not  zchat  ye 
7Corship.  Therefore  my  view,  in  this  article,  is  to  offer  to  the 
consideration  of  your  readers,  some  reasons  for  asserting,  con- 
sistently with  the  Bible,  and  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  churches, 
the  Unity  of  God,  in  one  divine  person,  without  denying  a 
Trinity  in  the  divine  nature. 

From  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  famous  council  of  Nice, 
the  Unity  of  God  was  the  primary  doctrine  of  this  pure 
Apostolic  church.  But  when  Arius  brought  forth  his  views,  to 
the  present  day,  most  of  the  Christian  churches  have  entertained 
a  different  opinion,  viz.  that  instead  of  one  God,  as  had  hereto- 
fore been  the  belief  of  all  who  were  sound  in  the  faith,  the 
doctrine  of  three  persons  out  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  not 
three  persons  in  the  Divine  nature,  has  been  held  forth  to  the 
injury  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  express  contradiction 
to  the  sacred  scriptures. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  Trinity 
of  persons  /'//  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  difference  of  sentiment 
has  arisen  from  considering  God  as  existing  in  a  threefold 
visibility,  ox  \n  three  r//.s///<f^/?e/-40/<6  out  of  himself,  instead  of 
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three  pcr.ions  in  himself.  All  churches  have  been  guilty  of 
this  error  in  some  degree  j  but  it  certainly  is  not  consistent 
with  the  Articles,  Homi]ies,  Creeds,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  are  clear  and  express  as  to  this  doctrine. 
Though  some  of  her  members  may  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I 
trust  I  shall  prove  in  this  article,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
of  England  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostolic  churches  on  this  important  subject,  consequently  with 
the  scripture;  an4  that  zee  u'ornhip  one  God  in  Trin/fi/,  and 
Trinit'i  in  Unitj/;  neither  confounding  the  persons ;  nor  dividing 
the  substance. 

On  the  ground  of  belicviag  that  there  is  a  Trinity  of  persons 
out  of  tlie  Divine  natute,  has  arisen   the  false  and  dangerous 
notion  of  a  plurality  of    Gods.     This  is  a  'charge   which  is 
always    brought   by   those    who    call    themselves    i'l/itaiia/ts, 
iigainst  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  Trinity  of  persons  in 
God.     If  we  worship  a  Trinity  uuf  of  the  Divinity,  or  three 
distinct  persons,  co-eval,  co -existent,  and  co-cternal  with  each 
other,  and  who  are  co-partners  in  the  essential  principles  of 
Deity,    w:e  certainly  do  not  worship  either  agreeably  to   the 
express  letter  of  scripture,  or   consistently  with  the  definition 
which  is  given   in  the  Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Homilies  of  the 
Church  of   England.     In  this  sense   ice  should  con/'ound  the 
persons,  and  divide  the  substance.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
worship  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divinity,  cu-ccal,  co-existent, 
and  co-elernal  with  each  other,  we  neither  confound  the  persons, 
nor  divide  the  substance.     The  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  IIg^i/  Spirit,  is  all  one:  the  gt-irij  cf^ual,  the 
viajesty  co-eternal.     The  Fattier  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  the 
Holy  Spirit  eternal,  and  i/et  tluy  are  not  three  eternals,  three 
incomprehensibles, — tluee  uncreated, —  three  Gods — but  one. 

But  there  is  a  greater  error  which  modern  Unitarians  have 
fallen  into,  even  than  that  of  worshipping  three  distinct  persons 
o«'  of  the  Divinity  :  for  if  they  reject  a  Triiiity  of  persons  out 
of  the  Divinity,  and  in  their  addresses  attempt  to  personify 
Deity,  they  must  necessarily  v/orship  an  unknown  God,  like 
some  of  the  anc'ent  Jews,  who  having  views  of  this  nature, 
wer:  told,  t/e  worship  i/e  knoa  not  what,  an  infinitely  extended 
nietaphysical  being  like  infinite  space,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
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.anobject  of  worship.  Therefore  they  who  address  the  Divine 
Being  in  his  essence,  without  that  Being  existing  in  a  form, 
must  necessarily  address  a  non-entity.  Such  persons  cannot  be 
said  to  worship  a  God,  it  is  a  phantom,  a  God  of  their  own 
forming,  which  exists  only  in  their  imagination.  Those  who 
attempt  to  personify  the  infinite  aiid  incomprehensible  Deity, 
or  the  Fathevy  to  the  exclusion  of  the  person  of  Christ,  are 
truly  followers  of  the  Sabellian  heresy,  which,  in  fact,  was  the 
doctrine  of  Arius,  and  his  followers  ;  allowing  them  to  have 
views  of  the  essential  principles  of  Deity  in  human  form,  which 
was  an  article  of  their  belief.  But  this  doctrine  was  rejected 
by  the  great  body  of  Christians  at  that  day,  by  which  we  under- 
stand that  the  worship  of  utie  God  in  Ttiniti/,  and  Trinity  in 
I  ni/y,  was  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ,  and  the  Apostolic 
churches. 

This  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Being  is  so  consistent 
with  enlightened  reason,  that  tht  re  is  no  possibility  of  account- 
ing for  the  vast  progress  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  which 
spread  oyer  nations  far  more  extensive  and  populous  than  all 
the  Christian  nations,  but  on  the  ground  of  that  favorite  tenet  of 
Mahomet,  that  God  is  one.  It  was  this  that  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reception  of  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  in  the 
seventh  century  almost  swept  the  Christian  church  from  half 
the  world. 

Many  writers,  in  every  age,  since  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
council,  have  attempted  to  show,  that  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons,  or  a  plurality  of  Gods,  is  to  be  proved  from  the  word 
D\"tV^^  Elhoim,  God,  which  they  say  is  a  plural  noun.  A 
modern  commentator  on  the  Bible,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  says, 
that  D^■1'7^<  Elhoim,  God,  is  certainly  the  plural  forra  of  bii 
JE  .  As  this  plurality  appears  in  so  many  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings  to  be  confined  to  f/nee  persons,  hence  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  being  sensible,  that  the  very  first  verse  in  the 
Bible  contradicts  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  where  the  noun 
D\'i7l;s  Elhoim,  God,  is  joined  with  a  verb  singular  to  prevent 
any  objection  on  this  ground,  he  endeavours  to  give 
his  gloss  upon  it  as  follows  — "  The  verb  K12  Baara,  he 
createa,  being  joined  in  the  singular  number  with  this  ploiul 
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noun,  has  been  considered  as  pointing  out,  and  not  obscurely, 
the  unity  of  these  Divine  Persons  in  this  work  of  creation.  In 
the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  from  the  infinite  and  indivisible  Unity 
of  the  persons,  there  can  be  but  one  will,  one  purpose,  and  one 
infinite  uncontrollable  energy." 

It  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  when  persons  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity,  or  endeavour  to  define  this  mystery,  they 
should  render  it  plain  by  familiar  examples.  Surely,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  has  asserted  it  to  be  so,  he  should  at  the  same  time  have 
informed  us,  how  these  three  iiijinitea,  these  three  eternals^ 
could  be  actuated  "  by  one  zcill,"  and  not  by  three  zcilh  ;  "  by 
one  infinite  and  uncontrollahle  energy"  and  not  by  three 
infinite  and  nncontrollable  energies.  These  words,  I  admit, 
are  high-sounding  words,  but  they  certainly  convey  no  infor- 
mation to  the  mind,  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one,  from  such  a 
definition,  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

It  does  not  appear  th'at  this  view  of  the  Trinity,  as  given  by 
this  commentator,  "  has  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of  all  those, 
who  have  been  deemed  sound  in  the  faith  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,"  as  he  says,  it'  has.  Faith  has  become  so 
common  a  word,  that  we  find  it  applied  in  all  cases  to  things 
which  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have 
faith,  or  belief,  in  that  which  does  not  come  within  the  grasp 
of  our  understanding  j  however  it  may  be  the  confession  of  the 
lip,  it  certainly  cannot  be  an  object  of  faith.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  God  j  this  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  because  the 
works  of  creation  incontestibly  prove  it  \  and  we  may  be  asked, 
if  we  can  comprehend  him.  If  by  comprehending  God  be 
meant  his  infinite  perfections,  the  answ^er  must  necessarily  be 
in  the  negative  ;  because  that  which  is  finite  can  never  go 
beyond  its  own  sphere,  consequently  cannot  extend  its 
researches  to  that  which  is  infinite.  When  we  are  told  that 
there  are  three  distinct  and  visible  persons  out  of  the  Divinity, 
and  again,  that  these  three  persons  are  one,  it  never  can  be 
comprehended,  because  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  common 
sense,  and  can  form  no  part  of  our  faith.  But  so  far  as  God 
has  made  himself  known  by  the  person  of  Christ,  so  far  God 
becomes  an  object  of  faith  in  unity  j  and  this  unity  has  formed 
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a  part  of  the  creed  of  all  those  who  have  been  sound  in  the 
faith  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  plain  and  incontrovertible  declara- 
tions, which  prove  that  DN'l'^i^  Elhoim  is  not  a  plural,  but  a 
noun  singular,  this  writer  refers  to  a  variety  of  passages, 
noticed  by  Parkhurst,  who  tells  us,  that  the  word  DNi^>i, 
Elhoim,  is  ]o'med  with  adjectives,  verbs,  and  pronoiins  pluralt 
from  which  they  infer,  that  this  word  must  be  plural  also.  I 
shall  examine  a  few  of  these  passages. 

In  the  1st  Samuel,  iv,  8.  the  word  D''^t'?^^  Elhoim,  God,  is 
supposed  to  be  plural  by  Parkhurst  and  Dr.  Clarke,  because  it 
is  connected  with  D^''1^>i^T  haadirim,  on  the  ground  of  the 
plural  termination.  But  D**  i/im,  does  not  form  the  plural,  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  show.  The  translation  of  this  verse, 
as  it  stands  in  our  Bible,  is  as  follows — "  Wo  unto  us,  who 
shall  deliver  m  out  of  the  hand  of  these  mighty  Gods,  these  are 
the  Gods  that  smote  the  Egijptians  zcith  all  the  plagues  in  the 
wilderness."  Had  this  writer  but  attended  to  the  original,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  hasty  in  concluding  that  DN^7^  Elhoim^ 
God,  was  a  plural  noun.  He  must  have  been  sensible,  one 
would  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  smitten 
with  the  plagues  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  Egypt ;  and  that  for 
this  reason  there  must  have  been  some  error  in  the  translation 
of  this  verse,  which  Dr.  Clarke  will  do  well  to  remark  when  he 
publishes  this  part  of  the  Bible. 

There  are  three  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  which  are 
not  rendered  truly,  and  which  are  only  noticed  by  the  word  these^ 
viz.  Dtl  rh'ik  n'^J^n  which  ought  to  be  rendered  as  in  Gen. 
xxxix,  19.  after  this  manner,  or,  witli  these  things.  The 
Word  n3p  mnkkaahy  is  also  rendered  plagues ;  but  as  the 
plagues  were  inflicted  in  Egypt,  and  not  in  the  wilderness,  as 
observed ;  neither  can  this  be  the  true  rendering. 

This  word  is  used  here  as  it  is  in  many  other  places  of 
scripture,  to  signify  slaughter ;  see  the  passages  where  the  same 

word  occurs,  and  is  thus  rendered  ;  Jos.  x.  10. 20 — Jud.  xi.  3 

Ch.  XV.  8.  — 1  Sam.  vi.  19.— Ch,  xiv.  30.— Ch.  xix.  8  — 
1  Kings,  XX.  21. — 2  Chron.  xiii.  17. — In  this  chapter  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites  were  opposed 
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to  each  other  hi  the  field  ;  they  had  heard  how  God  had  Inter- 
posed in  their  behalf  when  they  left  Egypt  at  the  Red  Sea, 
They  had  heard  of  the  Ark  of  God,  and  of  the  destruction 
that  took  place  on  the  Egyptians,  when  it  was  carried  out  of 
the  sea  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  And  now  at  this  time,  when 
they  heard  a  greax  shout  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  were  tol4 
tiiat  the  Ark  of  God  had  arrived,  they  said.  Ho  unto  us,  ivlio 
shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of  this  famous  Godi  after 
this  manner  God  smote  the  Egyptians  zviih  all  the  slaughter  in 
the  zmlderness.  From  which  it  is  plain,  that  DTt^i^  Elhoim, 
God,  is  not  a  plural  noun,  and  that  this  passage  in  JSamuel  is 
most  injudiciously  translated. 

Again,  Deut.  v.  23.  God  doth  talk  with  man,  and  he  livctli. 
But  this  is  no  proof  that  D'H'?);^  Elhoim,  God,  is  a  plural 
noun,  because  it  is  joined  with  D^TKn  Adam  :  Adam  is  a  noun 
singular.  But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument  only,  that 
it  were  plural,  the  Dr.  and  others  who  have  noticed  this, 
should  have  recollected  that  the  rT  he  prefixed,  is  not  noticed 
m  the  translation.  It  is  emphatic,  ?*nd  is  to  be  rendered  by 
the,  this.  They  also  should  have  remembered,  that  God  did 
not  speak  with  man  in  the  plural,  hut,  as  it  will  then  read, 
uith  tiie  man.  They  indeed  heard  his  voice,  but  Goi\.  spake 
only  with  Moses.  The  clause  truly  reads,  (}od  doth  talk  ui'li 
the  man,  and  lie  Hveth. 

Chap.  iv.  7.  \i'7K  Eloeheoy  God,  wliich  is  evidently  singular, 
is  joined  with  DTl'i'h^  Elhoim,  God  j  but  had  D'^'^S;*  Elhoim 
been  plural,  the  venerable  writer  could  not  have  committed, 
such  a  blunder,  as  the  verse  would  then  read,  J  or  zdiat  nation 
is  so  great  who  hath  Gods  so  nigh  unto  them  1Tn'?W  niH"'^ 
as  the  Lord  our  Gods. 

Gen.  XXXV.  7.  And  he  built  there  an  altar,  and  eallcd  the 
place  El-hethel,  beratee  there  God  appeared  unto  him  uhen  he 
Jied  from  the  face  of  his  brother.  The  verb  ^b^'l  Niglou,  is 
no  doubt  plural,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  D''n'?i^  Elhoim^ 
God,  therefore  is  no  proof  that  it  is  a  plural  noun.  This 
writer  should  have  told  us,  that  tbe  translators  have  erred  in 
tlie  application  of  ^b^^  A'/g/o//,  as  well  as  in  the  translation  of 
tliat  word  j  for  it  is  rendered  as  the  third  person  singular  preter 
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of  the  verb,  whereas  it  is  the  third  person  phiral.  And  instead 
of  its  being  applied  to  God  as  appearing  to  Jacob,  it  is  in  the 
oridr.al  applied  to  Jacob  and  all  his  house,  when  they  removed 
from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  Tiz,  t/iei/  appeared.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  if  DTl/hi  Elhoiai,  v/ere  a  plural  noun,  the 
clause  should  be  rendered  thus,   Gjds  appeared  uido  him. 

^:^1  Niglou,  19  the  third  person  plural  preter  in  Niphal,  io 
appear,  be  discovered,  revealed,  to  be  rcmovedy  captiviti/, 
Sam.  ii.  14-.  ^V.T  vhy  and  tliei/ have  not  discovered. —Ezck.xxm, 
H.  ^b?,  HDn  these  discovered. —  Jer.  xiii.  22,  thy  skirts  ^bp 
are  discovered.  The  words  b^  r\"l  bti.  El-heth-el,  which  are 
thus  retained  in  the  translation,  confuse  the  passage  ;  they  truly 
read  the  might)/  one  of  Bethel,  and  the  ^  he,  prefixed  to 
D'rt'^t^  FJhoim,  which  is  omitted  in  the  translation,  and  not 
noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is  as  necessary  a  word  as  any  in  the 
passage ;  it  is  emphatic,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  6,  and 
the  Latin  hicy  literally  the,  this,  viz.  this  God,  or  tJie  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  strange  Gods,  which  his  family  had  brought 
with  thejTi. 

in'^112  Bahurecho,  is  rendered  in  the  translation  as  the 
third  person  singular  preter,  in  kal,  viz.  zchen  hejled;  but  it  is 
properly  the  infinitive,  and  should  be  rendered,  in  his  ffj/ing,  or  of 
his  Jii/ing.  The  Septuagint  have  understood  the  word  in  this 
sense,  and  have  rendered  it  by  the  infinitive  of  the  verb — Iv  tw 
ii.-:T':ililpu.<Tv.civ,in  hisj! ijing.  All  this  will  appear  obvious  to  the  learned, 
and  the  verse  will  be  rendered  consistently  with  tlie  Hebrew, 
2nd  the  Septuagint,  as  follows  :  And  he  built  there  an  altar, 
and  called  the  place,  the  might i/  one  of  Bethel,  because  there 
iheif  appeared,  (Jacob  and  his  family)  before  him,  the  God  of 
his  fi/ing  from  the  face  of  his  brother;  or,  agreeably  to  the 
idiom  of  our  language,  thus :  the  God  that  protected  him  in  his 
fi/ino,  from  the  face  of  his  brother.  From  which  it  is  plain, 
that  this  passage,  when  truly  rendered,  is  consistent,  without 
making  D^■ib^i  Elhoim,  a  plural  noun,  admitting  it  were 
connected  with  'hmi  JSHglou.  Jacob  and  his  family  ceased  to 
worship  the  idols  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  they 
appeared   before,    or    worshipped  before,     DNi*??^'"!   this  God, 
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the  mightt/  one  of  Bethel^  the  Gad  who  protected  him  in  his 
FLYING  //ow  the  face  (if  hi.';  brother. 

Chap.  xxxi.  7.  D^ib^^  iJiri^  iih^  bid  God  xcoidd  not  suffer 
him.  Here  D\i'?J<  Elhoim,  God,  is  plural,  we  are  told, 
because  it  is  connected  with  liD^  Nethano,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  plural.  I  shall  pursue  my  usual  method  of  suffering  the 
scripture  to  speak  for  itself ;  i^riJ  Nethano,  is  in  this  passage 
as  it  stands  in  the  translation,  truly  rendered  by  sujfer  him. 
See  Jud.  XV,  1.  but  her  father  iJJl^  ikb']  zcould  not  suffer  him. 
1    Sam.   xviii.   2.    and  zcould    l^jSj  n"?")    not    let    kirn   return. 

T  ; 

Chap,  xxiii.  14.  but  God  i^JIJ  dc/in'rcd  him  not.  Therefore 
it  is  no  proof  that  Elhoim  is  a  plural  noun. 

Gen.  xxxi.  53.  iio3tLr>  nim  ''rt':'>J1  D^^D^*  ^'1bi*,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Nahor  Judge.  This  is  perfectly 
right  as  it  stands  in  the  translation.  lIOBlt^  Yeshiphatou,  is 
plural ;  but  "T^b'tk  FJohea  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
rendered  as  a  plural  noun,  it  is  only  a  noun  singular  in 
regimen. 

There  are  in  this  verse  two  Gods  mentioned  by  Laban,  viz. 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor.  Abraham  was 
a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  Nahor  was  an  idolater  •,  so  that 
Laban,  who  worshipped  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers,  calls 
his  God  to  witness,  as  well  as  the  God  of  Abraham.  Therefore 
the  verse  is  correct  without  supposing  Crt^K  Elhoim  to  be 
plural. 

Chap.  xi.  7.  Go  to,  let  us  go  douiii  and  confound  their 
lano-iiage.  Parkhurst  and  Dr.  Clarke  should  have  pointed  out 
the  noun  or  verb  plural,  v/hich  they  say  is  connected  with 
DTibSt  Elhoim,  God,  in  this  verse.  But  Q^Tp^  Elhoim  does 
not  occur  in  these  verses,  so  that  this  commentator  must  have 
copied  it  from  Parkhurst,  without  examining  either  the  chapter 
or  the  verse.  It  must  therefore  have  been  an  oversight  in  both 
these  good  men,  and  consequently  cannot  be  any  proof  that 
D\'iVK  Elhoim  is  a  plural  noun.  The  whole  of  this  narrative 
concerning  the  confusion  of  tongues  is  very  incorrectly  rendered, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  these  writers  have  not  given  us  any 
information  on  this  important  subject.      An  article  on   this 
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miracle  of  ages  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Classical  Journal,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

Chap.  iii.  22,  And  the  Lord  God  said,  behold  (he  man 
^'^)^  nilD  DVJ^  ^3(3p  inK3  iTn  is  become  as  one  of  us  to  knoio 
good  and  evil.  There  are  two  things  in  this  clause  which 
require  our  serious  attention,  viz.  to  whom  the  words  is  become 
as  one  of  usy  are  applied  ;  and  the  true  meaning  and  application 
of  i^ni  ^ilD  D^lb  to  know  good  and  evil.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  Adam  knew  good  and  evil  before  the  fall,  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  an  accountable  creature  j  evil  to  him  would  have 
been  as  good,  and  good  the  same  as  evil.  <'  This  passage," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  on  all  hands  is  allowed  to  be  difficult,  and 
the  difficulty  is  increased  by  our  translation." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  errors  which  have  crept  into 
many  churches,  respecting  the  7V///?Yy  and  Uniti/  of  God,,  have 
arisen  from  the  rendering  of  this  passage,  and  from  that  similar 
one  in  Gen.  i.  26.  The  word  ^^t^D  Mimmennov,  is-  rendered 
m  all  the  European  translations  as  the  oblique  case  of  xce,  but 
its  true  ideal  meaning  is  to  appoint ;  see  Job,  vii.  3.  and  weari- 
some nights  are  I^D  appointed  to  me.  To  number,  2  Chron. 
V.  6.  ^yiy  be  numbered.  Dan.  i.  5. — and  the  Q  nie/n  prefixed 
fojms  the  comparative.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  Adam  was 
appointed  to  know  good  and  evil ;  let  the  contrary  for  a  moment 
be  supposed,  and  he  becomes  incapable  of  thinking,  or  acting 
rationally.  Adam  was  blessed  with  all  knowledge  intuitively  ;. 
he  understood  the  natures  of  the  animals,  tlieir  passions,  and 
affections,  and  gave  them  names  agreeably  thereto.  Thus  he 
was  appointed  to  know  good  and  evil ;  but  the  great  difference  is 
between  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  rejection  of 
good  by  the  actual  commission  of  evil. 

The  verb  n%"T  haaj/aah,  which  is  in  all  the  European 
translations  rendered  is  become,  in  the  present  tense,  is  in  the 
prefer  tense  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  was.  The  passage 
will  then  read  agreeably  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew, 
behold  the  man  was,  7  3  ecjualh/  the  same  appointed  to  know 
good  and  evil. 

Though  this  passage  is  "  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  difficult, 
and  the  difficulty  to  be  increased  by  our  translation"— this  view 
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of  the  subject  relieves  us  from  tlic  difficulty  altogether.  It 
clears  away  the  rubbish  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  Bible 
Tendering  by  Deists,  who  have  told  us,  if  this  be  true  as  it 
stands  in  the  translation,  it  imputes  blame  to  the  Divine  Being, 
in  placing  man  in  a  situation  so  as  to  be  ignorant  concerning  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil,  and  then  punishing  him  for  such 
ignorance,  as  we  understand  by  the  words,  the  man  is  become 
OS  one  of  us  to  know  good  and  evil.  And  also  from  a  more 
inconsistent  rendering  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  tells  us,  that  he  only 
knew  good,  viz.  "  he  has  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  good^ 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  evil."  It  also  shows  us,  tliat  Adam,  in 
his  primary  state,  was  not  ignorant  concerning  the  nature  of 
evil,  but  that  he  was  innocent  as  to  the  commission  of  it,  or 
the  transgression  of  the  commands  of  God;  from  which  it  is 
clear,  that  D"'nVj«i  E/hoinij  God,  by  being  connected  M^ith 
liDD  Mimmennouy  which  has  erroneously  been  considered  as 
tlie  obHque  case  of  ae,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  a  plural  noun. 

JOHN  BELLAMY.' 


REMARKS  ON  PROFESSOR  MOORs  ESSAY  ON 
«  GREEK  PREPOSITIONS," 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

i  HE  Essay  on  the  Greek  Prepositions  by  Professor 
Moor,  of  Glasgow,  from  his  original,  and,  1  believe,  only,  edition 
in  1766,  is  by  your  kindness  preserved  in  the  Classical 
Journal  for  April  last,  p.  23 — 31.  Its  ingenuity  and  acute- 
ness  will  amply  reward  the  most  careful  perusal  of  its  contents. 

My  direct  objections  to  the  Professor's  doctrine  on  the  true 
use  and  design  of  the  three  oblique  cases  of  the  Greek  noun, 
shall  be  now  given.  Several  things  indirectly  bearing  against 
it  will  be  found  in  the  promised  Essay  of  mine,  on  the  Origi- 
nation of  the  Greek  cases,  which,  with  your  good  leave,  is  to 
appear  in  an  early  Number  of  your  work. 
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The  principal  points,  on  which  I  object  to  Dr.  Moor's  theory, 
are  these — 

1.  It  is  quite  gratuitously  he  assumes,  that  the  three  flexions 
of  nouns  were  used  to  express  the  three  chief  circumstances  of 
relation  or  connexion  in  human  life,  namely,  2Jossession,  inter- 
change, and  action.  «  The  relation  between  the  possessor,  and 
that  which  he  possesses,  mutual  communication,  whether  of 
words  or  things,  the  relation  between  the  agent,  and  what  he 
acts  upon,"  are  ideas  unquestionably  belonging  to  the  business 
of  life.  And  yet,  though  possession  is  sometimes  denoted  by 
the  genitive  case,  communication  frequently  by  the  dative,  and 
action  upon  an  object  generally  by  the  accusative  ,•  it  by  no 
means  therefore  follows,  that  such  was  tlie  primary  use  and 
origin  of  those  cases  respectively. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  certain  short  words, 
suffixed  to  the  nominative  case  or  noun  itself,  were  somehow  or 
other  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  language,  with  a 
general  understanding,  that  in  this  way  were  represented  the 
ideas  of  possession,  interchange,  and  action  •,  ideas,  by-the-bye, 
always  of  a  complex,  often  when  so  taken,  of  a  very  subtle  and 
shadowy  kind. 

On  this  supposition,  if  we  are  told,  that  these  little  terms  were 
of  themselves  previously  significant,  but  in  a  rude  and  narrow 
sense  afterwards  enlarged  and  refined  by  metaphor  and  exten- 
sion of  use ;  what  probability  is  there,  that  they  should  have 
been  any  other  than  merely  plain,  material,  sensible  terms  of 
local  relation,  like  the  common  Prepositions  ?  And  if  this  was 
so,  what  local  relations  did  they  originally  designate,  qualifying 
them  afterwards  to  signify  possession,  interchange,  and  action  ? 
Tell  me  this,  and  the  whole  question  is  exhausted  at  once. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  metaphysical  Grammarian 
answers,  that  these  little  terms  suffixed  to  the  noun  had  no  prior 
meaning  or  value  whatever,  and  were  to  derive  their  signification 
from  arbitrary  stamp  and  conventional  usage  alone,  then  is 
there  an  end  of  all  rational  inquiry  into  the  formation  of 
languages  humanly  considered,  and  we  must  accept  at  once 
whatever  «  abstract  currency"  is  offered  to  us,  in  lieu  of 
bullion  or  of  coin.  One  such  system  of  symbols  purely  conven- 
tional is  well  enough  known,  the  new  nomenclature  of  chemistry. 
Vol.  III.    No.  vi.  p 
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^nlphffe  of  soda,  carbonr//c  of  iron,  &c.  Sec.  but  whoever  has 
the  slightest  notion  how  that  nomenclature  was  formed  by 
attentific  men,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  scientific  arrange- 
ment, must  for  the  most  obvious  reasons  reject  every  supposi- 
tion of  any  thing  like  it,  from  all  admission  into  the  grammar 
of  common  language. 

2.  Next  to  Dr.  Moor's  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  meaning 
of  cases  apart  from  Prepositions,  stands  the  following  principal 
objection  of  vital  importance  to  his  theory.  As  soon  as  ever 
Dr.  Moor  proceeds  to  combine  Prepositions  with  cases,  he 
instantly  forgets  that  those  flexions  of  the  noun  had  original 
and  important  meanings  of  their  own.  This  old  character  the 
cases  drop  at  once,  to  assume  a  function  quite  new,  the  aptitude 
merely  to  go  along  with  Prepositions,  according  as  each  Prepo- 
siticin,  with  its  case,  expresses  motion  or  rest  in  general,  or  some 
one  particular  and  remarkable  mode  of  the  general  signification. 
In  the  accusative  case,  indeed,  with  a  Preposition,  when  It 
expresses  only  motion,  and  governs  the  accusative  case.  Dr. 
Moor  sees  a  very  proper  and  natural  analogy,  as  all  external 
action  implies  motion  towards  what  we  act  upon.  This  same 
analogy,  but  in  an  inverted  order,  I  thought  I  had  discovered 
before  the  perusal  of  his  Essay  ;  as  to  my  mind  it  was  sufficiently 
clear,  that  nLolion  towards  that  body  which  we  act  upon,  more 
simply  and  naturally  serves  to  imply  what,  in  phrase  often 
obscure  enough,  we  call  action  upon  an  object. 

In  the  genitive  and  dative  cases,  therefore,  of  the  noun,  when 
combined  w^ith  Prepositions,  Dr.  Moor  intirely  loses  sight  of 
the  two  ideas  of  possession  and  communication,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  theory,  it  was  the  very  fundamental  design  of 
those  two  cases  to  express. 

It  must  suffice  for  the  present,  if  "  we  article  and  object  as 
above,"  what  after  all,  perhaps,  will  only  be  interesting  to  a  few 
curious  scholars  j  (^mavTo.  o-vvsToicru 

I  am,  Sir, 

Faithfully  Your's, 

,    1811.  J.    TJT£. 
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DR.  GILLIES  CORRECTED;  AND  VIRGIL,  CICERO, 
AND  SOPHOCLES,  EXPLAINED. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

jL  he  insertion  of  the  subsequent  remarks  will  greatly 
oblige  a  constant  reader  of  your  useful  work, 

Mr.  Gillies  says,  in  a  note  in  his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  313, 
"  I  know  not  why  Ovid  says 

- — Peneus  ab  imo 

Efiusiis  Pindo  spiimosis  volvitnr  undis, 
^lian  says,  that  it  flows  smooth  as  oil,  ^iKviv  Ixxla.     The  following 
beautiful  lines  from   Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  will  be  a 
sufficient  reply  : 

"  But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path, 

"  Wliich  saw  Aurora's  hills  th'  horizon  crown  ; 

"  There  teas  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  wrath, 

"  (A  precipice  of  foam  from  mountaitis  brown,) 

"  Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far  distant  town; 

"  But  soft'ning  in  approach  he  left  his  gloom, 

"  And  murmur'd  pleasanthj,  and  laid  him  down 

"  To  kiss  those  easy  curviag  banks  of  bloom, 

"  That  lent  the  windward  air  an  exquisite  perfume." 

Part  II.  Stanzas. 
Ovid  is  speaking  of  the  Peneus  as  descending  from  Mount  Pindus, 
whereas  iElian  is  speaking  of  the  river  as  flowing  through   the 
Vale  of  Tempe. 

Naraque  aiira  cursu 

Dum  sequor,  et  not^  excedo  regione  viariim. 

Virg.  FEn.  n.  v.  736. 

Ainsworth  understands  by  regio  a  road,  or  hightwy,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  he  can  justify  such  an  interpretation.  Heyr.e  presents  us 
with  the  following  note:  ''  Nota  regione  vinrum  pro  excedo, 
deflecto,  devils  frequentibus  :  turn  pro  via  poni  possunt  loca,  jxirtes, 
rcgiones,  per  quas  vice  patent;  regio  viarum  poetis  ducta :  exempla 
V.  ap.  Burm.'  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this 
labored  exphnatiou :  to  ;iiuke  my  own  ideas  tlie  clearei ,  I  shall 
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produce,  from  Gesner's  Thesaurus,  Varro's  Definition  of  Regio  : 
"  Regio  dicta  a  regendo  ;  linea  mente  concepta,  qua  vel  indicamus 
loca,  ut  plagas,  ventos,  orientem,  aquilonem  etc.  vel  circumscribi- 
mus,  ut  terminis  et  finibus  :  interdum  vero  ipsum  planum terrje  certis 
finibus  comprehensum,  suis  nonnunquam  cum  incolis,  hoc  nomine 
intcUigitur."'  Hence  it  is  natural  to  use  regio  for  a  boundary,  a 
line,  a  course,  a  direction.  I  would  then  thus  literally  translate 
the  passage  of  ^' irgil ;  "  /  quit  the  line  of  direction,  in  'which  the 
roads  run  ;"  or  "  I  leave  the  regular  public  read."  A  passage  In 
Cicero's  Treatise  De  Fato  confirms  this  interpretation  :  *'  Ut,  cum 
duo  individua  per  inanitatem  ferantur,  alterum  e  regione  moveatur, 
alterum  decUnet."     Thus  Lucretius  says,  1.  2.  v.  250  : 

"  Rectk  regione  via'i 

"  Declinare." 

That  is  *  to  deviate  from  the  direct  course  ;'  thus  Cicero  (In  Rull. 
2.)  says  :  "  Regionlbus  officii  sese  continere,"  that  Is  '  to  confine 
himself  within  the  bounds'  [or  boundary  line]  <  of  duty.' 

Cicero  (pro  Leg.  Man.  s.  12.)  says  :  "  Fuit  hoc  quondam,  fult 
proprlum  populi  RomanI,  longe  a  domo  bellare,  et  propugnaculis 
imperii  sociorum  fortunas,  non  sua  tecta  defendere."  The  Del- 
phin  edition  explains  propugnaculum  by  viribus  :  this  interpreta- 
tion makes  it  a  mere  pleonasm  :  just  as  If  a  man  should  say  :  '  I 
eat  the  cake  with  my  mouth/  '  I  saw  the  viper  with  my  eyes.' 
But  Cicero  never  uses  idle  words  :  every  particle  adds  something 
to  the  sense  :  it  may  be  doubted  whether  defendere  propugnaculis 
is  a  Ciceronian  expression.  Gesner,  in  his  Inestimable  Thesaurus, 
thus  defines  propugnaculum  :  "  locus  munitus,  unde  defend!  urbs, 
castra,  fines  possint."  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  here  deviate 
from  the  customary  meaning  of  the  word  :  I  would  then  translate 
the  passage  thus  :  "  The  wars  of  the  Roman  people  once  used  to 
be  removed  far  from  home  ;  we  once  were  engaged  in  defending, 
by  the  distant  fortresses  of  the  empire,  the  property  of  our  allies, , 
whereas  we  are  now  compelled  to  defend  our  own  roofs.''  A 
passage  in  Cic.  pro  Font.  3.  c.  1.  seems  to  confirm  this  interpreta- 
tion :  •<  Est  in  eadem  provincia  Narbo  Martius,  colonia  nostrorum 
civium,  specula  populi  RomanI,  ac  propugnaculum  istis  ipsis 
nationibus    oppositum    et    objectum."      If   this    interpretation   be 
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admitted,  stop  the  passage  thus,  et,  propugnaculis  imperil,  sociorum 
foitunas,  non  sua  tecta  defendere. 

Antigone  says,  in  the  Colonean  (Edipus,  v.  24'2.  (Ed.  Burgess) : 

TTpoi   (j-    on  irct  (piXov  ix.  (TiSiv  uvrof/.cti, 

Reiske  proposes  to  read  here  Xz^o?  for  Ao'yej,  and  Brunck  has 
admitted  it  into  the  text ;  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  common 
reading  is  preferable  :  the  Chorus  had  promised  to  CEdipus  tlieir 
protection  in  v,  169. 

ftsj   were  tr    Ik  tuvo 
.  i^^dysov   CO    y^^ov,    oiaovTci   t<j   «|s<. 

In  V.  48,  however,  the  Chorus  says  : 

£|&»    TTO^O-W    QalviTi    %Oi>g^Xi. 

To  which  CEdipus  replies,  by  appealing  to  their  honor,  u,  S'  l7ri<r^io, 
-Trol  xxToe.&*i(7iti ;  Antigone  also  here  appeals  to  their  honor  by  the 
word  Xoyoi,  and  mentions  four  circumstances,  which  should  induce 
them  to  grant  a  protection  to  her  father  and  herself:  1.  TUva!/,  their 
respect  for  filial  duty,  or  rather,  their  affection  for  their  own  chil- 
dren, because  Antigone  was  pleading  for  a  father,  the  most 
wretched  of  human  kind.  '2.  Xoyo<;,  because  their  honor  was  con- 
cerned by  the  promise  which  they  had  just  made.  3.  ;*ig£o?,  because 
it  was  their  duty  to  assist  their  fellow-creatures,  who  are  distressed, 
and  Antigone  had  declared  that  tliey  had  no  other  resource. 

TS   'iMS   otvroficct,   oivrof^ctt  it   Kce.- 
Ao<V   TT^aij-o^uf/Jvcc  'of^fAcc   (rov  'ofAfi*<riv, 
4)5    T<?    «<p'    cttfAxroi 
vf^iri^a  ■Kfo^ti.nia-a.-,   t«v  x6Xhi> 
ul^iiq  Kv^a-xi'   h   vfuv  yci^,   as   6tS, 
Kiifii6c6  rXocficng. 

4.  055?,  because  Jupiter  was  the  God  of  Hospitality,  the  protector 
of  the  oppressed,  and  the  guardian  of  suppliants. 

Franklin  thus  rightly  translates  xiyog,  "  by  thy  sacred  word." 
The  other  reading  of  xi^o?  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  context 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Jouenal- 
Sir, 

1  H  E  questions  conceriiing  the  prosodies  and  versi- 
fication of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  v,'hich,  beginning  with 
the  dispute  between  Bibhop  Gardiner  and  Professor  Cheke, 
have  agitated  the  literary  world  toward  three  centuries,  are,  as 
two  articles  in  the  last  numbers  of  your  Journal  show,  not  yet  at 
rest ;  and  indeed  they  cannot  cease  to  be  in  some  degree  interest- 
ing to  every  classical  scholar.  But  if  there  may  yet  be  hope 
that  any  continuation  of  investigation  and  discussion  may  at 
length  bring  clear  light  on  the  subject,  so  also  there  may  be 
danger,  that,  through  novelties  and  antipathies,  recommended 
and  supported  by  prejudiced  ingenuity,  the  old  confusion  may 
become  worse  confounded. 

Your  correspondent  Metrodorus's  project  for  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  the  harmony  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  seems 
altogether  new.  Regarding,  apparently,  of  all  that  remains 
from  antiquity  on  the  subject,  only  the  old  acknowledged  scale 
of  ancient  metre,  he  would  combine  with  it  two  other  scales  of 
his  own  invention,  as  necessary  to  supply  its  deficiencies.  He 
sets  out  however  with  avowing  his  incompetency  for  one  part : 
*'  I  hesitate  not  to  assert,"  he  says,  "  that  we  are  almost  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  accent."  If  thus  he  appears  to 
presume  that  all  others  are  ignorant  like  himself  on  this  point, 
yet  he  seems  to  admit  that  others  are  well  informed  and  well 
judging,  like  himself,  on  another  ;  which,  perhaps  justly,  he 
reckons  much  more  material ;  "  we  still  possess,"  he  adds,  "  a 
tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  quantity."  p.  79- 

Nevertheless,  his  doctrme  of  quantity  seems  to  have  no  small 
peculiarity;  as  may  be  gathered  from,  what  almost  alone  throws 
any  light  upon  it,  what  he  has  proceeded  to  predicate  of  accent. 
"  Now  the  musician,"  he  says^  "  knows  that  at  least  ?nodeni 
accent  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  all  tliat  these  gentlemen  are 
acquainted  with)  requires  a  stress  upon  the  syllable,  and  that  this 
invariably  lengthens  it."  He  has  then  selected  five  lines  of  the 
eighth  book  of  the  ^neld  (573 — 578)  as  an  example  of  "  such 
harmony  of  versification  as  would  almost  make  nonsense  pass 
upon  the  miderstanding  for  sense,  through  reconuiiendation  of 
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the  ear."  p.  87.  But  I  apprehend  that  in  the  practice  of  Eton 
and  Westminster  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  all  which 
eminent  seats  of  learning,  the  claim  to  pronounce  according  to 
quantity  has  always  been  jealously  asserted,  that  modern  accent, 
or  stress,  as  Metrodorus  describes  it,  is  given,  in  those  admired 
lines  of  Virgil,  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  words  patrias,  preces, 
mihi,  patiary  and  to  the  second  of  the  words  Arcadii  and 
incolumem ;  and  thus,  if  1  understand  him  aright,  six  false 
quantities  are  made  in  the  delivery  of  those  five  verses.  How 
he  will  settle  this  matter  with  the  dignitaries  of  science,  I  must 
leave  to  him  and  them  ;  but  I  desire  to  say  one  word  for  the 
musician  ;  whatever  the  knowledge  of  "  those  gentlemen"  may 
be,  I  am  sure,  evidence  abounds  in  their  printed  works,  of 
fee/ingi  in  direct  opposition  to  the  knowledge  which  Metrodorus 
so  positively  attributes  to  them.  Possibly  I  may  wholly  misap- 
prehend his  system  of  prosody  ;  but,  if  1  see  hito  it  at  all,  he 
proposes,  in  delivery,  to  give  to  every  long  syllable  equally  a 
strong  accent,  or  stress,  and  to  every  short  one  equally  a  weaker, 
as  necessary  to  the  indication  of  quantity.  If,  with  such  deli- 
very, his  triad  of  scales  can  make  even  his  favorite  passage  from 
Virgil  otherwise  than  offensive  to  any  ear  not  absolute  leather, 
it  must  indeed  be  of  wonder-working  virtue. 

The  course  of  investigation,  which  your  otiier  correspondent, 
M  K,  has  taken,  is  that,  I  apprehend,  M'hich  alone  should  be 
pursued,  if  the  purpose  is  not  merely  to  amuse  the  fancy,  but 
to  satisfy  the  judgment.  His  collection  of  passages  to  the 
purpose  from  ancient  authors,  though  incomplete,  yet  the  fullest 
I  have  seen  any  where  brought  so  commodiousiy  together, 
would  alone  give  value  to  his'  essay.  But  this  is  not  all  its 
merit :  '^  The  giiide  and  mystagogue,"  he  says,  "  who  can  alone 
conduct  us  through  this  dark  and  secret  region,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  is  no  other  than  music."'  p.  30..  This  is  so 
indicated  by  all  the  w riters,  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  most 
authentic  information  on  the  subject;  it  is  so  clearly  and  posi- 
tively declared  by  Quintilian,  in  the  declaration  which  M  K 
has  thrust,  rather  unworUiily,  to  the  bottom  of  his  page  in  a 
note,  that  ''^  without  music,  no  man  can  be  a  master  of  prosody," 
that  it  may  be  wondered  how  it  could  have  been  so  much 
overlooked  by  so  many  learned  disputants,  and  zealous  inquirers 
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before  him.  I  am  mucli  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  learned 
Dr.  Foster  of  Eton  had  been,  but  in  small  amount,  a  musician, 
his  treatise  on  accent  and  quantity  would  not  have  come  out 
to  the.  world  a  confused  mass  of  learning  and  error,  but,  instead 
of  rays  here  and  there  piercing  a  thick  mist,  it  would  have  given 
clear  sunshine  to  its  subject,  and  would  have  become  that  guide 
and  mystagogue  of  our  schools  and  universities,  for  explaining 
to  modern  sense  the  properties  of  ancient  verse^  which  yet^  to 
their  disgrace,  is  wanting. 

But  though  the  amount  of  musical  knowledge,  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  teacher  of  ancient  prosody,  I  apprehend,  is  not 
great,  nor  of  laborious  or  difficult  attainment ;  yet  how  far  M  K 
himself  possesses  what  his  judgment  seems  to  have  assured  him 
to  be  requisite,  he  has  made,  I  must  own,  to  my  mir.d,  doubtful. 
I  cannot  approve  his  definitions.  The  terms  melody  and 
harmony  and  modulation,  as  English  words,  have  acquired 
certain  meanings  among  our  writers  on  music,  somewhat  differ- 
ing from  the  ancient  meanings ;  perhaps  more  precise,  but  at 
any  rate  better  not  disturbed.  Why  he  has  introduced  the 
question.  Whether  the  ancients  practised  or  knew  counterpoint 
in  music,  I  hardly  see  ;  nor  can  I  quite  agree  in  his  conclusioii. 
The  learned  musician  Tartiiii,  1  remember,  reckoned  counter- 
pomt  ad\  erse  to  that  accommodation  of  sound  to  sense,  and  in 
general  to  that  musical  expression,  in  which  they  especially 
delighted.  .  But  whether  they  were  ignorant  of  counterpoint,  or 
whether  knowing,  they  despised  it,  most,  in  the  actual  uncertainty 
of  our  information,  remain  matter  for  question  interminable; 
and  could  it  be  decided,  would,  I  apprehend,  decide  nothing 
relating  to  prosody.  ^ 

On  rhythm,  certainly  the  most  important  article  of  his  subject, 
M  K  has  filled  more  than  thirteen  of  your  closely  printed  pages. 
Here,  with  a  considerable  display  of  learning,  are  found  some 
excellent  observations,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  also,  in  my  mind, 
much  error,  and,  in  consequence,  much  misemployed  labor  and 
failing  ingenuity.  I  am,  indeed,  unaware  of  the  value  of  his 
ultimate  and  favorite  object,  the  reconciliation  of  the  measures 
of  the  poems,  transmitted  under  the  name  of  Anacreon,  to  the 
warranted  laws  of  ancient  prosody,  involving  the  establishment  of 
those  measures  as  ground  of  addition  to  the  formerly  admitted 
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laws.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  if  the  authenticity  of  those 
poems  is  fully  established.  If  it  may  be  only  suspected  that,  ia 
their  actual  form,  they  are,  as  I  believe  has  been  contended,  the 
production  of  an  age  bordering  on  modern  times,  though  the 
elegance  of  the  poetry  will  not  be  the  less  admirable,  yet  the 
authority  of  the  measures  will  hardly  find  general  acknowledg- 
ment. 

But  though  your  learned  correspondent,  after  an  outset  of 
much  promise,  in  pursuit  of  a  great  object,  has  deviated  after  a 
smaller,  which,  I  diink,  has  slipped  from  him,  yet,  like  the 
hound,  allured  from  the  slot  of  a  stag  by  the  view  of  a  rabbit, 
submitting  to  the  halloo-back,  he  may  perhaps  recover  the 
trail  of  the  nobler  game.  Not  missing,  he  has  nevertheless 
slighted,  a  passage  of  Quintilian,  of  more  and  clearer  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  ancient  prosody,  than  all  besides,  that  I 
know,  from  all  antiquity.  "  Quintilian"  he  has  said,  p.  49. 
*'  exhausts  a  page  nearly  in  drawing  the  distinction  between 
metre  and  rhythm."  That  invaluable  page  demonstrates,  I 
think  fully,  that  the  rhijthmus,  of  Greek  and  Latin  music  and 
verse  equally,  was  precisely  the  bar  of  modern  music ;  denoting 
simply  measure  of  time,  indicated,  in  speech,  by  syllables,  in 
music  by  notes  ;  occasionally  farther  marked,  in  both,  by  that 
time-beating,  which  was  described  by  the  terms  arsis  and  thesis. 
To  this  important  matter,  the  time-beating,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned by  antient  writers,  some  modern  "scholars  of  the  greatest 
name  and  celebrity,"  as  MK  has  most  justly  observed,  "have 
paid  no  attention,  and  for  w^ant  of  this  attention  have  fallen  into 
egregious  mistakes."  p.  44. 

Equally  then  that  passage  of  Quintilian  shows  that  the  term 
foot,  in  his  sense  of  it,  implying  a  total  commensurate  with 
rhythmus,  differed  inasmuch  as  it  denoted  a  particular  arrange- 
ment of  parts ;  those  parts  being  syllables,  distinguished  as  long 
or  short ;  the  long  employing,  in  utterance,  time  double  that  of 
the  short.  Thus  the  eve)i  rhythmus,  corresponding,  as  M  K 
has  again  justly  observed,  with  our  common  time,  p.  38.  might 
be  equally  filled  by  any  one  of  three  very  different  feet,  the 
dactyl,  the  anapaest,  and  the  spondee.  The  double  rlii/lhmus, 
corresponding  with  our  triple  time,  also  admitted  three  different 
feet^  the  iamb,   the  trochee,  and  the  tribrachys.     Dionysius  of 
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Halicarnassus,  for  tlie  purpose  of  his  treatise,  held  distinction 
betM  ecn  i  hyihmus  and  foot  needless :  To  S'  «uVo  xaXaJ,  he  says, 
Ttola  xai  f^vQjxov.  De  Struct.  Or.  s.  17.  Of  course,  with  Quin- 
tilian,  he  considered  them  as  commensurate,  and  not  with  M  K, 
rhythiints  as  a  larger  measure,  containing  feet. 

M  K  has  justly  noticed  a  misinterpretation,  by  Stephens,  of 
a  passage  of  Tereutianuy  3>Taurus,  whence  the  lexicographer  has 
claimed  authority  to  assert  that  the  terms  arsis  and  thesis  implied 
modes  of  sound.  Consenting  Antiquity,  as  far  as  I  have  had 
opportunity  to  observe,  Terentianus  Maurus  included,  shoM  3 
them  to  have  meint  merely  modes  of  time-beating. 

The  rejection  of  the  word  sa/.csrpov  from  a  passage  of  Quin- 
tilian,  (Inst.  1,  i.  c.  17)  insisted  upon  by  M  K  in  a  note,  (p.  33.) 
I  cannot  equally  approve.  Omitting  diat  word,  indeed,  a  com- 
plete sense  remains.  But  I  am  not  aware  why  Quintilian  may 
not  have  intended  the  additional  sense,  which  he  has  so  carefully 
indicated  and  clearly  distinguished,  in  his  explanation,  before 
referred  to,  of  the  difference  between  pv^i^os  and  [/.arpov.  That 
valuable  explanation  should  be  the  scholar's  guard  against  such 
rasii  wandering  as  that  of  M  K  in  treating  of  lyrical,  rhetorical, 
and  colloquial  rhythm,  p.  56 — 59  ;  pressing  ancient  authors  into 
his  service,  especially  Horace,  violently  against  their  will,  to 
sliow  him,  in  his  pathless  forest,  a  way,  m  ith  which  they  are 
wholly  unacquainted. 

But  I  quit  this  subject  wldi  j)leasure  to  thank  ISI  K  for  his 
notice  of  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  prosody,  still 
more  neglected  by  former  writers  than  the  arsis  and  thesis ;  I 
mean  the  inane,  ov  tempus  vacans.  The  very  satisfactory  autho- 
rities, which  he  has  produced  for  this,  show  it  to  be  precisely  the 
rest  of  modern  music.  Yet  I  must,  though  v\ith  regret,  add, 
that  I  think  his  favorite  purpose,  of  explaining  the  measures 
of  Anacreon,  has  led  him  to  some  extravagant  speculation  upon 
this  chcumstance  of  ancient,  and  perhaps  of  all  verse.  "Who, 
or  of  what  authority,  the  scholiast  was,  who  has  said  "rhythmus 
draws  out  limes  at  pleasure,  and  often  makes  a  short  time  long," 
I  know  not.  But,  however  the  phrase,  at  first  sight,  niay  bear 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  what  is  called  a  bull,  yet  a 
reasonable  interpretation  may  be  put  upon  it.  I  suppose  the 
meaning,  neither  that  rhythmus  could  make  twice  one  four,  nor 
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that  it  would  compel  the  voice  to  a  false  quantity ;  but  that 
when  a  short  sijUahle  occurred  where  a  long  quantity  was 
required,  the  rhythmus  would  demand  a  following  inane,  or 
rest ;  by  which  not  the  si/lIable  would  be  protracted,  but  the 
time  would  be  completed ;  a  circumstance  familiar  in  modera 
music.  As  little  then,  I  must  own,  do  I  know  of  what  age  or 
country  Marius  Victorinus  was,  who  has  added  to  the  scholiast's 
assertion  m  hat,  it  seems,  has  been  accepted  and  cherished  by 
some  learned  men,  that  *•  rhythmus  will  often  make  a  long  lime 
short."  How  this  operation  can  be  managed  consistently  with 
those  laws  of  prosody  which  appear  to  have  been  uniformly 
acknowledged  from  the  age  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Longinus, 
I  must  confess  -myself  unable  to  discover.  In  ancient  times, 
after  poetry  and  music  became  separate  professions,  the  musi- 
cian, as  we  are  assured  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  would 
sometimes  take  liberties  with  the  poet's  measures.  But  this 
x\  arranted  no  licentiousness  for  the  i)oet.  The  expression  of 
Victorinus  may  seem  to  imply  violence  upon  language  equal  to 
that  of  the  chanting  in  our  cathedrals  ;  w  hich  scorns  verse,  and 
equalises  prose  sentences,  the  shortest  and  the  longest,  to  one 
measure  of  time,  given  by  the  organ. 

\  our  correspondent  M  K  has  spoken  slightingly  of  Dr. 
Burney's  learned  labor  on  the  measures  of  iEschylus ;  and  I 
must  own  I  have  been  disappointed  to  find  talents  and  diligence, 
in  such  amount,  not  unsuccessful,  for  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
they  have  been  so,  but  consumed  on  what  can  be  of  so  little 
value,  while  the  harmony  of  ancient  verse  lies  yet  in  so  large 
amount,  recondite  in  the  dark  cell  of  its  temple.  For  the  office 
of  mystagogue,  to  bring  it  forward  in  ii^rm  perceptible  to 
modern  sense,  I  should  suppose  Dr.  Burney  peculiarly  quali-. 
fied  ;  but  1  am  aware  of  forbidding  circumstances.  Cicero  has 
said,  "  Omnium  longitudinum  et  brevitatum  in  sonis — judicium 
natura  in  auribus  nostris  collocavit."  Orat.  i.  ol.  Quinliliau 
has  said,  "  Ilia  non  nisi  aure  exiguntur  quaj  hunt  per  sonos." 
Inst.  Or.  1.  i.  c.  5.  Eton  and  Westminster  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  will  not  directly  and  openly  contradict  Cicero  and 
Quintilian;  but  they  concur  in  effectually  saying  "not  so;"  the 
ear  must  surrender  its  conscience,  "  and  submit  to  authority." 
iVt  the  very  first  foot  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  the  student  finds 
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himself  in  a  mist.  The  first  syllable  of  "nova"  and  equally  of 
"novi,"(the  adjective)  is  short.  But  the  first  of  "  novi/'  the 
verb,  is  long.  What  is  the  difference  for  the  ear  ?  none  :  you 
must  not  pronounce  them  differently  :  you  would  incur  the 
sneers  of  a  whole  university.  It  suffices  ftiat  the  first  syllable 
of  "  novi"  the  verb  has  twice  the  quantity  of  the  first  of  "  novi/' 
the  adjective,  by  authority,  without  any  difference  made  sensible 
by  the  voice.  And  is  this  pronouncing  according  to  quantity  ? 
yes  :  by  authority.  And  is  there  no  more  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  between  "  cano"  the  verb,  in  the  second 
foot  of  the  first  verse  of  the  ^neid,  and  "cano"  the  adjective, 
in  the  672  line  of  the  eighth  book  ?  authority  is  enough.  It  is 
said  that  the  transposition  of  the  w  ords  "  pater"  and  "  mater"  in 
the  56th  line  of  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue  would  utterly  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  verse  :  for  the  first  syllable  of  "  mater"  is  long, 
and  the  first  of  "  pater"  is  of  only  half  its  time  or  quantity.  Is 
not  the  destructive  effect  of  such  transposition  to  be  in  some 
way  marked  in  pronunciation  and  made  evident  to  the  ear  ? 
not  at  all :  it  suffices  that  the  difference  of  the  times  is  sure 
from  authority,  and  that  the  resulting  effect  is  felt  in  the 
scholar's  mind  :  his  ear  must  submit  to  authority. 

I  think  I  have  here  neither  misrepresented  nor  exaggerated 
any  thing.  And,  for  myself,  I  cannot  wonder,  if  in  this  state 
of  things,  some  impatience  of  modern  authority  should  some- 
times be  manifested,  and  men  of  warm  fancies,  like  your  corre- 
spondent Metrodorus,  should  attempt  to  dash  through  the 
cloud  and  darkness  after  any  false  glimmer,  in  eagerness  to  get 
into  day-light.  But,  if  the  day-light  is  to  be  attained,  it  must 
be  through  close  and  impartial  attention  to  ancient  guides. 
Quintilian  has  said,  "  Nee  citra  Musicen  Grammatice  potest 
esse  perfecta,  cijm  ei  de  metris  rhythmisque  dicendum  sit."  On 
what  ground  then  the  presumption  can  rest,  that  modern  scholars 
can  be  masters  of  ancient  prosody  without  that  qualification, 
M'hich  was  esteemed  indispensable  by  the  ancients  for  them- 
selves, remains,  I  think,  among  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  by  very  learned  men,  totally  regardless  of  the  analogy 
of  verse  and  music,  yet  to  be  shown.  I  am  myself  persuaded 
that  a  diligent  and  impartial  attention  to  ancient  authority,  and 
especially  to  Quintilian^  would  enable  a  scholar,  competently 
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acquainted  with  music,  to  throw  light  on  the  harmony  of  ancient 
poetry,  at  least  for  those  having  also  some  knowledge  of  music, 
far  clearer  than  it  has  yet  been  shown  in.  Music  offers  easy 
illustration  of  those  passages,  of  most  respectable  ancient 
writers,  which  M  K  has  brought  forward  to  establish  his  suppo- 
sition, against  the  authorities  of  Quintilian  and  Dionysius,  but 
desirable  for  his  purpose  of  justifying  the  measures  of  Anacreon, 
that  rhythnms  was  a  larger  measure,  of  which  foot  was  only  a 
portion.  It  offers  clear  day  light  for  another  passage,  which 
M  K,  for  want  of  due  attention  to  Quintilian  and  to  music,  has 
mistaken.  "  Rhythmi  neque  finem  habent  certum  &,c."  The 
simple  form  and  contexture  of  the  rhythmus  of  ancient  verse 
being  then  made  obvious  to  modern  sense  through  its  analogy, 
to  what  is  already  familiar  to  the  modern  ear  in  music,  what 
remains  from  ancient  writers  concerning  rhythmus  in  prose  will 
no  longer  have  its  former  difficulties  :  doubt  may  yet  hang  about 
the  meaning  of  particular  passages,  and  accounts  of  some 
effects,  but  the  general  principle  will  be  clear. 

Desiring  to  see  the  subject  prosecuted  by  scholars  like  Dr. 
Burney  and  M  K,  with  due  attention  to  all  the  admonition  of 
ancient  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Longinus  and  Teientianus, 
careful  not  to  warp  the  meaning  to  favor  a  particular  purpose, 
I  commit  these  observations  to  you.  Sir,  for  insertion  in  the 
Classical  Journal,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  it,  and  I  am 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
K.  L.  P. 

15/  June,  1811. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

THE  BIBLE. 

It  is  not  an  unremarkable  circumstance,  that  in  the  very  first 
article  of  Biblical  Criticism  admitted  by  the  Classical  Journal 
[No.  i.  p.  144.]  the  present,  or  authorised  translation,  as  by 
many  it  is  called,  of  the  Bible  into  English,  should  be  impeach- 
ed of  defects,  which  by  the  learned  cannot  be  denied.    If  there- 
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fore  tlte  Englisli,  and  possibly  every  other  translation,  from 
the  causes  noted  in  No.  i.  p.  145,  is  defective;  why  are  not 
ihe  objections  to  tlie  Bible  removed  by  public  authority  in  new 
or  amended  tianslations,  througliout  the  civilised,  and  not  now 
unlearned,  world  ?  Several  of  the  articles  of  Biblical  Criticism 
in  the  Journal  have  arrested  the  notice  and  demanded  the  obser- 
vations of  a  reader,  who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  them  too 
recently  for  an  earlier  connnunication. 

The  preposition  in  Job,  xxxviii.  1.  may  denote  'concerning,' 
and  the  verse  may  be  rendered,  T/ien  Jehovah  anszvercd  [or, 
addressed]  Job  concerning  the  zehirhcind,  and  said.  Reference 
may  be  retrospectively  to  the  power  of  God  described  from 
ch.  xxxvi.  26.  to  this  verse,  and  also  prospectively  to  all  that 
follows  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  question  [p.  l6S.]  between  joints  and  original  oriental 
vowels  might  perhaps  be  a  proper  object  of  discussion  in  the 
Classical  Journal.  In  opposition  to  the  absence  of  points  or 
original  oriental  vozcels  from  the  Samaritan,  from  the  Syriac, 
and  [as  they,  who  have  inspected,  assert]  from  ancient  MSS, 
of  die  Chaldee  character,  as  well  as  from  the  texts  of  other 
oriental  languages ;  in  opposition  also  to  the  learned  sentiments 
and  use  of  Lowth,  Newcome,  Jilayney,  Parkhurst,  and  many 
more  in  modern  times  ;  the  maintainer  of  the  supposed  original 
oriental  vowels  ought  to  show,  that  their  'rejection  is  but  of  late 
date ;'  or  rather,  that  their  introduction  is  not,  as  others  have 
affirmed,  but  of  late  date ;  he  ought  to  show  that  the  matres 
h'ctionis  w  ere  originally  of  no  use  but  for  the  '  original  oriental 
TOitels*  attached  to  them.  The  question,  like  every  other, 
should  be  dispassionately  discussed  ;  and  nothing  on  either  side 
should  be  assumed  over  persons  of  opposite  sentiments.  The 
maintainers  of  the  supposed  original  oriental  vo^\els,  instead  of 
either  of  the  five  long  or  of  the  five  short,  sometimes  find  only 
a  shorter  scheva  or  the  patach;  and  a  short  vowel,  resembling 
one  or  other  of  these  last,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
miflerstood,  where  between  the  consonants  no  intervention  of  one 
or  other  of  the  matres  lectionis  occurs.  In  this  great  difference 
of  reading  the  Hcbriv>o-Chaidee  text,  a  little  modesty  might 
become  persons  opposing  themselves  to  the  modern  authorities 
of  some  consideration  before-mentioned. 
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In  conjunction  with  every  good  design  of  a  writer,  who  has 
supplied  to  the  Classical  Journal  various  articles  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  Amos,  iii.  6.  may  be  thus  rendered ;  Shall  a  calamity 
be fal  a  city,  which  Jehovah  hath  not  injlicted?  Permitted,  the 
prophet  meant,  in  punishment  of  idolatry.  The  authorised,  or 
customarily  used,  English  translation  is  again  reasonably  repre- 
hended by  the  same  writer  in  the  article,  p.  299.  and  the  misin- 
terpretations arising  alone  from  the  translators'  having  compre- 
hended MORAL  good  and  evil,  generally  or  universally,  where 
PHYSICAL  good  and  evil  were  designed  hy  the  original  writer, 
might  be  made  abundantly  conspicuous  only  in  the  Pentateuch. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  tiie  religion  of  two  centuries 
past,  or  the  era  of  the  translation,  to  prefer  such  words  as 
*^  wickedness' and  *  evil/ Gen.  vi.  5.  with  the  ideas  annexed  to 
them,  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  words  '  calamity'  and 
*  injury  /  thus  converting  evil  physical  into  evil  moral,  and  good 
in  the  same  manner :  as  a  '  Classic  Moses/  at  present  preparing, 
may^  with  many  other  new  discoveries,  hereafter  exhibit. 

Jarchi  [p.  325.']  may  be  better  satisfied  with  his  iirst  text 
by  substituting  prospeiiiy  and  adversity  for  *  peace'  and  '  evil.' 
The  second.  Dr.  C.  Hebrev^^  Criticism  &,c.  p.  250.  thus  tran- 
slates and  interprets ;  '  A  woman  shall  be  transformed  into  a 
warrior.'  The  weak  virgin  of  Israel  shall  be  powerful.  In  the 
third,  for  deceived  he  m?iy  resid  persuaded ;  or,  he  may  possibly 
find  it  in  the  same  author.  And,  in  the  last  he  may  read,  the 
idolater  for  the  day  of  calamity.  These  latter  interpretations 
might  have  been  more  accurate,  if  author,  chapter,  and  verse, 
had  been  given. 

With  respect  to  the  articles,  No.  iii.  p-  624,  and  No.  iv. 
p.  850;  although  the  author,  as  soon  as  they  come  to  his  know- 
ledge^ will  doubtless  speak  for  himself;  yet  it  may  be  generally 
observed,  that  if  the  words  of  Markhmd,  p.  iv,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Supplices  4to,  and  to  which  refereifte  is  made  p.  25. 
of  No.  i.  of  the  Journal,  are  applicable  to  profane  learning, 
how  much  more  must  this  be  applicable  to  the  learning  of  the 
Bible?  After  the  commendation  of  Markland  in  No.  i.  the 
familiar  rudeness  of  these  articles  was  not  to  be  expected;  and, 
for  the  credit  of  Biblical  Criticism^  of  the  Classical  Journal, 
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and  of  himself,  it  is  hoped  that  the  uncivilly  treated  author  has 
decently  restrained  himself  from  more  than  proper  retaliation. 

The  interpretation  of  Job,  xxxi.  18.  by  W.  V.  in  p.  110.  of 
No.  V.  according  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Syriac  version,  seems 
to  be  rendered  most  certain  by  the  reciprocal  correspondence  of 
the  nouns,  both  in  the  former  parts,  and  in  the  latter  parts  of 
the  parallels  ;  according  to  the  poetical  system  of  Azarias  and 
Bp.  Low  th,  explained  by  the  latter  in  his  Praelections,  and  in  the 
Preliminary  Dissertation  to  liis  Isaiala. 

Wahham,  Chelmsford,  April  Q,  1811. 
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M.  Boettiger,  of  Dresden,  has  published  a  Dissertation  on 
a  Greek  Medal,  in  which  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient  Schcenobates,  or  Rope-dancers  of 
Greece.  The  medal  was  struck  at  Cyzica-,  a  city  built  on  a 
small  Island  near  the  Coast  of  Mysia,  a  Province  of  Asia  Minor, 
A.D.  212.  From  the  legend  it  seems  to  have  been  struck  in 
honor  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla  j  and  also  with  a  view  to 
commemorate  the  attainments  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzica  in 
the  gymnastic  arts.  M.  Boettiger  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancients 
were  far  superior  to  the  moderns  in  this  display  of  personal 
agility,  and  has  exhibited  the  most  profound  erudition  in  his 
researches  upon  the  subject. 

A  French  translation  of  Dr.  Burney's  Present  State  of  Music 
has  been  published  within  the  last  twelvemonth  at  Genoa,  in 
Italy.  The  translator,  M.  Brack,  describes  himself  as  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen,  and  has  executed  his  task 
with  considerable  fidelity.  He  has  also  continued  the  History 
of  the  Progress  of  Musical  Science  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  enriched  the  original  work  in  various  parts  with  some 
valuable  notes.  The  French  critics  complain  of  the  translation 
ts  being  too  literal,  M.  Brack  having  attempted  to  naturalise 
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some  English  words  in  France,  which   sound  atikwardly  in  a 
French  ear. 

M.  Millin  the  indefatigable  French  Antiquary  and  Philolo- 
gist has  presented  the  readers  of  the  Magazin  Enn/c/opcdi/jiie, 
with  an  elegant  French  translation  of  Mr.  Strutt's  History  of 
the  Coronations  in  England,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
that  of  Henry  VII.  Mr.  Strutt's  plates  are  also  copied,  in  order 
further  to  illustrate  his  work  to  the  French  reader.  The  transla- 
tion is  executed  by  M.  Boulard,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  recent  Numbers  of  M.  Millin's  Journal. 

This  day  is  pubhshed,  Part  I.  of  Vander  Hooght's  Hebrew 
Bible,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Frey  •,  containing  128 
pages  at  4s.  6d.  the  common,  and  the  royal  8vo.  at  6s.  The 
work  will  be  comprised  in  12  Parts,  each  part  to  be  published 
every  other  month.  Sold  by  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
and  Co.  Paternoster  Row  ;  F.  C.  and  J.  Rivington^  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard ;  W.  H.  Lunn,  Soho  Square ;  J.  Hatchard, 
Piccadilly ;  Gale  and  Curtis,  Paternoster  Row  ;  and  by  all 
Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country.  —  N.  B.  Although  the 
expenses  of  this  work  far  exceed  the  expectation  of  the  Editor, 
yet  he  does  not  intend  to  advance  the  price  to  those  who  have 
already  subscribed,  or  may  subscribe  before  the  first  of 
November  next. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  on  Church  Union ;  by  Edward 
Davies,  Rector  of  Bishopston,  author  of  Celltc  Researches,  an4 
the  Mythology  of  the  British  Druids,  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

On  digging  the  foundations  of  a  new  Theatre  at  Dijon,  in 
the  month  of  April  last,  a  small  equestrian  statue  of  stone  was 
found,  and  a  medal  of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The 
horse  of  the  statue  is  in  good  preservation ;  a  woman  is  seated 
upon  it,  but  the  head  is  broken  off.  The  medal  exhibits  on 
one  side  the  profile  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  with  a  beard  :  the 
Vol.  hi.    JNo,  vi.  g 
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head  seems  to  be  that  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  following 
letters  are  legible  around  it :  Imp.  Cffs.  jJug.  p.  m.  p.  p.  which 
implies  Csesar  Augustus  Emperor — Pontifex  Maximus,  Father 
of  his  Country.  On  the  reverse  are  two  persons  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand  ;  on  the  legend  we  read  the  word  concordia, 
and  the  letters  o...  tr...  •,  underneath  Cos.  II.  In  the  back- 
ground are  the  tokens  of  approbation  of  the  Senate  for  the 
fabrication  of  this  piece,  expressed  by  the  usual  words  S.  C. 

Several  discoveries  of  ancient  monuments  have  been  lately 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Some  Antiquaries  having 
proceeded  to  dig  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  City  of  the 
Veii,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  360,  and  afterwards 
repeopled  by  them  under  the  Emperors,  the  following  valuable 
relics  of  antiquity  were  found  :  A  statue  of  Tiberius,  of  the 
heroic  size,  seated.  The  Chlamys  is  fastened  by  a  cameo 
fibulaj  with  a  lion's  head  ;  the  left  hand  rests  on  the  pommel  of 
his  sword  •,  the  head  is  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  medals  of 
this  Emperor,  and  is  described  as  being  peculiarly  sublime  in 
its  expression  and  general  execution :  the  arms  and  the  knees, 
the  hair  and  drapery,  are  exquisitely  wrought :  the  statue  is  of 
Grecian  marble,  and  seems  to  have  been  executed  by  a  Greek 
Artist.  The  Italian  Sculptors  are  warm  in  their  expressions  of 
admiration  of  the  whole  performance. 

A  Bust,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Lepidus^  was  also  found  : 
a  Phrygian  slave,  a  head  of  Flora,  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  a  Priestess,  the  drapery  of  which  is  in  the  best  style,  a 
fragment  of  a  trophy  in  has  relief,  with  the  head  of  a  slave 
remaining  attached  to  it,  an  immense  do/inm,  a  great  number 
of  capitals  of  columns,  &c. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  capitals  were  found 
arranged  in  good  order  above  each  other,  the  columns  on  the 
ground,  and  the  head  of  Tiberius  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  ; 
these  circumstances  afford  grounds  for  supposing,  that,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  City  was  effected,  some  pains  were  taken 
to  bury  these  monuments  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Barbarians, 
who  afterwards  over-ran  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  excavations  around  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  are  now 
completed.  The  Azena  in  the  centre  of  the  building  has  also 
been  cleared. 
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A  new  Edition  of  Cicero's  Two  Tracts  on  Old  Age  and 
Friendshipi  from  Ernestl's  Text,  is  in  the  press :  it  will 
contain  selected  and  original  notes  in  English,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Barker,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M  K's    article    on    Lyric  Rhythm,   and   on   Dr.  Burney's 
Tentamen,  is  received,  and  shall  have  a  place  in  our  next. 

The  Inquhy  into  the  Bionze  Weapons  of  Antiquity  shall 
soon  find  room. 

Mr.  P's  valuable  Chart  of  Numerals  is    unavoidably  post- 
poned. 

Remarks  on  the  Ajjinity  between  the  Celtic  arid  the  Latin 
Languages  shall  be  given  in  our  next. 

The  Britojis  of  the  Classics  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  B's  interesting  Appendix  to  the   China  of  the  Classics 
shall  have  an  early  insertion. 

J.  T's  Observations  on  Tacitus  shall  be  noticed. 

The  University  Prizes  for  the  present  year  will  be  given  in 
our  next. 

The  Prize  Essay  On  Sculpture  shall  not  be  neglected. 
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Mr.  J's  Erclesktstical  Researches  came  too  late  for  our 
present  Number. 

Some  observations  on  the  Eiucrald  have  been  received,  and 
shall  appear  the  first  opportunity. 

Remarks  on  the  Preface  to  the  Mus^^t  Cantabrigienses 
came  too  late  for  the  present  Number  j  we  shall  not  forget 
them. 

Various  articles  from  our  learned  correspondent  B.  are 
received,  and  shall  be  inserted  as  early  as  possible. 

The  translations  from  Ossian  cannot  be  admitted,  for  the 
reasons  given  in  our  last  numbers. 

S.  C.  A's  verses- are  not  forgotten ;  proper  attention  shall  be 
paid  to  them. 

The  poem  from  Sicily  shall  also  appear. 
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